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A ravessrries are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly, as 
they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one premise on 
which universities are based remains constant: universities are for learning 
—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and for the exploratior 
that yields new learning. Any other objective is unworthy of a university 
and any other purpose is incompatible with the student and his relationship 
to the institution. 

The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and i 
transmits learning by teaching. The student learns from the faculty, thé 
library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, as he must accept, learning al 
his objective. This learning does not take place in a vacuum; in additiof 
to the particular content of learning, the student will develop certain habit 
of mind—analytical thinking, powers of insight, self-examination, and thi 
use of rational discourse—that will serve him throughout his personal ant 
professional life. 

Within this basic context, George Washington University invites thi 
student to take up his residence in order that his energies, interests, am 
talents may be directed to learning. 

Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because of th 
University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. For exampk 
cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study with mem 
bers of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congres 
the National Gallery of Art, and other federal and private organization 
In addition to these programs, Washington presents opportunities for ol 
servation, study, service, and recreation limited only by the student's tim 
energy, and imagination. 

In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide 
matrix for learning not available in the standard university education, 
that no graduate can ever forget that as à student he was at the center ' 
things and that he must forever carry additional responsibility in and f 


society, because of the opportunity that was his. 


LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


President 
The George Washington Univers 
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August 31 
September 4 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 


Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 


did not attend Summer Advance Registration Sessions 
Tuesday 
September 5 Placement tests and advising for transfer students 
Wedne sday 
September 5 University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
!September 6—8 Registration Thursday-Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 
September 8-9 Activities for new students Saturday-Sunday 
September 10 Classes begin Monday 
September 21 Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 
September 28 Application for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami 
nations due Friday 
Th 
t Regi calendar is subject to change 
ipho ration is conducted alphabetically according to the first lette die- student/o surumme Ihe 
waila s Uca! breakdown and the hours of re " e state the Schedule cl which is 
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October 5 
October 10 
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October 17 


October 18 
October 27 
November 2 
November 9 
November 10 
November 16-17 


November 21 
November 26 


November 30—December 1 
December 3 


December 6 


December 7 
December 8 


December 12-21 
December 14 
January 2 


January 


January 7 


1974 


January 8-9 
*January 10-12 


January 14 
January 17 
January 18 
January 29 


February 1 


. 
Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the 
alphabetical breakdown and the hours of registration will be stated in the 
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School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet: 
ing Friday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet 
ing Wednesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Application for School of Public and International Affairs 


November Masters Comprehensive Examinations dut 
Wednesday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Application for December Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. if 
Ed. Comprehensive Examinations due Friday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

School of Public and International Affairs Master! 


Comprehensive Examinations Friday Saturday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednt sday 
Classes resume Monday 


School of Government and 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D of Februar 


candidates due Monday 


Business Administratiof 


Dissertations 


Last day of fall-semester classes Thursday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meel 
ing Friday 

Ed.D.. Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exam 
nations Saturday 

Examination period Wednesday-Friday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Master's Theses of February candidates due Wednesda 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Mee 
ing Monday 


Ed.D. Dissertations of February candidates due Mondal 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Advising for all students Tuesday-W ednesday 


Registration Thursday-Saturday 
Application for May graduation due as part of registi? 


tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Met! 
ing Friday 
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Schedule of Classes 


semester 


February 8 
February 18 
March 1 


March 6 


March 8 
March 9 
March 18 
March 18 


March 21 
March 26 


ipril 5 
April 6 
April 12 


April 12-13 


April 15 


April 19 
April 19 


April 20 


April 25-May 4 


May 1 
May 3 
May 5 
May 16 


THE CALENDAR 
Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet 
ing Friday 

Application for School of Public and International Af- 
fairs Masters Comprehensive Examinations due 
Wednesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Monday 

Application for April Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. 
Comprehensive Examinations due Monday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of May candi 
dates due Tuesday 

School of Public and International Affairs Faculty Meet 
ing Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's 
Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Ed.D. Dissertations and Master's Theses (other than 
those in the School of Public and International Affairs) 
of May candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 

Master's Theses of May candidates in the School of 
Public and International Affairs due Friday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations Saturday 

Examination period Thursday-Saturday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet 
ing Wednesday 

Faculty Senate Meeting Friday 

Commencement Sunday 


Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 


| 24th Streets, N.W. 
Number of Students 15,160 (9,749 men, 5,411 women) 


Number of Undergraduates | 5,481 (3,034 men, 2,447 women) 


50 states, District of Columbia, 101 
countries; 20% are from the Washington 


area 


Geographical Origin of Students 


1973-74 Tuition | Undergraduate: $2,350 for two semester 
| graduate: $86 for each semester hour (st 


page 28) 
Number of Full-time Faculty 810 (7896 with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 349 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington who 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space 1.965 (an additional 2,000 students resi 
in fraternity houses, rooms, and 


apartments on or near the campus) 


Room and Board Cost varies from $1,415 to $1,575 for tl 
academic year (see page 55) 


Campus Organizations 150 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literatuf 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, Bota# 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and I iteratul 
Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classié 
Archaeology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrié 
Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literature, Environmental Health, É 
vironmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geograph 
Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, International Affairs, Jou! 
alism, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mecha! 
cal Engineering, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History and Literatu! 
Theory), Oceanography, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Scien! 
Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and Literatu! 
Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociolof 
Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communi 
tion, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate Sch 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, the Schi 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School of Gové 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and International Affai 
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HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
gress never extended a “fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
Of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
Charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
| mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
ege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
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School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century the University's present plant has been devel- 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bot- 
tom," between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Uni- 
versity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street; 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown; 
was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National 
University he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the aspira 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim tà 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward meet: 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional 
principles of learning and research. | 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the rë 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: | 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to om 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Unive 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to thfi 
Nation's Capital and the Washington community in continuing the x 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challengk 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. ` 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, am 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personf! 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. | 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program , 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utili 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials availa 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Unive 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all sti 
dents whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major mif 
sions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral pif 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and rese 
which it espouses. 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and (in cooperation with the Department of Pathology and the Uni- 
versity Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. The College 
also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the preprofessional work 
required for admission to the School of Education and to the School of 
Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has academic jurisdiction 
over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in 
General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environ- 
mental Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of 
Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, Master of 
Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master of 
Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Master of 
Science in Special Studies are also available through off-campus programs ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Medicine*t offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. The School is also offering programs of study leading to the follow- 
ng undergraduate degrees: Associate in Science (Medical Laboratory Tech- 
que), Associate in Science (X-ray Technology), and Bachelor of Science in 
Allied Health Science (Physician's Assistant). The Associate in Science (Medi- 
zal Laboratory Technique) degree is offered off campus; the Associate in 
Science (X-ray Technology) degree is offered both on and off campus. The 
/fI-campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
or, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
~Ontinuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
legree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
rical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
legrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
9r of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus 
>rograms leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are ad- 
ninistered by the College of General Studies. 
ina ege of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 

à achelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 


Columbi; 
mbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine in offering a 


LEU 
he Grete’ © ce combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
rogram e ca x poe of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine in offering a 
rogram leadinc gen a combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine and a dual 
acing to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 
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Education; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa 
tion, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu 
cation. The degree of Master of Arts in Education is also available througl 
off-campus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu} 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration ani 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Plani 
ning; the Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 
the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Ad 
ministration. The School also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus pra 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Administration ant 
Master of Science in Administration. These off-campus programs are ad 
ministered by the College of General Studies. | 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pré 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leadin 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off-campus prograf 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. i 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program € 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminaf 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. TH 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Cd 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Schot 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School © 
Government and Business Administration, and the School of Medicine ha 
academic jurisdiction. i 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students nl, 
candidates for degrees in this University. i 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agendi 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. $ 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uf 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boaf 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amd! 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and ut 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medici] 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is df! 
of the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by fi! 
American Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering 9: 
Applied Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredit 
by the Engineers's Council for Professional Development. The School of Ed 
tion is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teac 
Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation}! 
Teacher Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs. The sei 
of Government and Business Administration has maintained full membership ‘ 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration si 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Administrati 
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in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter academic mem- 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Assembly. 
The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare students for Certified 
Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the state boards of 
New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital Administration is ac- 
credited by the National Accrediting Commission on Graduate Education for 
Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list 
of the American Chemical Society. The graduate program in clinical psychology 
in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the American 
Psychological Association. The program in speech pathology and audiology 
IS accredited by the Education and Training Board of the American Boards 
of Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audiology 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
I9th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio 
nember. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years 
and are divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at 
"ach annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
"Xpire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


he Library collections of the University are housed in the University I ibrary, 
he general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
ind medicine. 

These collections contain over 565,000 volumes—about 395,000 in the Uni- 
versity Library, about 121,000 in the Law Library, and about 50,000 in the 


edical Library. Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the Li- 
Tàry's resources. 


Endowments supplementing the University appropriation 
"rovide 


! books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, for- 
Ign service, history, public finance, and the socal sciences; and wat 
nany sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 
ibout 5.500 periodicals 
Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
rary Service desks | 
The Library is 


Me administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
-eds 


pon € of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
huis - y Dy The reference librarians. The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
Mbinston s members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
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Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the cit] 
and throughout the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of thi 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Uniofi 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, thi 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of thi 
other great special collections of the government departments. Graduate stu 
dents at George Washington University may, upon application, be issued a Con 
sortium library card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of tht 
other Consortium institutions. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY h 
The President of the University is an ex officio member of the Board of Truf 
tees. 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


TERM ENDING 1973 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 

*Everett H. Bellows, M.A. l 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. | 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. | 
Richard A. Harrison, M.A. | 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. | 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


TERM ENDING 1974 


*Harold K. Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 


Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


* Alumni trustee 


Harry F. Duncan 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

L.A. Jennings 

Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


TERM ENDING 1975 


Mortimer M Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
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Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.I 


Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

"Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
“Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D 

Charles E. Smith 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M McKelway, Litt.D 

E.K. Morris, L1 .D., D.P.S. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D., HH.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 


are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


" 
Alumni trustee 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


C.E. Phillips (Chairman), E.H. Bellows (Vice Chairman), Leonard Ca 


michael, J.B. Duncan, L.A. Jennings, C.D. Smith, C.E. Smith, Mark Sulliva 
Jr., J.J. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Leonard Carmichael (Chairman), Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (Vice Chairman 
D.C. Cook, M.B. Grosvenor, S.D. Ripley II, O.F. Rush, W.G. White, A.l 
Kirsch (Faculty Member), Kathleen T roia (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


JJ. Wilson (Chairman), T.W. Owen (Vice Chairman), R.C. Baker, Led 
Chatelain, Jr., J.H. Hirshhorn, D.M. Kennedy, Flaxie Pinkett, J.W. Thompsol 


Jr. 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


J.B. Duncan (Chairman), J.D. Hughes (Vice Chairman), E.H. Bellows, Jac 
Burns, R.A. Harrison, Brooks Hays, J.O. Wright, Diane Brewer (Facul 
Member), David Berz (Student Member) 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT | 


C.E. Smith (Chairman), L.A. Jennings (Vice Chairman), G.A. Butler, Hi 
Clausen, Jacqueline Cochran, J.B. Danzansky, H.F. Duncan, S.A. Levi 
T.A. Lindner, F.J. Lunding, W.W. Wise 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP | 


C.D. Smith (Chairman), Mark Sullivan, Jr. (Vice Chairman), H.K. Bradfo 
M.M. Caplin, Katharine Graham, D.W Nyrop, D.R. Smith, S.R. Wood 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1972-73* 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Claud Max Farrington, M.A., Special Consultant to the President 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Special Assistant to the President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acade 
Affairs 
Carl James I ange, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Research 
Carl Hugo Walther, M C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academ, 
Affairs 


Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., 


Vice President for Administration 


* The President of the University 


University, the Director of A 
members of all faculties of th 


the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar ol 

^ e € 
dmissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
e colleges and schools of the University 
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yharles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 

| Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and Assist- 

| ant Treasurer; Direc tor, Office of Student Financial Aid 
Margaret Payne Green, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Business Manager 

ames Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical A ffairs 

Villiam David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

puis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 

| cial Projects 

Irederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

Villiam Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Student Affairs 


> 


loris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
obert Faris, B.S., Director of Athletics 

al Fiscina, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

rederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

.obert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

lmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

farianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., Dean of Students 

Dseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

llwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

Villiam Alexander Riddell Walker, M.A., Adviser to International Students 
ohn Roland Wilson, M.A., Director of Public Relations 

upert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in I S., M.A., University Librarian 


HE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


alvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 3 

rthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 

ames Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Ac ting Dean of the Medical Center 

Obert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

larold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of E ngineering and Applied 
Science 

odney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the Si hool of Education 

eter Vaill, B.A., D.B A., Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration 


urton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
Affairs 

Ugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D.. Dean of th« College of General Studies 
hn Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of l niversity Students 

arles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

arence Cowan Mondale, Ph D., Director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs 


/illiam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
Of Arts and Sciences 
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Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S., B.C.E., Associate Dean of the Medical Cen 
for Administrative Affairs 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
Clinical Affairs; Medical Director of the University Hospital 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Cen 
for Student Affairs 

John Patrick Naughton, B.S., M.D., Acting Associate Dean of the Med 
Center, for Academic Affairs 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National L 
Center 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National I 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government i 
Business Administration 

Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the College of Gent 
Studies, for Planning and Development 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studie 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Cli 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator for Clinical A ffairs 

Barbara Joan Dunham, WA Assistant Dean of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences | 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences 

Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of A 
and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of À 
and Sciences 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, B. M.E., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of E 
neering and Applied Science 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa 

Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D.. Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies, 
Continuing Education for Women 

Bjorn Karsten Netland, B.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
dents . 

Lawrence Winkler, B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sesst 

Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library 

Hugh Yancey Bernard, B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Law Lib 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1972-73 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the Vice President 
Academic Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans of 
colleges, schools, and divisions; the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
the Faculty Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer; the Vice President 
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evelopment; the Vice President for Medical Affairs; the Vice President for 
Hministration; the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects; the 
ice President for Student Affairs; the Comptroller; the Director of Planning 
Id Budgeting; the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs; the Assist- 
jt Vice President for Research; the Assistant Vice President and Assistant 
feasurer; the Registrar; the Director of Admissions; the Director of Public 
iBlations; the Dean of Students; the Business Manager; the Director of Per- 
innel Services; the University Librarian; the Director of the Cloyd Heck Mar 
N Center; the Director of Athletics; and a student representative of Phi Beta 
appa. 


DMMI1 TEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 


bE. Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, C.D. Linton, C.H. Walther, L.H. Elliott 
Px officio) 


I 
DMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


I.E. Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, Julian Eisenstein, A.M. Freudenthal, C.J. 
hnge, C.A. Lowe, R.E. Purcell, Martha Rashid, C.R. Treadwell 


DMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HL MANS 


J. Lange (Chairman), R.R. Bonato, I.H. Cisin, J.W. Hillis, A-E. Parrish, 
K, White 


OMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


G. Jones (Chairman), J.G. Boswell, R.H. Davison, L.P. Leite, H.M. Sachar, 
ive Student Members 


OMMITTEE ON SPONSORED RESEARCH 
Manning G. Warren (Chairman), J.L. Breen, Elyce Ferster, John Kaye, N.C. 
„ramer, J.B. Levy, G.W. Smith, C.J Lange (ex officio), Six Students Members 


O) uses 
)MMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


E. Ziolkowski (Chairman), Joseph Foa, C.H. Pfuntner, Philip Birnbaum (ex 


fj cto), Monroe Hurwitz (ex officio), Randolph Munt (ex officio), Three 
tudent Members 


/"OMMITT EE ON JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


“J. Harris (Chairman), J.H. Coberly, R.M. Dunn, Jr., Three Student Members 


S 
tudent member 
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COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

G.F. Henigan (Chairman), R.J. Frankie, Lilien Hamilton, A.J. Mastro, Ph 
Robbins, W. E. Schmidt, John McGrath (ex officio), F.J. Naramore (ex € 
cio), David Speck (ex officio), Five Student Members 

STUDENT-FACULTY COMMITTEE ON APPE ALS 


Elyce Ferster (Chairman), Milton Crane, N.K. Khatcheressian, C.T. Stew 
Jr., Four Student Members 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1973-74 


Richard Chester Allen *Robert Kramer 

Grover LaMarr Angel *Harold Liebowitz 
Richard Adrian Barrett Carl Arne Linden 

Guy Black *Calvin Darlington Linton 
James Lowell Breen John Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
Marcella Brenner Charles Rudolph Naeser 

*Harold Frederick Bright Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr. 

* Arthur Edward Burns Alvin Edward Parrish 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy Burton Malcolm Sapin 
Marvin Eisenberg Stefan Otto Schiff 

*Lloyd Hartman Elliott William Edward Schmidt 

*James Joseph Feffer Lois Green Schwoerer 
Joseph Foa Walton Edward Smith 
Louis James Harris Henry Solomon 
Philip Henry Highfill, Jr. +Edwin Lockwood Stevens 
Peter Proal Hill Rodney Tillman 
*Frederick Russell Houser Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris 
John Kaye *Peter Vaill 


Arthur David Kirsch 


Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Parliamentarian 


* Ex officio member. 
1 Chairman of the Executive Committee 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 


IE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
Binning of each semester and summer session 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
tord which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
her reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process, there 
no discrimination because of sex, race, color, or national origin 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
510 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee.* 
je application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 
Bistered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this Uni- 
Tsity and who has not since registered at another institution 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
ils well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission 

All credentials submitted in support of an application are treated confiden- 
ally and the contents are disclosed only to authorized individuals. Such cre- 
tials become the property of the University and cannot be returned 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONT 


orm " 1 icati : 
Prms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 


! ro - . 
| returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wash- 
Eton, D.C. 20006. 


ECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ipplicz * 
PPlicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in either the first or 


tor ys 
fond term of the summer session should apply during the fall term of the 


Applica 
ati fee . " 
on lee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington University 


or detail 
alle 1 A ` . 
Buired {í d mission requirements, see the appropriate co chool in this Catalogue. Test 
or ad 15 Y n 3 
È page 2 fo mission and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages 69 and 136 
*» lor admission requirements for students from foreig: titutior 
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senior year in high school. Preference will be given to students who sulf 
applications and required credentials prior to March 1. Students p 
mid-year who wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no I 
than December 1 i: 

Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will reqt 
submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier} 
cision will be given after September 1 to a student whose application becoh 
complete with a secondary school record through the junior year and jump 
year test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility. } 

Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well prepared students who have C 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admission if 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recommendation of t 
principal or counselor. Inquires should specifically mention the Early Admis 
Plan. 

An applicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent dir 
from his school to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record 
gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. 
information may be supplied on a form provided by the University or f 
standard form used by the secondary school, provided all essential informal, 
is included. | 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit app! | 
tion and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, Dece 
| for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 
the second summer session 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and con 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution if 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. A student who?! 
been academically dismissed or suspended more than one time will not nor 
be considered for admission 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher le 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a s. 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. d 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript or if an appl 
has fewer than 30 semester hours of acc eptable work (C or better on acad 
Work from an accredited institution at the time the application is submitted] 
must request that his high school record and College Entrance Examind? 
Board test scores be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be required 
full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. The depo 
credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned, a maximum S 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for each or any combination 9 
following methods, excepting that earned in service schools: 


ADMISSIONS 


DIT BY EXAMINATION 


LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED PI ACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


dit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis 


| Score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing 
vice at the student's request. Examinations passed with scores of 3 will be 
sidered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have the examina- 
| paper sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests 
in May of each year. Normally only 


administered in the secondary schoo 
lents who complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are pre 
ed for the examination Arrangements for the examination are the re- 
nsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Program Director, 


lege Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Box 


', Princeton, N.J. 08540 


LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEI EXAMINATION PRO- 
M (CLEP) 


‘dit is assigned for the General Examinations passed at the SOth percentile 


above (college sophomore norms) with the fí lowing restrictions: (1) à 
dent must have been out of school for three or more vears to be eligible for 
dit and (2) no credit will be assigned for the English Composition examina 
1. Credit is assigned for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recom 
nded in the College Board mode policy Arrangements for the examina 


as are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 
llege I ntrance I xamination Board College | eve I xaminatior Program, Box 
) > : 

21, Princeton, N.J. 08540 


l 1 
MBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES SPECIAL DEPARTMENT EXAMINA- 
INS 


Modum may request permission from any of the academic departments to 
e an examination prepared by the department in a specific subject. Per- 
son is not automatically granted; the student must offer evidence that he 
' sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject- 


tter, Aw; I 
. Awarding of credit for the examinations will be based on the depart- 


nt's evaluz 
s evaluation of the examination paper 


EDIT i 
EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


edit is 1 » S 
othe assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Institute college 
examinations passed with satisfactory scores 


EDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


dan standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred 
ie when ol ligher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
may be uu the euren for the degree sought at this University 
ll not be c ed provisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) 

considered for transfer 
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CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


struction received since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be ass 
for a combination of service schools and examinations referred to à 
Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of 
service school records, indicating courses successfully completed with suffi 
identification of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of E 
tional Experience in the Armed Forces 


r 
A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service sc 1 
i 


| 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT i 
Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the bag 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examination Boaf 
follows: 

Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption | 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 1 
English Composition 680 Waives Engl 2 or 4 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40, 91-9 

History and/or 71-72 | 
French 650 
German 600 
Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year lan 
Latin 600 requirement 
Russian 700 
Spanish 650 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for ad 
or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Completed applications and requests for fellowship support must be sub 
by February 15 for admission in the fall semester and by November 1 f 
spring semester. Applications for graduate study are acceptable after 
dates for admission in the corresponding semester and will be reviewed 
permits and if space is available in the program desired 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or read 
are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, t 
plication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 f 
fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the sum 
sions. : 

School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for appl 
for admission or readmission are available at the office of the Admission 
cer, School of Government and Business Administration, George Was 
University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, application 


= ^ 
For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Cata 
page 26 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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Master's degree programs should be submitted to this Office no later than 
v 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, Mav 1 for the 
t summer session, and June 1 for the second summer session those for doc 
al programs should be submitted by June 1 for the fall semester, October 
or the spring semester, and April 1 for both summer sessions 

School of Public and International Affairs Forms for application for ad 
issions Office, School 
University, Washing 


»rms should be submit 


ssion or readmission are available at the Graduate 
Public and International Affairs, George Washing 
1, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application 
| to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 
istantships and foreign applicants). Admission is fot the fall semester only 


| credentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate 
cord Examination scores, and letters of reference, must be received before 


? deadline date 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION* 


rms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
niversity Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
dmissions, George Washington University, Washington D.C. 20006. When 
mpleted, these application forms, with credentials when required, should be 


ceived by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first 


iy of registration (see Calendar, pages 5-8). No application fee is charged 
' process an application for admission to this Division For detailed entrance 
quirements, see page 179-80 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
ace is needed for degree candidates 


READMISSION 


| Student previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
ampus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
lust apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 21-24), or "Graduate Admission" (see 
ages 24-25). If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously 
"Bislered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher 
astitutions during his absence from the University, he must have complete 
fficial transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each 
hstitution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis 
f regulations currently effective 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
‘aS registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
-niversity and who has not since registered at another institution 


V 


See 
© page 26 f 
, s or admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a For& 
Language (see below) must be received from foreign applicants no later tC 
March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate study in the School of Pu 
and International Affairs) for the fall semester and November 1 for the spin 


semester. N 
^ 
hc 

REQUIRED RECORDS : 


the appropriate office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 21-24, or "G 
uate Admission," pages 24-25) official credentials listing subjects studied, gr 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of 
plomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and univers 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are 
needed. All records become the property of the University and cannot bé 


turned. fe 
i I 
E 
LANGUAGE TEST n 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Tes, 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making array 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, EducatWje 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed app 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well imps 
vance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admisse 
The test fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the stu$i, 
to have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration foffr 
Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application folin 
mission to George Washington University ( 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a dese 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, andf 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student should s 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see "Unc 
graduate Admission," pages 21-24, or "Graduate Admission," pages 245 


>» wr ) 
If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent @ 
applicant. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY | 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or divisit 
another within the University, see page 46 


* For detailed Imi 
required for admi 
and 179 


ion requirements, see the priat chool 
ion and Educational Testing Service T e described on page 


Registration 


DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
lasses. which is available well in advance of each semester 

student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
to the University issued by the appropriate adm tting office 


O registration Is accepted foi less than à semester or one summer session 


student may not register concurrently in this University and another insti 


in without the prior permission of the dean of the college, sc hool, or divi 


in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 


ge, school, or division of the University requires the written permission ot 


deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 


"urrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 


ee 


SIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


istration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 


egistration stated in the University Calendar 
s not eligible to register. Registra- 


Division of University 


4 student who is suspended 


vhose record is not clear for any reason 
| in a given course may be denied students in the 
Jents when space is needed for degree candidates 


Vew Student Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student 1s 
ible for registration on the stated days of registration 

teadmitted Student A student previously res stered in the University who 
| not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 


' session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 


ite admitting office before he is eligible for registration 4 student registered 
í 


for the fall 


the Spring semester of 1973 need not apply for readmission 
lester of 1973, Such a student is a "Continuing Student 

ontinuing Student The student registered for campus courses in the im 
diately preceding semester of the academic year iS eligible to register upon 
‘sentation of his student identification card from the previous semester. The 
dent registered for the 1973 Summer Sessions Campus courses and not re- 


icte ^ 1071 11 
= to summer registration, is eligible to register tor the 1973 fall se 
ste "2e , 167 

r On presentation of his 1973 Summer Sessions student identification card 


G "n 
ISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (See pages 32-33, 45-46) 


GI n 
STRATION FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


iden aca . 
n ts interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
sor ` . 

^." of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
ge 

: 1), should consult the program announcements of the other institu 


ns, Co à 
onsortium application forms and instructions. are available from the 


(v © 

kira student has obtained his registration packet. In order to 

€ approv " the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain 

Stitution me his adviser and should ascertain from the department of the 
iere the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the 


urse a 
nd whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate stu- 
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dent must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from thé? 
partment of the institution where the course is taught whether or not p 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specifido 


quiries should be addressed to the Registrar [? 
iv 
[S 
Fees and Financial Regulations fa 
f ‘ 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operatiOhy 
the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alto 
and friends of the institution make up the difference. | 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 3 
summer sessions and the academic year 1973-74. (See pages 30-31 for 
jected tuition and fee increases for 1974-77.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the - 
Education, the School of Government and Business Administration, the Scho 
Public and International Affairs; for study in the Division of University "2 
and for courses taken on campus by undergraduate students in the College « 


eral Studies: 1 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester 
Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour 


For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
taken on campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 


(Exception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish e 
to continue payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
that date): à 
: ; a 
For each semester hour for which a student registers 
à ‘ 
For students registered for doctoral degreest in the Graduate Council 
(now the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov e 
ernment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 
continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date | 
A 
For work leading to and including the general examination "t | 
2 
For work leading to and including the final examination ^" T. 
For students registered for the Doctor of Education degree? prior to July 
* Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of regi! 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be Wg 
In case a thesis is unfinished additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulat 
the school in which the student i registered of | 
t The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $587.50 a semester or in full at the beginning w 
stage of the doctoral discipline. No “continuous registration” fee will be charged if a this 
is needed for completion of either part of the degree requirement If still more time is ® 
the student must maintain Continuous registration and pay the continuo egistration tee 
$ As long as there is an unpaid balance for the part of the which the stu 
working, he must make at least the minimum tuition payment it each fall and 
registration (and for any summer ses ion in which he registers for acader rk S 
If the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the student is working - 
continue to register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Resear@® 
the expiration of the 


time allowed for that part of his program 
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67, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
to that date: 
$2,940.00 


g the major field examination 
1,760.00 


r work leading to and includin 
r work leading to and including the final examination 


ersity Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,* nonrefundable) 


tudents registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus 


ch semester 37.50 
itudents registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
us: 
r each semester hour for which the student registers 3.50 
students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 

3.50 


ch semester 


tional Course Fees 


such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
These fees are charged by the semester and, 
SS otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
his manner. Breakage of apparatus Is charged against the individual student 
n breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, 
individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
ed by the department concerned. 


ertain courses additional fees, 
dicated in the course descriptions 


duation Fees 


Vea in Arts $10.00 
Mas 8, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees 25.00 
aster's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 25.00 
for Binding Master's Thesis 10.00 
Bers. Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Ex- 
mination (Doctoral candidates) 60.00 
‘idence Hall Fees (see page 55) 
cial Fees 
Plicati n 
nee fee (undergraduate degree candidate ), nonrefundable 10.00 
iion x fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 25.00 
tone eposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted full- 
plic maseraraduste student 100.00 

ati : 

a: on for room reservation, nonrefundable, charged each resident 

student 100.00 
Missi - ^ " 
de te (when required) 6.00-12.00 
iota eacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
rry 9.00-13.00 
“Tegistrati , : . e 
M. rias fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 
of Fe en fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 

es, pages 31-32) 15.00 

parnasa : 
istered far the College of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when 


o! 
T courses on campus 
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Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 31-32) $3 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds | 


Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration” status | 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion | 
of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis , 
tration 

For special physical examination " 

Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 
waiver of requirement, or both » 

For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 
cial examination 

English test for foreign students (when required) 

Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
by the date deadline set by the instructor? 

Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each studet 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student C 
Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium f 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) 
scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admissiO 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Hi 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dism 
from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1974-77 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically for Y 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1974-75, 1975-76, 
1976-77 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


1974—75 $ 
1975-76 | 
1976-77 l 


tIncrease by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 


1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 


The University Center fee will be increased for the 1974 summer ses 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of 4 
to return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which V 
force at the time of his first registration The continuous registration fee applies toward ! 
tuition fee nor residence requirements for the degree 

This fee does not apply to stuc 


lents granted military leave, see page 47 
tA student who drops 


` t 
a Chemistry course before the end of the semester must check ou 


laboratory at the next laboratory period 
t Semester-hour 
academic year. 


: - edit 
increases become effective at the beginning of the summer sessions preced 
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| the academic year 1974-75. For students taking 11 or more semester hours, 
fee will be $43.00 a semester, an increase of $5.50. Students taking less than 
semester hours will pay $4.00 a semester hour, an increase of $.50 

very effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
wever, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
'umstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


| student is permitted to complete registration OT attend classes until all 
irges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
| at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
jtal monev orders should be made payable to George Washington University. 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
klent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
ht registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign à deferred payment 
htract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
tting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
lle in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
re October 31, 1973 (for the fall semester), and March 6, 1974 (for the 
fing semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent pe! annum on the unpaid 
lance will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is 
hide. The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, 
the payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
Ent tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
gn deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
b value of the tuition awards by $525 or more. Under such circumstances 
p senem may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the 
| at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de 
pred payment contract. 1 NN 
[Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
vos a I late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
illv EL Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
® dieu an In the event a student's account 1$ financially encumbered, 
Verus wd - eits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
id poet age the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to with- 
nl, ici registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other aca- 
T retire oy until the account is settled financially Financial settlement 
ancial Gacian in full of all amounts due the University in addition to à 
meritan i — fee of $35. 
r credit. auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


bt of te piya may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
lans through ipin college education, the University offers educational loan 
hens N - Jirard Bank in Philadelphia, Pa ; Funds for Education, Inc., 
d Althou "^ vu and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

gh similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 
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conditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covet 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. LE. 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time 
also eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, 


meet the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. 


provided ] 
ailable in the Ol 


Brochures and applications describing these plans are av t 
of Student Financial Aid. | 
| 

l 

WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* l 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class scl 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, sch 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructo 
not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” pages 45-46). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semí 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sche 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before September 14, 1973 90 per 
Withdrawal dated September 17 to September 28, 1973 . 75 per 
Withdrawal dated October 1 to October 12, 1973 50 pes 
Withdrawal dated after October 12, 1973 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 18, 1974 90 per 
Withdrawal dated January 21 to February 1, 1974 75 pel 
Withdrawal dated February 4 to February 15, 1974 50 pel 


Withdrawal dated after February 15, 1974 


N 


For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for P 

withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the € 

ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted pre 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who | 
or adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will ha’ 
financial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semeste 

receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for 

plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above) Payments 
in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the sti 

The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit fi 

by the student when he returns to the University (see "Military L 

page 47). 


rns 
E Regulations concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessior are stated in thel 
Sessions Catalogue 
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egulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 


nd food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 


o case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes 
iyment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 1s In- 
ed and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
tary leave, see page 47). 

uthorization to withdraw and certification for 
ident who does not have a clear financial record 

tudents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 


work done will not be given 


king arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


)RGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has, for undergraduate students, a program of 
Incial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part time employ- 
t, or any combination of these resources The University participates in the 
ional Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, 
College Work-Study programs. F inancial aid is awarded on the basis of the 
klents scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership and 
Rracter. 
pPplications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
mae ame "né freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or en 
Jng transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall 
"m by November 1, for the spring semester and May 1, for the summer 
77 ternum must reapply for financial aid each year 
aphiet “St nrormation concerning financial assistance 1S contained in the 
Ae Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
t George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 | 
iud = soam sonoiareaips are available to students in € olumbian College of 
Siness E the School of Education, the School of Government and 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 


Unive 
ersity also offers many other scholarships which are available to stu- 


X. feni and sc hools i; 

1 Partial-tuit x ashington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- 
foi! ean me, tyramine which will begin in the fall semester and extend 
rage, as Es — vears, provided the holder maintains à B 
ancial aan as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in 
` andidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bache- 


un. 
b] degre ` 
gree in ; i ‘ 
Yi Stud in any school of the University, except the College of General Stud- 
> tuden : 
23 ts who have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic 
— 
for kila 
| Summer eon concerning financial aid for dents fror vets ; ce pag ) 
cast 8 via udent is eligible for consideration or he , « this University for 
^ for the tmester hours in the immedi A prece g si g semester or 7 pplied for $ i 


following fall semeste 
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: 
iviti i ieorge F. Henigan Scholaif 
speech and debate activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan | 


) 
in Debate which are included among these scholarships. t 
Wh 
SCHOLARSHIPS d 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., | 
Scholarship i 
Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) ! 
Alumni Scholarships 1 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) l 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) j 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) l, 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) | 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) l 
Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship (1966) | 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


t 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) ; ] 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) | 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) | 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) | 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 

Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) ont 

Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund ( 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 

Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 

Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) : 

Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 

Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) | 
D.C. Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) ! 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholars : 

Accounting (1964) | 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) | 
Louise Smith Engel Scholarship (1972) 

Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) í 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chap 

Scholarship in Ac counting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 

Foreign Student Scholarships (see page 39) 

General Motors College S holarship (1955) 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 

Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 

Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan Sc holarships in Debate (1967) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay S« holarships (1969) 
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Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

e Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1908) 
a's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 

ell-Stanciofl Scholarship (1967) 

orehouse Scholarship (1861) 

Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 

| Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 

elta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 

B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

ı M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
arch. Assistantships in Operations 
) 

lent Assistantships (see page 36) 
y Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

a Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C Scholarships 
garet Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 
id Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

y Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 
rles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 
_ Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
versity Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 
versity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggett 
liam Walker Scholarship (1824) 
gail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White S holarship Fund (1963) 
n Withington Scholarship (1830) 
men's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholar ship (1964) 
liam G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 
n Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 
ita Club Scholarship (1950) 


Research and Re lated Fields (see page 


(1968) 


ANTS 


following funds have been established to meet the special needs of disad- 
taged students from the District of € olumbia Inner-City and the Washington 
tropolitan area 


pe Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
7rants (1968) 
‘ Club of W alt W hitman High School Bethesda Md.. Grant (1968) 
rr - : 
5 D Foundation Grant (1968) 
le » ` s < Y 
Pp'emental Educational Opportunity Grants 


FOR GRADUATE STUD ENTS* 


je George 
Sdent rge Washington University program of financial assıstance for graduate 
s inc : 
includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 


4 
Bor ing 

lormatior i 

| concerning financial aid for students from foreign « 
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research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application fd 
mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. The Univ 
participates in the National Direct Student Loan and College Work? 
programs. He 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, f 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean € 
school concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Wal 
ton, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting ch 
tials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academi¢ 
for which the award is made. 1 

A separate application for National Direct Student Loans or the a 
Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financi 
by April 1 for the following academic year. 


k 
| 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


f 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields. 1 
able to graduate students, juniors, and seniors, in any college or school ¢ 
University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week 
ducting research in support of an established research program, in pro 
ming or in conducting individual research on an approved research pi 
Stipends vary from approximately $3,300 to $6,800, depending on the 
of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Applic 
must be received prior to March 1. Further information and applicatio 
available from the Director, Institute for Management Science and En 
ing, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington U 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate st 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the st 
personnel program in University residence halls Specific duties vary Wl 
position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, à 
ministration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room f 
academic year. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to en 
full-time students. Application should be completed before March 1. F 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students. 
Arlington County—George 

Program 
Health Care Administration Research 
National League of Cities 


Urban Affairs A ssistantship 


Washington University Cooperative Assistd 


Assistantships $ 
George Washington University Assistantship 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS, SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to sy 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educatio 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of ; 
and International Affairs. The University also offers many other fellow 
which are available to students in these colleges and schools. Complete 
mation is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which I 
able at the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington UniV 


Washington, D.C. 20006. | 
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aduate Teaching Fellowships.—Available to graduate students in Master's 
loctoral programs in most departments of the University. Each teaching 
v renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instruc- 
ind receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), plus tuition, 
€ fees, and University Center fee. 

search Traineeships.—Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 
er of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments and 
lepartments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer such programs. 
nds vary; information is available from the departments and the Office of 
ean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


evement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., Fellow- 
ip 

rt A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 

rican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellow ship 

rican Civilization Fellowships 

rican Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Washington 
niversity Cooperative Program) 

rican Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

ur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

field Scott Blaney Fellow ship in International A fjairs (1961) 

mas Alva Edison Fellowship 

tentary Teacher Education Internships 

t & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 

"ign Student Fellow ships (see page 39) 

Ith Care Administration Fellowships 

lard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

ella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

la D. Lasker Fellow ships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
lon Foundation Fellowships 

Orities in Planning and Related Professions Program 

e Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

. efense Education Act Fellowships 

tonal Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships 

onal Historical Publications Commission-George Washington University 
Operative Research Fellowships 

‘onal Science Foundation Graduate Fellow ships 

vurces for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

" Bibliography Internships 

an ee Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

. Office ellowships 

. Public - E Service Traine eships . l 

an Studie, ^ - Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 

nent ellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 


ban T 
ransportation Center Fellowship 


ADUATy: 
UATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


mal ne 
: Carr Se holarships (1932) 
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Paul H. and Margaret M. DeMaine Scholarships (1967) sid 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholars 


Accounting (1964) : : 
Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) : 
Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship (1967) 1 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) I 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 1 
Voorhees Scholarships 1 
Wolcott Foundation Scholarships | 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in supp 
graduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Cent 
students enrolled at George Washington University. Information is also av 
on the prestige programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson 
bright, Rotary International, and Danforth, as well as many others. od 
| 


à 

- ` í »rofessional 
Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, prote | 
| 


As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduat 
dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 0 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and B 

Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Col 
information is contained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid, whi 
available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Univ 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fi 
Foreign Student Loan Fund (1967) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan F und 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

U. S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 

University Student Emergenc y Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry ° 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area fof 
graduate and graduate students T 

After registration, students mav apply at the Student and Alumni 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews ? 
ferrals to positions for which they are qualified 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 
with proven financial need who have completed 


at this University with a B average 
Trustees Scholarships. Scholar- 


rgraduate foreign students 
emester of full-time work (15 hours) 
ligible for consideration for the Board of 
are awarded in the spring for the following 
for applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 33. 

mited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of the 
man of the department or dean of the school in which the degree 1s to be 
>d. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English— 


academic year. See instruc- 


spoken and written. 


ong-term loan funds for undergraduate and gr 
able only to those foreign-born persons who have 


| States through the Immigration and 


aduate foreign students are 


ed in amount and are avail 
lished resident status in the Unitec 
iralization Service. 

e suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have avail- 
sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to 
r a college or university. The cost at this University for one academic year 
tember-May ) is approximately $5,000. This estimate includes room and 
'd, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, or 


lical expenses are included. 
LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


| program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Omni- 
rime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay the 
e employed by publicly funded 
s may be full- or part-time im 
riority will be given to officers 


of educational expenses of officers who ar 

erent or correctional agencies, Studie 

~~ ie ge of subject areas and degree goals. P 

X nt — local levels, and to veterans of the Armed Forces of the United 

nator fr pes and further information are available from the LEEP Co- 
, Earl J. Ross, in the Department of Forensic Science. 


e na Prizes 

bun i Prizes Three prizes awarded annually by the Department of 

olastic Bua each to the undergraduate Accounting major with the highest 

istration with to the candidate for the degree of Master of Business Ad- 

, and to i - highest scholastic standing in the Accounting concentra- 

hese o ed Yoctoral candidate with a field in Accounting who has the 
lpha Chi ~ — at the completion of the General Examination. 

: lent who ccm Het Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi € hapter to the 

name la —— the highest academic record in courses in chemistry. 

que. The wi Aang of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze 

| semester cn must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the 

lpha E Is l niversity. i 
È male student si Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 
who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and 
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attained the highest average grade in business administration, AMARE. 
national business, public accounting, and public finance. The pay bk 
ner and the year of the award are engraved on a plaque in the Office q, 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration. 


. > awarded annually f 
American Institute of Chemists Prize ^ medal yq i hip "i 
> - ars , 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in sch¢ f D 
E E i 
and leadership. 


[| 
Department of Art Prizes.--Two prizes—one for an undergraduate mal 
in Art History and one for an undergraduating majoring in Fine arte w 
annually to the most promising students, as determined by the depar ) 
faculty. , 
The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award.—Provided by Wal 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air »- 
George Washington University, The award is presented annually oe | 
that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at " 
versity, which has shown, under the leadership of its elected or arona 
the most improvement or excellence in its support of the principles r 
of the United States of America and George Washington University. ad 
or other activity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its lead 
his hall or activity will be engraved on a silver trophy 
Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize Awarded to the senior oa 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as a 
by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica K 
mind, character, and personality as to give promise of future achieveme 
Business Administration Prize.— Awarded annually by the Departm 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in the rik 
or business administration degree program on the basis of scholarship, 
ship, and service to the University. 
Wilbur J. Carr Prize.—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was 
uated from the School of € omparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 1 
It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the Unt 
who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his study of international 
and who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities 
produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant E 
The Chemical Rubber Co. Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prit 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman S 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16 
The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman W hog 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian W 
John Henry Cowles Prizes. Two prizes, established by John H. € 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree J 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite O 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America Aw 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Admi 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affaiff 
the highest academic averages. 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize 
student enrolled in a course in 


Awarded annually to the unde 
drama or active in University dami 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the thea 
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Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence 


«v. Cutter 
f the graduating class w hose 


study of English." Awarded to the member o 
d in English, combined with general excellence, 
for and attainment in English studies 
Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
rs who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
e University. Awards are to be determined by à public-speaking contest 
lich the participants deliver original orations Onlv members of the senior 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the 
>e of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete 
Established in memory of Henry 
Awarded annually to 


shows most marked apti- 


ac Davis Prizes 


enry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize 
tan Doyle, a former Dean ot Columbian College 
utstanding senior for excellence in Spanish 
ton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng- 
, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average In the most 
inced course in the Greek language and literature 
sse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism Established by Helen Essary 
phy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise ol sound 
enship and who submits the best printed and pub 
forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, 
Isewhere. " r H 
oshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Sciences 
ablished by friends because of an outstanding life." 
man in the graduating class "who has demonstrated 
Yu political sciences and who has given promise of 
at ability in good citizenship among his fellows 
dure h Prize.—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son 
annually to a senior student fo! the best examination in chemistry 
red by Frederick Joseph 


lished evidence of ability 
in a student publication 


A memorial prize 
Awarded annually to 
his signal ability in 
the interpreta- 


Mee Douglas Goddard Priz« A memorial establisl 
the CA cA D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student mak- 
Edw we average in American literature 

d. Mai Carringron Goddard Prize Established by Mary Williamson God- 
D n BONOS Goddard, and I rederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
| junior or T of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881 Awarded to 
d literature enior student making the highest average in the French language 

c. 


Morg " 
gan Richardson Goddard Prize 4 memorial established by Mary Wil- 


mson € 
borget joddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
getow : 
n, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 


erage 
age in » 
the following fields: business administration, economies, interna- 


nal b 

àl busine - 

Gard Siness, or public accounting 

sarc iner . . 

Gertrud G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History Established 
ae | 1 " 

ht memb M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
er « : 

le highest r Of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 

Inte standing in courses in United States history 

ernatior ; 

Governn tal Business Prize [wo prizes awarded annually by the School 
1e ‘ = > 
ent and Business Administration to students specializing IN inter- 


tion: 
al bu 
sine > , 
Ss, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a 


adu; 
quate Student. 
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Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time freshmé = 
sophomore student for excellence in Biological Sciences 12. x 
David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art.—Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, tau 
in the fine arts and two in art history (including museology ) Fine arts ua 
are awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, and gra La 
or design. One prize in art history is awarded to a senior and one to a gra — 
student. Candidates for the prizes must submit original papers Or works 3 in 
i 


Winners are selected by distinguished representatives of the field of art ai 
Washington, D.C., area. ` s à 
Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize.—Established in 1968 by Sol 

Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by à committee of f 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or - 
uate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester 

of statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 


Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology.—Established in honor of h 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field " 
Sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Scien 
the senior woman student majoring in Sociology who has the highest sch h 
record. 


e 
Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize.—Awarded to a student in the English I l 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. di 


Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma C hapter &,, 
outstanding senior man in | the teacher education program in the School of 0 
cation. ti 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize-—A choice book selected from the field of the My. 
ent's major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Ch, 
to the male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first 
semester of work, The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Ot 
the Dean of Columbian C ollege of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Ch: ipter f 
outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the Sch 
Education. : 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washi 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental p$ 
ogy and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student sug , 
ting the best thesis or research project in psychology 

Ruggles Prize.—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, aw, 
annually to a candidate for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mz it hem 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize.—Established in gf? 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr ) 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 m$, 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty "X 
prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a member | 


graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of 
studies. 


Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—^ gold 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation deme 
ing excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The 
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erves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attain- 


required degree of excellence 
ghton Prize Established by the Reverend 
ly to the student making the best record in the 


is submitted 
Romeo Elton and awarded 


most advanced course in 


tin language and literature 
es MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize Established in 
memory of his son. Awarded annually to the 


1911 by Professor Ster- 
student who obtains the 


t average in Physics 1 and 2 

irles Clinton Swisher Historical € lub Prize 
's Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 
Awarded annually to the student who sub 


Established in 1936 by the 
1941 by the bequest 


fessor Swisher mits the best 


covering some phase of medieval history 
jamin D. Van Evera Me morial Prize Awarded 
caching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most eff 


annually to that Gradu- 
ective teacher during 


Irrent academic year 
e Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize 
enior in the Bachelor of Business Administration 


inding leadership and service to the University 
omas F. Walsh Prize Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 


Awarded annually to a graduat- 
degree program for 


nt who submits the best essay in Irish history 
exander Wilbourne Weddell Prize Established in 


lell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually 
of "the promotion of peace 


the property 


1923 by Virginia Chase 
to a candidate for à 


'é who writes the best essay on the subject 
1 Eu A . 
g the nations of the world [he prize essays shall become 


Y Unive i 
University and shall not be printed or published without the written 


B t 
nt of the University. The University reserves the right to withhold the 


d if has: 
f no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


i to conform to the follow- 


TUDE i : 
NT ENROLLED in the University ts requires 
of the college, 


regulati ; 
Bulations and to comply with the rules and regulations 


01, o 
Or division in which he is registered 


i stude 
ws ent who withdraws or is suspended, or 


is otherwise absent from the 


rsity 
y for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 


le x 

Coco; regulations in force at the time of his return 

tion on nowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
registration card, or any other Univer- 

If such falsification ts dis- 

University, 


| hath raton for admission, 

ered after am registration may be cancelled 

May be bitjo PM has established an academic record at the 

ligible orm = dismissal from the University Such a student will be 

the TA by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration 
ersity, 


"'ENDANCKE 


Student may 
* paid, : 


not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


He m; 
may attend only those classes for which he is registered. Regu 
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lar attendance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course 
undue absence. 
} 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the e 
school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the] 
versity. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar à 


| 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Averagi 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit; NC 
Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for cre 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for € 
a course in which he has received a grade of D or better, unless required | 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect mU 
submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Mini 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal E 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitti 
candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for credit a coul 
Which he has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do so b 
department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submit 
the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. In the Gn 
School of Arts and Sciences this regulation is slightly different (see pags 


INCOMPLETE / AUTHORIZED WI THDRAWAL 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (Incomplete) € 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / in 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the “ 
failure to complete the required work of the course. At the option of f 
Structor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyof 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instru 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades Il 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performane 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to cof 
the work of a course which is inst 
before the date when gr 
reasons are ] , 


not satisfactorily explained to the | 

ce 
ades must be turned in will be graded F. If e 
ater presented to the instructor, he may initiate an app” 


grade change. 
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{OVING AN INCOMPLETE 


ade : te ym à stu- 
information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete fre » - 
ts record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or division Cc 


ned, 


E QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


lolarship is computed in terms of the quality point index, mx we 
the number of quality points by the number of semester hours tor E 
| student has registered, both based on his record in this l niversity. Qua ^i 
nts are computed from grades as follows 4, four points; B, "ur pen ^ 
two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour or ~ 

| student has registered. Courses marked W, I, NC, or CR are not 4 n- 
ered in determining the index, except that courses marked 7 will be con- 
ered when a formal grade is recorded, An incomplete which is not removed 
thin one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades in courses 
€n at another institution are not considered in computing the quality-point 
ex. 


| 


'AL EXAMINATIONS 


al examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled at the end ptem 
vester by the Office of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbere 


Hl or above are scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instruc- 
F. 


ADEMIC DISHONESTY 


ademic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
de of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
the appropriate dean’s council, result in his suspension from the University 
a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for seedanenon, 
Pon approval of the appropriate dean's council, the disciplinary grade of 
'allure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for the course involved, and 
IS grade will be employed in the computation of the quality-point index or 
ademic Standing. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other 
purses except those in which all work has been completed 


ITHDRAWAL 


Ithdrawa] from a course or from the University requires the permussion of 
å dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered 
"Tmission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who 
> x have a clear financial record (see pages 32-33) 

"Ach college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for 


Semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the 
d of the se : 


All Mester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances 


| j 1 'an must be 
Charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 


Applic able on 


JOVern 
‘ernatio 


í tio School 
ly to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educatior the oo 


me ^ = n the che of Put 
: pat and Business Administration, and the graduate progra in u 
Vl Affairs 


i 
and 
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E ; Li 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor L 


not effect its discontinuance. r 
n 
€ 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


E 
ir 

Changes within a College, School, or Division.—A student may not at 
tute one course for another, drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” page 45),¢ 
his status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval Of 
dean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered f 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made}, 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned I 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or $ 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the € 
of study to which the change is made must be met 

Transfer within the University Application for transfer to another coe 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the 
provided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appropriate preprofes 
curriculum in Columbian College to Bachelor's degree candidacy in the 5 
of Education or the School of Public and International Affairs is automat 
completion of 60 or more semester hours of course work 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University 
dents may be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting colle 
school of the University. Work done in the Division of University Stu 
will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written app 
obtained from the relevant degree granting college or school, has been fil 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefull 
graduation requirements on pages 47-48 and to note that, unless othe 
specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at 
12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed while registe 
the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon transfe 
student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the re 
ments he must fulfill. 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory compl 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in ad 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

Auditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor" in a 
(no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part oF 5 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not T€ 
later for credit. 


mal 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and ! 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secu 
written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of whit 

be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized 
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ANCE SHEET 

degree candidates a bal- 
and the requirements re- 
et is issued only if the 


equest, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate 
sheet showing the amount of work completed 
ing to be met for the degree A second balance she 


nt changes major or degree objectives 


NSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
records are issued on request of the student or 


ial transcripts of student 
A fee of two dollars 1s charged 


wer student who has a clear financial record 
each transcript. 


YTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


ntain continuous registration until all de- 
ho have completed course registra- 
egistration by paying the 


ree candidates are expected to mal 
' requirements are satisfied. Students w 


| (including the thesis) must maintain continuous I 
10). Bv failing to register for one 


ntinuous registration" fee (see page 
readmitted 


ester or more, the student breaks his 
25). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy 
at the time of his readmission 

if they are taking courses, 


registration and must be 


e "Readmission," page 
curric N i 
urriculum requirements existing 


students 

dents must be registered during the summe! 
are receiving guidance on theses 
ner Sessions 


taki ^ E 
aking required examinations, or dis 


tations €! 
ns, Or are expecting to graduate at the end of the sumi 


LITARY LEAVE 


nno qam, to actin e duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
n for EEEa pE anar to his dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
lired of the ieee The maintenance of “continuous registration" is not re- 
in to the Us get on military leave; however, he must apply for readmis- 
lurn. Paym ^aa well in advance of the semester 1n which he expects to 
> time he E "A for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at 
[ granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for 


account ¢ n 
nt and use upon his return to the University 


ADU » 
)UATION REQUIREMENTS 


Emm: in February, May, and September 

e admission re enc " by the Faculty for graduation a stuc 

mpleted en of the college or sc hool in which he 

irements for dentia the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re- 

btedness to AS degree for which he is registered; and be free from all in- 
e University. Registration, either for course work or on the 

summer ses- 


jent must have met 
is registered; 


ontin 
on a fee basis, is required for the semester OF 
pplication pre the awarding of a degree 2 
filed and the : ;raduation.—An “Application for Graduation" form must 
ester or conf uis t fee paid at the time of registration for the last se- 
ee requirements s o! the senior or final vear. Students completing de- 
?rmal convocati non the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
ation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree 
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3 PI 
sgistration for 

requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of regi 
Summer Sessions. 


l 

: > :ments fol 

Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship require 4 
particular degree for which he is registered ug ad ot h 
~ » » » > CEICC i Ja 

Curriculum. —Minimum curriculum requirements for each deg : 


under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. d 
Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate dis S T 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 ollegd 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school E a nsfd' 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students E: " 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other v i ; 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college Y eO 
cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or — yei | 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sough "s sa 
The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the pal 
lar degree for which he is registered. Mer 
National Teacher Examinations All candidates for the degree o F 
of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher I -— 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to re 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has beef 


è : a Mente inal form f 
tion of requirements for a degree must be presented in its fina 


satisfactory. sartial saf 
Thesis or Dissertation —A thesis or dissertation submitted in parti 
i 


dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified 
University Calendar. becom 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, e 
property of the University and are deposited in the University 1 bran 
the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation E 
appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations governing 
and dissertations. 


| 
: 


HONORS 


WITH DISTINCTION 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may be a 
"With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets t 
cific requirements of his college or school, as follows 

1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Public 2 
ternational Affairs—the attainment of the grades of A in 60 per cent * 
courses taken at this institution; or in 

2. School of Education or School of Government and Business E 
tion—the attainment of a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all 
work taken at this institution cast 

To be eligible, a student must have completed at this institution at leas 
half of the courses required for the degree 


SPECIAL HONORS 


` : > gri 
Special Honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member of the Y 
7 r x . . 1 
ing class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field Of 
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idation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the follow- 


requirements: 
He must have his candidacy for Special 
nber representing the major department or 


Honors approved by the faculty 
field not later than the begin- 


g of the senior year 

.. He must meet such other conditions as may 
acy is approved 

l. He must have completed at this institution at least 


be set at the time his can- 


one-half of the courses 
uired for the degree. 
|. He must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or school in which 
is registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or 
School of Public and International Affairs—attainment of the grades of 
or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; OF (b) the 


1001 of Education or the School of Government and Business Administra- 


n—maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work taken 


this institution. 


PARTMENTAL HONORS 


ie Department of History offers Departmental Honors if students meet specific 
quirements, For details, see the Department of History 


IE LIBRARY 


the privilege of using the Uni- 


ls 3 
tudents registered in the University have 
Icome to browse at 


ix. Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are we 
aac. The Student Identification Card must be presented when books are 
or outside use. 

bos 22 period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 days 
Iulii - I is charged for each day à book is overdue. Any book which 
Pserve em to recall by the Library if needed for reserve or other use 
Pen, ‘dens must be used in the reserve reading room W hen the I ibrary is 
i A E en mav be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 
serve ud of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a 
i a IS student are withheld until his library 
cord is clear. d 
All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 


tailed " 
d regul; : 
aks regulations, available on application to any of the Library's service 


overdue. Grades of a 


IGHT ^ 
IT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


he ri : 

right i CX < 

e U s reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Diversity. 


ude or from anv class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
ent or the 


University, the University Administration deems ıt advisable 


IGHT p 
1 T TO CHANGE RULES 
fhe Un; 
Diversity : 
* Univ sity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
odify or ch l 


to force whe ange requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 


never the à 
hever the proper authorities may determine 
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RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs with 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the | 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be fle) 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community ın 
legitimate endeavors. 

No information concerning a student will be released except as noted be 

1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned (if 1 
date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home and # 
addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of enrollment; 
class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or guardian. | 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutio 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various re 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, ete 

Additional information will be released only on written authorization 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena 
be referred to the University’s legal counsel 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access te 
dent files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified repres 
tives from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the M 
mation listed under No. 1, above. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only ! 
the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be nol 
An undergraduate student desiring certification for the Selective Service sy 
must go to the Registrar's Office and complete the Selective Service Inform 
Card which authorizes the University to notify his draft board of his full 
enrollment. It is the student’s obligation to complete this card if he wan 
draft board to know that he is registered as a full-time student 
This card contains the following statement: 
By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University, to notif} 
draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any chang 
academic status that occur during this semester 
National Law Center students and students in the School of Medicine sl 
check with the appropriate dean’s office for details of the policy in their s 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property A 
and Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security 


SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


DENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


Appendix (pages 505-7) contains regulations recently approved by the 
Iversity's Board of Trustees. 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


E UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C.- American University, Catholic Uni- 
sity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
i Howard University—are associated in a Consortium through which they 
brdinate the use of their respective facilities; District of Columbia Teachers 
llege, Gallaudet College, and Trinity College are associate members of the 
nsortium, Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of 
se institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings of 
the Particular courses which best meet their needs. 
articipation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
r, are excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
ne are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
a of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
n University. 
= pour cones involving private instruction (such as music or art) or 
dni má - a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Con- 
ioe... must be paid by the individual student to the institution 
aining Cor : rr A student interested in registering for Reserve Officer 
Students TA ( "ee ) courses should consult the Registrar at his institution. 
rticipating » encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 
" —— See pages 27-28 for information concerning registration 
t are met ras A student may not take courses at another institution 
Registration f at his own 
titution in o and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
n institution E the student is enrolled. The student registers and pays at his 
or all Consortium courses. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Director of Speech Pathology and A udiology J.W. Hillis 
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Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional spé 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for indivi 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are red 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. | 

t 


The Reading Center  —— j m ise B: 


Director Mary Ellen Coleman h 


THE READING CENTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective services f | 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college studeni 
well as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in 
ference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, © 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated inte 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed Mechanical 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are ava 
for increasing speed of comprehension. 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for individual instructio! 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 a lesson; for instruction in 
groups, secondary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two-hour sess 
are offered for adults, $140; for full-time George Washington Universi 
dents and faculty, $65. All fees are payable in advance at the Office 
Cashier. l 


Veterans Education 


THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W 
sists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans 
any problems which may arise concerning their benefits, This Office als 
esses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Adminis 
so that monthly allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the | 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 


by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fu 
before certification of enrollment can 


be made to the Veterans Administ 
and which includes other information 


of general interest 


The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington l 
20421. 


University Computer Center 


Director R.E. Thomas 


UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
3 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
Oses to all registered students and to members of the instructional staff. 
Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 
'm which serves the University in its educational, research, and administra- 
endeavors. The Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts in con- 
ing faculty and staff seminars, consulting with users in the design and pre- 
ition of complicated programs, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 
he Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 370 Model 145 
puter with large capacity on-line disk storage, a card read/punch, a high- 
d line printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages available to the 
are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/I), As- 
bler Language, and ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, statistical, data 
upulation, and simulation systems and special languages are available in the 
ary of programs. Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served basis for 
paration of programs and data. 
Y cov programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
i usiness Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
uw. and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
x t at utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
he Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day. 


ZA Continuing Education for Women 


E OFFICE " ; 

ists its OF CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 2130 H Street, N.W., 

cribj omen who wish to return to academic study. Brochures are available 
ibing programs. 


—— — General Alumni Association 


E a 
ice ree THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
ses, and to selves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
Eligible a. the general welfare of the University. s 
rsity and ^o ed oe those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
Or has nga m left the University in good standing, or any person who 
niversity or or emand of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
E" e Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
- life members of the George Washington University General 
are e oe e the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
alumni ar. ributors to the George W ashington University Fund. 
ess or occu re urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
umni, Ipation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
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Vice President for Student Affairs W.P. Smith, Jr. 

Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs K.E. Bumgarner ? 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center B.C. Bell 

Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops st 
life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University's | 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offic 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, E 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Acti 
Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service | 


STUDENT SERVICES 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 
Assistant Dean of Students Barbara Lembcke 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information 
general student body and assists in program development on campus, P 
larly in the residence halls. Since the members of the staff of this of 
well informed on University policies and all student services provided of 
pus, they are able to provide referrals or answers to questions. The I 
Students works with the Adviser to International Students, the Director 
Counseling Center, the Director of the Educational Opportunity Programi 
the Director of Housing in the implementation of their programs 


HOUSING 


Director of Housing Ann Webster | 
Assistant Directors of Housing Gail Hanson, David Longanecker, George 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is a" 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Wash! 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the Un! 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private 
must be made by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation Thi 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University residen 
information, an application for residence hall space, a medical exam! 
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> Unive i. The medical exami- 
and a declaration of intent to attend the l —— GG 
n form must be completed by the € anc p P erae errem 
| $ "Enn ice. The application Ic d 
X* > Health Service Office i 4t. The housing deposi i 
für hi yanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The rs vorm 
Í tos í ze a e 
ted penc the first semester's room charge. ut retis dus, 
emic yet and lease payment must be made by July 1* 


P. ient au 
-74 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semeste 


Men: 

ns Hall $800 
double room 750 
triple room pow 
oun Hall a 
double room 715 
triple room 

Women: 

ng Hall 875 
single room 825 
double room 

Men and Women: 715 
wford Hall—double room 875 
chell Hall—single room 

rston Hall 825 
double room, triple room, large room for four 715 
suite for six 

duate Men and Women Only: 875 
iduate Hall- apartment for three 825 
dison Hall—double room 


JD SERVICE 


ate in the food 
"dent freshmen and sophomores are required to n alis 
vice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven- ay. E mh 
n, at the rate of $700* for the academic year. — wis Sam 
' 20-meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Mon Benepe seg 
' $665* for the academic year. Each plan is optional for ote —À 
quate students, Food service payment does not cover L a —- — 
vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining rc 


B »d Heck Marvin 
ll and the second floor contract dining room in the Clo 
nter, 


UNSON HALL APARTMENTS 


e containin 
nason Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment houe oar 
one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and d E ates 
° Biven Priority for residency until July 15 each year. Senic one — 
^ nave lived at least one year in University residence halls „w hi e E 
eh residency after that date if space is available. All leases are 
Onths, . 


Resi 
*sidence hall and food service prices subject to change 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
Director W.T. Trent 
Counselor Yvonne Thomas | 


The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college educa 
primarily to black and other minority students who are graduates of Dis 
of Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents. It prov 
an opportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any field and at 
same time receive academic and/or financial assistance | 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Director B.C. Bell | 
Assistant Director D.L. Cotter 
Financial Officer L.R. Moore 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Pro 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student 
faculty organizations. 

A two-board structure, representative of all elements of the Univ 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the C 
The Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely with the full 
staff in the development of procedures and policies which provide a frame 
for the Center's operation 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
Director Sal Fiscina, M.D. 


The Student Health Service is a general outpatient clinic designed to assist 
dents registered on campus with their health needs. This Service is local 
935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building) 

Physicians are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. to 5 p. 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to L 
on Saturday. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer se 
except that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m 

During hours when the Student Health Service is closed, on-campus st 
may contact consulting physicians for advice connected with illness Of 
gency by calling 223-2200 (the Medical Bureau). All callers should 
identify themselves as George Washington University students and ask fo 
physician-on-call. For serious emergencies occurring during hours W 
Student Health Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Re 
the University Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergent) 


ag » . ont 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not curren 
rolled or who has severed his connection with the University is inelig 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage 
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lesires, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be responsible 
all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of 
Student Health Service (for example, laboratory and X-ray work and re- 
als to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the 
lent. Within the Student Health Service, there will be only a few small 
Tges for some services, such as materials for an allergy injection series, Over- 
` immunizations, and certain other services 

iny student who intends to train for an athletic team is required to pass a 
rough medical examination. The University is not responsible for injuries 
Pived in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of 
Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


ALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


è Student Health Service Office has arranged for Health and Accident Insur- 
"x on an elective basis, for full-time students registered on campus. Interested 
ents should contact the Student Health Service Office. 


UNSELING CENTER 
rector E.L. Phillips 


Phage Center offers to students enrolled in the University services 
lcational onm E. assist individuals in the diagnosis and treatment of their 
hdemic 7B eeu and social problems; to diagnose problems leading to 
h; and to d o to offer vocational counseling and programmed instruc- 
t handled coi ec to qualified agencies for assistance with problems 
apy, and indi : Center, Behavior therapy, individual and group psycho- 
The Cui ww ual and group counseling are available 
scribed by cor n special assessments including diagnostic measures 
r the Universit — Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
lected aasetement and for other selected educational institutions, and some 
"ees Students Am business and industry 
hiversity Ka m are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
Continue to use is A sa — without charge. If the student dene 
arged for short-te ^ Mem offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be 
erm treatment. Fees for testing and long-term treatment 


! 
Pend u 

pon ^ s^ a . 
enter Office the services involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling 


‘TER | 
NATIONAL STUDENTS 
ternation 
Serves 
eks to 


al House 
ihe a * is the campus center for students from foreign countries 
50 as the " t 
promot ne headquarters of the International Students’ Society, which 
e T: 
international friendship and understanding by welcoming to 


s "rshi st " 
lates, P students from all countries, including those from the United 


| ational Students has his Office in International House 
ea 

e ch dav throughout the school week for consultation on im- 
Bulations and on 


of the f any matters concerning the social and academic 
oreign student 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


Career Services Officer Gertrude McSurely 
Associate Career Services Officer W.R. Stovall 
Assistant Career Services Officer Carol Coy 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to d 
seeking students and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or 
nent employment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the se 
of this Office early in their college experience. 

Counseling concerning trends in employment, areas of employment, v 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job interviews, re 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application are always 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program by bu 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all part 
service. Referral and placement functions of the on-campus College Work 
Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career Services 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment in all 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues of servi 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in the structured syste 
business, government, and education is also provided in the Student and A 
Career Services Office. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious org 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies S 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religious 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for c 
ing. 

Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the 
versity community as announced. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Director of Student Activities David Speck 
Activities and Orientation Coordinator John Perkins 
Program Coordinator Janet Willson 

Assistant to the Director Irene Cavanagh 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of St 
the Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of 
Activities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizati 
program development, campus leadership training, and participation in 
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jects—both within the University community and in the community at large. 
$ Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for development and main- 
ince Of a master activities calendar—for registering and assisting campus 
Anizations, for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin Center) and events, 
| for informing the University community of the many activities and pro- 
hi Which can enrich the educational experience through a variety of weekly, 
thly, and annual publications. The Student Activities Office is also respon- 
E for coordinating a comprehensive orientation program for new students 
Pring the University. Students interested in participating in the many social, 
ural, or extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves 
h the facilities and functions of the Student Activities Office and its staff. 


IVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


i George Washington University is an active, working community where 
lent involvement has become a motivating force in the governance of the 
eh through the committee structure, This involvement has helped 
Policies and programs beneficial not only to the student population, 
the total University community, While serving on these committees, 
Met orwern are able to participate in the formulation and the application 
stars. Stitutional policy. 
. ann committees on which members of the student body are 
lor ue Student Activities Office has a relatively complete file on 
?rmation "wee and interested students should inquire there for further 
rief aiii: i itional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. 
loint Cont, on of some of these committees follows: 
ated in res — 7 of Faculty and Students. his administrative committee, 
ulty indies — a resolution of the Faculty Senate, IS composed of seven 
S of this co student members, and other ex officio members. Mem- 
The TU» e pt are appointed by the President. 
dent-faculty sone officially charged to “facilitate all efforts to improve 
Senate polic see to “encourage student recommendations in all areas 
nges in im rmulation which affect ‘Student life, and to recommend 
ules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student 


e” The C > s 
dent-fa er ommittee has specific advisory powers in many areas concerning 
Pommitte ty relations and the interests of the student body. 
s e » » Dap . ` . » ` 

e on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judicial System 


OMposed o : F 
of three faculty members and three student members, one of whom 


the Chai 

ne Se ot pie Student Court, one a student member of the Student- 

e Committee ars Appeals, and one selected from the campus at large. 

Tetary to the dec Judicial System works closely with the Executive 

efficiently, fairly -- Sytem to make sure that the various hearing bodies 

Other rorem E expeditiously conducting their business. 

, the inion include the following: the Committee on University Park- 
on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsored Research, 


' Commi 
mittee ; . I : 
okstore ee on Student Publications, and the Committee on the University 


ANDING C i 
' COMMITTEES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


© schools 
and colleges maintain various standing committees concerned 
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with specific aspects of the college program; the majority are faculty 
mittees. One of particular interest to students, the Columbian College Adi 
Committee on Honors Program, includes three student representatives, 
erally chosen from alumni of the sophomore-year honors program. Thi 
visory Committee selects leaders for honors seminars in the College, r 
independent-study projects, and advises concerning the merits of these pr 
Invitations to Committee membership are initiated by the College. 


THE STUDENT NOMINATING BOARD 


This all-student board was created by the President upon the recomme 
of the Joint Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The 
was established "to make appointments to all University Committees thal 
student members where there is no other existing means by or through org 
tional charter or constitution to do so." 

The members of the Student Nominating Board are the President of 
Board; the President of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member of the 
uate School of Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one represe 
from each of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers’ C 
Joint Committee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, and 
ciation of Medical Students. 


THE PROGRAM BOARD 


The University Program Board, through its student committee structu 
membership, provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreational p 
on campus. As a result, students are afforded opportunities to broadefi 
educational experiences by developing and participating in those pf 
which contribute to the life of the University community. 

Student membership on the Program Board is composed of four eX 
officers (Chairman, Vice Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer) elected fr 
general student body in the spring semester, and five committee chair 
pointed after that election, The five committees of the Program Board 
Public Relations Committee, Concert Committee, Arts Coordinating Com 
Political Affairs Committee, and Social Committee. These students wo 
appointed faculty members and professional staff from the Division of 
Affairs in carrying out their many programs and activities. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
The following is a representative list of organizations active at the UM 


during 1972-73. More complete information on these and other organ 
is available at the Student Activities Office. 


ACADEMIC, DEPARTMENTAL, DIVISIONAL, OR SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Civilization Undergraduate Majors, Anthropology Club, E 
(debating) Society, Eta Sigma Phi (Latin and Greek fraternity), Geology 
German Club, Public Administration Students Organization, Russiafl 
Sigma Alpha Eta (speech and hearing fraternity), School of Public à 
national Affairs Advisory Board. 
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[OR SOCIETIES 


-ognizing "outstanding intel- 
hi Beta Kappa.—A. national honor society i tei rias aer d 
jal capacity well employed" in the field of li € f Bachelor of Arts or 
junior students who are candidates for the -- s hown broad cultural 
helor of Science in Columbian College and who x n general promise, 
rests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high c a pue: cent of a class, be 
scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding E Á? vha Chapter of the 
ted to membership by the Faculty members of't ~ à 2 the University 
rict of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other sc d sideration for mem- 
| meet the above requirements are also eligible -— m peer work in 
hip, provided that their program of studies includes aj 
liberal arts. » of which is to 
igma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the rm Outstanding 
urage original investigation in science, pure anc be atm and under- 
luate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, 


-scarc é be elected to asso- 
luates who have shown marked ability in research may be 
> membership. 


'elphi.—An intersorority honorary society. 
elta Phi Alpha.—A national German honor society 


: . : al forensic society 
elta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha ^ national forensic ) 
obro Slovo. 


students. ES » stress- 
" : ge women, stre 
fortar Board.—A national society for junior or senior college 


leadership, scholarship, and service. 
micron Di 


r gri ¥ ndergradu- 
A national Slavic honor society for graduate and u g 


ta Kappa.—A. national fraternity for junior and senior men, 
hasizing leadership in extracurricular activities UM TNI auri" 
hi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to Deltas fr. ahaa fresh- 
! scholarship and attainment. membership in which is ap js Valent. 
! men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equiv: 

i Delta Phi. -A national French honor society. *xcellence in schol- 
i Lambda T'heta.—A national honor society recognizing exce — 

> achievement and leadership among women students in education. 

i Mu Epsilon. A national mathematics honorary. 

si Chi. —A national psychology fraternity. : 

igma Delta Pi.—A national Spanish honor society 


ERNATIONAL AND CULTURAI EXCHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 


avansary Intern 


rns al S ents” 
ational, Indian Cultural Association, International Studen 
ety, Korean Sty 


$ S » students 
idents Association, Organization of Arab Students, Stude 
Tnational Meditation Society, Wah Geo Club. 


FORMING ARTS 


: - > Pie Film Festival; 

Coordinating Committee of the Program Board; € herry Pie reb ers 
. P > "tO 

Cert Committee of the Program Board; George Amam a dia 

Ke Company; Metatheatre Project; Univ ersity Chamber YOiT, , 


"sente / these 
hestra: University Players. A variety of programs is presented by 
IPS throughout the academic year. 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, GWU Ripx 
ciety, Political Affairs Committee of the Program Board, Young Americ? 
Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and econo 
Personnel Society, Pre-Legal Society, Pre-Medical Society, Sigma Delt 
(journalism), Student Planning Association. 


PUBLICATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Academic Forum (student-faculty journal), The Cherry Tree ( yearl 
Potomac Review (publication of Consortium graduate students), The 
Creek (literary magazine), Student Directory, This Month (listing of 
cultural events in the Washington area), This Week (weekly listing of scht 
events), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Where to Go 
(shops, stores, and services in the campus area), WRGW (University 
Station). 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Sciené 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Association, NÉ 
Foundation, Nichiren Sho Shu Study Academy, Religious Society of Fl 
Satsang, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellowship, 
Foundation. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

Circle K, Ecology Action, Freedom Shore Experience, GW Day Care C 
tee, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, RAP-ID RESCUE, St. Elizabeths 
tal Project, SERVE, Student Volunteer Action Council. 

SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 

Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, ! 
Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 

SOCIAL SORORITIES 

Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma. A Pani 


Council includes representatives of all sorority chapters at the University) 


SPECIAL INTEREST AND ADVOCATE GROUPS | 


Black People's Union; Campus Association for Principled Education; Co! 
sion on Model Government; D.C. Public Interest Research Group, GW C 
Freedom Leadership Foundation; Gay People's Alliance; GW  Alph& 
Club; GW Labor Committee; Jewish Activist Front; Open Committee 
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Jniversity Government; People's Union; Scientists and Engineers for Politi- 
Action; Student/Faculty Union for an Open University; Student Mobiliza- 
Committee to End the War; Women’s Liberation. 


tTS, HOBBIES, RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


hda Marga Yoga Society, Bridge Club, Cheerleaders, Folkdance, GW Ama- 
Radio Club, GWU Chapter of Yoga Institute of Washington, GWU Grotto, 


P Parachute Club, GWU Rugby Club, Ski Club. 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference. Its teams participate against 
r universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The inter- 
giate program is comprised of basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, 
tling, rifle, crew, and cross country. 

x University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities for 
| men and women through the Department of Physical Education, Health, 
| Recreation. : 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


& ME — Tho work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
in the Es oM exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lounge 
Z pad ie m of the Cloyd Heck Marvin c enter. With the cooperation 
oncert Series - an annual student art exhibit is presented. 
ve oudointa ‘each he Department of Music presents an artist concert series 
rchestra an LO S - 
Iwo rs Pg ain Concert Series —The University Orchestra and Chorus 
xtracurricular - lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
ersity comm: activities, The Chorus presents major performances to the 
hg concerts TE four or five times a year, including regular Christmas and 
rogram Büsid : "Rivereity Orchestra a four or five concerts a year. 
semester at e Ihe University Program Board sponsors concerts 
ecreation Prog uc nationally known entertainers perform. 
Ment of TS enga 1 he University Recreation Association and the De- 
Ports and dae Education, Health, and Recreation arrange a wide variety 
eational activities and special events for all students. 
on the sa "he Department produces seven major plays during the 
n Lisner Audit scenium/ thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre 
ted in the EE original and experimental plays are pro- 
| aspects of EAM Theatre. Students have the opportunity to participate 
Tees for som — and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. 
€ of their production work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans Barbara Dunham, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
R.C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


FACULTY* 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, H.F. Brigh 


Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. Burns, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, LH.$ 


J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Jerome Cornfield, T.F. Courtless, Jr., Milton 
R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi, A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, 


Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, C.E. Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, J 


Gastwirth, Jacqueline Goodnow (Research), Marvin Gordon, F.S. 
Andrew Gyorgy, R.C. Haskett, G.F. Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.W: 
H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, Chin-Yao Hsieh, R.G. Jones, J.W. Ke 
R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, G.M. Koehl, 


Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite, Sar Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy 


Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. Mac 


G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, J.L. Métivier, Jr4 


Michael, Charles Milton (Research), C.C. Mondale, R.H. Moore, J.N. 
Gardner Murphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin 


Kittie Parker, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, Francisco Prats, R.E. Purce 
Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlageh 


Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, Chung-wen Shih, R.H. Shumway, F.R. 
Henry Solomon, Herbert Solomon, George Steiner, R.W. Stephen 
Stevens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research); 


Tak Taam, Geza Teleki, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, 


Walker, Jr., R.L. Weintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.E. Wood; 
Yakobson, H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 

Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, T.F. Carroll, F.A. Chai 
Joseph Grunwald, Frederick Gutheim, M.L. Jones, E.G. Kaufim@ 
Kornicker, Raymond Manning, H.P. Miller, R.P. Multhauf, J.W. 
H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 

Associate Professors Eugene Abravanel, Ruth Bari, Bette Barton, Lee 
L.S. Bowling, A D Britt, Letitia Brown, E.A. Caress, A.E. Claeysse 
A.G. Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, Linda DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr« 
Eads, C.F. Elliott, I.I. Glick, R.S. Goldfarb, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffit 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registr! 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are 
members of the Faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
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ber, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, Mary Holman, R.L. Hum- 
rey, Jr., C. T. Ireland, S.G. James, Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, 
ing Katz, Young Kim, Virginia Kirkbride, Ruth Krulfeld, Myrna Lee, 
tricia Lengermann, J.F. Lewis, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, J.M. Logsdon, 
F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, W.L. Marsh, Muriel McClanahan, J.A. Morgan, Jr., 
A. Moser, Nadine Natov, G.A. Olkhovsky, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, 
\. Quitslund, Bernard Reich, W.M. Reynolds, Charles Rice, Philip Robbins, 
W. Rowe, D.A. Rowley, R.C. Rutledge, Pilar Sáenz, S.O. Schiff, Lois 
hWoerer, D.E. Silber, W.A. Smith, Carl Steiner, R.H. Tanck (Research), 
H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, Irene Thompson, Richard Thornton, N.A. 
kens, W.L. Turner, C.E. Tuthill, Dewey Wallace, Jr., S.J. Wayne, R.C. 
llson, Lawrence Winkler, R.Y.C. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski 
nct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, C.J. Lange, C.G. McWright, D.L. 
wson, Mary Rice, Donald Robinson, C.F. Roper, Joseph Rosewater 
tant Professors A.D. Andrews II, D.L. Atkins, Ines Azar, Shirley Bar- 
t, J.R. Barth, J.T. Bennett, G.R. Bozzini, Diane Brewer, Alison Brooks, 
\. Bull IIT, S.W. Burks, Agnes Cannon, R.L. Combs, R.E. Darcy, J.P. Fox, 
*. Fredland, N.C, Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., V.K. Golla, S.A. 
S Fuller Griffith, R.A. Hadley, Lilien Hamilton, Suzanne Hammersberg, 
- Harris, Julia Hicks, A.J. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom, T.L. Hufford, 
t. Huvé, H.D. Junghenn, M.A. Kandel, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.F. Klarén, 
s i nowlton, J.L. Lake, D.L. Lee, D.R. Lehman, Gregory Ludlow, William 
.. “neau, Henry Merchant, B.M. Mergen, W.G. Nash, H.R. Nau, Elizabeth 
Viam, R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke, E.O. Pederson, Judith Plotz, Sonya 
Stund, Joan Regnell, L.P. Ribuffo, L.A. Rothblat, P.L. Sargent (Visiting), 
A. ganlan, Suzanne Simons, J.M. Starrels, C.W. Sten, Phyllis Stewart, 
epe. K.L. Storrs, M.F. Taragin, J.M. Thibault, R.E. Thomas, D.D. 
3 Wan Ruth Wallace, G.C.Y. Wang, Maria Wilmeth, W.T. Woodward, 
&- VEM, Jr., Mary Xiroyanni, A.M. Yezer 
eae e Professors Barbara Dunham, R.S. French, J.K. Kern, Elyse 
Tre, Mary Miller, Fredrica Rosenberg, P.E. Spiegler, Margaret Tolson, 
Neier ne Eileen Zeitz 
fhowie dith Carlberg, R.L. Cole, Dana Fischer, Rachel Keith, Judith 
Pp Zz, Dean Munroe, B.K. Netland, J.J. O'Connell, Jr., Türker Özdoğan, 
: tarady, Anne Richardson 


COMMITTEES* 


N'S COUNC i 
UNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRST 


I: D : 
T L. Atkins, Marvin Gordon 


5 is. McClanahan, Irene Thompson 
“nen Hamilton, Bernard Reich 


N's co 
E UNC à i 
NCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRST 


i A Hill, R.H. Moore 
`; Bett; Hadley, Ching-Yao Hsieh 
© Barton, C.A. Moser 


IM 
! De, 
an of C 
te ol i ; : n 
ed by the Fanbian College of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all committees. 
ty to serve through the designated year 
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COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


C.D. Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr, HL. 3g 
W.E. Schmidt 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), Letitia Brown, A.D. Kirsch, T.P. Perro 
Métivier, Charles Rice, Lawrence Winkler 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, J.A. Frey, G.E. Mazz 
Métivier, R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C. Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 


Barbara Dunham (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, Elizabeth Neyman, 
Quitslund, R.C. Rutledge, W.E. Schmidt, W.A. Smith, E.A. Stone, W.L. 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRAM 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Linda DePauw, R.N. Ganz, Jr., W.B. ( 
G.E. Mazzeo, C.C. Mondale, R.B. Thompson, three student representat 


COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


R.H. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., G.F. Henigan, Muriel McCl 
R.C. Willson 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS* 


A.H. Desmond (Chairman), J.A. Frey, R.W. Kenny, R.H. Moore, | 
Reich, W.M. Reynolds, R.C. Vincent 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE ci 
OF GENERAL STUDIES 


R.C. Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.D. Herbe! 
Holman, David Nelson, D.G. White 


COUNCIL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES} 


CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Thomson & McKinnon Auc 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 


bad Elected by the Faculty. 
f This Council serves both Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate 


o 
sa 


and Sciences. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, si 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
are ex officio members of the Council. 
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[BERS OF THE COUNCIL 


bor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 

Iron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washington, D.C. 
ll Edward Finley (Retired Director of the National Gallery of Art), Wash- 
ston, D.C. 

e R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 
ation, Washington, D.C. 

tk Hayes, Washington, D.C. 

[Ross Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries, Washington, 


p Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. 
| Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 
ry Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 
irt Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


INTRODUCTION 


am founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal 
Follege of the University, has continued to expand and develop with the 
tip sem Its central situation makes participation in the life of the 
a for resident students. The cosmopolitan nature of 
nts y reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because the 
t lao: Tom the fifty states and from ninety foreign countries, class dis- 
T — student conversations are enriched by a challenging vari- 
Points, 
Pad in history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, move- 
ent and 1 z higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly changing patterns 
Tae social needs, notably the increasing maturity and knowledge of 
es in its "oam freshman, the College in 1971 inaugurated sweeping 
ge academic programs. In brief summary, the changes are designed 
sien ae able student to earn his baccalaureate degree in less than 
inations ees either by earning credit through a wide variety of 
[ Program: (2, performing with excellence within a 90-semester-hour three- 
wn academic provide each student with a greater opportunity to design 
S except in th Program by eliminating almost all specific course require- 
e major field; (3) encourage an early and close association 
and individual faculty members in the field of the student's 
' and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 


Pen fac 
aculty and student. 
Portunities 


exist for double majors; interdisciplinary programs; and, in 
Student who finds no existing major or program suitable to his 
e student P special interdisciplinary programs which may be developed 
val of Fe consultation with departmental advisers and with the final 
lumbian C Pe zgn on Programs. i 
Bachelor ot ege offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in 

Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical 
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s 


: ` : | 
Technology; prelegal and premedical programs; the first two years ! 
professional programs in Education and in Public and International Afif 


Lae? Se eee ae | 

Columbian College has degree-granting authority over the off-campus pr 
leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bach 
General Studies (areas of concentration in history, mathematics, 
science, and psychology), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (areas of concem 
in cartography and geodesy), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 
These off-campus degree programs are administered by the College O 
eral Studies. For further information see the College of General Studie 
logue. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the 
liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop 
particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It dem 
the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning 
the same time an understanding of how that specialization fits into the 
context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront 
man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened eX 
which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of C or higher in all course W 
ing the first semester may be eligible to participate in the George Wa 
University-American College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris P 
Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this opportunity to pro 
the cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spending their seco 
living and studying in Paris. Credits earned in this Program will be tr 
rable toward a degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
courses are taught in English, a knowledge of French is not mandatory 
desirable. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the pr? 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited 
school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, P 
with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
American history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


i : Lj 
* A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggref? 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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zebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and sta- 
; and one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equiva- 
are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 
The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
work, 
College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scholastic 
ude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test 
is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or January. 
s on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for 
are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Edu- 
nal Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 
èr Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date 
e test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores 
nt to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 
D.C. 20006. 
College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the 
rican College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant should 
st that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the 
rican College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
PPlicant take the tests in October of the senior year 
? Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the ade- 
y of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum- 
m not present all of the formal requirements stated above. The 
ee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


REGULATIONS 


ula i 1 ^ 
d tions regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
9n pages 21-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 


D 
EMIC WORK LOAD 


"nc s ; 
niea 0" academic performance of high quality, the student's work load 


seme student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 
On probar Ours, A student employed more than 20 hours a week who is 
‘he "St ion may take not more than 10 hours. 

NMittee - » work taken by a student on probation may be limited by the 
| alli n Scholarship. 

3 he student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
QO grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses totaling 


zt 

ng po ester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed student who, 

| has ely preceding semester, has received no grades below B 

y take ye grades of A in two courses totaling at least 6 semester hours 
tuda, COUT: 

Mester e Who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 

y be ust report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 


Miusad :; 
djusted, if necessary. 
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ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. 
student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory n 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the l 
Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplemi 
work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of th 
dent. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuitié 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to m 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee a 
Dean. 


HONORS | 


Sophomore Honors Program.—Columbian College offers an honors p 
for selected sophomores. The program is designed to provide an appr 
challenge and opportunity for gifted students: to permit early identifica 
students with the highest potential for high-quality graduate work and 
in competitive award programs; to introduce educational innovations 
may possibly be applied at a later date to the student body at large; t0 
together a group of students whose activities will enable them to con 
more significantly to academic discussion within the University as a 
and to involve superior students in a program unmistakably identified wit 
liberal arts ideal of the generally educated man, thus balancing the emph 
concentrated study that is the heart of existing departmental honors pro 

The program normally consists of 2 honors seminars (see page 326) 
limited to approximately 15 students. Each seminar carries 3 semester 
of credit, and represents elective hours in the student's program. Direct 
the seminars invite expert faculty members from different fields to a 
discussion of particular problems. Students may elect a program of in 
ent study in place of the second seminar. 

Participants in the Honors Program are selected at the end of their firk 
on the basis of an application to the program. All students who earn four fin 
or B or better in their first semester are automatically eligible to apply. So 
students doing high-quality work may apply on the recommendation of 
their instructors. 

A student will have the designation “sophomore honors" entered i 
permanent record if he (1) completes successfullv 2 semesters of honor 
and (2) earns grades of B or better in s 


16 courses during his first two y 
study. 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who t 
ter hours in any one semester, who receives grades of A in at least 
cent of the course work taken in that semester, and who has no grades 
for that semester, is placed on the Dean's List for that semester. 


akes a minimum of 15 
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DEMIC STANDING 


{Student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
ding. 

he following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
ted to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or more) 
ring the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semester 
rs during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the sum- 
r Sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record 
four courses (3 or more semester hours of credit each), or multiples thereof, 
her than on their record in any one semester. 


OBATION 


Student who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses carrying 
PT More semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on proba- 
m. A student in his first semester on probation who receives one grade of F 
[Such à course will be continued on probation for a second semester. Two 
ades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining pro- 
ition, Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of J will be considered a 
irt of the record for the semester during which the 7 is removed. A student on 
dation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is 
Moved from probation, 


SPENSION 


- Who in one semester receives grades of F in three Courses carrying 
A Semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspended. A 
is n his first semester on probation who receives two or more grades of 
Such courses is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades 

~ hien Courses in any later semester on probation is suspended. Two 
nsion "d Will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining sus- 
rt of th ny grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a 

€ record for the semester during which the / is removed. 

er oe period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 
hing “jn dates for applying for readmission are the same as those gov- 
eking ma dergraduate Admission (see pages 21-24). A suspended student 
d m admission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission 
nducted p. Standing that during his absence from the University he has so 
imself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student 


spe , ; 
Med twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
D 
SEMESTER WARNING 


na at the end of the sixth week of each semester, instructors file in the Office 
Satis um the names of freshman and sophomore students who are doing 
With he work, a notice of Warning is sent to the student and a copy 
nt that * appropriate adviser. A “Warning s constitutes notice to the stu- 
he should consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 
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INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL d 


Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized $ 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44. l 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of I must be removed no later thai 
last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immedi 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of / is assi 
An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this period is automatically ch 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an inst 
and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committ 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such peti 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of J cannot be re 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 
No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study co 


i 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS | 


A freshman is a student who has completed less than 30 semester 
A student becomes a sophomore when he completes 30 semester hours. À 
dent becomes a junior when he completes 60 semester hours. A student be 
a senior when he completes 90 semester hours. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a Bachelor's 
(normally because he already holds one), but who wishes for valid aca 
reasons to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in this 
is permitted only with the prior approval of the appropriate Dean's C 


THE FRESHMAN YEAR 


A freshman is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal 
subjects—Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Sciences, Social Stu 
both as a means of laying the groundwork for his more concentrated majo 
study and as a means of determining what academic area is best adap! 
his interests and aptitudes. 


i 
] 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


adviser assigned to him before registration. A student who has select 
major field receives his academic advising from the appropriate depart 
from an interdepartmental committee. See also “Academic Advising C€ 
pages 75-76. Personal counseling is available through the Office of the 
Students, All students are encouraged to maintain close contact with 
advisers. 


Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the Sc 
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cation or the School of Public and International Affairs are assigned 
ial advisers to assist them in planning their programs. 

n academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to consult 
larly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or pro- 
on notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves wel- 
lé to meet with members of the advisory staff. 


UIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


nglish.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
t scores suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or 
/ be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 
| before placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate 
ked superiority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. 

‘Oreign Languages.—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
| Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
è a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, Ger- 
n, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion of 
*xamination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics —New students accepted for registration in Math 30 are re- 
red, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
onometry. 


"OND-GROUP COURSES 


— freshman or sophomore may, with the permission of the department 
*rned, take second-group courses (courses numbered 101-200). 


OFESSIONAL COURSES 


re for majors in Applied Mathematics and for students intending to apply 

© combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the 

robin Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, no more than 12 hours 
Ssional courses, e.g., courses offered in units of the University other 

a tian College, may be included in the hours required for the Bache- 

S ^ m. in Columbian College. Students electing professional courses 
is rule must obtain the approval of the Dean before registration. 


MENTAL HUMANITIES/SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 


maxi . 215a i 

Ec of 21 semester hours in any combination of Experimental Hu- 

td Ba Lm and Service-Learning Program courses may be credited to- 
Chelor’s degrees in Columbian College. 


REI 

m LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
major 
torily 
Buape. 
stu seal i i 

dent offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 


om requiring foreign languages a student must complete satis- 
€ equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign 


SSF == 
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single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any f 
language. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the 
language must take the language placement test. 


In many instances foreign languages are required or recommend! 


preparation for advanced work. The student should consult his adviser 
appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in his pr 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


A student may earn semester-hour credits up to a maximum of 30 ho 
waive curricular requirements without limitation, by performing satisfa 
on any or all of the following tests: Advanced Placement Tests (see 
23), Achievement Tests (may be used to waive requirements only), € 
Level Examination Program, Special Examinations— provided by the 

ments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. 

a waiver examination does not entitle the student to any semester hours of 

Achievement Tests.—See page 24. 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP). CLEP offers two ty 
examinations: 

CLEP Subject Examinations—offered in 29 subject areas. These tests 
ure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level courses. (Du 
credit—by passing the examination and by passing the equivalent cou 
not permissible.) 

CLEP General Examinations—offered in five areas: Mathematics, 
Sciences, Humanities, the Natural Sciences, and English Composition. (€ 
advanced standing—is not given for the General Test in English Compo! 
To be eligible to take the CLEP General Examinations, a student mus 
been out of school for three years or more. 

Special Examinations Offered by Departments. —A student may requ 
department of Columbian College to offer him a special examination € 
the subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP 
Examination is available, the department may choose to employ it.) if 
dent performs satisfactorily, he may receive credit (advanced standing); 
of a requirement, or both, at the discretion of the department. Special 
mental examinations will normally be of at least three hours’ duration 
of $25 for each course examination is charged for preparing, admin! 
and grading. 


DECLARATION OF MAJOR 


The student is encouraged to select his major field early, normally no lat 


the end of the freshman year. He should obtain the appropriate form) 


Office of the Dean and the approval of his major department. Theres 
receives academic guidance from a faculty adviser in his major-field dep 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scie 
admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they choose # 
field. Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum requ! 
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ng to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are estab- 
d by the various major field departments or programs. 
he two general requirements are the following: 

Each student must, during his freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
:vement in the field of English Composition, either by examination or by 
ig Engl 1 or 1x, and Engl 2 or 4. 

Each student at some point in his college career must undertake a “mean- 
ul initiation" into the three divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural 

Mathematical Sciences, and Social Studies. As each major field will 
nally represent one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled 
aking no less than 6 semester hours in each of the other two areas. These 
edits may be in approved introductory courses, or in approved advanced 
Ses if the student is qualified and receives the instructors permission. 
mally, these 6-hour units should be taken in a single subject or department. 
imbian College departments and programs are listed below under the three 
Bories, 

Natural and Social Studies 


Mathematical Sciences : ef 
Art American Civilization 


Classics Biological Sciences Anthropology 
East Asian Languages Chemistry Economics 
and Literatures Geology Geography and 


Humanities 


English Mathematics Regional Science 
Germanic Languages Physics History 

and Literatures Statistics Journalism 
Music Political Science 
Philosophy Psychology 
Religion Sociology 


Romance Languages 
and Literature 

Slavic Languages 
and Literatures 

Speech and Drama 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


Pi ream in Arts degree may be granted to a student who has completed 
filled ^ Sours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades, and who has 
awarded anain requirements described above. In addition, the degree may 
dica] Techn Pre-Education, Pre-Public and International Affairs, and Pre- 
first two nology students upon completion of the curriculum specified for 
Program Sg of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of 
Student ts study must be completed in residence in Columbian College. 
vj Os ae to receive this degree must file an Application for Gradua- 
Nester im pay the $10 graduation fee at the time of registration for the 
ummer session in which he will complete his requirements. 


ACADEMIC ADVISING CENTERS 
ch 
dations) rent has set up Academic Advising Centers where both general 
al counseling and specific major-field advising is available to students. 
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The locations and hours of these Centers may be obtained from departnfD 
offices or from the Office of Columbian College. 

As the freshman student deliberates his choice of a major, he should c 
with faculty advisers in as many of these Centers as he wishes. Once a 
is selected, the student then receives all of his academic counseling fro 
Advising Center of his major department. To declare his major, the sti 
should secure the proper form from the Office of Columbian College, 
to his Academic Advising Center, secure the signature of his advisely 
return the form to the Office of Columbian College. No student is cons! 
to have a major until this process is completed. 


ic 


PREPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a Bachelor's degree 
the two general requirements of Columbian College (see pages 74-75), BS 
may follow the major field curricula of any Columbian College depa 
Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical advise 
admission to most medical schools the student must have a minimum 
semester hours applicable towards a degree in an approved college 
and sciences, and the 90 hours must include 


1. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology or 
but may not include separately credited courses in botany. I 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry ( which 
clude qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 
semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of la 

4. English: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductory college f 
or its equivalent. : I 

While not required for admission, courses in biochemistry, embryology, his#) 
genetics, and mathematics are strongly recommended 


With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are U 
follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by 
an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to 
subject matter in the medical program. 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after co 
the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applic 
found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four 
college work. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Beginning with the academic year 1973-74, the Medical Technology cuf 
will be extensively revised. All entering freshmen seeking this degree 
required to follow the new curriculum (Medical Technology II). Some 
students and students registered in the Bachelor of Science in Medic 
nology degree program prior to September, 1973, will follow the pre 
study under the old curriculum (Medical Technology Curriculum D. 
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ICAL TECHNOLOGY CURRICULUM I 


two years of the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curriculum. 
Page 87 for a description of the program and the requirements for the 


r and senior years: 
Semester 
Hours 


Engl: Engl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 
Humanities: Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: Art 31-32; Art 71-72; Engl 51-52; Engl 
71-72; Engl 91-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; or 
Rel 59-60 6 
Math: Math 3, 6 6 
NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offering 
two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; 
the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 
half year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 


i sion. 
Science: B Sc 11-12, 111 12 
Chem 11-12, 22 12 


Ocial Studies: Six semester hours selected from one of the following com- 
binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 

52: Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; 

or Soc 1 and 2 6 

Elective: Courses other than science 12 
Total 60 


JIC. 7 ` 
ICAL TECHNOLOGY CURRICULUM II 


ca entering in September 1973 and thereafter will follow the first two-year 
ins yh elow. For some students this will be a terminal program of study 
firs e degree of Associate in Science (Medical Laboratory Techniques). 
"ee mr of study will be in an arts and science program in Columbian 
à in E second-year students will spend a 12-month period, beginning in 
tn Medical Technology program, in the School of Medicine and 
© ap Administration Hospital of Washington, D.C. Students should 
o o by March 15 of the freshman year to take the 12-month 
ing this program. For further information, call 331-6640. Students com- 
aea two-year curriculum will be eligible for the certifying examination 
kine qo Leboritory Technicians given by the Board of Registry of the 
5 Admi mi of € linical Pathologists. Stipends are provided by the Vet- 
ul eon Hospital for students enrolled in the last ten months of the 
care Who wish to continue for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
echnology should refer to the description of the new program and the 


irem " Dy i 
ents for the junior and senior years on pages 87-88. 


Semester 
He 
First Year i: 
Engl: — ae 7 CAS dé 
us Engl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 6 
* Math 3, 6 6 


NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offering two 
Years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; the Math 6 
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requirement may be satisfied by offering one-half year of high 
school trigonometry acceptable for admission. 


Science: B Sc 11-12 
Chem 11-12 
Elective: 
A 
12-month Second Year 
D = z to unl = d PE — 
Path 1: (July-August at the School of Medicine) e 
Path: Path 11, 21, 31, and 41 (September-June at Veterans Administra- | 
tion Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


4 
| 


Total semester hours 


EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts in Education deg 


the School of Education: 


Engl: 
Math: 
*PE: 


Psyc: 


Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 
Elective: 


Composition—Engl 1 or 1x, 2 

Literature—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92 

Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 


Any combination of first-group Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation courses 
Psyc 22 


Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary 
majors) 

Three semesters (2 in biological science and one in 
physical science or vice versa) to supplement senior high 
school courses in those fields, chosen from B Sc 3—4 or 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 
or 9-10. A secondary education major offering for admis- 
sion 2 or more acceptable senior high school units in 
the above areas of science may be exempted from one 
semester of this requirement 

Hist 71-72, or P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 

Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 
51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 
5 and 6; or Soc ] and 2 

Sp&D 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) 


Total 


e : - : 
Freshmen and sophomores are required to take physical education unless they are registered 
than 9 semester hours or unless regular employment during the day makes it necessary tO 
classes during the evening hours. Ány other exemption will be granted only upon written 


which 


has been recommended by the University Phsyician and approved by the Dean. 


exempted from the physical education requirement must substitute an equivalent number 0 
hours of electives. 
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t two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
*e with Specialization in Elementary or Secondary Physical Education in 
School of Education: 


Engl: 
PE: 


Psyc: 


Math/Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 
Elective: 


Semester 
Hours 

Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
Any combination of first-group Physical Education, 

Health, and Recreation courses* 4 

PE 103 3 

Psyc 22 3 
Psyc 29 (for elementary majors) or 112 (for secondary 

majors) 3 
B Sc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 

Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 6-8 
Twelve semester hours selected from any two of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; Soc 1 

and 2 12 

Sp&D 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 3 

24 

64—66 


Total 


: two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
ee with Specialization in Dance in the School of Education: 


Engl: 
PE: 


Psyc: 
Math/Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 
Elective: 


Semester 

Hours 

Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
Any combination of first-group courses in Dance and/or 

PE 121 and 123* 4 

PE 103, 107, 108, 157 9 

Psyc 22, 112 6 
B Sc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 

Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 6-8 
Twelve semester hours selected from any two of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; 

Soc 1 and 2 12 

Sp&D 1 (or 11, if recommended by the Department) 3 

18 

64-66 


Total 


IIN 
ESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE} 


le fi 
— years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major 
Se Language and Literature in the School of Public and International 


M 


"A 

the Uninet 

e stit 
ti 
ailai 5°! Bac 


lo ay 


Teshm, 

en 

Cified ms sophomores are required to take first-group 
group alternative courses) unless they are reg 


employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes during the evening 
has been recommend 


exemption will be granted only upon written petition which ` ; 
Students exempted from this requirement 


n Physician and approved by the Dean. 

an equivalent number of semester hours of electives. 

le in G elor of Arts with a field-of-study major in Chinese Language a 
'olumbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 256). 


physical education activities courses (or 
istered for less than 9 semester hours or 


nd Literature is 
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Affairs consists of a minimum of 60 semester hours. Each student 
during his freshman year, demonstrate adequate achievement in the fiel 
English Composition, either by examination or by taking Engl 1 or 1x, 
Engl 2 or 4. Either while in Columbian College or the School of Public 
International Affairs, he must also undertake a “meaningful initiation" into 
three divisions of knowledge: Humanities, Natural and Mathematical Scie 
and Social Studies. As the major field represents one of these three areas, 
requirement may be fulfilled by taking no less than 6 semester hours of 
proved introductory courses, or 6 semester hours in approved adv 
courses if the student is qualified and receives the instructor's permissio 
the Natural and Mathematical Sciences and in Social Studies. Students 
include in their program of study Asia 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Asia 7-8 and 9; or! 
5-6. Asia 5-6 is preferred. 


CHINESE STUDIES OR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fie 
Chinese Studies or International Affairs in the School of Public and Í 
national Affairs: 


Engl: Engl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 
East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59—60; or AmCv 71- 
72 
fLanguage: Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Russian, or 
Spanish 
Math/Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selected from 


Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 
105, 111 


Social Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 72, and either Hist 40 or 92; P Sc 4 
and 6 or 5 and 6 
tElective: 


Total 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the fiel 
Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl: 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 


Engl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 


* If a student elects 6 semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be 
to satisfy the language requirement. : y 
T Asia 5-6 is required for Chinese Studies majors. 
Affairs majors. 


1 Credit is not given for courses elected in Physical Education, Health 


Greek and Latin not acceptable for Inte 


and Recreation 


Language 
or 
Statistics: 


Math/Science: 


Social Studies: 


tElective: 
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Semester 
Hours 


East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71- 


72 


NOTE: this requirement may be satisfied by 2 years of 
one foreign language* or 12 semester hours of Statistics. 
Statistics courses taken to fulfill this requirement may 
not also satisfy the Math/Science requirement below. 

B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1 2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9 10; or one course selected from 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 


105, 111 
Econ 1-2; Hist 40 or 92, and 71-72; P Sc 4 and 6 or 
5 and 6 


Total 


" 
RBAN AFFAIRS CURRICULUM 


te two years in preparation for the 
an Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl: 
Humanities 
or AmCv: 


Math/Science: 


Social Studies: 


tElective: 


Engl 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4 


Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, C hinese, East 
Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group Phil- 
osophy courses; Rel 21, 59 60; or AmCv 71-72 
B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9 10 
NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, he may substitute two semesters 
courses for the Math/Science requirement. 
Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 

2] 


Hum 40, 51-52, Soc 2 
Students may substitute some of the required courses for 
the major (see page 170) for elective courses during the 


of Statistics 


sophomore year 
Total 
` 
Gr 
tek a 
Crea 224 Latin not acceptable for Public Affairs majors 
“lected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


“edit is 
not given for course: 


Bachelor of Arts degree in the field of 


Semester 


Hours 


6 


16-18 
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THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES | 
Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of | 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum led 
to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offi 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


For the Standard 120-semester-hour Program.—A minimum of 30 sem 
hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be complet 
residence in Columbian College. Unless special permission is granted by 
Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be compl 
in residence. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
versity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 

For the 90-semester-hour Program.—The last 60 semester hours, incl 


at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in Co 
bian College. 


Summer work may be counted in residence. 
who are absent from the University for one 
Registration," page 47. 


For regulations governing stud 
semester or more, see “Contin 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS | 
A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bach 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dean. 
degree requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the majorem 
because of their introductory character they cannot be counted as part of § 
programs. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers," pages 194-95). 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing m 
with the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one course a semester 

receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit. No student will be allowed” 
take more than four credit/no credit courses under this regulation. He ™ 
however, in addition receive grades of CR/NC in the proseminar for field4 
study majors and in other courses normally using such grades. A student f 
sign up for the credit/no credit option at registration. Under no circumsta?? 
may a student change from credit ‘no credit status to graded status, or y 
Versa, after the end of registration. Courses required in the student's ma 


field (courses required in the major department or those 
major department) may not be take 
student may not choose this option 
in this University. 


required outsidm 
n on the credit no credit basis. A tran 
until the second semester of his enroll 
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TORIAL STUDY 


Junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial 
dy in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance 
ate department and with the approval of the 


th the rules of the appropri 
hours of credit 


an. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester 
in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes 


Signated for each course 
nstructor. 


e : r 
quent and regular conferences between the student and i 


p STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


ne hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
aduation. In addition to the requirements stated on pages 74-75, 82-83, at least 
o. of course work outside of the major department or program are re- 
ted. The student should consult his adviser at each registration about his 
orce of courses. 
Each student should declare his major as soon as he is able, preferably by 
* completion of his 30th semester hour. He may change the major only with 
E ger of the Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and 
St meet the requirements for the new major in effect at the time the 
, ange is approved. 
reum transferring from other institutions or fr 
ions in this University, with major requirements w holly or subst 
ct, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College (see page 


M). 


om other schools, colleges, 
antially 


tH 
E 90SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


m emester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally able 
Makes it his program, which leads to the regular € olumbian C ollege degrees, 
E re to graduate in three normal academic years with a total of 
tam — hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this pro- 
i E complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the 
in which he achieves his 90th semester hour. 
am are (1) 90 semester hours of credit 
the 90-hour requirement may not be re- 
completion of the chosen 


-- requirements for this progr 
iced o college courses (that is, the 9! 
ajor. gia edit earned through examinations) ; (2) > 
at least is program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in 
temest semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at least 
er hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommenda- 


On of h; - 
^ f his major department or program. 
en” eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of excep- 
Other academic ability by college record, performance in college courses, and 
ap 


ti 


PPropriate information. 
eed student should make application directly to his major-field 
the c chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably 
of Course of his first year of study. His academic record to that point will, 
"ow : provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 
ansfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program 
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provided he satisfies the residence requirement of Columbian College (see 
82) and earns grades of A in no less than 45 semester hours of course 1 


A student who fails to maint 


ain the required academic performance | 


studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the stal 


120-hour degree. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 


American Civilization 

American Literature 

Anthropology 

Applied Mathematics 

Applied Statistics 

Art History 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese Language and Literature 

Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology, studies in 

Classical Archaeology and 
Classics, studies in 

Classical Humanities 

Dramatic Art 

Economics 

English Literature 

Environmental Studies 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 

Geography 

Geology 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


History 
Journalism 
Latin 
Latin American Studies 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
Music Theory 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Russian Language and Literature 
Russian Literature and Culture—in Tran 
Sociology 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology 


COMBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF 


MEDICINE 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 


icine must (1) complete the 


Medical School entrance requirements; (2) 


plete the general requirements stated on pages 74-75, 82-83; (3) accumul?! 


semester hours in the liberal 
courses in Columbian College 


bian College at the time of ente 


arts, including a minimum of 30 in second? 
: (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of © 
ring the School of Medicine; (5) obtain thé 


ommendation of the Dean of the Medical Center at the completion of all 
scribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine, at which timé 


degree of Bachelor of Arts will be confe 


another institution will 


rred (professional work take 
not satisfy the major requirement for the com 
degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship 
required for graduation. 
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HELOR OF SCIENCE 


Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 


Applied Mathematics Geology 

Applied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Zoology 


Environmental Studies 


IE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 

ajors: the Field-of-Study Major and the 
American Studies, Classical Archae- 
logy and Classics, and Environmental 
are governed by the regulations 


m are two types of undergraduate m 

Partmental Major. Four majors, Latin 
8y and Anthropology, Classical Archaeo 
dies, although interdepartmental in nature, 
the Departmental Major. 


Ield-of.Study Major 


a Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
ae is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the 
Th lan College Committee on Studies. 
* = Field-of-Study Major requires no specific i 
hte udent is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the de- 
m, Ability to pass the Major Examination 1s assumed to be a convincing 
_ ey that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of 
ge of his major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and 
Tospec Information on each field is obtainable from the department. The 
^oi student should place himself under the direction of the appropriate 
immediately upon declaring his major. 

B ror Srady Major places special emphasis on the inte 
rendi of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, 
udes "n upon the individual student's background, previous study, and apti- 
ial t € student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the spe- 
vidual o offered in some fields gives him further opportunity for indi- 

vice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his 

dent’, EM abilities. A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the stu- 
uccess under the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

Amen following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Civilization, 

Fe, An Literature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Literature, 

Language and Literature, History, Religion, Russian Language and 
re, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish American 


ler à 
Mure, Spanish Language and Literature. 


program of courses, although 


ntellectual devel- 


Liter atu 


EMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


Proseminar is offered in most fields to help the student acquire a coordi- 
It j ,owledge of his field through reading, study, and laboratory exercises. 
bout sentation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole 

the organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the 
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various formal courses in the major subject and of material not usual 
cluded in such courses. This course is not required, but, if it is elected, 
attendance is essential. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, ml 
assigned. When registered in this course, the student has the privilege of 
ing, subject to the approval of the instructor, any other appropriate € 
offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, either for cre 
as an auditor, requires registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminal 
open only to the student who has been accepted as a candidate undel 
specific major. 


THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior 
a student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendal 
before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination mi 
the discretion of the Committee on Studies, be re-examined at a later rf 
major-examination period. The Committee on Studies has general super 
of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Majo 
aminations are held each semester on dates fixed by the department or d 
ments concerned, but in no case later than December 1 for the fall sem 
April 13 for the spring semester, and August 26 for the summer sessions. 


Departmental Majors 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in ter 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of the grades of A 
in half of the second-group courses taken in the major field. The min 
specific requirements for Departmental Majors are listed below the 
of instruction of the department concerned. The Chairman of the Depart 
or designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration 
cerning the student's program of courses; and the entire program, incl 
electives, must be approved by the Department. The student is also exf 
to consult the Chairman or adviser in all matters affecting his progr? 
studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially cof 
ing his progress in his course. A close student-adviser relationship is des! 

Departmental Majors are offered in the following: American I iteraturé 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, BW 
Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (interd 
mental), Classical Archaeology and Classics (interdepartmental), Classic® 
manities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, Environmental S 
Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Gem 
Languages and Literatures, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies f 
departmental), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Music (Music Histon 
Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music), Philosophy, Physics, Pe 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
guage and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology and Audie 
Zoology. E 


Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two major fields (e.g. M 
matics and Physics, or English and Latin, or History and Economics 
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A student wishing to graduate with a 
e two departments concerned 
available in the Dean's Office. 


y graduate with a double major. 
ble major should consult with advisers in th 
declare both majors on the appropriate forms 


iplinary Programs 

grams presently exist, in- 
and Anthropology, Classi- 
and Latin American 


egular Interdisciplinary Programs.—Several pro 
ding American Civilization, Classical Archaeology 
Archaeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, 
dies, 
Special Interdisciplinary Programs.—^ 
Program suited to his educational goals may develop a special major pro- 
Of his own, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisers. 
al approval of such a program rests with the Committee on Programs. Only 
ograms with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved. 


student who finds no existing major 


ACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology 


by School of Medicine, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers 
4 leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. The 
Bram leading to this degree will be extensively revised beginning with the 
demic year 1973-74. Students who have already completed one or more years 
ptember, 1973, will not be affected by these 
1 of study listed below. Stu- 
. 1973, will follow the new 


he Old Program (Medical Technology Curriculum 1).—A candidate for the 


ne must complete the first two years of the Medical Technology Curriculum 
hired for page 77. A minimum of 60 semester hours of the 120 hours re- 
or the degree must be spent at this University (i.e., 30 hours in residence 
T umbian College, and 30 hours in the Medical Technology Course—Path 
» 117-18, 119-20—in the University Hospital). In the junior year, 
(1) Chem 50; and (2) B Sc 163 and 164, or 
ihin 127, 148, 154, 165. All or most of the re- 
g courses in the junior year should be selected from nonscience courses. 
E Senior year the candidate must complete the 12-month Medical Tech- 
8Y Course at the University Hospital, which constitutes the major. 
dog Candidate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 
ourse at the University Hospital; this should be done early in the junior 
: While admission to the Columbian College degree program does not assure 
"Nama into the Medical Technology Course, George Washington University 
are given preference. 
Ene of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for the 
enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 
compen” Program (Medical Technology Curriculum II).—^ candidate must 
0 Pages the first two years of the Medical Technology Curriculum II listed 
iVersit 71-78. Students wishing to transfer into this program from another 
fiy d after the second year must show evidence that the content of their 
Mu a "ga of study was comparable to that listed on pages 77-78. A mini- 
1 semester hours of the 123 hours required for the degree must be 


ne Glowing courses are required: 
. course selected from B Sc 104, 


j 
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spent at this University (i.e., 30 semester hours in residence in Columbian 
lege; and 31 hours in the Medical Technology Program—Path 111, 121, 
141 in the School of Medicine and Path 151 (January-June) in the 
versity Hospital). In the junior year students are required to take Chem 2 
B Sc 127; Phys 3; Phyl 191; and 12 semester hours of nonscience el 
courses. 

Application for the junior year of this program must be made by Ma 
preceding September enrollment. 

A number of scholarships are available for students enrolled in the | 
months of this degree program. 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the four-year Medical Technology 
riculum, either I or II, the student is eligible to take the certifying examin 
for Medical Technologists given by the Board of Registry of the Ame 
Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

For further information, contact the Department of Pathology, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006; telephone 331-6640. 


RADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Dean A.E. Burns 


Associate Dean W.F.E. Long 
Assistant Deans E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS 


ICULTY * 


| 

J 

1 

| 

| 

| 
Messors L.F. Affronti, F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, J.M. i 
iley, Otto Bergmann, H.F, Bright, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. Burns, i 
Cop Caldwell G.V. Carroll, Marie Cassidy, I.H. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, V.H. 
jr. Jr., C.W. Cole, T.F. Courtless, Jr., Milton Crane, R.H. Davison, A.H. 
peu. Julian Eisenstein, S.E. Fabro (Research), Nicolae Filipescu, Ro- 
ic Fleischer, J.A. Frey, C.E. Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Marvin Gordon, 
Heni, Goss (Visiting), F.S. Grubar, Andrew Gyorgy, R.C. Haskett, G.F. 
Chine P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, J.C. Houck, 
i” Hsieh, Rudolph Hugh, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, J.W. Kendrick, 
Z La Renney, R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, Thelma 
Lew: vine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite, Sar Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, R.K. 
HG ^ E-W. Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, 
py Mandel, Paul Mazel, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, 
ner Michael, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., C.C. Mondale, J.N. Mosél, Gard- 
Park urphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, Kittie 
J. 9t, T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, Francisco Prats, R.E. Purcell, 

jj Neesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mary Louise Robbins, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, | 
Bw Schlagel, WE. Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegel, 

ik pss. Henry Solomon, Herbert Solomon, George Steiner, R.W. Step- | | 

Tidbali T. Stewart, Jr., Choy-Tak Taam, Geza Teleki, R.B. Thompson, C.S. | | 
, Elizabeth Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Al 
ur Jr., R.L. Weintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.E. Wood, Helen ] | 

diuncy EV H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli ui 
Guthe; rofessors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, F.A. Chace, Jr., Frederick d 

ocio p E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 

L rofessors Eugene Abravanel, E.N. Albert, Ruth Bari, Bette Barton, 


| * Bowling, A D Britt, E.A. Caress, J.B. Christensen, A.G. Coates, Mary | i 
V x 1 
Ut Presiden 
i enity t of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 

niversity Librarian are ex officio 


“eben Of ag Director of Admissions of the University, and the U 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


89 
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Ann Coffland, Linda DePauw, C.F. Elliott, I.I. Glick, M.D. Green 
Griffith, S.E. Haber, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, Mary H 
Kun-yen Huang, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., C.T. Ireland, M.J. Jackson, S.G. 
Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, K.S. Kim (Res 
Philip Klubes, Ruth Krulfeld, Myrna Lee, Patricia Lengermann, R.C 
holm, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, ? 
Natov, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, J.A. Quitslund, Bernard Reich, 
Reich, Charles Rice, D.A. Rowley, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, D.E. 
Carl Steiner, J.A. Straw, D.H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, Irene Tho 
Richard Thornton, N.A. Tilkens, C.E. Tuthill, Dewey Wallace, J 
Wayne, G.L. Wright, Jr. (Research), R.Y.C. Yin 
Assistant Professors Yousef Al-Doory, A.D. Andrews II, D.L. / 
Bull III, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly (Research), J.P. Fox, 
(Research), N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., Fuller Griffit 
Hadley, C.S. Harris, R.W. Holmstrom, F.L. Hurley, E.N. Kassir 
Khatcheressian, Marilyn Koering, R.A. Lavine, Henry Merchant, B.M 
gen, W.G. Nash, R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke, Judith Plotz, Barbara 
Schechter, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. Stone, G.A. Walker, Ruth Wallace} 
Woodward, B.C. Zook 


DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), A D Britt, R.G. Brown, A.H. Desmond, R.N. 
Jr., Marvin Gordon, R.G. Jones, E.N. Kassira, H.W. Lilliefors, C.R. T 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Anton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson, W.F. Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, 
Axelrod, J.L. Barnard, Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Roscoe Brady, Jr., B.B- 
Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, H.M. Cathey, Norman Cheville, Bruce 
Erminio Costa, Lois-ellin Datta, P.R. Datta, Barend de Vries, G.A. Edd 
Espinosa, Alan Franklin, Victor Frattali, F.N. Frenkiel, Robert Gf 
Joseph Goldstein, R.E. Greenfield, Jr., Samuel Greenhouse, T.J. G 
Gordon Guroff, Edward Hacskaylo, John Hardt, H.F. Haviland, Jr., LE. 
Ronald Herberman, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber, Thelma Hunt, C.B. J? 
William Jakoby, Kurt Jankowsky, L.C. Johnson, M.L. Jones, R.K. Kahn, 
Kern, David Kohne, Morton Kupperman, Robert Land, Otto Landm? 
Legator, Elsie Lewis, W.M. Lovenberg, Harriet Maling, M.J. Malone, S. 
ley, G.R. Martin, L.L. Marton, Larry McGowan, C.G. McWright, 
Mercer, Walter Mertz, Mortimer Mishkin, Arturo Morales-Carrio® 
O'Reilly, John Parker II, John Pisano, Christopher Polge, Herbert Rabih 
Rabinovitz, D.P. Rall, Carl Romney, Jack Rosenbluth, Philip Russell, í 
Sandor, L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis Shelokov, W™ 
shire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, H.K. Skramstad, Jr., L.B. Smith, Leon Sokol 
muth Sprinz, D.F. Squires, B.F. Steinbruckner, R.B. Stevens, Robert: 
Sarah Stewart, T.D. Stewart, John Thomas, LJ. Tilly, AJ. Tousim® 
Tullner, Jr., Norman Ture, Ernest Umberger, Srikrishna Vadlamudi, 
Buren, Robert Vogel, Ludwig von Sallmann, W.E. Washburn, Herben 
bach, Ruth Wittler, M.L. Wolbarsht, R.A. Young, L.E. Zimmerman 


we jon gy Mee y University and the Vice President for Academic Affairs are €x of 
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LD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 
Cary Carson, Grose Evans, Alan Fern, 


ert Allen, Wallace Bowman, 
Lundeberg, Vernon 


ph Fulton, F.R. Goff, Alan Jabbour, J.B. Kuiper, Philip l 
Kay, Robert Sauer, J.W. Witherell || 
| 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences iS responsible for advanced study 
research leading to Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
Jn the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at George Washington Uni- 
ity were first formally organized under a graduate School in 1905, follow- 
Several decades of gradual growth in à number of departments. In 1930 
Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's 
Tal arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and 
Sler of Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council adminis- 
LI Doctor of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsi- 
^ Coena degrees in the professional fields Vis 
lege the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
Were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Me programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master 
buic o" of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
ER. of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science 
ilosophy Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor of 
x er are under the Graduate School. — 
saw a Master of Philosophy degree 1s awarded by the School, upon 
lly com sag of the appropriate department, to students who have success- 
i Sch eted the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
ces, Te 100] is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
MN to m responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
students. hool, to provide courses and programs of study and research for i 
band , ? establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to ll 
ed for petes the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as l 
nil € operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. l 
E ey of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of | 
licy | ouncil, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all | 
ers. 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


PPlicati 
atio ! A 
f n forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office | 


applica the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
tipts ang forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college | 
Dp bau: etters of reference. l 
"Ore 5 must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
lere quivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
tired. Wan: a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college is 
Xàminati Ith evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
n scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic record 
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falls short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptancefar 
departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards 


that can be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must havé 
pleted their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate Sch 


not English are required to take the Test of English as a Foreign La 
(TOEFL), administered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton 

Application for Admission.—Completed applications and requests for Mer 
ship support must be submitted by February 15 for admission in the fall 
ter and by November 1 for the spring semester. Applications for gC 
study are acceptable after these dates for admission in the correspé 
semester and will be reviewed if time permits and if space is available 
program desired. 

Readmission.—A student who has failed to maintain continuous regis$gi 
and wishes to resume his graduate program must file an application fé 
be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and they 
cation is subject to review by the department concerned and the Dealt 
student may be required to take qualifying examinations on the course? 
completed. Application forms are available in the Graduate School Off 


h 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCE 
stated on pages 21-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51 

In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook eae ü 
demic year which contains updated information on the School's policies 
lations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. 


GRADES 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pe 
Fail; 7, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal: CR, Credit. 

The symbol J (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
given to the instructor for the student’s failure to complete the requin 
for a course. The "Incomplete" must be made up before the lapse of 
endar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one calenda 
remains as a grade of J on the student's record. The grade of I cam 


Jen 


removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equiva 
where. 

The grade of J is also given for all thesis and dissertation research 9 
until the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory con 
of the thesis or dissertation the grade / is changed to CR automaticalll 
grade of CR is given for an Advanced Reading and Research (usual 
bered 398) course. The grade of CR is given for Stat 49 (a tool cours” 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


i ive 
Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulati f 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. 
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iments may require a higher average. The fields of Art History, English, 
y, and Psychology require a 3.25 average. | 
the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in his pro- | 
of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally approved 
n statement, justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate School 
utlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the | 
$ approval. A course in the program of studies for which an F is re- | 
Ì cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though an- | 
Course is taken as a substitute. | 
Student may repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade | 
Or above only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, 
$ the course description states that the course may be repeated for credit. 
itten statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the Dean's 
* by the appropriate departmental adviser. It is then filed with the 
Mrar, 
Braduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
red 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean 
the department at the time of registration Such approval is granted only 
tee provision that students complete additional work in order to receive 
Mate credit. 


GRAM OF STUDIES 


Program of studies must be approved by the departmental adviser and filed 
rine aduate School Office no later than November 1 for graduate students 
E in the fall semester, or March 15 for graduate students entering in the 
n A program of studies may be revised, when necessary, by ob- 
tt be approval of the departmental adviser and the Dean. The revision i 
filed in the Graduate School Office. " 


“TINUOUS REGISTRATION 


/ 
U— must maintain continuous registration while working toward a de- 
Pt during the summer session. If continuous registration Is not main- 
erent is dropped from the degree program unless leave of absence 
y the Graduate School. 


P 

AVE OF ABSENCE 
a 
t is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 

dar Year ga absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 

"t Who is a exception is made for students granted Military Leave. A stu- 

tave E called to active duty (or who enlists) may be granted Military 

"entation Page 47) for the duration of his period of military duty upon 

a leave to the Graduate School of a copy of his orders and a request for | 
bility , : When the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 

"Bist © Notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a given 


on : : 
Period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, his 


i 
adig à 
acy will be terminated. 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School sl 
inform the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal wil 
academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


All students must file an “Application for Graduation" form and pay ti 
quired graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or 
mer session of the final year in which they intend to graduate. The student 
be registered in the Graduate School during the semester he plans to grad 
Master's and doctoral candidates may graduate in May, February, or Sef 
ber. A student who has completed the requirements for a degree but hai 
yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon req 


DEGREES 


Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and 
ences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directe 
the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridge two or mom 
partments are directed by committees composed of members of the dë 
ments concerned. For further information write to the Dean or the chai 
of the appropriate department. 

The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Scien? 
Special Studies are designed for students who do not wish to concentrate 
specific field such as those listed below, but instead are interested in Í 
disciplinary programs. It is possible to group several of these fields tog% 
to make an interdisciplinary program; the program of studies is determine 
the student in consultation with the Deans of the Graduate School. The s! 
may choose courses from those fields that he feels are pertinent to his aca% 
goal; however, he cannot have more than one-third of the courses from 
one department. Once a student has selected the group of courses th! 
believes fulfills his needs, the program is judged on its academic merit by 
Dean. The student must then obtain permission to take the courses from 
appropriate departments. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is offering a new progra 
studies on campus leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special se 
with a concentration in Women Studies (see page 458). The School is also 
ing Master of Arts and Master of Science in Special Studies degrees in S¥ 
academic areas at off-campus locations (see page 103). 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs M 
following list is shown by department in this CATALOGUE. 
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Degrees Offered 


Subject | 
Humanities | 
American Civilization M.A. Ph.D | 
American Literature M.A. Ph.D | l 
: M.F.A 
Ceramics | 
Design " 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Art History M.A 
Art Therapy M.A 
Classical Archaeology, Classics, and History M.A 
M.F.A 


Dramatic Art | 
English Literature M.A. Ph.D 
French Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D | 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Music: Mus.M 
Applied Music 
Conducting || 
Music Composition l 
Music Theory | 
Usicology M.A. | 
Philosophy M.A. | 
Religion M.A. 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Ussian Language and Literature M.A. 
spanish American Literature M.A. PhD 
Panish Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D 
$ 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology M.A | 
conomics M.A. Ph.D. WI 
tography M.A | | 
History M.A. Ph.D. y 
International Relations Ph.D. WII 
Olitical Science M.A. Ph.D. | | 
iology M.A. Ph.D. | 
I, . 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics M.A., MS. 
Pplied Statistics MS. 
emistry MS. PhD. 
Orensic Science M.S. in Forens.S. 
Cochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
athematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D. 
P athematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D. 
hysics M.A. PhD. 
yr: 
School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International Affairs. 
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Subject Degrees 


IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences 


Anatomic Pathology M.S. 
Anatomy 

Biochemistry M.S. 
*Biological Sciences M.S. 
Genetics M.S. 
Human Ecology 

Microbiology M.S. 
Mycology M.S. 
Pathology 

Pharmacology M.S. 
Physiology M.S. 
Psychology M.A. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DE 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine. 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 
hours of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see page 
maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses có 
as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not alr 
plied toward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of 
quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semestef] 
of work, which in most programs includes a thesis, must be work 
basic medical sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


DUAL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately! 
lished in the School of Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts and Se 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine 
the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 
eral or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This course 
normally taken during the semesters that alternate with his medical P 
and in the years following the award of his M.D. degree. The student's » 
for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 semester ho" 
graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative Examinatio™ 
estimated time for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student fi 


* Biology, Botany, and Zoology. 
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both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
rough established procedures. Upon 


affiliation with the dual degree 
e is performed under 


y for and gain admission to 
the School of Medicine separately th 
ission to both schools, he may then apply for 
ram, Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degre 
jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


E MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


below are applicable to candidates for the de- 


st of the requirements listed 
ial Studies, Master of Fine 


ts of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Spec 
S, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, 
T of Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in Special Studies. 
a General Requirements.—For a Masters degree program including a 
"y satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of ap- 
LE E work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. 
Neste E degree program which does not include a thesis, the number of 
bnt Le of approved graduate course work is determined by the depart- 
rie = normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program 
ery de e thesis is not an individual student option and is not available in 
C^ al Departments can and often do set requirements above the 
Bree of C by the Graduate School. The program of study leading to the 
udies c laster of Arts in Special Studies Or Master of Science in Special 
Jes not Onsists of 36 semester hours of approve ourse work and 
require a thesis. 
ee to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the require- 
hired ie 2 to a Master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of the re- 
stitutions vy work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated 
Tea, Inc of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
transferred by another degree-granting division of this University. If credit 
r "s from another institution (see "Transfer of Credit below), the 
istitution meer hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium 
t is ex b.reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 
ithin 3 A that a Master's candidate will complete degree requirements 
itten 4 ars. Extensions beyond this 3-year period require approval of a 
ae" quest. 
Urs mee Work Load.- -Full-time students register for 9 to 
Urs each J— part-time students register for a minimum of 6 semester 
Wer than SORNE: These requirements do not apply when a student has 
aining S ataa tea hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) re- 
en during ppt his program. No more than 15 semester hours may be 
ransfer oj Cre — ; 
Braduate Cours MERC A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 
raduate Scho work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to 
nting divis: ool from the Division of University Students, another degree- 
*r the I" of this University, or another accredited college or university 
admission (o And conditions: the course work must have been taken prior 
"s Been. the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the stu- 
of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of 


d graduate c 


12 semester 
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requirements for another degree, it must be graduate-level course work, it 
have been taken within the past two years, and the student must have rec 
a grade of B or better. This action must be approved on a "Request F 
by the departmental adviser and the Dean. A transcript of the course 
must be on file before the request can be considered. 

4. Tool Requirement.— Except for candidates for the degrees of Mast 
Arts in the field of Art Therapy, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Mast 
Music, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in S 
Studies; candidates for Master's degrees in the Department of Mathem 
and candidates in the field of Dramatic Art for the degree of Master of 
Arts, Master's candidates normally must complete successfully a tool re 
ment in a foreign language, mathematics, statistics, or computer program 
In place of a tool requirement, candidates for the degree of Master of Fine 
in the fields of Ceramics, Design, Graphics, Painting, Photography, or Scul 
will complete a methods course selected by the Department of Art. 

The tool requirement examination should be passed prior to the begi 
of the third semester of graduate work; students who have not fulfilled 
requirement must register for the appropriate course at the beginning of 
third semester. Courses taken to satisfy the tool requirement cannot be có 


in the semester-hour requirement for the Master's degree. No Master's cl 
date may attempt a tool examination more than three times. A tool requireffi 
fulfilled at another university cannot be used to fulfill the requirement atif 
University. 
With the approval of the department directing the student's program of 


the tool requirement may be selected from the following options: : 

(a) Passing a foreign language reading examination (a student may re 
for the appropriate reading course for nonmajors or make arrangements 
the appropriate department to take the examination on the scheduled dates) 
student majoring in a foreign language may not select that language to 
this requirement; a student whose native language is not English may 
English as the tool (students choosing English should contact the Eng 
Department). 


(b) Mathematics, statistics, or computer programming—a student may el 
complete one of the following courses with a grade of B or better, or P 
special examination, administered by the appropriate department, at the d 
of the final examination: Epid 230: Math 31; Stat 49, 117, 118, 197. 
courses represent the minimum requirement; some departments may red 
a higher level of proficiency. 

5. The Thesis.—The main Purpose of a Master's thesis is to demons 
the student's ability to make independent use of the information and trai 
acquired through his other disciplines and to furnish objective evidence of 
constructive powers in his chosen field. The student registers for 6 sen 
hours of thesis research and must complete the thesis no later than three € 
The student must maintain contin ; 
registration during the period required to complete the thesis Registration) 
thesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction of the mem i 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject mU i 


approved by the professor who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, # 


y 


kA , t 
a certificate of approval signed by the p/ 
must be presented to the 


final form with one copy and 
director and at least one departmental reader, 
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later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All theses must 
et the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Informa- 
^ Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available in the Office of the Dean. 
6. Masters Comprehensive Examination Most Master's degree candidates 
üst pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. Ex- 
tinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be 
td in the Graduate School Office no later than the day before the faculty 
els to approve the list of graduates (approximately two weeks before 
aduation). 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 
. and with the approval of the department and the 
heduled Examination date. If he 
amination is permitted. 


| exceptional circumstances 
E repeat the Examination at the next sc 
ils a sec à 

$ a second time, no further opportunity to take the Ex 


HE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 


he minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 
peera Requirements.—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
WA D y requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 semester 
gree i approved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned 
ane baccalaureate A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in 
ined dee t the General Examination. Entering students whose highest 
Mester be is a Master’s degree are required to register tor a minimum of 48 
aken in purs of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of w hich must be 
ertation preparation for the General Examination. W hile c— the dis- 
lours of rim of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 semester 
ior to og Research, depending on the number of hours completed 
Wired ne; General Examination The exact number of semester hours re- 
MAY excee any part of the total program 1s assigned by each department and 
ed the minimum required by the Graduate Sc hool 
orl Work Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
ours E semester; part-time students register for a minimum of 6 semester 
ewer ie petty These requirements do not apply when a student has 
aining "i semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) re- 
T complete his program. 
Bree ara of Credit. Entering — who do not hold a Master’s de- 
lora] inte transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doc- 
eorge vare acceptable graduate work taken at the Master's degree level 
Tool R ashington University or another accredited college or university. 
' Requirements.—As early as possible, and before completion of the 
al Examination, the tool requirements specified in the program of study 


Must b, 
(a) eem The following rules apply to students permitted to elect 
d c) below: students entering the Graduate School with a Bachelor's 


"re. 
€ mus i e . p 
nust satisfy the first tool requirement before completion of 15 semester 


Ours 
8 of cour , 
Tt tool course work: students entering with a Master’s degree must satisfy the 


Octor 0 
àre not ec 


requirement no later than the second semester of registration as a 
f Philosophy student. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement 
gree em in the semester-hour requirement for the Doctor of Philosophy 
(a) chem The tool options are as follows: 

Oreign language reading examinations, 


high-lev ; 
gh-level proficiency in one foreign language; 
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(c) one foreign language reading examination and the completion of on 
the following courses with a grade of B or higher: Epid 230; Math 31; Stat 
117, 118, 197. 

A doctoral student whose native language is not English may not elect 
native language to meet a foreign language examination requirement. With} 
approval of his department, he may elect English to fulfill the language req 
ment in any of the options listed above except (b). The student who is 
approval to take a language examination in English should make arrange 
with the Department of English. : 

A doctoral student may omit a tool preparation course at George Was 
ton University if he has had a similar course at another college or unive 
However, his proficiency in that tool must be validated by an examinatiol 
this University. 

Further details for meeting the various tool 
Graduate School's Student Handbook. 

5. The General Examination.—Each student is required to complete f 
General Examination no later than the semester following the completioll 
course requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written 
amination 5 to 6 hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising 
student's total program; the time permitted between each examination is Ww 
mined by the administering department. Some departments permit one Of ] 
areas of study to be “written off”: that is, a special, shorter examinatioll] 
given after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination % 
tem is in effect in the fields of Chemistry and Physiology, and in the field 
Psychology a system of two comprehensive examinations is used. Students! 
these fields should consult the appropriate department for information ab 
its system. 

6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy. Upon departmental recommem™ 
tion, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be awarded to students who w) 
successfully completed all requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy deg" 
up to and including the General Examination. 
students for this degree. . n 

7. The Dissertation and Final Examination.—A dissertation is required 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of his ability to perform scholarly re 
and interpret its results, The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation? 
search upon completion of the General Examination; however, he may rẹ i 
for up to one-half of the required number of semester hours of Disserta 
Research during the time the General Examination is being completed. A 
the required number of hours of Dissertation Research has been taken, if m 
time is needed to complete the dissertation, the student must maintain 
tinuous registration (see page 47) each semester until the dissertation is" 
ished and the Final Examination is passed. If the dissertation is not comp 
within 5 years after the date of the General Examination is completed, the 
dent may be required to retake the General Examination. T 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candi 
must submit to the Dean the Original and one copy of the dissertation a 
abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination añ 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation h 


requirements are stated in% 


Not all departments recom 


mb 
as been approved by the Director and two mem 


p : : f : m 
of the Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the Dean, the candi 
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akes the Final Examination, an oral examination which is open to the public. 
! committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School Faculty and, when 
PPropriate, outside scholars) conducts the Examination. If the candidate 
ses, he is recommended by the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor 
Y Philosophy. 
C information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 
ssertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 
"n = doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
pense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination, and for 
basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


ree Washington University doctoral graduates may continue any studies in 
ML n without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
tion” L Such graduates are required to pay the usual "continuous registra- 
fee and the University Center fee in order to establish their active mem- 
song in the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is con- 
terial m availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library ma- 
made lv. by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be 
graduate ithe Dean two months in advance of the semester in which the 
wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may 


Not be ann; ^ “at . 
be applied toward any degree offered by the University. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


Mime: number of graduate teaching fellowships are available in most de- 
and Scien » instruction to students registered in the Graduate School of Arts 
ducation A In addition, the University participates in the National Defense 
Sored and fas ( Titles IV and VI) Fellowship. program, Other kinds of spon- 
Students pu awards are available, but limited. i 
should ud applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellowship 
ebruary vy the fellowship application and the application for admission by 
: "E 3; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examination Scores, 
Currently ho recommendation should also be on file by this date. Students 
à > Raabe in the Graduate School should submit only the fellowship 

ura and have current letters of recommendation on file by February 15. 
ences, Filin available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
all A di fellowship application entitles the student to consideration for 

on in his department. bi | 
On the a s pr wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so 
a ^ a for admission. Information concerning loans is contained 
inancia] AT Student Financial Aid, available from the Universitys Student 
id Office. 
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COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University is affili 
with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institution. This 
rangement offers the student in the field o 


f American Civilization an 0| 
tunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. Members of the 
of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, Museum of History and T 
nology, National Portrait Gallery, National Gallery of Art, and National G 
of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in fields w hich provide 
student with an unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions in the disci 
of American Civilization. This program of study is open to students wo 
toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, and is inte 
to prepare them for research, teaching, and museum-related careers. 

The Department of Art at George Washington University and the Smit 
ian Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and research in mu 
studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Art History 
à concentration in Museum Training. The Department has also establis 
program of study in affiliation with the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gà 
Of Art, and area private art galleries, 

A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
American Civilization with emphasis on library 
offered jointly by George Washington Unive 
The coordinator of the Library 


research and collection 
rsity and the Library of Cong 


Program and his staff offer an orient? 
seminar and other courses and supervise students in 


and in work on such libra 
ography. 
For further information conce 


reading and rese 
TY problems as indexing, cataloguing, and W 


rning these programs contact one of the foll 
ing offices at George Washington University: the Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed above, 
Department of Art for those interested in Museum Training, the Amet! 
Studies Program for those interested in the American Civilization field. ; 
George Washington University, in cooperation with three other reg! 
universities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, has established the Fé 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th Century Studies as a cooperative ven 
in graduate studies in the humanities. Seminars (limited to twelve students €? 
are offered each semester under the direction of outstanding American 
foreign scholars. The Folger Library is the physical center for the Institute’ 
participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the collections off 
books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the I ibrary, There are a 
portunities for participants to establish personal relationships with the fell 
and readers at the Library, in the furtherance of their research, All reg ^ 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the semina® 
though priority in enrollment will be 
dissertations and to postdoctor 
Further informati 
Office of the Graduate School o 
University or at the Folger Shake 
The University and the Natior 
cooperative agreement to further 


} 


“King * 
accorded to graduate students worki 


al scholars from the sponsoring institutions. 
on, including a listing of seminar topics, is available v 
f Arts and Sciences of George Washing 
speare Library. : aft 
al Bureau of Standards have entered 1. 
educational opportunity at both the Un! 
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Y and the Bureau. This arrangement holds great promise for graduate study 
hd research, particularly in the physical sciences. 


SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


* Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the following 
pecial degree programs off campus: (1) the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
p With areas of concentration in Legislative Affairs or Urban Learning, 
~~ (2) the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with areas of con- 
Eo in Investigative Techniques, Oral Biology, or Telecommunication 
hmi co The program in Oral Biology is offered in cooperation with the 
eda raduate Dental School of the National Naval Medical Center, Be- 

» Md., and in cooperation with the United States Army Institute of 

ntal Research at the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 

M qns are open only to dental officers on active duty with the U.S. 
Orces or with other federal agencies. 

* Graduate School has academic jurisdiction over these off-campus pro- 

i ich are administered by the College of General Studies. For details 

udies the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the College of General 

catalogue. 
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[ 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs the Registrar d 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are €* d 
members of the Faculty of the School of Education. yo 
t The Dean and the Assistant Dean of the School of Education are ex officio members of # 
mittees 


t Elected by the 
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MMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING* 


il Tillman (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, Donald Linkowski, J.Y. 


MMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Odney Tillman (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, Donald Linkowski 


| 
INTRODUCTION 


I5 the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, 
and to offer experienced 


he School includes the de- 
Health, and Recreation; and 
and undergraduate work. Other de- 


om Education. It offers both graduate 
um of the University provide general e 

— for a well-balanced program of teacher education. 
ted idually planned programs are provide 
773 s who wish to prepare for teac 
i range of courses to provisional teachers who wish 


unseli 
| inseling, and student personnel wor 


ke 
€ and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperatio 
E ies, ample opportunity for field ex- 


n T 

la addition to a full schedule of weekday courses during the academic year, 
| are offered in the evening, on Saturday, and during the summer. 

i 

| Hr 

“STORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


be yuhiversity began offering professiona 
f iion Lt lished a Division of Education. 
argel 'ame the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerned 
Y with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. In 1928, the 
Made oad Kollege became the School of Education, and greater provision was 
e School vanced study. Graduate enrollment has steadily increased, and today 
Students has a considerably larger number of graduate than undergraduate 


1 courses for teachers in 1904-5, and 
In 1909, the Division of Edu- 


EDUCATION FOR TEAC HERS 


adequate mastery 
The relative em- 
-level plan. 


TOgra: 

of Ree are planned to provide a broad general education, 

Phasis yaching-field content, and professional competence. 
Placed on each of these depends on the student's teaching 


ar 


ted by the Dean. 
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For example, elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, 
preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary 
teachers. 

Adequate preparation for teaching requires an acceptable minimum of 
years of full-time study. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in 
tion degree are needed for superior preparation which will command 
salaries and opportunities for promotion. During the first two years, the s 
is registered in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts p 
of the University, where he acquires the background of general educati 
essential to success as a teacher. Here he is assigned a special adviser 
the School of Education to assist in planning his program. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRAT ION, FEES AND FINANCÉS 
stated on pages 21-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission 
Dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more tha 
except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal p 
of college work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 
hours. With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special 
mission of the Dean*, enroll for 14 to 16 hours. d 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 
hours. With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with spec! 
mission of the Dean*, enroll for 11 to 13 hours. 

A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7? 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special pe 
of the Dean*, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. P 

A student who increases his hours of employment after registration Of | 


time during a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that b 
gram may be adjusted, if necessary. 


GRADUATE 


Students employed full-time may take a maximum of 6 semester hours: 


—— 


- . d wt 
Request forms are available at the Office of the Dean. They should be filled out am 
the Dean at least two weeks prior to Registration 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


RADUATE PROGRAMS leading to the 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS UNDERG 
achelor of Science in Physical 


tees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and B 
cation, 

he program of each student must be approved by à faculty adviser. Since 
h student's program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that 
Student have a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also 
t he be familiar with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in 


lich he expects to teach. 


V TOR 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Samad of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
| Colu b satisfactory completion of the appropriate first two-year curriculum 
^: m ian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 78-79), or the equivalent un 
ine TY accredited educational institution with a quality-point index of M 
E^ or the equivalent, is required, Applicants must, at an admissions 
» exhibit personality traits that give promuse of success as a teacher. | | | 
I 


E 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


lo be 
lence recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, resi- !l 
, Scholarship, and curriculum requirements. I 
1 
I 
| 


ESIDENCR 


Candi 

id 1 j ; VI. 

ET for the Bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily while in the 
of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the ap- 


Prova] 
; s courses of the College of General 


Studies the adviser, may be in off-campu 


Fo 
rf ; : i 
ull details concerning continuous registration, see page 47. 


S 


Or the 
n mem of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 44-45. 
225. er to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 


Probar: 
; eA student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least | 
belo aced on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is ! 
ship, ~ 5, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholar- ab 
Sus e 
Within qpsl0n.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.25 
student «, specified may be suspended. i 
Case to t suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his 
10 be Rs mittee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears 
: MMittee mhie and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship, the 
Bain, after ay readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may 
an for A lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the 
mission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all Bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester 


hours must consist of ci 
numbered above 100. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of / (Incomplete) or W (Authorized] 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44. 

Removing an Incomplete.— Although the gr 
records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set à 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examifj 
or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of / cannot be remo 
reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. Af 
complete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year exo 
Written permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" which is m 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


ade of J may remain 0$ 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has 
Or better, may, with the 
semester and receive a 


| 
a cumulative quality-point index of 
approval of his adviser and dean, take one co 
grade of CR, Credit, or NC. No Credit, which ¥ 
recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in his d 
point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit/no? 
Courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Unt 
circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status to 4 
status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required PE 
student’s major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A ™i 
fer student may not choose this option until the 


second semester of his © 
ment at this University. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The objective of programs le 


DA ading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in É 
tion is to provide (1) gene 


ral educational backgrounds; (2) functional 
mand of ideas, concepts, Knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching 


(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the f 
ning teacher; and (4) development of 


The general educational b 
tained through precollege e 


t 


attitudes needed for success in t 
ackgrounds needed by prospective teachers 
ducation, college courses, work experience, 
ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural oppo 
Normally, from 63 to 66 semester hours of the total requirement are 
pleted in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this University % @ 
equivalent institution elsewhere (see “Education Curriculum,” page 78)- 
the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some progr? 
longer than others. j 
Work experience, leadership activities, partic ipation in student campus f 
ties, and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities.—As part of d 
course work and on their own initiative, students of the School of 
are expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the 


( 
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Area for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available to help students 


| these experiences. 


IONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required to 
' the National Teacher Examinations. Students receive individual reports 
lest scores and may avail themselves of the regular transcript services of 
ducational Testing Service. Students must request the Testing Service to 
1 copies of test scores to the School of Education. 
tudents required to take the Examinations must re 
cational Testing Service. Application forms are available in the 
an. 


gister for them with the 
Office of 


ACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


for which the 


achino.f 
hing-field preparation depends upon the teaching position 
ools need a 


dent is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary sch 
or jj Competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
nor A p must demonstrate competency in à major teaching field. A 
ting to Ee field is optional, but recommended. Ordinarily, students pre- 
only paca in evening schools for adults are required to prove competency 
hile in a teaching field. Che student should begin teaching-field preparation 
aching E two years in Columbian € ollege. 
tients of eld requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate de- 
mic Boum the University, include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
Minatio Ses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field 
On of the | vi the National Teacher Examinations*, and satisfactory comple- 
aspen special methods courses. 
ager courses vary in number in accordance 
States vd of the teaching field and the license requirements of the vari- 
s list pne academic course requirements for each major teaching 
C What vas on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements are 
lementary le than those of a major field. Students preparing to teach on the 
ent in an E are advised to use electives to increase their mastery of con- 
ademic field or an area of specialization. 


with the scope 


eld 


Art 
ART HISTORY y c 
Art ` 
31-32: Survey of Western Art, or 
^ 


Art : . 
71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 

Art Two second-group or third-group Art History courses 
3 if open to undergraduates 


6. 


tion; - field examina i 
at: UY childh inations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in elementary educa- 
^ | literature; industrial 


“ducati ematics Xl education; biology and general science; Eng ish language and H 
Staj on; music ; chemistry, physics, and general science; social studies; physical education; business 
8 ? education; home economics; and art education 

social studies. 


tud Prepari 
i . 
Obtain “Rts tir to teach history or geography take the special field examination 
Coury, Satsfac to, M to teach in fields in which special field examinations are not available must 
avolved Ty score on a special field examination given by the instructor in the special methods 
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Art: 

* Art 21—22: 
Art 23-24: 
Art 41—42: 
Art 51-52: 
Art 57—58: 
Art 65-66: 
Art 81-82: 
Art 123-24: 
Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 


Art 131-32: 

Art 137: 
Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 
Art 153-54: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 163-64: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 181-82: 
Art 189-90: 


B Sc 11-12: 
B Sc 101: 
B Sc 104: 
B Sc 108: 
B Sc 127: 
B Sc 140: 
B Sc 163: 
B Sc 164: 

B Sc: 


Chem 11-12: 


Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 


tChem 11-12: 
Chem 15-16: 


tChem 22: 


Chem 151-52: 


— 
"n r - 

Art 21-22 or permission of Department Ch; 
Courses recommended but 


t Other 
1 Chem 


) 


22 required if Chem 11-12 


FINE ARTS 


To be selected from the following 
Design I: Basic 

Fundamentals of Photography 
Drawing I 

Ceramics I 

Graphics I 

Painting I 

Sculpture I 

Design II: Individual Problems 
Painting II 

Painting III 

Ceramics II 

Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques 
Serigraphy 

Ceramics III 

Graphics II 

Graphics III 

Design: Visual Communication 
Design Projects 

Sculpture II 

Intermediate Photography 
Sculpture III 


Total 


Biologyt 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
Invertebrate Zoology, or 

Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
Organic Evolution, or 

Genetics 

General Ecology 

Human Physiology 

Human Physiology Laboratory 

Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser 
General Chemistry 

General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry, or 

Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
Organic Chemistry 


ours 
urman is prerequisite to all other Fine Arts C 
not required—Chem 50. or 151-52 and 153-54: Math 31 
is elected 


Chem 153-54: 
Chem 110: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 134: 
Chem 191: 

Math 6: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 

Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 


B Sc 3: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 14: 
Geol 21-22: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 
*Math 3: 
*Math 6: 
Phys 1: 
Other Courses: 


Anth 186: 


Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 147: 
Geol 151-52; 
Geol 163: 


, Science: 
Social Studies. 


n m 
iti 
t The sal mat 


lence re 
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Semester 
Hours 


t2 


Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry, or 
Physical Chemistry 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry 
History of Chemistry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 

General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 


A oU) US$ 9 P3 r3 59 


i 


Total 


Earth Science 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 
General Chemistry 

Field Petrology 

Physical and Evolutionary Geology 

History of Geological Sciences 

Structural Geology 

Marine Geology 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 

General Physics 

To be selected from the following as approved by the 
adviser 

Physical Anthropology of Modern Man 
Geomorphology 

Introductory Geochemistry 

Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
Invertebrate Paleontology 

Sedimentation 


A US) U9 U9 f» US QN t9 ow 


i, 


Total 46—48 


Elementary Education 


As approved by the adviser 
Principles of Economics 
Introduction to Geography, or 
Introduction to Economic Geography 
Introduction to American History 
General Mathematics I, Il 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 


Total 


hemati 
matics is required for some advanc ed geology courses 
quirement must include courses in both physical and biologic al sciences 
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Engl 1 or 1x: 
Engl 2: 


Engl 4: 

Engl 52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Engl 101: 
Engl 115: 
Engl 127-28: 
Sp&D 11: 
*Engl: 


Engl 133-34: 
Engl 135-36: 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 
Engl 155-56: 
Engl 161-62: 
Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66: 
Engl 167-68: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 


Fren 9-10: 
Fren 12: 

Fren 51-52: 
Fren 91-92: 
Fren 103: 
Fren 108: 
Fren 109-10: 
Fren: 

Fren 119-20: 
Fren 121-22: 
Fren 123-24: 
Fren 125-26: 
Fren 127-28: 
Fren 193: 
Other Courses: 
Art 109: 

Art 110: 

Engl 115: 
Foreign Lang: 


English 


English Composition: Language as Communication 
English Composition: Language and the Arts and 
Sciences, or 

English Composition: Language in Literature 
Introduction to English Literature 

Introduction to American Literature 

Expository Writing 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Shakespeare 

Voice and Diction 

To be selected from the following as approved by the 
adviser 

The Romantic Movement 

Victorian Literature 

The 20th Century 

The English Novel 

The English Drama 

Studies in American Literature 

Major American Poets 

American Drama 

The American Novel 

Major American Writers 

Special Topics in American Literature 
Contemporary American Literature 


Total 


French UM 


French Conversation and Composition, or 

French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 
Survey of French Literature, or 

Analyse de texte 

Pronunciation and Intonation 

Cours avancé de grammaire 

Advanced French Conversation and Composition 
To be selected from the following 

French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
17th Century French Literature 

18th Century French Literature 

19th Century French Literature 

20th Century French Literature 

Cours de style 

Recommended from the following but not required 
19th Century Art in Europe 

Contemporary Art 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than French as approved 


——— 
* Not required for the minor teaching field 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Semester 
Hours 
j| Hist 141-42: History of France 
Psyc 115: Psychology of Language and Communication 
Total 42-45 
General Science* 
| 
BSc3-4: Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 6 | 
tChem 11-12: General Chemistry, or | 
Chem 15-16: Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry b 
tChem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis 4 
Phys 1: General Physics and 
Phys 2: Introductory to Modern Physics, or ii 
Phys 9-10: Introduction to Astronomy 6-8 iy 
tScience: Additional courses as approved by the adviser 10 Hi 
Math: To be selected from the following 9 i 
Math 3: College Algebra Ha 
Math 6: Plane Trigonometry | 
Math 30: Precalculus | 
Math31: Calculus of One Variable | 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables ll 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions IT 
Total 41-47 i 
Geography INI 
n 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 3 IM 
Geog: To be selected from the following 21 1 
Geog 103:  Cartography and Graphics HN 
Geog 125: Transportation Geography | 
Geog 126: Economic Geography 
Geog 127: Population and Settlement 
Geog 132: Resources and Environment 
Geog 133: Geography of Poverty and Hunger 
Geog 134: — Location of Industry iW 
Geog 140: Urban Geography Ia 
Geog 141: Urban Settlement 
Geog 142: Urban Environments and Systems 
Geog 144: Environmental Adaptation | 
e. 145: Cultural Geography | 
*og 146: Political Geography 
Geog 161: Latin America | 
f 
Total 24 
I 


(€ 


not 
iL Chest h hosen as a minor teaching field. k 
Teper 7 is elected, it must be followed by Chem 22. If Chem 15-16 is elected, Chem 22 is 
teen sem Owever, Chem 50 is recommended following Chem 16 
ester hours in one science field are required for certification 
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Germ 9—10: 
Germ 51-52: 
Germ 179-80: 
*German: 


Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 
Hist: 
Hist: 


*Hist: 


Hist 167: 
Hist 169: 
Hist 170: 
Hist 171-72: 
Hist 173-74: 
Hist 175-76: 
Hist 177: 
Hist 179-80: 
Hist 181-82: 
Hist 183: 
Hist 185: 
Hist 186: 


Hist 108: 
Hist 109: 
Hist 110: 
Hist 111-12: 
Hist 113: 
Hist 121: 
Hist 131-32: 
Hist 139-40: 
Hist 141-42: 
Hist 144: 
Hist 145: 
Hist 146: 
Hist 147: 


German 


German Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to German Literature 
Advanced Conversation and Composition 
Additional courses as approved by the adviser 


Total 


History 


European Civilization in Its World Context, or 

World Civilizations 

Introduction to American History 

Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History ) 
Six semester hours in each of three of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser 

Additional semester hours from any one of the following 
Eroups as approved by the adviser 


Total 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 

The American Revolution 

U.S. Early National History 
U.S. Social History 

The Negro in American History 
U.S. Political History 

The Ante-bellum South 

U.S. Economic History 

U.S. Diplomatic History 
Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Representative Americans 

U.S. Urban History 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C, 
The Roman World to 455 A.D. 

Medieval History 

Early Middle Ages 

The Renaissance in Western Europe 

History of Germany 

World History in the 20th Century 

History of France 

History of Russia: Medieval to 1700 

History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries 
History of Russia: Soviet Russia 

Economic History of Europe 


—— 
* Not required for the minor teaching field. 


Hist 149-50: 
Hist 151-52: 
Hist 153: 
Hist 154: 
Hist 157: 
Hist 158: 


Hist 138: 
Hist 144: 
Hist 145: 
Hist 146: 
Hist 187: 
Hist 188: 
Hist 193: 
Hist 194: 
Hist 195-96: 


Hist 161: 


Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
P Sc 177: 
P Sc 178: 


Math 30: 

Math 31: 

Math 32: 

Math 33: 

Math 121: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 
*Math: 


Stat 97: 
Stat 157-58: 


Mus 5-6: 

Mus 103-4: 
Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music. 
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European Diplomatic History 
History of England and Great Britain 
Tudor England 


Stuart England 
20th Century European Diplomatic History 


Modern Jewish History 
GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


History of World Communism 


History 
History 
History 
History 


of Russia: Medieval to 1700 

of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries 
of Russia: Soviet Russia 

of Modern China 


L - 
Not N 
"quired for the minor teaching field 


History of Chinese Communism 
History of the Near East 

History of the Modern Near East 
History of East Asia 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 


and Cuban Experience 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Governments and Politics in Latin America 

Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations 


Mathematics 


Semester 
Hours 


Precalculus 
Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra 
Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Projective Geometry 
Three additional second 


ww vw www 


i- or third-group courses in Mathe- 


matics approved by the adviser 9 
Introduction to Computer Programming 3 
Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 6 
Total 39 

Music 
Harmony 6 
History of Music 6 
Advanced Theory 6 
Voice or major instrument 6 
6 


Minor instruments 


116 


Ensemble: 
Music Literature 
or 

Music Theory: 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 
*Phys 31-32: 
*Phys 51-52: 
Phys 151: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 125: 
Slav 126: 
Slav 131: 
Slav 141-42: 
Slav 151: 
Slav 152: 
Slav 197: 
tSlav: 


Slav 101-2: 
Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 
Slav 146: 
Slav 153: 
Slav 156: 
Slav 157: 
Slav 158: 
Slav 161-62: 
Slav 165: 


* Phys 31-32 and 51-52 will be offered for th 


who have not be 
hour requirement 


t Not required for the minor teaching field 


Phys 40, 41 
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H 
Choral or Orchestral 
As approved by the adviser 
Total 
Physics 
Precalculus 
Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
General Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 
Introduction to Experimental Physics 
Intermediate Laboratory 
Physical and Quantum Optics 
Thermodynamics 
Principles of Quantum Physics 
Total 
Russian 
Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition 
Introduction to Russian Literature 
Russian Linguistic Structure 
Contrastive Russian-English Analysis 
18th Century Russian Literature 
Russian Romanticism and Realism, or 
Russian Symbolism, and 
Russian Literature after the Revolution 
Methodology of Teaching Russian 
Additional courses from the following as approved by 
the adviser 
Readings in Modern Russian 
Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist | 
The Russian Novel 
The Russian Short Story 
Turgenev 
Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 
Nabokov 
Solzhenitsyn 
Russian Culture 
Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War Il 
4 sw 
he last time during the academic year 1973 n f 
gun these courses before the 1974 spring semester will take instead + p^ t 
and 42—and will take a total of 43 semester hours r4 


Slav 166: 
Slav 193-94: 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 

P Sc4or 5, 6: 
Other Courses: 
Anth 1-2: 
Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 

Soc 1: 


* 2. 
Other Courses: 


Span 9-10: 
Span 12: 
Span 51-52: 
Span 91-92: 
Span 109-10: 
Span: 


Other Courses: 
Engl 115: 
Oreign Lang: 
Hist 161: 


Hist 163. 64. 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 193: 

Span: 


Tem 


ot requi 
uired : 
for the minor teaching field. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Semester 
Hours 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present 
The Other Slavs: Their Literature- in English 
Total 39 
Social Studies 
Principles of Economics 6 
European Civilization in Its World Context, or 
World Civilizations 6 
Introduction to American History 6 
Introduction to Political Science 6 
6 


To be selected from the following 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 
Introduction to Economic Geography 
Introductory Sociology 
American Social Problems 
Second-group courses, as 
Anthropology, Economics, 


approved by the adviser, from 
Geography and Regional Sci- 


ence, History, Political Science, and Sociology 12 
Total 42 

Spanish 
Spanish Conversation and Composition, or 
Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 6 
Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 6 
Explicación de textos 6 
Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition 6 
Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 
ish or Spanish American Literature courses 12 
Recommended from the following 6 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
Other than Spanish as approved 
Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Mexican 
and Cuban Experience 
History of Latin America 
History of Brazil 
History of Mexico 
Psychology of Language and Communication 
Curso de estilo 
Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature not previously elected 

42 


Total 


118 


S Ed 101: 
S Ed 102: 
S Ed 103: 


S Ed 170: 
S Ed 189: 


S Ed 190: 


S Ed 199: 


Sp&D 1: 
Sp&D 11: 
Sp&D 32: 

Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 112: 
Sp&D 121: 


Sp&D 169: 

Sp&D 171: 
Area of 

Specialization: 


Sp&D 126: 
Sp&D 127-28: 
Sp&D 133-34: 

Sp&D 143: 

Sp&D 144: 


Sp&D 115-16: 
Sp&D 151: 
Sp&D 152: 
Sp&D 154: 

Sp&D 155-56: 

Sp&D 165-66: 


bd Minor teaching field only. S E 
t Not required for the minor te 
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Special Education* 


Seminar: 
Role 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Methods and Materials 

Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 

Creative Programming 

Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers . 
Preprofessional Internship: Observing the Special Child 
in the Regular Class Milieu 

Preprofessional Internship: Inspecting a Continuum of 
Special Education Services 

Internship in Complementary Teaching 


Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching 


Total 


Speech and Drama 


Communicative Speaking and Listening 
Voice and Diction 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 

Acoustic Phonetics 

Advanced Public Speaking 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
Introduction to Creative Dramatics 

Bases of Speech and Hearing 


Selected from one of the follow 


ing groups as approved by 
the adviser 


Total 


GROUP |: SPEECH COMMUNICATION 1 


Argumentation and Debate 

Advanced Debate Practice 

Radio and TV Broadcasting 

Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory 
History and Criticism of American Public Address 


GROUP 2: DRAMA? 


Acting 

Stagecraft 

Advanced Stagecraft 
Play Directing 

Play Production Practice 
History of the Theatre 


o 
ior 
td 102, 103, 170 189, and 190 must be taken prior to the sen 


aching field 
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'OFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


ation, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior 
e closely coordinated with 


lé basic professional inform 
ichers are provided through 
a Senior years. Lectures and class discussions ar 
ld work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to 
ach on the various levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high 
hool, and adult. 
wine Prescribed courses. in special methods are conce 
S of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experie 
or of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student specific 
Cod drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teachers. 
Pun er, in addition, the courses review the teaching-field content currently 
in schools, and examinations at the end of courses provide the final test 


- Competency in the teaching fields. 


rned primarily with 
nces dealing with 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Semester 
Hours 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School 3 
Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods 3 
oo 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
Methods: Three to six semester hours from the following courses 3-6 
Educ136: Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
Educ 137: Teaching Speech 
Educ138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 
Educ 140: Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Educ 142: Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 
Educ 144: Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Educ 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 
Total 21-27 
Professional Courses—Elementary 
ore 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Wc 111: Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 15 
EM 112: Educational Measurement 3 
uc123: Society and the School 3 
uc135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 9 
33 


Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The cure: 
ITI a ; n 
ta and en, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in elemen- 
lor uu oodary school programs of physical education, offers opportunities 
ization in dance, elementary or secondary school physical education. 
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The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to f 
cal education may use his elective hours to work toward a minor teaching 
Relevant work in Columbian College may be counted. 


PREREQUISITE 


For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
riculum, see Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 79. 


CURRICULUM 
Specialization in Dance 


Junior and Senior Years 


Educ108: Human Development, Learning, 
Educ112: Educational Measurement 
Educ 123: Society and the School 
Educ134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
PE109-10: Dance Composition 
PE 117: Techniques of Teaching Dance 
PE 134: Rhythmic Theory for Dancers 
PE135-36: Dance History 
PE141-42: Dance Production 
PE150: Human Anatomy 
PE 151: Kinesiology 
PE 164: Physiology of Exercise 
PE: Nine semester hours to be selected from the following 
PE119: Creative Dance for Children 
PE 120: Repertory 
PE129: Introduction to Motor Learning 
PE137: Dance Notation 
PE 144: Choreography 
Elective: 


and Teaching 


Total 


Specialization in Elementary School Physical Education 


Junior Year EE -—— 


Educ 108: Human Development, 

Educ 123: Society and the School 
PE101: Physical Education in the Elementary School 
PE 102: Movement Education 3 
PE 103: Professional Foundations and Concepts of Physical Edu 

cation, Dance, Recreation, Health, and Athletics 

PE 113: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 
PE 130: Motor Performance in Childhood 


PE 138: Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 
PE 150: Human Anatomy 


Learning, and Teaching 


i~ 
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Semester 
Hours 
PE151: Kinesiology 3 
Elective: 3 
Total 33 
Senior Year 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 3 
Educ135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 9 
PE114: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 
PE129: Introduction to Motor Learning 3 
PE164: Physiology of Exercise 3 
Elective: 6 | 
| 
Total 27 I 
| $ 
cialization in Secondary School Physical Education 
Junior Year i 
— 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 tH 
uc 123: Society and the School 3 l 
PE103: Professional Foundations and Concepts of Physical Edu- | Jj 
PR} cation, Dance, Recreation, Health, and Athletics 3 j 
pul-12: Sports Education Technique 6 | | 
pa 113: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 | 
pe 138: Physical Education Curriculum and Administration 3 | 
E 150: Human Anatomy 3 l 
E 151: Kinesiology 3 I| 
Elective: 6 | 
I 
Total 33 i 
Senior Year | 
- 112: Educational Measurement 3 
m Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
P Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 | 
PR ^ Introduction to Motor Learning 3 
Hl 64: Physiology of Exercise 3 
ective: 9 
Total 27-30 
IN 


Graduate Study 


HE 
Ma OL OF ED 


te UCATION OFFERS GRADUATE PROGRAMS leading to the degrees 


T of in T. i | 
Ew in Teaching, Master of Arts in Education, Education Special- 
Or of Education. 


t an 
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GRADES 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Mi 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. G 
B, C, and F are counted in computing the quality-point index (see pa 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 ind 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the st 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "Incomplete" ' 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permi 
the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one € 
year is automatically changed to an F. An "Incomplete" cannot be remo 
reregistering for the course. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


elementary schools. Successful fulfillment of the program's requirement 
vides the professional courses necessary for certification as an elem 
teacher. Students may receive the degree of Master of Arts in Teac 
completion of the program or receive credit for 15 semester hours of 
work toward the degree of Master of Arts in Education. 

For details, write to the Chairman of the Department of Education, ? 


Program, School of Education, George Washington University, Was 
D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelé 
gree from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses relate 
general education requirements for teacher certification; (2) show evid 
interest in children and a sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three write 
ences attesting to quality of academic record and personality; (4) submit 

on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller d 
gies Test; and (5) be interviewed by the University Selection Committe 


der arrangements specified by the Committee and approved by the Dea® ^J 
School of Education. 


experience with full-time study in the fall semester. Course work duri 
time is planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the ch 

tics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the ) 
tary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology: ug 
relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational 
measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. bif 
During the fall semester, students will be given full-time student ts m 
signments in a nearby public school. This part of the program will 


PLAN OF STUDY I 
NETS | sep) 
Beginning with a six-week summer session, the program includes a 9"* 
t 

( 
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nt to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational theories and 


lods which he has been studying. 


n internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating school 


m in the area may provide the student an opportunity to assume the re- 
; ilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of University 
Public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled weekly 
Iscussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work on in- 
ual and group needs of interns. Each student plans, conducts, and reports 


1 i j 
n action research project. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


3A study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education are 
3 ed enable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increase 
t for s edge of professional and academic information and skills and pre- 
ege pm types of educational service. They also provide opportunities for 
Well as st ps om other disciplines to acquire needed professional education, 
From th udy in the subjects which they are planning to teach. 3 
liser ‘by s tma related departments of the University, the student and his 
d of L. courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen 
IP to iue: Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers plan- 

ing ex er the profession are differentiated from those for students without 

perience. 


Master 

d Programs are available in the following fields: 

llege o Reading 

tricu -— Development Rehabilitation Counseling 

"ly Childh . Secondary Administration 

mentary E" Education Secondary Education _ 

mentary ministration Special Education (candidates may 
Uidance ucation specialize in crisis/resource teaching, 
IBher diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, or 


u Education early childhood special education ) 


:1 Resource D. : 
sical Source Development Supervision and Human Relations 


SDeciali ucation (candidates may 
lication In adaptive physical 
On -— dance, elementary or 
thera oe physical education, 
and © recreation, tourism 


: *Velo 
Amini Pment, or urban recreation 
stration) 


Or teac ; 
v Comp interested in developing or strengthening their academic com- 
à Sorrell secondary education fields normally permit 15 
imt are vt of work in departments other than education. These 
UU" Work in cpm to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who need addi- 
e Om skills. T to qualify for advanced certification or to improve their 
"v lo Té-enter the may also be helpful to previously trained teachers plan- 

Mademic - e profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening both 


vit onal d professional competencies of the teacher. 
n 


i ati : i 
OF tele Sormation concerning these programs may be obtained by 
phoning the Office of the Dean. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution, an undergradual 
point index of 2.50 or above (C + average), demonstrated interest 
ing, and personality traits that give promise of better-than-average SU 
teacher, are required. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to í 
in the fields of guidance and school administration. Experience is req 
admission to programs in Adult Education and Human Resource | 
ment. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equi 
the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educ 
make up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved course 
other accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester houf 
completed at this University as a Master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses complel? 
University in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor's degit 
credited toward the Master's degree if the work fits in with the stl 
of specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five OT 
before application for admission or readmission to Master's candid 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Educatit! 
a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the st 
tion, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether 9f 
dent selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including ? 
educational research methods and procedures, must be from coU 
primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum © 
not including the thesis or the research course, must be from course 
the School of Education. 

Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. M 
however, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at 
lent to the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor ) 
Education (see pages 108-19). : 

Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission ad 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designat M 
the candidate’s area of specialization. These programs are based 08% 
of the candidate, his previous background, and the certification red dich 
the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. s 

All degree requirements must be completed within a period of 
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esis is to be written. In case a — anm ent. The student 
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, however, Maintain continuous registration (see p : additional calendar 
» aration of the thesis extends beyond the 


the Prep , sis again and pay 
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ds for the thesis 
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School of Education or by a representative in the candidate's locality 4 
by the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 125): 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, 
candidates’ abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. A minimus 
semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of 
Education at this University is required. At least 21 hours of this work 
taken on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisef 
maining semester hours of the program may be taken in off-campus 
of the College of General Studies or at another approved university. 
mum of five calendar years is allowed for completion of the programi 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduat 
in Education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations an 
study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) 
of specialization. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or 
examination, at the option of the major field adviser, is required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers programs of advanced study leadift 
degree of Doctor of Education. These programs, which are under t 
vision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields ofi 
teacher education, special education, counselor education, administf^ 
curriculum, and adult and higher education. Supporting fields are ^ 
in administration, administration of higher education, adult educatio?! 
student development, counselor education, curriculum, elementary 
higher education, human growth and development, human resource | 
ment, reading, secondary education, special education, supervision, 4” | 
education. With the approval of the Advanced Graduate Faculty and 
partments concerned, one supporting field may be taken in other sa 
of the University. All programs require study of interrelated areas 
tion and a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study: j 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to thal 
for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at 
years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable perso 
ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership: 
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he applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for ad- 
ed graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources nem 
Sol and to guide him in his application for doctoral study. The require 

Mission procedures and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates 


Ping the initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


l 
l 


mendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the pro- 
' anda qualifying examination. 


N OF STUDY 


Benera], f 
ter of A 
Brams ar 


Work re 
ini 


rom two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree = 
rts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are — - 
€ individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average u^ p- : 
quired for the total program will be 75 semester hours, including 
, um Of 12 semester hours of dissertation research. > 
ue Program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for 
"enensive examinations in a major field of study and three supporting 
rh rrluding a required research tool field. The second is composed usd 
t Investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and the final oral examination. 
a Who have completed the comprehensive examinations and who b^ 
stered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior to July 
ch tom register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of jupe. 
3s 1) a semester until 12 hours have been completed, and a mini ; 
mester hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion o 
mal examination. 


MPR 
EHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


n» Student is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is "uns to » sommes 
One went of which is responsible for guiding him in his i- m e 
prehe the required comprehensive examinations in supporting , LA 
ua] nsivé major field examination. The candidate must arrange : 
conferences with the committee members to determine the content o 
eid and to receive guidance in his preparation for the examination. 
mig, Porting field examinations, which are taken first, are Il "rm 
ica tma In addition to the research tool field a student who plans a I 
p arch investigation for his dissertation must complete an appropriate 
atio ot aee offered by the Department of History. The € X 
Temen ommittee may recommend other tool requirements. AT — - 
field zn be completed prior to the major field examination. 
ex 


Wo amination is a written twelve-hour examination, six hours on each 
Successive days. 


IER 
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The candidate begins the second part of his program after the - 
completion of all supporting field examinations, the required research W 
and the major field examination. | 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly 
and to interpret and present its results. 1 

During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Disserta 
mittee, consisting of a major adviser as Director, usually the major field 
and two additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candi 
quired to submit a proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, W 
mines its acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee 
vanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under the d 
the Dissertation Committee. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two copies 
stract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and fof 
tion by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regul 
garding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of 
stract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are avail 
Office of the Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate i$: 
before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of P 
Announcement of the Final Examination, and for the basic service 
by University Microfilms, Inc. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has been accepted, the Director recommends 

date to the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be p ssel 
three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination P 
the public and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appoif! 
Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field 
from outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the M 
nation are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School 

tion. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All the preparation for the degree, including examinations and work 
courses and seminars, which is done under the direction of an advise 
done in residence. The student must remain registered in the Scho? 
tion, except when the Dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty has 
leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academe 
result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject f? 
new conditions and regulations have been established by the AdV 
uate Faculty. 

The supporting and major field examinations must be completed 
years of the date of admission, and the entire program must 
within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. A 
must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. Information 


2. 
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pes Will be provided by the Assistant Dean for Advanced Graduate 
Upon request by the candidate. 


Special Programs and Services 


CATI 
ON OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ption or EDUCATION offers a program for the education of teachers of 
Ped children ren. Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools for handi- 
Senior-year o the metropolitan area. Students are accepted at the junior- 

undergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctoral 
Y special permission, teachers, school administrators, and adequately 


Pared stu ^ 
i ao from other schools and colleges of the University may elect 


Quiries CO 
Wships sh 
Cation, G 


ncerning the program and the availability of scholarships and 
Ould be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special 
*orge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


DUA’ 
Sch TE PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 
the a aiucation offers a federally funded Master’s degree program 
St persons I of rehabilitation counselors. These professional personnel 
lety, The "tapa are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a proper place in 
Students for t program combines fieldwork with course work in prepar- 
MaNitarian ind ort employment in an expanding field that yields high 
"disciplinary a nancial rewards. Both the profession and the program are 
BY, social ior iim upon such related areas as guidance, medicine, psy- 
T'alneeshipe. hema and special education. a 
: Information . Ing tuition and stipends, are available for full-time stu- 
rabilitation Co and applications are available from Dr. Daniel Sinick, 
Diversit unselor Education, Department of Education, George Wash- 
Y, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


DUATE 

lA SPE 

PTIVE PHY QALIZATION IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION AND 
T" ICAL EDUCATION 


Ool o SH 
field o phy cducation offers a federally funded Master's degree program in 
Ptive Physical ~ pecttion with a specialization in therapeutic recreation or 
fey the iar tion This program is funded by the Bureau of Educa- 
tensive iter e U.S. Office of Education. Both programs require 
LS Centers in Aeg of 510 clock hours) in University affliated 
me Inquiries a ashington area hospitals, schools, clinics, and public 
ki 8ssistantshi Dcerning this program and the availability of graduate 
Fn Sirio te and internships should be directed to Dr. Donald E. 
Ington Univ, nt of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, George 
ersity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1 Tir 
| ICATION CURRICULA 


Schoo} 
9f Educati Lo 
ation provides individually planned programs for liberal arts 
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graduates with appropriate degrees who wish to prepare for teachinf 
seeking certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may ef 
certification program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and pé 
requirements of degree candidates. The School also provides a wide! 
courses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


READING CENTER 
(See page 52.) | 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the off-c 
grams leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education in the 
elementary administration; elementary education; higher education: 
resource development; secondary administration; secondary educatio# 
education—crisis/ resource teaching, diagnostic-prescriptive teac 
childhood special education; and supervision and human relations. 

These degree programs are administered by the College of Gene 
For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College of 
Studies Catalogue. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Dean Peter Vaill 
Associate Dean R.L. Holland 


FACULTY* 


S, D mling, Guy Black, Louis Block (Visiting), H.F. Bright, 
Intzig. PD ne Cloutier, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, Leon 
CGrath pe rub, J.L. Jessup, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, A.J. Mastro, D.C. 


RAN 

h volites, S.F, Divita, Rodney Eldridge, P.L. Foster, S.S. Fuller, M.G. 
| Greene, W.W. Hardgrave, M.M. Harmon, Jerry Harvey, 

Carthy $e c. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, Norma Loeser, E.R. Magruder, J.F. 

iw, SN q^ Chei-Min Paik, P.N. Reeves, J.R. Roman, Jr., T.E. Shaugh- 
nct Associng nam W.E. Smith, E.K. Winslow 

İstan rofes. " Professors H.C. Demoody, Nina Woodside 

esearch), -— Elizabeth Adams, Irwin Dubinsky, R.F. Dyer, W.H. Guy 

Mctors D. - Lobuts, Jr., D.B. Rasmussen, V.T. Velasco, J.W. Waldrip 

©, Richard goe ewal, Patricia Cleary (Research), R.A. Oliver, R.G. Should- 

Witalski (Research) 


IN's COUNCIL 
Iney 

Eldriq 
A. Wofsey 86, S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, M.M. Harmon, Peter Vaill, 


AMIT 
TEE ON CURRICULUM 
- Holla 


nd 3 
F (Chair, : ‘ . 
Uller, A y M nan), Frederick Amling, S.R. Chitwood, H.C. Demoody, 
~- "astro, P.N. Reeves 
t Pres 
erity ident of th 
» th . * Univers; : 
ben of the ptor of Adnan? the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
tan of th ulty of the Shoe of the University, and the University Librarian are ex officio 
© School is an ., ool of Government and Business Administration. 
an ex officio member of all committees. 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


M.M. Wofsey (Chairman), D.S. Brown, Rodney Eldridge, S.S. Full 
Gintzig, Jerry Harvey, A.J. Mastro 


ADVISORY COUNCIL* 


The School of Government and Business Administration Advisory | 
operates as an advisory group on policy, finance, and community 
It consists of responsible members of the business and government 
ties, and of the faculty, administrators, and students of the School. 


CHAIRMAN 


Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia National Bank 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance , 

Everett H. Bellows (University Trustee), Vice President of the W 
Office, Olin Corporation 

Louis Block, President, Block, McGibony & Associates, Inc., Silver s 

C. Robert Boucher, President, C. Robert Boucher & Company, Inc» 
ton, D.C. 

David Springer Brown, Professor of Management " 

Carl William Clewlow, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Ci 
sonnel Policy, Department of Defense 

Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Cohen and Uretz 

Donald W. Cole, Newton and Company, Investment Counselors | 

Robert C. Diefenbach, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, € 

David Estrin, President, District Wholesale Drug Company, Washi" i 

George M. Ferris, Jr., President, Ferris & Company, Washington, De | 

Melvin Gelman, Gelman Construction Company, Washington, D.C. 

Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 

William E. Haines, Vice President, H.K. Porter Company, Washing! 

Joseph Hennage, President, Hennage Creative Printers, Washington 

Arthur A. Morris, M.D. 

Kenneth Mulligan, Consultant 

Jerauld L. Olmsted, Vice President, Intermediate Credit Corporation d 

Charles Emory Phillips (Chairman of the University's Board of Trust p 
man of the Board, Equitable Life Insurance Company, Washingtols 

Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science " 

Maurice H. Schwartz, Assistant Controller for Information sys 
Atomic Energy Commission d sf 

Douglas R. Smith, (University Trustee), President, National Savin’ 
Company, Washington, D.C. 


| 


A 


p 


: te im vict 
* The President of the University, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the ool Fi 
Academic Affairs, the Vice President for Development, and the Dean of the Sch 

and Business Administration are ex officio members of the Council. 
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tph H. Taggart, formerly Dean, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
on, New York University , € 
" P. Thome, Comptroller, The Washington Post Company, Washington, 
iC 


It L, Tull, Vice President, Security Storage Company, Facer: mn 
*5 Otis Wright (University Trustee), Corporate Director, Sea Island, Ga. 


DENT MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


“llyn A. Brown, Rory M. Carson, David J. Gallitano 
INTRODUCTION 


5 schoo] Was organized as the School of Government in 1928. During the 
h two decades, programs in business administration and public administra- 
Were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to 
„uate study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 
mess, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings of 

Sol. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two schools 


in *stablished—the School of Government and Business Administration, a 
nal Awe ofessionally-oriented school; and the School of Public and Interna- 


ars, a Primarily policy-oriented school. 


CTIVES 


n Principal Objective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
izatio Prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 33 
ns in both business and government. The degree programs are Ge 
a advan sc Pare students both for entrance into business and government and 
Tograms 4 to high-level management Positions. — "T gate s 
Antitative n the School include examination of administrative pri cip d , 

*PProaches to decision-making common to both business and gov 


ent, ) siness an 

her bu: These programs stress the points at which major policy decisions of 

8 of ness, or government must give consideration to related policy deci- 
the other, 


Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 
Or m ganizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 
It is the a sement responsibility. > 
the bes Policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental education 
onsipir, P. Paration for positions carrying management or administrative 
Nderpy . 3 
a . 
friculum duate programs concentrate the first two years in a broad liberal arts 


Imited to or 


lor years number of courses in administration. Students in the junior and 
e 


ise, (2) 
Modern 


rad s Niques 

ate « 
a regardless ^ ams develop the elements common to all management posi- 
55 of the nature of the operation. Master's degree programs are 
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based on study of the principles of management, human relations, 
lem-solving plus an area of specialization. 

Responsive to the needs of the Washington community, the School 
lowed the policy of making many of its educational activities availa 
campus centers in and around the metropolitan area of Washington: 
campus work leads to a degree carrying a different designation; thus, t 
lor of Business Administration degree on campus has a substantial ed 
to the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree offered off campus 
ties furnished by government or business organizations. The Master 0 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and 
Planning, and Master of Arts in Government degrees are offered of 
while the Master of Science in Administration degree is the only gr? 
gree offered off campus. The off-campus programs have strong sup 
area and provide significant contact with the business and govern 
munities. 


SUMMARY 


In order to provide students with a common body of knowledge of 
governmental administration, programs include the equivalent of at 
year of work comprising the following areas: 

1. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concepts? 
and institutions in marketing and distribution, production, and fina 
tions; in the case of governmental administration, a background of 
processes, and institutions of planning, programming, budgeting, perse 
tices, and policy formulation in government. 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment of bU 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social and 
fluences on business. f 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of accountit 
tative methods, and information systems. 

4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, 
motivation systems, and communications. 

5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of une 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy determination at the 0" 
agement level. - 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The School of Government and Business Administration has m 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busin 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education K 
Administration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School beca, 
academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Sc 

ness Assembly. The programs in Public Accounting designed tO P 


dents for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been app 
state boards of New York and Maryland. The program in Hospit 
tration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commission o 
Education for Hospital Administration. 
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school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, P 
with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which! 
American history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 
of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry! 
tistics; and one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the 
lent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to unden 
lege work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the s 
Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 

It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December OF? 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrange 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; $ 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before 
of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that 
be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University; 
ton, D.C. 20006. " 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; hO 
American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The s 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admission 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It " 
mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior yeah 

The School of Government and Business Administration will cO 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusuil 
stances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated ab 
School may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the UM 


Students transferring from other colleges and universities as jU 
offer an acceptable broad-based liberal arts program, or equivaleml 
case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be E 
course work completed at a 2-year or junior college. Accounting 4 
Administration courses taken at accredited 2-year colleges may be 4 
ward the Bachelor of Business Administration degree provided they 
parable to this School's courses numbered under 100. Courses com 
B Ad 161, Mgt 118, 119, or Stat 97 will also be acceptable. Other coU 
at accredited 2-year colleges which are comparable to Accounting 4! 
Administration courses numbered from 101 to 200 will not be acce 
validated by the student completing advanced courses at this Sc 
same fields. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE | 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take mon 


semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a weeks 


———— 
A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the ^ 
periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


than 120 sixty-minute 
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absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate 1 
will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on] 
tion and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on & 
semester hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. 
case will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of 
A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2 
better, may, with the approval of his adviser and the Dean, take one ¢ 
semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, which will 
corded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in his qual 
index. No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit/no credit @ 
A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no 
stances may a student change from credit/no credit status to graded $f 
vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required in the studeni 
jor field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A transfer stude? 
not choose this option until the second semester of his enrollment in 
versity. 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the maith 
must be completed while registered in the School of Government and . : 
Administration. This requirement applies to students transferring W! 
University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case 
period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special pe^ 
is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 


final year must be completed in the School of Government and Bus! 
ministration. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsati 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assig? 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regula! f 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 
up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


d 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
be applied toward a degree. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINAT! 


f 
A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours ^ 
curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following 
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College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of 
xaminations: (1) CLEP Subject Examinations—offered in 29 subject areas. 
ese tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level 
Surses, (Duplicate credit—by passing the examination and by passing the 
nt course—is not permissible. ) (2) CLEP General Examinations— 
Sted in five areas: Mathematics, Social Sciences, Humanities, the Natural 
ences, and English Composition. (Credit—advanced standing—is not given 
Ar the General Test in English Composition.) To be eligible to take the CLEP 
neral Examinations, a student must have been out of school for three years 
T more, Ai 
Advanced Placement Tests.—See page 23. 

c tevement Tests.—See page 24. 

Yaminations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements. —A required course 
d be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examination authorized 
his ibactibed by the department or curriculum adviser concerned. — 
Pere, nation does not entitle the student to any hours of credit tome e 
dviser equest to take the examination should be made to the a 
t for ug xa required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date 

* examination, 


U " 
SRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


ne hundr 
ion, To a and twenty se 


recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are re- 
mplete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore 


mester hours of course work are required for gradu- 


' à minimum of 


TOM one of the two 


60 semester hours in the junior and senior years selected 
major field curricula offered by the School. 


uri * * . 
‘culum for the First Two Years in Accounting and Business Administration 


Freshman Year 


Semester 
Hours 


Acct 1-2 6 
Econ 1-2 6 
Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog 51 and 52; 

Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 3 and 4, or 9-10 6-8 
Courses other than in Accounting, Business Administra- 

tion, or Economics 4-6 


Total 30 


Sophomore Year 


B Ad 51 

Art 31-32 or 71-72; Asia 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 

91-92; Fren 3—4 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; 

Ital 3-4 or 51-52; Mus 3 and 4; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; 
Gu Span 3-4 or 6, or 51—52; or Sp&D 1 and 11 (Accounting 


es in Physi 
ysic: " à 
al Education, Health, and Recreation may not be taken for credit. 
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Math: 
Social Studies: 


Stat: 


Accounting Major 


Acct 101: 
*Acct 121: 
Acct 161: 
*Acct 191: 
B Ad 102: 
B Ad 131: 
B Ad 141: 
B Ad 161: 
Mgt 119: 
Elective: 


Acct 132: 
Acct 171: 
Acct 181: 
B Ad 101: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 198: 
Econ 121: 

Stat: 
Stat 111: 
Stat 155: 
Stat 187: 


Elective: 


* If Acct 121 and 191 


majors may postpone this requirement until the junior 
year if they wish to take Acct 121 or 191 in the sopho- 
more year) t 
Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52 

Psyc 1, 8 

Anth 1-2, Hist 71—72, P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6, or Sot 
1 and 2 A 
Stat 51 


Total 


Junior Year 


Cost and Budgetary Control 
Intermediate Accounting 
Federal Income Taxation 


Advanced Accounting E 
Fundamentals of Management E 
Business Finance 

^I 


Basic Marketing Management ........sss 
Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 
Computer Programming for Information Systems -4 
Selected from courses other than in Accounting, Busine 
Administration, or Economics .......se 7 


Total 


Senior Year 


Accounting Theory 

Auditing 

Accounting Systems 

The Business Environment 

Manufacturing Production 

Business Policy and Administration 

Money and Banking 

Three semester hours selected from the following 
Business and Economic Statistics 1 

Introduction to Probability 

Theory of Sampling cout 
Three semester hours selected from courses in Ae "m 
ing, Business Administration, or Economics, and pif 
semester hours selected from courses in other dd P 
ments 1 


X 


Total 


requiff 


are elected in the sophomore year, students replace this 


semester hours of Humanities (see pages 139-40 


TION 141 
ESS ADMINISTRA 

ENT AND BUSIN 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNM 


ORMAL SCHEDULE FOR ACCOUNTING COURSES 


. ear), 161; 
nior Year: Fall—Acct 101, 121 (if not elected in sophomore y 
rin 


if not elected in 
8—Acct 191 (if not elected in sophomore year), 161 (if nc 
Il). 
enior Year: Fall—Acct 171: Spring—Acct 132, 181. 


TEST the 
lective in either 
Tee Semester hours of Accounting may be taken as an e 
Unior or Senior year, 


CCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


! : ing the 
1 š ing majors during 
in internship in accounting practice is open to Accounting 
emester break 


, i while con- 
of the senior year, Students will be gy ayy an Other 
ucting audits under senior supervision of pli Con The general require- 
Nernships with industry and government are availab e, Ww dap ee 
"ents are at least 15 Semester hours of Accounting ae ss iid 
! auditing, With a 2.85 or higher average and an over-a eae of the De- 
T higher, For further information consult A.J. Mastro, 
artment o Accounting, George Washington University. 


Jusiness Administration Major 


' eae : ovide the broad 
he Program in Business Administration is designed ar ör busi- 
QUndation Tequired for eventual top leadership in either g 

ess administra 


»quired courses; 15 
tion. It Consists of the 36 semester hours of requi 
Ours* i 


tives, normally 
in one of the following group options; and 9 hours of electi 
dvanceq Courses in liberal arts subjects. 


Junior Year 


Semester 
Hours 

3 

Acct 193. Business Budgeting 3 

B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 

B Ad 105: Personnel Management 3 

B Aq 131: usiness Finance 3 

B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management 3 
Mgt 118: Introduction to Information Processing 

Group Option: i 


: rea of 
ine semester hours selected from the chosen a 9 
Specialization (see pages 142—44) 3 


Elective: © be selected in consultation with the adviser 


Total 
Senior Year 


The Business Environment 


JU Ommercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 
A: anufacturin Production 
B Ad 19. i ~ 


Business Policy and Administration 


www w 


^ : ke only 12 semester 
Ourses in ipo, De grou; option in International Business are tee po e me an language, or 
. Quivalent. in that group i they have received credit for two years 


Econ 121: 
Psyc 144: 
Group Option: 


Elective: 


GROUP OPTIONS 


Eight areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors 
15 hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the advise: 
group option and the individual courses within the option should be see? 
the beginning of the junior year. The student should contact the Chair 


the Department of 


GROUP I: ECONOMICS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such pos! 
financial economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research 
in business and government. 


B Ad 132: 
B Ad 133: 
B Ad 176: 
*Econ 101: 
*Econ 102: 
Econ 158: 
Econ 161, 162: 
Econ 181-82: 
Stat 111, 112: 


GROUP II: FINANCE 


. - : : à ju 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such P% 
credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust o 
examiner, and similar positions in federal or international financial instituti 


* Acct 111: 
Acct 121: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 121: 
B Ad 122: 
B Ad 132: 
B Ad 133: 
*B Ad 138: 
Econ 101: 


GROUP III: INFORMATION PROCESSING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positione 
formation processing in government, business, and industry. They also D 
student an understanding of the manager's use of information processing 
managerial technique. 
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* Required for this group option. 


Money and Banking 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Six semester hours selected from the chosen area of 
specialization (see below) 

To be selected in consultation with the adviser 


Total 


Business Administration for assignment of an adviseh 


International Business Finance 

Capital Formation 

International Business Theory and Policy 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Industrial Organization 

Public Finance I, II 

International Economics 

Business and Economic Statistics I, TI 


office 


Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Real Estate 

Fundamentals of Insurance 

Insurance Estate Planning 
International Business Finance 
Capital Formation 

Investment and Portfolio Management 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
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*Met 119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 
.Mst 120: Information Systems Development I 
‘Met 121: Information Systems Development II 
D Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems 
ne additional 3-semester-hour course approved by the adviser 


GR E 
OUP iv: INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


nat owing Courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in inter- 

a 

Opti 

Se Who have received credit for two years of a modern foreign language, or the 
Walent, are required to take only 12 semester hours from the following courses. 


*B Ad 132 International Business Finance 
Ad 144 International Marketing Management 
B Ad 175 Introduction to Foreign Trade 
B Ad 176 International Business Theory and Policy 
Ec B Ad 178 International Business Policy and Operations 
on 181.82 


International Economics 


GROUP y. 
OUP We MARKETING 


The following — 
buyer ager, mark 
T, advertising di 

*B Ad 143: 


es provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
eting manager, product development manager, research director, 
rector, sales promotion manager, and credit manager. 
Marketing Research 
* : International Marketing Management 
pM 145: Sales Management 

1147: Advertising 
Physical Distribution Management 
B Ad 175. Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 178: Introduction to Foreign Trade : 

* International Business Policy and Operations 


academic foundation for such positions as 
» employee relations manager, and employment manager in busi- 


: Problems in Personnel Management 

as s Collective Bargaining 1 

Psyc 125. rinciples and Problems of Public Relations 
: cories of Personality 

PAD ür Psychological Tests : 
> Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


JROUp Vn: ST ATISTIC; 


S 
e follow; 
L g + 
tancia state DUrSes Provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Siness a Can, Planning Statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 
Bovernm 


Stat 110, Principles of Statistical Methods 
: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
Usiness and Economic Statistics I, II 
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Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 157-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


GROUP VIII: TRANSPORTATION AND LOGISTICS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for managemell 
tions in transportation firms and in traffic departments of other types of M 
firms and government agencies. The program should also aid in the preparasi 
the examinations for membership in the American Society of Traffic and T 
tation. 

B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 

*B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 

B Ad 172: Public Utilities 

*BAd173: Transportation Systems Management 

BAd174: Urban Transportation 

B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 

CE 183: Urban Planning 
Geog 125: Transportation Geography 


The Master’s Degrees 


Master of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of pusin 
ministration is this School’s top professional Master’s degree in busine% 
designed to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will c? 
to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly close 
ship between government and business, the programs for this degree as 
vide an excellent background for many government careers. 

Master of Arts in Government. Washington, D.C., is uniquely situ 
students of public administration. Public figures, professional govem 
ministrators, and specialized libraries are resources readily available 
School's programs in public administration. The degree of Master 0*5 
Government is designed for graduate students who are seeking an edu 
entry into the federal service in an administrative capacity, or who WI 
phasize the academic elements of public administration. This program 
Master of Public Administration and Master of Business Administrati® 
programs, provides several fields of concentration, such as operations 
urban and regional planning, or behavioral factors in administraidl™ 
which the candidate may select for in-depth education. 

Master of Public Administration —The School of Government and d 
Administration is located in the midst of a vast complex of governs 
Bovernment-related activities which are local, regional, national, 4 
tional in scope. This location provides a living laboratory of public # i 
tion for study and access to a unique concentration of working expert 
lic administration. The Master of Public Administration degree P 
course of study particularly appropriate for those in the government 


* Required for this group option 
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iy in tonal degree, preparing graduates for positions of higher responsi- 
Ployment oe and generally improving their competence in public 
in the bor eral elements of the program are taken in common with offer- 
is degree — ~ of Business Administration degree program. Work done for 
n. y lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administra- 
M, 
M pum Health Care Administration.—This professional degree 
aster of p a "Ww site to the degrees of Master of Business Administration 
; of Public Administration in the field of Health Care Administration. 
) made in various aspects of Health Care Administration 
Stituti t spitals, long-term health facilities (such as extended-care 
mes, mental hospitals, facilities for the aged), group 
*nCies. cs, health information systems, and comprehensive health planning 
Mas 
designed U ban and Regional Planning.—This professional planning degree 
Onal levels Preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and na- 
: ` ` e program of study is planned to provide a broad professional 
evelop competence in planning and methodology, and to em- 
gional enl ability and creativity necessary for solving urban and 
E xs; of Science 
Bree is offered 
tudents cu 
gree, pre 
Benerally 


in Administration.—The Master of Science in Administra- 
only off campus. It provides a course of study appropriate 
rrently working in government and business. It is a pro- 
paring graduates for higher positions and greater respon- 
improving their competence as administrators. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


| Bachelor: 
ast 9 wae from an accredited college or university that includes at 
B Verage) in “et or academic work, with a quality-point index of 3.00 
lack ^i undergraduate field, is required. : 
x © required E i ke cient undergraduate study in business or related fields 
tses and Mainta: axe up these deficiencies by taking specified undergraduate 
Applicants for aining a 3.00 average in those courses. 
75 Admini ‘Mies mission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Busi- 
B udy in erage acceptable scores on the Admission Test for 
inis. f Master of A aa applicants for admission to programs leading to the 
Tation, Maste rts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Ad- 
Planni E "X Public Administration, and Master of Urban and Re- 
plica he Dicis uiis on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 
i Sem make rikni ecord Examination. It is the responsibility of the 
^ fore? rinceton, NJ —— the required test with the Educational Test- 
g the G Taduate Study in Bi x os orrespondence concerning the Admission 
Taduate Record E usiness should be addressed to Box 966; concern- 
*Xamination, to Box 955. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Progr 
am of 
Breater Je : : 
ength, including undergraduate background courses, may 
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be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a fie! 
than the graduate program he wishes to follow, or whose undergradualé 
indicates a weakness in required background courses. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion 
required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or required) 
equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Comprehensive Exam 
An applicant whose background does not include the necessary cours 
take a program longer than the minimum hours required. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward t 
ter's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approV 
time of registration by the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No work 
toward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's 

Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 
hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more than 
a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a M 
gree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is 
the Dean. Continuous registration does not serve the purpose of € 
student's degree candidacy beyond the five-year time limit. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of 
Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after 
Master's degree should ask for assistance in planning his program # 
may qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 4 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal Í : 
except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thes® 
may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department 
lum adviser, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass? 
written Master's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the exam 
student is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course e 
reading in the literature of his fields. The examination normally red 
seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the vari 
Which the candidate has prepared himself. 

The examinations are scheduled three times a year, in December, 
July, and should be taken during the last semester of course regi 
shortly after completion of the prescribed course work. The student 
completed all core requirements before being eligible to take the 
If there is a lapse of time between completion of course work and the 
the examination, the student must maintain continuous registration 4 
registered for the semester or summer session in which the exa 
taken. 

The candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, a8 @ 
of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields y^ 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed with the depart 0 
vising the student’s elective field of study no later than 30 days prio ug 
amination date. Before applying for the examination, the student 
completed all of the courses in his program or be enrolled in his la 


f 
and he must have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for ^ 
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On, a Candida 


te may withdraw only by notice in writing to his Department 
irman, J 93 


candidate who fails the examination may, in exceptional circumstances 
Ith specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but only 
e lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as 


scribed, If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the exami- 
n Will be Permitted. 


OLARSHIp 


m for Braduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 

an, Incomplete. W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 

of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of E 

ailing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a 

qual status. 

se for co degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to D 

Continue hi deration by the Dean’s Council as to why he should be allowe 
IS Studies toward a degree objective. 


MPLETE / Tuo 
nditi j 
wal) n under Which the grades of / (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 

emoving pa d are described on page 44. 4 
last day ^ ncomplete.—The grade of / must be removed no later t "- 
llow; the €xamination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
i “Incompleto ester Or summer session in which the grade of J is assigned. 
an die e that is not removed within this period is automatically changed 
ud cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor 
ditional ima Y jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee, for 
I" complete the work of the course. Such petitions 
he same period. The grade of J cannot be removed 

€ course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


RIZED WITHDRAWAL 


j 

folle: 

all cant Courses in gener 
of Public for the degre 


IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 


al administrative theory and practice are required 
* of Master of Business Administration and Mas- 


ministration. 
Semester 
" oe 
Bt 20]. MS : 
Met 204. Advanced Administrative Management 3 
Met 207, Uantitative Factors in Administration 3 
A : uman Behavior in Organizations 3 


additio 
| n, e 
UP, the Cou Sach student IS normally re 


x quired to take, from the following 
aPpropriate to his specific 


area of concentration: 
Semester 
Acct 2 Hours 
76: 
B Aq 257. Management Planning and Control 3 
: Tation of the Multinational Firm 3 
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BAd297: Business Policy Formulation 4 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration E 


P Ad 214: Policy Analysis in Public Administration, or 
P Ad 260: Policy Formulation and Administration 


THE THESIS 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include 
as a part of their Master's program. The thesis subject should be 
early as possible so as to permit effective integration with the coul 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the studé 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor # 
and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations re 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of il 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
ters he registers for thesis (299-300), to the advice and direction of 
ber of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case ? 
unfinished, an additional successive academic year is granted with 
tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous 
during this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more thal 
mesters beyond the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must 
the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated © 


OPTIONAL MASTER’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


A thesis is required in certain degree programs and optional in othe 
programs where a thesis is optional and the student elects not to WI! 
student must take a course in research methodology and one other ele 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Business À 
tion incorporate the recognized common core of instruction in y 
istration, the required courses in administration (see pages 14749 
elective field of concentration planned in consultation with a facuti 
Elective fields normally comprise 9 to 21 semester hours of af 
student's program. 


An applicant must have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
university. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory P 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, and the submission of 4 
thesis if one is required. The complete program consists of 60 s€ 
A student who has completed an undergraduate major in accounting y 
ness administration with a good record may qualify under a mini", 
able graduate credit program of 36 semester hours, No more than; 
graduate course credits can be transferred from other accredite 
and each transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 


u 
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e , à; 
Master's Comprehensive Ex 


est xamination may not be taken before the last 
er of course work. 


LDS 9p. CONCENTRATION 
COUNTING 


ed of concentration in 
nting in gover prep 
eral - sovernment, 
ding the nitration er 

comme ganization 
didates power of knowledge in business administration is required of all 


Accounting is designed to provide a contemporary, 
aration which will apply equally to the fields of ac- 
industry, and public practice as well as to the field of 
nploying accounting as an effective means of under- 


e de / 
aster of p degree (see pages 135-44) in business or as a part of the total 
tration program, 


HAVIOR 
AL FACTORS IN ADMINISTRATION 


curri : ; 
ion ohthe In this program reflects the assumption that the effective utili- 
: Sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that 
al science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in ef- 
wth and improvement, Thus, courses are designed to 
Banizational concepts and behavioral skills appropriate 
Als pr ation of a system's total resources. 
bning, Creatin esigned to fulfill the need for professionals capable of de- 
stems Ppro & and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational 
Ühshi Priate to ra ‘ 


qPimizi 


Ships of such apidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrela- 
onal growth Imensions as motivation, leadership, problem-solving, organi- 
Ect upon the | and increased complexity of modern organizations and their 


€ func cd : ; 
Actions of organizational development. 


"SINE. 
SS GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
h [t] J ~ ^ 

^ue f concentration provides 
- 3 x Wironment esse l 
Ud e i ic 
ite te ner ppreciatio 


iety, į : 
Omen I. its environn 


a knowledge and understanding of the total 
ntial to business policy formulation and execution; 
n of the role and function of business in a free enter- 
t and should Val. needs for optimum effectiveness, and what gov- 
y, MCCessfur techni ontribute to that environment; familiarizes students 
ard busi Iques by which the content and direction of public policy 


an leg: > j 
= Cures! ally be influenced; and provides students with a thorough 
$ n government Eovernment Policies toward business, contemporary issues 
The Usiness relations, and possible solutions to problems in 
is 


e 
Step Serves t A - ; 
er's an o he needs of students of the business environment at the 
ence Ctoral levels 


i oc Say is based on the premise that the enormous in- 
> Custom piu siness and vice-versa—exercised in the roles of 
TVasive an a s= protector, and competitor—will become even 
“Maki usiness policy formulation and execution and business 

come increasingly dependent upon thorough knowledge 
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and understanding of the total environment of business and, most im 
of government policies, programs, and laws affecting business. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


The field of concentration in Finance and Investments prepares stU 
careers in finance and investments, providing a background in business 
ing, controllership, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and finan 
agement processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning 
implementation, and controls necessary for making effective financial 
Instruction not only applies to manufacturing and trading enterprise D 
dition, includes railroad and public utility financing. Each, howeveh 
tinctive operating features. Most financial dogmas have a universality 
across business lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than? 
substantive difference. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degrees of 
Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra 
Master of Public Administration. The majority of students begin thell 
in the fall semester of each year. However, a limited number of qu? 
dents may be admitted to begin their course work in the spring sem! 
summer sessions. The basic curriculum for the degree of Master of 
Health Care Administration is developed in keeping with the backg 
professional goals of each student and ordinarily consists of a minimi 
semester hours. The basic curriculum for the Health Care Administ 
centration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administ 
Master of Public Administration ordinarily consists of a minimum 
mester hours. Undergraduate courses in Accounting, Economics, an 
are required as a prerequisite for all of these degree programs. 
Business Administration degree candidates must also complete selected 
foundation courses.* 

Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus 
the degree program in two to four semesters over a period of one to 
demic years, The total time depends on past academic course WOf 
perience in the health care field. . i 

Hospital Administration.—The program in Hospital Administration% 
into two phases. During the first phase the student must complete à 
academic program of course work, selected in accordance with his 
and needs. These courses cover the general and technical backgrouP 
tal administration, general administrative theory and practice, and P. 
ing in the area of management as it relates to short-term hospitals. 
phase is a period of either on-the-job residencyt under qualified 4 
supervision or supervised field experience, for which the student rece 
9 semester hours of academic credit. A written major report is requ! 
of phase two. The length of the residency is dependent upon the ? 
centration and the individual student's needs. 


* s : ^ : " n 
Required foundation courses for Master of Business Administration degree ind 
Commercial Law, Marketing, Finance, Production, and Mathematics (calculus to t o 
t In selected cases, a combined residency can be arranged in more than a single CO! 
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i ilities onc ation in Ad- 
idministration of Long-term Care Facilities.—The concentr: 


Uring the first 
m 


general technical background of hospital rive ul 
» general administrative theory and practice, and Aeris tiny Sap 
of long-term care facilities. The second passaa agr id 
Tesidency* under a qualified administrative quindi - m — 
eXperience, for which the student receives up to 9 ramp " iniu 
q cedit, A Written major report is required as part of p! be M as 
vidos the Tesidency is dependent upon the area of concentra 

dual student's needs. iai 
ealth BN os Tw concentration in Health o caa Oye 
s recognizes the rapidly growing demand for individuals who can xjtor-; 
plement the use of computer-based information systems in ree E 
bPrOaches, It is designed to prepare those who wish to supervise 


i :tiviti care 
tei data collection, processing, and retrievable activities for health 
exes, & 


i atii academic pro- 
uring the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic p 
E 9t course 


i i ck and needs. 
Work, selected in accordance with his "ep parce ev 
tion QUISEs cover the general and technical background of hospita - 
B. ini i ; and practice. In addition require 
. 4 general administrative theory and p apse ts B 
ond 0 Computer Services and information handling mus 
Pha 


i ritte jor report is 
ited 4. Consists of supervised field experience. A written major rep 
Md as Part of phase two. 


FORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


f eld of concentration in Information Technology is designed e; peovite s 
apm ia frstanding of the principles of manual, mechanical, » bar 
tho , ormation processing, including computer programming en 
kr And languages; an appreciation of the capabilities, €— S y 
cedure of information processing equipment; a unici ky 
luation. anagement information systems development, ecce er mots 
Sonne] he “Sige understanding of the roles of both manage gr agi gy 
* of j ors formation technology. It also provides an appre 
ation technology as a tool of management. ; l 
trupy actually participats in the development of APDET ra S 
Tent "tbe selection of computer equipment; and in the MM sa 
hs. ^ evaluation of management information systems—during 


* fi 


USINESS 
eld x 
Its for X Concentration in Inte 


rnational Business is designed to "e 
eMatign itt firms Operating on a multinational basis or about seen 
"Rational field; for Careers in the federal government and in internati 


 telected | 
i tration 
labes bined residency can be arranged in more than a single concen 
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agencies concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and 
Commerce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 

This program is also designed to provide foreign students with t 
ground and skills necessary to promote international business, and t$ 
them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own coul 
for commercial officer positions within their governments. 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's ad 
cording to the student's background and interests. 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 


The field of concentration in Managerial Economics is the study of & 
institutions and analytical methods, taken from the point of view of b 
governmental management. Its purpose is to dev elop (1) a broad U 
ing of the tools of economics; (2) an analytical power with respect tă 
facets of an organization's activity or multi-organizational areas of S 
est; (3) a skill in problem-oriented applications of economic tools; (4) 
ity to interpret historical development and predict future trends in fif! 
tries, and economies; (5) a familiarity with the institutional setting of 
activity; and (6) an appreciation of the economic reasoning behind p! 
cies. : 
With a strong orientation to the economic problems of organiza 
field of concentration is based on the methodology of general econo 
it supplements with the methods of management science. f 
Managerial economics presumes skills in quantitative methods, sta! 
intermediate-level general economics. It is offered in a sequence 
mences with courses based on microeconomic and macroeconomic toô 
tively. 


MARKETING 


The field of concentration in Marketing encompasses all phases of § 
demand, from procurement and materials handling to product preset 
distribution. A student may concentrate in several subfields: mà 
search, sales management, advertising, retailing, and international mà 
addition, study may be complemented with courses from fields such ® 
pology, geography, journalism, mathematics, psychology, sociology; a 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


The field of concentration in Operation Research and Systems AMP 
velops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathematical ap? 
problems of managerial control and decision-making. While the p™ 
develop a competent background in basic mathematical theory assoc M 
the various techniques, it is oriented toward applications of the ' 
rather than their theoretical mathematical content. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


L j I 
Personnel Management is concerned with all aspects of the emp? 
human resources in business organizations. It is a challenging field 
and rapidly growing in scope and importance. Career opportunities à 
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1 : : iations, 
Mestic ang international business organizations, — — pma 
àrch and educational institutions, and local, "ND, rn decia: employ- 
*ncies, Courses encompass all phases of the FREE collective bar- 
"ht, and development of people, industrial relations, unionism, 
ining, labor relations, and manpower utilization. 


OCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


acti ynds to the rec- 
€ field of concentration in Procurement and Contracting respc 
nized 


"epe among those en- 
need for greater professionalism and toppietiottion st in enin, 
Sed in Procurement activities of the federal government an 
tivities of vendors to the federal government. variety, and com- 

* sustained increase in federal purchasing—in volume, aci dies "en 
SXity— places ever greater demands upon the skill ver rer designed with 
Tement and contracting personnel. The field has therefore Lada dubi 
© following Objectives: (1) to provide a broad MÀ develop in the 
Owledge $ necessary for success in this field; (2) i nunication; (3) 
bility in analysis, decision-making, and “ial, legal and tech- 
dent’s appreciation of the economic, t nem 
ation present in procurement and contracting 


SEARCH AND DEVEL 
OP 
: icy and Manage- 
> field of concentration in Research and Development: Policy an 
tent ex l 


i a influencing re- 
taroh Plores the many aspects of technology relating to and infi E 
Tch and development 


MENT: POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 


: "s c 

management, business, and public policy er 
eat of “state-of-the-art” technology and the creation of new -benipem 
T* research and development are important processes in 


© objectives of both pr 


research and devel 
Aracteristic Th 


“signed to identi 
tofessiona] peopl 
tam Stresses th 


ivate firms and governments. pacer eo 
opment environment has many uniq Mis hio Eres 
€ program of graduate study in this ctae EL 
Y and study the problems associated wit - id P 
* in a dynamic technology. As aerate — e 
` E € need for students to undertake origina an nere cine 
ES Involving Political, economic, sociological, and operatio 
UNtered by m 


ili research 
nd d anagement in industrial, governmental, and military 
“velopment Organizations. 


“ANSPORTATION 

tae of Concentratio 
st gos ating and the 
ork, Ne the needs of th 


n I5 an integral f 
Mt Of industry +. 


i i and 
n in Transportation is concerned with both nr = 
Management of a viable transport system Mme 
€ nation and its industries within a competitive 


cat ve 
unction of all levels of government as well as of e Ty 
throughout the nation. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
. icula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public arrer ps 
ent, plàble in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personne 
"No Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


RIED 


= 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


This program of study is particularly appropriate for those students e 
in governmental service who are seeking professional advancement # 
careers. The Master of Public Administration degree is a professional 
preparing graduates for policy and managerial responsibilities in the 
service and generally improving their competence in public management: 
done for this degree may also serve as a basis for further work leading 
degree of Doctor of Public Administration. f 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon the candidate? 
factorily completing course requirements and passing the Master's Comi 
sive Examination. The basic academic program requires 39 semester 
(This may be slightly higher for specific options.) The thesis is opti 
candidates, however, must successfully complete a 3-semester-hour € 
research methods, 

All undergraduate degree backgrounds are regarded as qualifying 
mission to this degree program. No more than 6 semester hours of 
credit can be transferred from other accredited institutions, and t 
credit must be approved by the Dean. E 

All students must fulfill the requirements of the field of Admi 
Theory and Practice (12 semester hours of required courses, see pages M 
The student must select as a second field Public Policy and Admin 
(either General—15 semester hours, or Metropolitan—15-18 semester 
The third field will be selected from the following (9 semester hour 
otherwise indicated) : Budgeting and Finance (12 semester hours) 
Personnel Administration, Urban and Regional Planning, Metropoli 
ministration (12 semester hours), Development Administration, Inte 
Management, Behavioral Science, Information Technology and System ( 
agement, Health Care Administration, Procurement Administration, RM i 
and Development Administration. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration are described on pages ! C 
and lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration Ti 
of Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration. IR 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 5° 


The program in Personnel Management leads to the degree of Master af 
Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public Admini 7 
to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective emphas 2 T 
rected toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Master of 1G 
Government. à 
The course work must include the required courses in administratio! Wte 
147-48). Each individual student's program is arranged in consultatio! 4 A 
curriculum adviser. 
P 
URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING In 


The Program in Urban and Regional Planning is designed to provide 4d in 
duction to planning theory and methodology for students who are wom) fo 
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^" s degree of Master of Public Administration. The standards for the pro- 
age 154 similar to those for the Public Administration curriculum outlined on 
"m . The Student is expected to include public administration, federal 

"etropolitan, as an integral part of his studies. With the counseling of an 


vi P ‘ * $ i i i 
ser, each program is individually planned in accordance with the interest 
goal of the student. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The 
" rE Ogram of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the 
o €ssional & 


lesigned ad planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
eVels, an Preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and national 
Ovide a or private professional practice. The course of study is designed to 
Nethodolo à Professional education, to develop competence in planning and 
OF solvi EY, and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary 
n ng urban and regional problems. Each student's program is designed 


Consultati . : Tur . rip sen 
c Itation with an assigned faculty adviser in accordance with his individ- 
areer plans, i i 


1) ini. is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory completion of 


TOUnd an to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the back- 
0 6 semester enone’ of each individual student, including a thesis equivalent 
er hours). (2 ours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 60 semes- 
lanning Äi ) a minimum of three months’ full-time professional training in a 
9 be submitteg under qualified supervision, with an acceptable written report 
‘0 Prehensiv, cum completion of the training period; (3) a written Master's 
à the field fi "xamination; and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's research 
9! urban and regional planning. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 

'Urricula bos 

| the fe e aa 

“gional pi 
e 

PL leading to this degree require a minimum of 39 semester hours 


£ to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available 
ite Personnel Management, Public Administration, and Urban and 
nning, 


ERS 
ONNEL MANAGEMENT 


h 

aL. gram in Perso 

What’ to the 

r ae I$ directed 

dm Public Admi 
nistration) , 


nnel Management leads to the degree of Master of Arts in 
degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective 
toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Mas- 
nistration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public 


UBLI 
© ADMINISTRATION 
Contrast 
Government? Master of Public Administration degree, the Master of Arts 
egree with a major field in Public Administration is designed 
9 Wish to emphasize the academic elements of public or inter- 
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national administration. It also serves as a basis for later study toward a dod 
degree. This degree requires a basic 39 semester hours of course work. Cem 
options, however, may require more hours. 

The student will be expected to qualify in three fields of study. All of 
except candidates in International Management must meet the requiret 
the field of Public Policy and Administration (15 semester hours). A j 
major field may be selected from the following: Financial Management | 
semester hours), Public Personnel Administration (9 semester hours), i 
politan Administration (12 semester hours), Health Care Administration | 
semester hours). The third field may be chosen from the options listed undef 
Master of Public Administration degree program (see page 154). Certain @ 
combinations are suggested. Those in Metropolitan Administration, for exa 
may wish also to undertake work in Urban and Regional Planning, and th 
in Public Personnel Administration may wish to take work in Personnel 
agement and Human Behavior, for which special provisions are made. f 
students who elect the field of International Management are expected, 
qualify in American Administration Systems (15 semester hours), Compattl! 
and Developmental Administration (9 semester hours), International Busi 
Management (12 semester hours). j 

All undergraduate degree backgrounds are regarded as qualifying f0f 
mission to this degree program. | 

The thesis is optional. All students will be expected to take a course int 
search methods. Comprehensive examinations in each of the fields sele 
must be successfully passed. 


| 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degree of Ms 
of Arts in Government is designed to provide planning theory and methodol 
for students who have an undergraduate degree in the social sciences. Thé 
dent is expected to include public administration, federal or metropolitan, as 
integral part of his studies, as well as courses in urban planning and desig, | 
regional planning. Under the counseling of an adviser, each program is if! | 
ually planned in accordance with the interest and goal of the student. 

i 


| 
MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Adminis 
tion are available with concentrations in Hospital Administration, Admin 
tion of Long-term Care Facilities, Health Information Systems, and Comp! 
sive Health Planning. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The concentration in Hospital Administration is described on page 150 
leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Mas 
Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


The concentration in Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is desc" 
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0 
QU e 151, and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Ad- 
— Master of Business Administration, or Master of Public Adminis- 


HE 
ALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The p i; . 
and p oncentration in Health Information Systems is described on page 151, 
3 gi to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Mas- 
Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 


co 
MPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 


Me concentration in Comprehensive Health Planning leads to the degree of 
Prepare E hat in Health Care Administration. This program 1$ designed to 
ealth ca udents to plan for and coordinate all aspects of private and public 
interdiscint; systems in accordance with sound management principles. It is an 
Mental i oad program which includes course offerings in the areas of environ- 

ogy ealth, medical care organization, mental health administration, soci- 

» and urban and regional planning. 
a pb of the program consists of the required courses in health care 
second ph aga plus required courses in comprehensive health planning. The 
required ase consists of supervised field experience. A written major report 1s 
as part of phase two. 


Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate 
in Health Care Administration 


ST 

"ai NITE APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accredited. institutions may 

lificate sqm Post-Master's program leading to a Post-Master's Graduate Cer- 

the Hie. Health Care Administration. Each program will be planned to meet 
sional needs of the individual student, whether he wishes to undertake 


a new 
level, field of study or to amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's 


This 
tion eran permits study in depth of such areas as health care administra- 
i Sulting; comprehensive health planning; government health care admin- 


'Stratio 
cluding at federal, state, and county levels; long-term care administration, in- 
Care a mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; and health 


Daa nitration research. 3-10 

Uri a Master's degree from an accredited college or university and 
The a li ic average which indicates the ability to undertake advanced study. 
Plic Pplicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality. Ap- 


ants : . "wr : 
qualify; lacking formal study in health care administration are required to take 
ying courses, : 


REQUI 
REMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Ost 


able Students with adequate preparation in the health care field should be 


to ^ . "i 
Complete the requirements by taking a program of study with a mini- 
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| 
mum of 30 semester hours of course work. 1 hose lacking such specialized 
will need more. At the discretion of the student's advisory committee a m 
mum of 6 semester hours may be transferred from another accredited ind 
tion if the work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. | 
l 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
HCA 270 Research in Health Care Administration is required of all cand 
for the Certificate. The remaining courses consist of a program of study oft 
out in consultation with a faculty adviser and planned with consideration K 
student's experience and educational background and his specific professo 
objectives. 


Doctoral Study - —3 


pois at! 
WORK FOR THE DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Dot 
Public Administration is supervised by the Committee on Doctoral Studies 


ADMISSION 


Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admissions 
cer, School of Government and Business Administration, George Ww P 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should ask three f 
viduals, who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academic W0 
write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. n 
letters of reference should be on special forms which will be provided 
Committee Chairman. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business Ay 
istration must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in wa 
with the Office of the Admissions Officer before final approval of theini 
cations can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public PU 
tration must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate S 
Business or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Adr 
Officer. These tests must have been taken within the past five years. » 
ments to take these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Serv! 
Nassau Street, Princeton, NJ. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley 
94704. ica 
An applicant must have a degree of Master of Business Administrat] 
Master of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts = j 
an approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal dog 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonst 
competence by qualifying examinations. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The fields of (1) Administrative Theory and Practice and (2) Mail 
Economics are required for the Doctor of Business Administration deg s 
fields of (1) Administrative Theory and Practice and (2) American Ay 
Process and Public Administration are required for the Doctor of 
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TOOL € 
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n cts h E n pre after con 
> y 
fu ients background and c 


ter 
| 12 semes 
jelds undertaken. "aee er 
; :h of the fields un S NR Oto 22 sene 
aculty ember in eac ally expected to mare ie 

mae 5 aran “All aes for the Doctor's 

hours eac Semester. All wc 

ve Years un] 


l 
i Doctora 
m ttee on 
; the Commi E 
D prob work must b 
to the m E the time limit. i E aii dA 
i iratior aiio rei 
les prior to the expira approved in adva sA — TL 
ampus unless otherwise ap BA "dE cx + t mr 
m "ma - f his readiness to - sas p che m 
adviser and the Co ittee sly designated, the e ] um "E 
the elds of Study previous sigr me . ped je 
: | m rara mination i sien 
during the following Februa F the General — M— 3 niin 
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ignated by 
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the Committee. 


urs of Dis- 
: for 24 ho fono 
register to 12 
Eee idacy, the student xm, uM yl ester to com- 
Ration to 99). Fulltime students m in the third seme: 6 semester 
ae ter earch p. Pa f r sufficient hours must register for completed 
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ch 
larly resear 
THE DISSERTATION ility to perform scho 
dissertati i uired as evidence of "ey must submit to 
station is req : ts. ndidate f an 
and to interpret and present its ^p the calendar the gun original copy b Ex- 
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Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Committee on Do 
Studies. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before rec 
his degree, to Pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the abstract 4 
dissertation, and for the basic service rendered by University Microfilms 
(see page 29). 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of tlt 
sertation and is given by a committee appointed by the Committee on Dod 
Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examination the candidal? 
be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration or Doc? 
Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain regis 
until all degree requirements are Satisfied, although there is no formal re 
tion concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in preparatio? 
the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged in research. P 
student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on a full or 
schedule must maintain “continuous registration” under the School of G0 
ment and Business Administration even when he is granted a leave of à 
for study or residence elsewhere. By failing to register for one semest@y 
more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission oo 
School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the 9, 
mittee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The student ^ 
has completed his tuition requirements, but Whose graduation is deferri v 
any reason, must maintain continuous registration by paying the conting 
registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at V 
he expects to receive his degree. 


Special Programs —2 


GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM ! 


THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers an, 
fifty scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected Y*7 
men and women for administrative leadership in government career p 
Each scholarship Provides a tuition-free course of 3 semester hours a pr 
and interns who maintain satisfactory Standing in both their academic pI9 y 
and their government training program may qualify for extension of the * 
arship for one additional semester. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


4 , " a 
The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the a 
Postgraduate School, provides 45 semester hours of work in financial m? 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers: 
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i 
i >C comple- 
Master of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comp 
j| ^ this full-year program. 


i Tre 
PONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A hondegree Program is conducted in the various areas of — — 
tra on campus and off campus w henever a sufficiently pues ee 
titutes, workshops, and lecture series are — eigen regional 
Program faculty and selected leaders from local, ate e, pon em 
vas On topics of current interest to the requesting organization. 
j Pecific Prerequisite. Fees are to be announced. 


ia INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


n comiti 
. he Interna 
‘stry 


on of special educational needs of students. from other rmm 
tional Institute for Health Care Administration offers are a uty 
ction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or ses nt è = 
t is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of pue 2 m 
t the World-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching yos 
eni instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the 


T 
` MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


/ i / and 

Ne, Management Research Group seeks to serve government, reve EE 

mt ce by contributing to the development and understanding of bz Mira d 

"- field of management The Group also provides assistance in trans g 
Sory int p t 

9 practice ; 

| i é Z an- 

à ‘lationships and techniques important to modern information em vieni 

a l ĉcision-making are stressed. The research conducted pii -a 

tion i analysis of System performance, and the evaluation of practice 

Managerial criteria. 


CR 
XTIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGENTS 


tion School of Government and Business Administration ipe aea — | 

Coy Dstitute of Governmental Purchasing professional eae A s: popan | 

ing O ~ and examinations leading to qualification as iur pon gs 

to th Tier" (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directe x bench y I 

Que M ‘tional Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Conne , | 
(NW. Washington, D.C. 20036. 


i i e ing é siness ad- 
ministration with concentrations in accounting and busine 
and the Master of Science in Administration. ; 
de i ini / 2 e of General Studies. 
For der] re Programs are administered by the College o 
Studi S 


"ge "neral ! 
concerning the off-campus programs see the College of Gener 
atalogue, 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONA 
AFFAIRS 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY* 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, A.E, Burns, R.H, Davison, C.E. Galbreath, M 
Gordon, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.C. Hopkins, Ching-Yao 
J.W. Kendrick, H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, F.H. Michael, J.N. Mosél, 
jamin Nimer, Vladimir Petrov, J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapi 
Sharkey, Chung-wen Shih, Gaston Sigur, Henry Solomon, George St 
CT. Stewart, Jr., RB. Thompson, Helen Yakobson 

Associate Professors R.M. Dunn, Ir. Elliott, P.P. Hill, W.R. Jo 


Adjunct Associate Professors Donald Robinson, R.A Young 

Assistant Professors Thomas Brewer, S.W. Burks, R.E. Darcy, J.E. Fi 
S.A. Grant, P.F. Klarén, D.L, Lee, H.R. Nau, P.L. Sargent (Visiting) 
Starrels, K.L. Storrs, G.C. y. Wang, A.M Yezer 

Instructors Ber: : Cole, Dana Fischer, Rachel Keith 


COMMITTEES; 
DEAN’S COUNCIL 


S.W. Burks, R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Marvin Gordon, P.P, Hill, H.C. 


ton, W.R. Johnson, J. M. Logsdon, Vladimir Petrov, George Stambuk, R 
Thornton 


COMMITTEE on PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 
R.M. Dunn, Jr., H.C. Hinton, H.L., LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, R.B. Thom 


ete . 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registra" of 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are 
members of the Faculty of the School of Public and International Affairs 

t The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees, 
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0M 
MITTEE ON CHINESE STUDIES 


R. Jo 
rd Th 


/ 


hnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, F.H. Michael, Chung-wen Shih, Rich- 
Ornton, R. Y .C. Yin 


FOMMrTTER ON RUSSI 

CA, Mos ; y i 'ladimi 

Thom er (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, John Hardt, Vladimir Petrov, R.B. 
Pson, Helen Yakobson 


AN STUDIES 


[Co 
MMITTER ON SCIENCE, 


CE, G 
Nimer 


TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY STUDIES 


albreath, Andrew Gyorgy, J.M. Logsdon, J.K. McDonald, Benjamin 


INTRODUCTION 


With t . 
and he establishment, in 1898, of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 


| "htity in tty, the Study of Government was first organized as a separate 

aS the cho omg In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 

Usinegs bn: of Government. During the next two decades, programs in | 
Sadually Sang and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
19 E c. from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed 
Teflect € School of Government, Business, and International Affairs to 
accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the School 
In 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Govern- 
and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented school, 
Schoo]. ol of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented 


P 
‘cep of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdiscipli- 
tudents eee governmental policy, both domestic and foreign. i 

the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Columbian | 
rts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the University, and are M 
to assi special advisers from the School of Public and International Affairs 
em in planning their programs. 


AC 
“PEMIC PROGRAMS 


Pro 
une ems avail 


nder able within the School of Public and International Affairs are 
Urb Braduate 


fields in Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, and | 
Publi aurs; undergraduate and graduate fields in International Affairs and 
ene and graduate fields in Latin American Studies, Russian Studies, I 
Raster y S Technology, and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, Far 
Sin Md East European studies are offered by the School's Institute for 
let Studies, 


Our un 
Publi dergraduate programs of study—Chinese Studies, International Affairs, 
lang m; "Sand Urban Affairs—are aimed at preparing the student to under- |} 


ajor ¢ [--. i : : 
vi Contemporary issues in international affairs or in domestic public 
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affairs, The programs are designed not to 
cialists, but to foster a liberal education 
than a concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. In each p y 
there is double effort: to develop a background as broad and as deep as? 
ble in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of modern pro" 
and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. The program in ev 
Language and Literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts patteri 
phasizing language and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the de i 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence 
area or a discipline, building on his undergraduate program in preparati 
professional employment in government, in international organizations, n 
ness, or in private agencies concerned with public or international affail® 


produce narrow profession! 
; interdisciplinary in nature and D 


gree of Master of Arts ale! 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCE 
stated on pages 21-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-51. 


| 
ATTENDANCE 


A student may not atte 
are paid. Be 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in wi 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. pf 


A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the 
of suspension. 


nd classes until registration is completed and fos! 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal after the end of the 
without academic penalty 
drawal,” pages 45-46). 


fifth week of classes (fall or spring sem 
/ is permitted only in exceptional cases (se 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


j s if. 
THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of AT A 


fields of Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studies, International ™ | 
Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the 
Studies and International Affairs, 
in Columbian College of Arts 


chile 
Chinese Language and Literature 
Public Affairs, or Urban A ffairs p- yi 
and Sciences (see pages 79-81), ort 


Š = ; 
lent, is required. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


B 

[1] . 

es llowing requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour and 

EM 90-semester-hour programs. See pages 167-68 for additional require- 
or the 90-semester-hour program 


C 
ADEMIC WORK LOAD 


lor 

mal ac . i f 

m: academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. A 

Ca With a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester hours with 
PProval of the Dean. 


urs (or oo, a student must have the following: (1) — semester 

Our NL ter hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-semester- 

creation x of passing grades (courses in Physical Education, Health, and 

in oa pM be included in the required hours); and (2) grades of A or 

ieOrge ee bour courses in the major, to be taken in residence at 

Olrses (101 Dn; University. The major includes the required second-group 
400) and courses taken in the group options. 


k is » Of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in his course 
ist will E on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
* limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 


"est 

ster houre M 

Mester io and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 

Sum Ours Over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include 
Mer term. : 


CAD ` 
EMIC STANDING 


he : 

mein rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 

uring the fall $ enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or more) 

King less tha d Spring semester or the two summer sessions. For students 

SS rules saa 12 semester hours in any one semester or both summer sessions, 
e applied on the basis of 12 or more hours taken during two or 


Ore S 
Semesterc 
esters or summer sessions. 


ROBATION 


` Stu 
dent who in one e L : 
Or one semester receives two grades of Ft in courses carrying 


more 
: semeste A i ; ; 
ation, ii wes hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on pro- 
ide , npo et 
ent on probation who receives one grade of Ft in such a course 


Se 

e 

Ra 2s 

In de m 45 for expl 

ith op Mining wit of the quality-point index 

Placed Stade of F Th à student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D are equated 
9n Probation lus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and two grades of D 


and a student who receives two grades of F and two grades of D is suspended 
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will be continued on probation for a second semester. A student on probi 
taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is re 
from probation. 


SUSPENSION 


A student who in one Semester receives grades of F* in three courses 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is suspendi 
student on probation who receives two or more grades of F* in such co 
suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of F* in such C 
in a second semester on probation is suspended. P 
A student who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for read 9 
after the lapse of either the fall or Spring semester. To be considered for 
mission, he must Pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean's d 
cil that during his absence from the University he has so conducted hi $ 
to indicate that he will profit by readmission, A student readmitted after | 
pension is on probation. In no case will the probationary period after read 
sion exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice 


for poor scholas 
will not be readmitted. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized wi 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 44, 


t 
Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of 7 must be removed no later than | 


g semester immedi 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of J is p" 
i i s automatically € udi 
circumstances, an inst 
and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appropriate committe | 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such pera 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of J cannot be remo") 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major m 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public and Internatl it 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Unive 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special 

mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of 


senior or final year must be completed in the School of Public and Internati 
Affairs. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


: de . facto 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac 


d. " 
* In determining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D are é 
with one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and two 5s si 
D is placed on Probation, and a student who receives two grades of F and two grades of 
pended. 
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Ma 
nae TePorted by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
the aT, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
ee is von If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
any such ged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


Stuy ABROAD 


Sty PA 
aay meme to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, 
Teceive gemens must be made on an individual basis. Students should 
Plan to ES fan's approval, in advance, for their plan of study abroad if they 
"istered fo, the credits earned abroad apply to the degree program they are 
stitution E. in this School. A catalogue or other description of the foreign 
tailed q J study program should be presented for consideration together with 
airs Mes riptions of the courses to be taken. Students of international 
encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


C 
Pasa CREDIT OPTION 
st 1 
tive uu In the School of Public and International Affairs who has a cumula- 
aNd the Ity-point index* of 2.50 or better may, with the approval of his adviser 
Or Nc an, take one course each semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, 
USNO Credit, which will be recorded on the student’s transcript but will not 
Option TAN his cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such 
credit/ no registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from 
tion, t credit Status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra- 
NC ig ^; In the student's major (except those in which the grade of CR or 
transfer 9rmally assigned) may not be taken on a credit/no credit basis. A 
the er uderit may not elect to take a course on a credit/no credit basis until 
of Publi semester of his enrollment in the University. Students in the School 
which the and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in 
and Sopho grade of CR or NC is assigned, including those taken as freshmen 
á pens in Columbian College and those in which the grade of CR or 
mally given, 


Teflecteg 


RRE 
SPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 
Credit for c 


e applied ae ee or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 


Oward a degree. 


ADDry 
I 
ONAr, REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


XCepti 
Col rea Students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores in 
Public =e College of Arts and Sciences, petition the Dean of the School of 
"tree e International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester-hour 
portin an in the School of Public and International Affairs, supplying 
Mination S vidence in the form of achievement test scores, College-Level Ex- 
Universit lacement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George Washington 
Y or any other institution. The Dean, in consultation with the Dean's 


Ste 
Page € 
45 for explanation of the quality-point index. 
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Council, will determine eligibility for admission to the program, which V] 
effective upon the student's entering the School of Public and Inter? | 
Affairs at the beginning of the junior year. d 
In addition to the general requirements (see pages 165-67) and the curi 
requirements (see pages 168-70), a student in the 90-semester-hour P 
must fulfill the following requirements: i 
1. He must receive grades of A in 50 per cent of his total course work | 
of the 90 semester hours), and also in 50 per cent of the courses requ! 
his major. 
2. He must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the first 
level (numbered above 100) j 
3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course work 
credit through Advanced Placement, special examinations, etc., may ™J 
counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. aft 
Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program | 
couraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) as : 
they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waiver of cou% 
requisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREME! 


S 
" 
i ' i 
aculty for graduation, candidates are req" K 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore Wo 
pages 79-81), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior an 
years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


To be recommended by the F 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


i 
For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requireme 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 74. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY 

: x : py 
Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degree of 
lor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate | )" 
ment in the "Courses of Instruction" section of this catalogue for © 
course descriptions. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Prerequisite—A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (e 
79-80), or the equivalent from another accredited institution. sea 

Requirements for the Major.—Asia 11 -12, 103, 105, 165, 167, and 36 
hours of second-group Chinese literature courses, The student is require? | of 
a major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field a 
€dge upon which the student will be examined com MÀ 
modern Chinese language and a gener 
A proseminar (199—200) assists the 
tion. 


includes an active : , 
al knowledge of Chinese literature à ex n 
student in preparation for the major 7 
«e 
E. ail them 
Students in the Chinese Language and Literature program may avail 
of a junior year abroad, as in the Chinese Studies 


program (see page 169). 
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C 
"INESE STUDIES 


ne Major in Chinese Studies is designed to introduce the student to a non-West- 
my E^ and to provide an understanding of the history, politics, and econ- 
Or stud modern China. The major is interdepartmental and is recommended 
‘ations - Who wish a comprehensive study of one of the w orld s major civili- 
e ànd for those who contemplate graduate study in Chinese or Far East- 
flairs, 

RI qusite. The Chinese Studies curriculum, page 80, including Asia 5—6 

Metus for the Major.—(1) Asia 11, and 165 or 167; (2) Econ 169; (3) 

Ours er hours. selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 145, 146, or 161; (4) 
bog ^ Selected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not 


mese d be selected); (5) 3 hours selected from P Sc 101, 193, 194; (6) 24 
0 be a hours of related course work in Economics, History, or Political Science, 
Se 


and wri ‘ected with the approval of the adviser, of which 6 hours must be a research 
riting seminar, 


INT 

h ERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
e j i . . * * 

ion] Plor in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in interna- 
Politica] relations, international economics, international communications, 


tegional studie 


s. 
Prey,,,,,; 
€i 7] r x P " 
Et The International Affairs curriculum, page 80. 
lréments for the Major.—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) 6 semester hours of a third 


Feste reign language (may be a literature course taught in the language); (3) 3 
150 op ^, dOurs selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 145, 146, or 161; (4) Hist 
One or » and 182; (5) P Sc 171, and 181 or 182; (6) 15 semester hours from 
roup Options listed below: 


Puce] International Politics—courses concerned with theory and practice 
*rnationa] affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American foreign 
' Selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 146 (if not elected to satisfy the 
and Regional Science requirement); Hist 138, 139-40, 149, 183, 
» F' Sc 107, 111, 112, 117-18, 160, 167, 172, 189 (P Sc 181 or 182 may 
if not taken to satisfy the major requirement). 


Gro 
u i 2 s " ~ 
P II. International Economics—courses concerned with the world econ- 


Selected 4 American policy and practice in international trade and finance, 
5 from B Ad 176, 178; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; Geog 
» 126, 127, 132, 134; Stat 111, 112, 122. 


TOY ! a 
ey International Communications—courses concerned with the study 
Te op ional information programs, public opinion, psychological war- 
157. uitural relations, and public relations, selected from Anth 150, 153, 


ye 162; Geog 125; Jour 145, 146; P Sc 146, 167; Psyc 115, 151, 156; 


1) Afric; Regional Study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 
Europe- courses selected from Anth 178, 179, P Sc 189, 190, 192; (2) 
IS}_g5 courses selected from Econ 147, Hist 131-32, 141-42, 147, 149, 
ftom A; 158, 162, P Sc 111, 112, 117-18; (3) Far East—courses selected 
96, pga 173, 174, 175, Asia 165, 167, Econ 169, Hist 138, 187, 188, 195- 
172, 85 101, 193, 194; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170, 
178, ing Econ 185-86, Geog 161, Hist 162, 163-64, 165, 166, P Sc 177, 
the pr disciplinary seminar 287 offered by six departments participating 
from “yap American Studies program; (5) Middle East—courses selected 

M 277, Hist 149, 158, 193, 194, P Sc 191, 192, Rel 161; or (6) 
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Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, D 
Hist 138, 143, 145, 146, 188, P Sc 112 or 115, 160, 163, Slav 161-62, 
166, 193-94, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy: 
Prerequisite —The Public Affairs curriculum, pages 80-81. m 
Requirements for the Major.—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 175- 

P Sc 121 or 122, 126 or 151, 145; (4) 12 semester hours from one of thé 

Options listed below: 


Group I. Economics— courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, m 
136, 142, 165, 181-82. " 
Group II. Politics courses selected from P Sc 103, 104, 108, 111, 1192 

125, 126 (if not taken as a major requirement), 146, 167, 199, 


Group III. Urban Affairs—courses selected from B Ad 174; Econ If. 
Educ 123; Geog 141; P Sc 103, 104; Psyc 151: Soc 126. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


urban America and develops some of the practical skills necessary for 
with actual decision-making situations in urban-related Occupations. Em 
is on urban public policy—the forces and processes that shape it and iis | 
quacy in terms of current and anticipated needs. 

The student may specialize either in the political and administrative asp 
the policy-making process, or in the analysis and evaluation of specific "m 
areas, An adviser works closely with each student to develop a program ! 
to his personal interests and Objectives. In his senior year, the student se 
apprenticeship in an urban-related agency or research organization and 


tends a weekly seminar in which the work experience is related to à bol! 
academic literature. 


E" 
The major in Urban Affairs introduces students to the problems and r 


Prerequisite.—The Urban Affairs curriculum, page 81. m 
Requirements for the Major.—(1) Econ 157 and one additional 3-semet iil 
course in Economics, Geog 140, P Sc 104, 151, 183-84, 185-86, and one ad 


118, 123; (3) 9 semester hours selected from B Ad 174, Econ 136, 165, 243, y 
246, 249, 250, Soc 147, U&RP 153, 2 


graduate courses in Public Administration or Urban and Regional Planning). 
Because they participate in the senior 
Affairs may not elect courses in the Servi 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


i 
THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Ars 
major fields of International Affairs; Latin American Studies; Public 
e, Technology, and Public Policy. 


Af 


Russian Studies; and Scienc 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


3 
3 
PPlicat; 
Public forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, School 
n, D © and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- 
l 06 


ac , : E . 
helor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B aver- 
er, Or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, is re- 


blica there is evidence of special promise, such as high GRE scores, an 
cant whose " 


Oth 
cja "e Vant social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
beyond th or international relations, additional course work may be speci- 
Particular i e minimum requirements for the Master s degree. The student’s 

*SPonsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 
adviser, in the course of subsequent consultation with an assigned faculty 


Latin Ame 


include back rican Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program should 


Meriç ^ Bround courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
Other field tudies at this University (see pages 331-32) or equivalent. Majors in 
Coy $ May be considered for admission provided their undergraduate 
Of the Et Includes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in three 
ieng i es six areas: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional 
yan Pu lic 4. Literature, History, and Political Science. 
Isto, os P fjairs.- -An undergraduate major in Public Affairs, Economics, 
Mast a Olitical Science, depending upon the field of specialization in the 
Public Program, is required. Any course deficiency in the undergraduate 
n LA Rorriculum, as stated on page 170, must be made up. — 
tired, tudies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is re- 
P equiva i: undergraduate program should have included the following courses, 


ci nt: Hist 145, 146; P Sc 112; Slav 1—2 and 3-4, or 5-6. 
tence, 


| life Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in a 

ilthoy th or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 

quire Ga lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences may be 

ter Of a make additional courses; such requirements will be indicated in the 
Mission to the program. 


R 
EADMISSTON 


g 
i ate s IM i : 
Bister, Ere Who has not maintained continuous registration and has not 
APPlication pe Or more semesters must file an application for readmission. 
Mission Or readmission are reviewed by the Dean and the Committee on 
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GENERAL REQUIREM ENTS 


There are two options available in all fields leading to the Master of Aff 
gree except Russian Studies. One requires a minimum of 24 semester ho! 
approved graduate course work plus the successful completion of a t 
student must register for 6 semester hours of Thesis Research (299—300): 
second option requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate 
work and does not include a thesis. In the field of Russian Studies, 
first of these two options, including the thesis, is permitted. The cours 
for both options is taken in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive 
nation. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the studet 
completed the required course Work and an acceptable thesis (if one is el 
has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed the j 
ters Comprehensive Examination, An applicant whose background E 
include the Décessary courses or equivalent work experience must take * 
gram longer than the minimum hours required. d 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
be counted toward the Master’s degree when registration for graduat ug 
has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum " 
the instructor, and the Dean. The student who takes an undergraduate 
for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to = 
at the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. NO 
no more than 6 semester hours of second-group courses may be we 
graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than 9 € N 
hours may be taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour program y 
Work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toV 
Master's degree. " 

All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unl 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. d 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instru 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the perm 
of the curriculum adviser and the Dean. No more than 6 semester BOM 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions oF d 
division of the University, and these may be accepted only under limited * 
tions of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doct? 
Philosophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the Ms 
degree in the field of International Affairs is Strongly advised to plan fro? 
beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent don 
program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 92-96, 99- 


di 


TOOL REQUIREMENTS 


In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
Show that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lanj 
department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved j 
Dean. A Master's degree candidate whose native language is not English w 
not select his native language to meet the tool requirement; he may 
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Pn to fulfill this requirement with the approval of his adviser and the 
i: „ne examination is administered by the Department of Eutr Af. 
nol Aldidates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, ech- 
In, 8% and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. 
St * requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the level of 
at 105, 112, or 197. 

p didates in the field of International Affairs may petition the Dean to 
* 


Su i T * $ " . 

u put Statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving 
th „ Petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student’s 

Th research, 
fes, language or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
exa ent has completed the first 15 hours of his work. No student may take the 
mination more than three times. 

Ri taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester- 
d 


"quirement for a Master’s degree. 


"ASTER S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 

ter adition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a wen Mas- 

(uj jj, Prehensive Examination. Examinations are yam rn ? d 
m in November and April), and should be taken during ade f 

Work Tse registration or shortly after the completion of the prescri e cours 

; ^ there is a lapse of time between completion of course work and the 


ami i è . . ” " t. 
Period tion, the student must maintain "continuous registration" during this 
date ap ,. € Candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the 
this I5 examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which 
my «amination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major report 

also be required. 
8 

SHOLARSHIp 
Gra n A 
L EM for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 


An aoa ete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. ETA 
Cis Lunge of B or better is required for the Master . i n j ntur Su 
“graduate severed as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade 

© course of equal status. 
for oo SSter's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 


c : P 
tinue py dation by the Dean’s Council as to why he should be allowed to con 


IS studies, 
Ymbo eT a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) Ei - 
that . (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indica es 
failure po factory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student s 
0 Complete the required work of the course. An “Incomplete cannot 
Of t TS UP after the lapse of one calendar year except by written carry 
ndar y, fan's Council. An “Incomplete” which is not removed within n vx - 
C Wa] remains as a grade of J on the student's record. An "Incomplete 
* removed by reregistering for the course. 


THR Th 


he 
tive 


ESIS 


thesis Sub 
gratio 


ject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effec- 
n with the course work. 
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The subject must be approved by the student's adviser and the memb] 
the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis in its final 
must have the approval of the thesis director and one other reader, a 
copies must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the 
announced in the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regaf in. 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the De 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the pe 
registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the t 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar year 
granted without further tuition payment. The student must, however, MAH 
continuous registration (see page 47) during this period. If the prepa 
of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student 
register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a MP | 
course. 


FIELDS OF STUDY 
Specific requirements for each of the five fields of study leading to ine d 
of Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see “Admission 
ments,” page 171. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Interni 
Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of fields within three pro 
of study: general, supplemental or special, and regional. Graduate CO" w 
Anthropology, Business Administration, Economics, Geography and i 
Science, History, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology relate to 
fields, which are listed below: o 

General Fields of Study.—International Politics, Comparative Gove ww 
and Politics, Modern Political Theory (including Socialist and Com 
Theory), and International Economics. ot 

Supplementary or Special Fields.- International Law; International j^ 
zation and Administration: International Economic Development; Interni 
Communications; International and Comparative Aspects of Communis™ 
Diplomatic History; U.S. Foreign Policy; and Science, Technology, 44 
Policy. 

Regional Fields —Modern history, or government and politics, OF eco 
history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, Eastern W 
the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South and 
Asia, and China. . fi 

Each degree candidate must select at least one “general” field. His ý 
should also represent at least two disciplines. Candidates will be exam y 
their selected fields of study in the Master's Comprehensive Examinati? 
page 173). 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed iy 
and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of 8 uss! 
course work in at least two departments, not exceeding 15 semester 
either. 

Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four 
may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in O0? 


y 
Ids 
fie p 
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Ene m also include in their program at least two research seminars 
ELS oum requiring the preparation of substantial research papers. 
their aed S puid be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, with a view to 
course ece to the selected fields. It should be understood, however, that 
tive Exam „constitutes only partial preparation for the Master's Comprehen- 
tional oon. Each student is also expected to pursue a program of addi- 
the facult Ing in each of his selected fields, in accordance with the advice of 

y member responsible for instruction in that field. 


LAT 
IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The 

ner ram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
Minn ies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate area 
SOgraph in three or four of the following fields: Anthropology, Economics, 
Science y and Regional Science, Hispanic Literatures, History, and Political 


d PR 
Mégree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate work, 


itc] 

in : "gait . ; qure 

those lis the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected from 
to ed above, and 6 semester hours in each of two minor fields selected 


m : 
nates ted above. If a student elects not to write a thesis, he must take 6 
ü ditiona "ud in a third minor field selected from those listed above, and an 
fquireme semester hours in any of his fields, major or minor. The Tool 
ficiency E (see pages 172-73) must be satisfied by demonstration of pro- 
5 Spanish Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the student's native language 
173 will Or Portuguese. The Master's Comprehensive Examination (see page 
Cover all the student's selected fields. 


PU 
BLIC AFFAIRS 


he 

^^ ini leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 
litics, ^h s the student to specialize in either domestic economics or domestic 
“Mphasize € student may select his courses in consultation with an adviser to 
(1) he el either political science, economics, or American history, provided 
24-hour hi no more than 15 hours of courses in one department under the 
de pre a thesis program, or (2) he elects no more than 21 hours in one 
inj,4. ^nt under the 36-hour program without a thesis. Course work may 
a Em (public finance, national income, economic development, 
Omics). qy; urban economics, monetary theory, labor economics, welfare eco- 
history’. Story (U.S. social history, political history, economic history, recent 
zation olitical Science (political parties, public opinion and political sociali- 
and Io, Constitutional law, the American presidency, legislative process, state 

government, comparative political analysis). 


R 
USSIAN STUDIES 


he pr 

Studies Eram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Russian 

229 5 p; quires the following courses: Econ 133; Hist 237, 245; P Sc 224, 

thesis „3 Slav 161-62 or 165 and 166; and Thesis Research (299-300). The 
proach. Is required of all students in this field, should be interdisciplinary 

9f the a, t With the exception of the thesis, students may, with the approval 
iser, substitute alternate courses for those in the required program. 
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SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of sci 
Technology, and Public Policy is flexible and is carefully planned and í 
ducted in consultation with an adviser. All degree candidates are requi 
take 9 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and public P% 
consisting of P Sc 205, P Sc 206 or 208, and a course in methods for the 
sis of public policy. A second field must be chosen from one currently ? 
in the international affairs or public affairs programs of the School. 

who elect to write a thesis must select one additional field, and those wh? 
not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The third (and fà f 
fields may also be chosen from those currently offered in international affa! 
public affairs, or may be interdisciplinary, developed in consultation vit 
adviser and drawing upon the total resources of the University in order to 
on a particular policy issue or àrea. Such a special field must be appro" 
the student's adviser and the Dean. 


fe 
| 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES provides a program of sper id 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and Interm 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academi? t 
and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of Russia k 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist ji 
ment within and among the countries of these areas. Faculty members co 
seminars and reading courses in the disciplines of economics, geography: 
language and literature, law, political science, and psychology. 

The Institute provides Master's and Doctoral candidates with the opP 
to combine a course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in t 
disciplines. field! 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the off 
International Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs it 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Economics, History, or yet 
Science in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specializ® g 
Sino-Soviet Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the 19* 
program. atid? 

Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Inter? o 
Relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expecte 4 
bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, histo aj 
political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of Political Science V 4 
their Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sub-fields of the m9 jk 
minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of History are expected E W 
least two of the four fields of the degree in the history of the countries. us 
specialization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy NI. 
the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences er e 
sultative Committees designated by that School which direct the wor of 
graduate student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty mem : wil? 
Institute will serve as adviser to the candidate. The candidate’s committer "m 
formed from members of his disciplinary department. A candidate fo 


"uU 


qup 
E of 
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de i nb 
oo Should assume that his committee will require the substitution of a 


e : : : 4 
is "ng examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Western lan- 
Bes Normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 

Re 

die work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the re- 
abby pem belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty but 
80 sele § 


th ected graduate students. Research monographs are being published by 
* Institute. 
avail Special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is 
able upon request. 


INTE 
RUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


toler from George Washington University, American University, George- 
Studies Er. Howard University, the School of Advanced International 
Wo inter Johns Hopkins University, and the University of Maryland conduct 
c airs versity research colloquia. The Colloquium on East Asia is under 
astern "ow of Professor Franz Michael; the Colloquium on Russia and 
Search in urope is under the chairmanship of Professor Andrew Gyorgy. Re- 
are Nu Pope by members of the colloquia and plans for future research 
0j approver at weekly meetings. Advanced graduate students can be — 
Academic. al of the chairman concerned. They receive 3 semester hours o 
of Written cedit for each semester of participation, which includes preparation 
Work of their own. 


War College Program 


THE 
* SCH - 
Bram at OOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS offers an off-campus pro- 


lntemati National War College leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
a student b Affairs. Admission is limited to selected members of the faculty 

S bros odies of the War College. ; 4 
Curriculy gram of study is complementary to that portion of the War College's 
Pertaining especially to international relations and foreign policy. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean B.K. Netland 


DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


J.G. Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, R.B. Thompson 


INTRODUCTION 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make f 
regular course offerings of the University more generally available to ma 
of this metropolitan community and to others who are not at the time "m 
dates for degrees in this University. In this Division are registered en 
who wish to undertake university courses for credit or as auditors, UnlV r] 
Students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking coU j 
increase their vocational fitness or to inform themselves on new developmel i 
the arts and sciences. They may be taking courses as a matter of person iy 
terest for cultural enrichment. Such students may be candidates for mi 
degrees in other institutions, sent here for special work as part of a 4 i 
program. They may be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges 
summer sessions courses only or courses for transfer during the regula g 
demic year with the approval of their own institution. They may be e 
from institutions outside the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in 
propriate “Washington Semester” program. To serve members of such ig # 
and others not enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University 
function of the Division of University Students, da 
The privilege of attending George Washington University as a nol y 
student is granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. m” 
no degree at George Washington University is involved, there can be mc. 
ingful advisory system in the Division. However, students are invited # wy! 
advice from academic departments. University students are urged to apr d 
the Office of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches W 
such action is appropriate. pf 
All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and tho? 
ited to specific degree candidates are open to students in the Division a 
versity Students. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied 
courses should consult the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Divisio 
Space is needed for degree candidates. 


E. 
TT ee he Div 
The Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of t 

ex officio members of the Council. 
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fe applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting branch 
Menai University will not be considered for admission to the Division of Uni- 
Y Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied, except 
— Written recommendation of the dean of the college or school that denied 
in aplicant, However, an applicant who has been denied may be considered 
Subsequent semesters. 
Ondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor's degree may not 
oll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and Business 
Ministration, 


enr 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS” 


Good c 


Studies haracter and an academic background appropriate for the program of 


Contemplated are required. 

admis n not working for a degree at this University will be considered for 

h n to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he 
Alt mte preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. a 

Versit se the deadline for applications for admission to the Division of Uni- 
) udents is the Friday before the first day of registration (see pages 

Made. “PPlicants are urged to apply earlier because no special exceptions can be 
Permit registration for credit after the last day for adding classes (see 


Pa e 
may wt €ven though the requiring of credentials, records, and test scores 
sio; elay the action on an application for admission. Subject to the permis- 


dropp; the department concerned, the deadlines for late registration, adding, 
and withdrawal do not apply to auditors. 


Scholasti c rec 


An 


ords are required of 


dar 3PPlicant who has graduated from high school within the previous two 

the fol LN Such an applicant must pass designated aptitude tests or meet 

Umbian ng requirements, which are the same as those for admission to Co- 

USinesg ollege of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and 

a Ministration. 
hok acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 

Col, Showing at least fifteen units} which must include four years of | 

me] at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, Ig 
W kh. ly with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of 
mathe must be American history; and two years of college preparatory | 
is 7 Wm It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, | 

alge ET to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in 
Site to and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequi- 

b) Courses in mathematics and physics. 


© Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
) ege Work, | | 


» " H * ! 
"€ Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Aptitude | 
and the English Composition Achievement Test. ! 


a tr » Se page 26 | 

an *Pprese; s Le : 
120 tixty. mis a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
nute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or di 
nary action at any college or university within the previous calendar 
3. High school students who are applying for the Secondary School 
Program (see page 182), ; 
4. An applicant who has not completed high school or the equivalent. 
an applicant may be required to take assigned aptitude tests at the Uni 

Counseling Center. 


Scholastic records may be required of 


l. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the f 
vious calendar year. 

2. A former Student of this University who was on probation or susp 
and, since then, has attended another college or university. . 

3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplina 
tion. When scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted fof 
semester or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under prov 
stated by the Office of Admission. 


REGULATIONS 


f 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION. REGISTRAT ION, FEES AND FINANCE 
Stated on pages 21-33; other University regulations, on pages 43-5], ith? 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves M 
regulations concerning "Attendance" (see Pages 43-44) and “Withdrawa 
pages 45-46). vets 
The following Specifically applies to all Students in the Division of Un! 
Students: 
Last day to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. : nd! 
Last day to drop a class for credit or withdraw from the University—* 
the ninth Week of classes. (See Calendar for beginning date of classes 
5, 6.) 


Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions, 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


d 

- : i nt 

The normal academic work load is not more than 10 hours for a stude ig 

Ployed more than 20 hours a week and not more than 17 hours for a gi 

Student. (Hours for courses graded J, “Incom lete,” will be included in [4 
p 


quent academic work load.) Exceptions to these limits must be approved 
Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


— nb 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this DIY 
may be dismissed from the University. ved in! 

Normally, any course may be repeated for credit. All grades receive m 
Division of University Students remain on the record, and scholarship I9? 
ments are based on the total record. A course taken for audit may not 
peated for credit (see page 46). 


| 
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| Rapes 
eos crgraduate A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Average; D, Pass; F, Fail; I, 
j EA W, Authorized Withdrawal. fie 
Good: € Mo graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, 
e Eum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. | 
| Which the E DO credit option, which permits students to take courses in 
to student, receive the grade of either “Credit” or “No Credit,” is not available 


5 registered in the Division of University Students. 


P 
LETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
Condition 


rawal) S under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 


emovine be assigned are described on page 44. 

"cords for. an Incomplete.—Although the grade of I may remain on the 
briefer : maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
tion or a iod within Which the uncompleted work (usually the final examina- 
by Terepiste Ted Paper) must be made up. The grade of I cannot be removed 
Inc mplete" © for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An 
y Written cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except 
Temoveg wErrmission of the Dean’s Council. An “Incomplete” which is not 
tecord, ithin one calendar year remains as a grade of J on the student's 


PRO 
BATION AND SUSPENSION 


A st 
Udent tak; A > 
bation» taking courses for undergraduate credit is subject to the same “Pro- 


and ienc  quspension" regulations as those of Columbian College of Arts 
es (page 71) 

: Stude nb " : ; A 

live "Y! taking any courses for graduate credit must maintain a cumula- 


hou e ality-poj 


Of more index in these courses of 3.00 or the equivalent. If in 12 
7B), the stude Of graduate credit the cumulative (graduate) index falls below 
ate Credit, t €nt will be placed on probation. If in 12 hours or more of gradu- 
Will be em © Cumulative (graduate) index falls to 2.25 or below, the student 
. ud Spended, 

and t E taking (or having taken) some courses for undergraduate credit 
Sldere “ee (or having taken) some courses for graduate credit will be con- 
UNdergra Probation if the standards stated above are not maintained in either 
Staduate Ee graduate work. Similarly a student suspended from under- 
E. Suspended uale Work is suspended from all work in the Division. eT 4 

Uring S. Student will not be permitted to audit a course in the Division 

Period of Suspension. 


CHA 
NGES px 
S IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


LTEM 
‘han "ii Within the Division of University Students.—4A student may not 
hat o audito" Courses (see “Withdrawal,” pages 45-46) or change his status to 
Ch nge se except with the approval of the Dean. 
PProval I 9ne section to another of the same course may be made with 
9f the Dean and the department concerned. 
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Transfer within the University.- Transfer to or from the Division of UM 
sity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 
Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only 
the completion of at least one semester in the Division of University Stue 
or upon request from the college or school to which the student is 

admission. 

The student Wishing to transfer to degree 
tions of the college or school to which he is 
of the student to consult the reley 
cerning all conditions to be met 


candidacy must meet the p 
applying. It is the responsi 
ant degree-granting college or school? 
and the amount of work transferrable. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


The outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropolitan f 
who wishes to enrich his academic background and participate in stim w 
college work is encouraged to seek admission to the George Washingt 
versity’s Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors Student is ^" 
in regular college courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of D; 
his background, and his aptitude as determined through consultation Wi 
high school counselors and advisers at the University. we 
Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George fet! 
ington University should the student later matriculate here. The ua 
credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual schools to 
the student might later apply. oly! 
Admission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Normally, OM 
students a semester will be admitted to this Program, and each student ra 
ceive a scholarship totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding labo 
and University Center fees). Admission is for one semester only, but stg 
doing well will be given preference for continuation and may be rea of 
for a second semester. Criteria for admission are based on a transcript walt 
student's grades to date, available test scores, evidence of emotional an 
lectual maturity, and the results of the interview with the Director. he 
Application forms and further information may be obtained from f 
rector of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of Univers 
dents, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. No € ff 
tions will be considered after the Friday before the final day of registra 
the semester concerned. For application for the summer session see the 
Sessions Catal ogue. 


( 
| 
q 
I 
n 
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DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director C.C. Mondale 


Ti 
Options VERSITY is committed to the continuous development of new curricular 
former E faculty and students. The Division of Experimental Programs 
9f suc E the Office of Program Development) has as its function the support 
Ticula urricular experimentation and development. This University-wide cur- 
Ship m lopment program has three objectives: (1) a more direct relation- 
among E campus and off-campus resources and interests; (2) cooperation 
“ship o academic divisions of the University in the development and spon- 
of teachin new courses and programs; and (3) experimentation with new ways 
Under 5 and learning. 
faculty E © auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, students, 
nning ^s administrators throughout the University are involved in the 
curricu iE. and evaluating of experimental courses and programs. Many 
ar experiments are sponsored by other academic units of the Uni- 
re presently two academic programs directly sponsored by the 
Program the rogram in Experimental Humanities and the Service-Learning 


Tu gam in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provide op- 
cours T students to combine sustained field-study with classroom work. 

T ag are taught by interdisciplinary and interdivisional faculty teams. 
Com Semi Ice-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study with class- 
h or nars, Students in the Program are assigned to community groups, re- 
Neang ganizations, Or governmental agencies. Assignments are arranged by 


Amp, ? forma] agreement among the student, the Program, and the off- 
agency, 


ù y Division of E 
verty needs in th 
ù the c. Ong th 


ron. "gre 
TBatizatiog ss Hei 
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tuition support for community leaders 
for work in community agencies. 

The Division of Experimental Programs is funded through grants from 
Richard King Mellon Charitable Trusts and from the National Endowmell” 
the Humanities, as well as from the general funds of the University. 


and offers stipends to selected stl 


ASSOCIATES 


Roderick French, Program Coordinator, Hur 


Robert E. Cannady, Jr., Director of Comr 
Project 


nanities Development Program 
nunity Relations, GW-Washit 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold F. Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, Chairt 

Philip Birnbaum, Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Administ 
Affairs 

Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 

Jacqueline Goodnow, Research Professor of Psychology 

Guenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 

William D. Johnson, Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 
| Assistant Dean Lawrence Winkler 


SUMMER or 1973, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
hool of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 


E ain in two 5-week sessions. The School of Engineering and Applied 
Bus: Offers courses in a 7-week period. The National Law Center 
cation a two 6-week sessions and one 13-week session; the School of 
Ssions. Sy ers courses in a 6-week session and three 3-week workshop 
Offered to n addition, a carefully planned group of special programs will be 
ora Serve a variety of student needs. 
Session complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the Summer 
atalogue. 


lénc 
ers 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President L.H. Mayo 


L 
THE VICE PRESIDENT for Policy Studies and Special Projects is respon 
the President of the University for developing a multidisciplinary U 
Capability for analyzing national policy issues, with involvement by the 
i $, foundations, federal agencies, industry, and other 


| 
This Office is responsible for coordinating activities of the Program a ( 
Studies in Science and Technology with other policy-oriented projects 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN l 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY T 
The primary objective of the Program of Policy Studies in Scien y 
Technology is to encourage the continuing development of a University gø I 


issues—current and prospective—by representing community groups "gl | 
an advisory and research resource for policy makers in both public an 
sectors. P" Kk 
Activities of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide p b 
interdisciplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis 0 
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To! 

tm’, particularly those involving the impact of advancing technology on 
| BY mea » Values, and institutions of society. — , 
George s of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology, 
olic ashington University is moving toward an institutional approach to 
large vd analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and 
Whi exis, Minated pattern of "institutes," “centers,” and “study groups" 
love] in E at most universities. The Program of Policy Studies concept is 
Ability to 5 attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the University’s 
Age, a co Address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach envis- 
Policy p nuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Program of 
Other a" in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, and 

The fo "d members of the schools and departments of the University. 

` The m. are the primary study areas of the Program: » 

ulate A g rire and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, utilize, 
Ment of nd appraise the application of science and technology to the achieve- 
lona asic Community goals, and to society’s needs, national and interna- 

2, 
y, e APPlication of modern research and development management con- 
Progr, : Skills to the planning, programming, and managing of governmental 

and urban social problem areas. 
ary tm has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses and semi- 
ien. 4 by the University which are directly related to the interface area 


of 
Scien : 
fa, "ace, Society, and public policy. An announcement is published every 


e 
ono, Bram supports or conducts a number of activities, including studies, 
dusty, PAS, special reports, and professional seminars with government, in- 
Curr nt bette research, and university representatives. An Annual Report of 
Fun " Wvities is published in the fall. 
lolo The Sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Tech- 
NAS cude, in addition to the University, a basic institutional grant from 
"teet: n € and contracts from other sources such as the Environmental 
ati gency, the Federal Highway Administration (Department of Trans- 
eal en Office of Education and the Public Health Service (Department 
f Ho sin, Ucation, and Welfare), the Department of State, the Department 
cience Fo and Urban Development, the Russell Sage Foundation, the National 
Undation, the Ford Foundation, and the Cogar Foundation. 


ROF 
ESSIONAr, STAFF* 


itecto. | 
Projects, ous H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
Meg G 3 rofessor of Law 


Analy sis) TL, Senior Research Scientist (Economics, Engineering, Systems 


icha nin- i : 

fichaej A Arsala, Research Associate (Community Development) 

TOject | ass, Research Assistant, Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
i 


ack, Seni S 
ennis W ota Staff Scientist; Professor of Business Economics 


: ezina, Senior Staff Scientist (Political Science) 
St " 
tiviti ting cons 
Tticinate Di eCto 
ate in ihe 


is à > s 
ts of members who allocate all or a substantial portion of their effort to Program 


a ~ : aA 
des members of the staffs of other policy study groups in the University also 
s 


Seminar series, conferences, and other activities of the Program. 
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James M. Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Law Ge 

Vary T. Coates, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Technology Assessment "^ 

Deborah Cobin, Research Assistant, NSF Office of International Program 

Steven Ebbin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Environmental Polity 
Group 3 p 

Robert F. Ehrhardt, Research Assistant, Science, Technology, and Public: 
Project l 

Richard F. Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Management 

Ann B. Finkelstein, Research Associate ( Sociology); Assistant Directoh 
Education Fellowship Project 

Joseph V. Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Mark S. Frankel, Assistant to the Director, Science, Technology, and | 
Policy Project p 


Joanne Gorman, Research Assistant, Science, Technology, and Public 
Project E 

John Hanessian, Jr., Senior Staff Scientist; NSF, Office of Exploratory 
and Problem Assessment, Personnel Mobility Assignment 

Audrey D. Hassanein, Research Information Specialist 

Guenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 

Mary A. Holman, Associate Professor of Economics fé 

Rodney Huff, Research Associate; James E. Webb Fellow in Science 
nology, and Public Policy 

George E. Humphries, Consultant (Business Administration) alt 

Raphael G. Kasper, Research Scientist (Nuclear Engineering); Assoc 
rector, Environmental Policy Study G roup 

Margery Kemper, Research Assistant, Educational Policy Group ey) 

Gerald J. Kluempke, Executive Secretary, President's National Advis 


cil on Supplementary Centers and Services (Educational Policy Gre ip | 


John M. Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Science, Technology, = 
Policy Project; Associate Professor of Public Affairs and Political Scie Gf 

Joseph B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Educational Pol itt 

Milton C. Marney, Senior Research Fellow; Normative Systems 
Integrative Basis for Urban Studies Project 


^, 


| 


A : À 1 ject | 
Roy L. Marx, Research Scientist ( Economics), Ford Energy Policy Proje’ ppi 


Marion R. Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Education 
Group 
Judith Naiman, Research Assistant, Educational Policy Group 
Howard C. Reese, Consultant (Government) 
Richard Rice, Research Assistant, Law ; c 
Virginia Robinson, Research Associate, President's National Advisor 
on Supplementary Centers and Services (Educational Policy Group) m i 
Judith Russell, Chief Information Specialist, NSF R&D Innovation, Inf? 
and Analysis Project 
Nozer D. Singpurwalla, A ssociate Professor of Operations Research 
Charles T. Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics ing) j 
Edward D, Studholme, Research Associate (Urban and Regional Planni ahh 
Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Senior Staff Scientist (Economics); Rese4 
fessor of Economics 
Stephen F., Szabo, Research A ssistant (Political Science) „atioh 
Wesley L Tennant, Senior Staff Scientist; Manager, NSF R&D Inno 
formation, and Analysis Project 


e eas me 
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project 
eri 
Saul E B. Wood, Research Associate (Management) 
Supp Research Associate, President's National Advisory Council on 
mentary Centers and Services (Educational Policy Group) 


ald, Research Assistant, Science, Technology, and Public Policy 


AD 
“sory COMMITTEE 


airman: 
Vice C x Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George Washington University 
cKe irman: Bernard A. Schriever, Chairman of the Board, Schriever & 
Harold x Inc., Washington, D.C. 
ash; right, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, George 
Arthy 'ngton University 
ington 7) US» Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George Wash- 
Jo n University 
seph a 


Dwight Wane President, Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
ie esity aldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse Uni- 
Cube 


NE 
y Wood, Professor of Chemistry, George Washington University 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Norma 
Samuel prachler, Director, Institute for Educational Leadership 
Michae „Perin, Director, Educational Staff Seminar 
ore Director, Washington Internships in Education 
Mich 11 age Director, Health Staff Seminar 
| nk. i Coordinator, Associates Program 
Nathan Br ailey, 1972-73 Scholar-in-Residence 
ames La e wn, Assistant Director, Educational Staff Seminar 
» Assistant Director, Washington Internships in Education 


€ In : 

Nai ente for Educational Leadership of George Washington University was 

\merica an^ the need for strengthening existing and potential leadership in 

™Dhasig is oon at all levels of policy formulation and administration. The 

a Promising Improving the quality of decision-makers by providing current 

Yi Z B educational leaders with first-hand experiences as participants in 

Tous activitic of Promising and highly qualified individuals to take part in 

Size les is of crucial concern to the Institute. Criteria for selection 

ad training o Ormance in leadership situations. In carrying out its selection 

“Sting the emunctions, the Institute is adaptive in its approach, continuously 

he Objectiy acy of alternative methods of leadership development. dio: 

s following " of the Institute are carried out under programs and activities of 

pes: 

] ad a: D 

2 Def Internships in Education (WIE) with additional participa- 

wate apencio. ate levels; Each year WIE and its sponsors from public and 

ack T ins bring together a group of young people from widely diverse 

“Ths e pe Share the goal of improving American education. WIE in- 
n the Opportunity to work and study for a year in a unique and 
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intensive learning environment. The program is designed to help them th 
policy terms about national and state issues and their relationship to edu@ 
and human goals, to become more sophisticated in dealing with the P 
of decision-making, and to become more familiar with the structures 
cedures of large organizations. 

2. Educational Staff Seminar (ESS) and the extension of activities # 
State level. ESS is designed to assist professional staff members in the 
education, employed by both the executive and legislative branches of 0*. 
eral government, in obtaining more realistic understanding of actual edu 
practices and problems, and to improve communications between Wash 
educational staff members and educators in the field. ESS seeks this inc | 
staff understanding and awareness of contemporary problems in Americ 
cation through a variety of in-service training seminars and in-the-fid 
sonal observations. Emphasis is on developing broad educational unde al 
and perspective as well as providing wide exposure to current edu 
problems. «gi 

3. Institute Associates are appointed from selected faculty and admini 
staff members of institutions of higher education and staff members "m 
community organizations. They serve as technical advisers on educational 
development with congressional and state legislative committees, p^ 
agencies, commissions and councils, and appropriate nongovernmental 4 T 
The program provides the various policy-makers with expert help in form 
proposals and gives Associates direct and immediate experience in the fo 
tion of educational policy. o 

4. Scholars-in-Residence. A select group of individuals of national Pd 
nence and professional distinction are invited to occupy chairs of educ? ' 
leadership development. Scholars act as advisers-in-residence to participa 
the WIE, ESS, Associates, and other Institute programs and contribute @ 
disciplinary areas of educational thought and leadership. 

5. Health Staff Seminar (HSS) is designed to assist professional staff | 
bers employed by the executive and legislative branches of the federal P 
ment in the field of health to obtain à more realistic understanding of T] 
health practices and problems, and to improve communications betwee? f 
ington-based professional staff members and practitioners in the field. 
gram provides participants with a variety of opportunities to explore n? 9 
cepts and to examine critical issues in detail. In addition, HSS prov! P 
aides new opportunities to broaden their perspectives and to gain greater 
standing of the legislative and policy processes as these pertain to healt ' di 

6. In-service Training Activities. The Institute also gives emphasis f? 
tinuing career development of educational leaders. In accord with this obf. j 
the Institute is developing a continuing series of programs and activi j 
the benefit of educational leaders from various institutional settings in ^y 


public and private sectors and from various levels of policy formulati0^ y 
plementation, and administration. While major attention is focused oe 
national scene, every effort will be made to carry these programs of the 
tute to regional and state levels. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Assistant Vice President for Research C.J. Lange 


Tir 

jp C” PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which are 
Problems or the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere 
ene Proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the sponsoring 
Ust; ~°Peration between these programs and the various departments of 


Tuc: 1 
Vil Nes" as close as the nature and needs of the programs and departments 
it. 


Bio; 
METRIC LABORATORY 
lr, 
“ctor R Bonato 


hortes Ometric Laboratory, established in the fall of 1960 and currently sup- 
LET foa National Institute of Menta! Health grant program, is engaged 
Vestigat Spectrum of psychotropic drug assessment. The Laboratory assists 
data 7, °'S throughout the United States in planning research and in analyzing 
behavior majority of these research projects concern the effects of drugs on 


CENT 

E 

_ 5 FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES 
ecto 

T r Sar A. Levitan 


Stal} pene for Manpower Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of fed- 
finan Pported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The Center is 
the Y à grant from the Ford Foundation and offers in conjunction with 
Power om of Economics graduate courses in labor economics and man- 


Eby 

CA 

CLEAR ONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
HOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


vector CT Lange 
Socia X 
* Director Jonathan Fife 


e 4 
Higher cational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 
Us. ducation was established in the fall of 1968 with the support of the 
ce of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the acquisition, 
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evaluation, abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research rep 
other documents dealing with problems and issues in the field of high 
cation. It also Prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related t0 
education. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
Director W.H. Marlow 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a mult 
plinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial of 
nities for research activities and public service under diversified sources 
ternal support. Nr 

The Institute works closely with the University's Program of Policy j 
in Science and Technology in the application of developing technolog 
contemporary problem areas. Through its Program in Logistics, the i 
performs research leading to the development of a science in logistics fea 
principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil aff 
national defense efforts. 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS CENTER 


Director Robert R. Carter 
Principal Investigator R.S. Cottrell, Jr. 


The Mid-Atlantic Region Special Education Instructional Materials q 
(MAR-SEIMC) was established in March, 1967, by the Bureau for M 
of the Handicapped, U S. Office of Education, and George Washington d 
sity to collect, organize, and disseminate information and materials ^ | 
for the instruction of handicapped children and youth. Providing as ! 
in the development of similar centers throughout the Mid-Atlantic 
(Delaware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, PennsYe i 
and Virginia) is a major activity, Workshops are conducted both in the 
and in the field. MAR-SEIMC is Part of a national network of similar 


p 
Jj 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 
Director Mary Holman 


4! 
The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, v 
Sponsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources 
vironmental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promoti 
graduate and graduate education: and to train employees of public in * 
agencies, The Program of the Center focuses particularly on incret 
contribution of the social Sciences—economics, planning, and the pol! di 
Stitutions of natural resource agencies—so that these disciplines an 
fields of knowledge may be brought to bear more fruitfully on conten d 
problems relating to the management and development of natural T Jf 
The Natural Resources Policy Center, which Provides a focus on J p 
source and environmental] quality problems and issues, is an integra an ^ 
the Department of Economics in both the design of its research prog! 

its courses, ! 


U 
if 
ji 
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1$ "RATION " 
" D Omrp 4L AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL 
a HEALTH CARE PROJECT 


p Pirecto, Mar 
ls : ; 

nd shige is concerned with computer-supported research into the maternal 

p nomic a and prematurity levels of the United States and the socio- 
ls esearch ealth-facilities factors which affect these levels. In addition to 

d dies Shan, the project designs and implements informational and evaluative 
Pblig ès poe to the sponsoring agency. As part of this effort, the Project 
í llis of the iode called the MCH EXCHANGE, which contains the re- 
With ToJect's research and other material of interest to persons con- 

M Slpation Erat and child health. The Project is now concerned with an 
; agement ^1 the basic structure and standards essential to Health Programs 
HM the at nformation Systems. This Project is operated under a grant 
Ministration D. and Child Health Service, Health Services and Mental Health 

» ^epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Baret Pratt 


I 
AL RESEARCH GROUP 


Actor Lg Cisin 
oci, , 
late Directoy H.J. Parry 


ion cial ^ 
On o Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concentra- 
Problems IC research underlying an approach to the solution of social 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabeti) 
ranged names of the departments of instruction and special interdepa! | 
programs, are listed the courses of instruction offered by the Universit f 
academic year 1973-74. The Courses as here listed are subject to chani 


University reserves the right to withdraw àny course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


"m 
Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon. and evening. Eves 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the "^. 
of instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the er 
summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual fours 
part-time student may complete the requirements and obtain a degre 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


4 

First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned ve 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the sit! 
and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In cé alll 
stances, they may be taken by graduate Students to make up under? "i 
deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced Courses, but they may not 
for graduate credit. sd 
Second-group COurses.— Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planai 
students in the junior and senior years. Except for Accounting couri j 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean Spi ( 


Third-group COurses.— Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the 
School of Arts and Sciences, the Sch 
tration, and the Sc ool of Public and International Affairs) and cou T 
bered 201 to 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily al 


an 


. : i 
ate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to | 
iors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in thè ^4 Ty 
of Government and Business Administration registering for these coU 
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M | 

k ai, p “Verage, the prior approval of the department chairman who is 

[esie for the graduate course, and the prior approval of the Dean. Non- 
e £ 


Bradu Students who have not completed a Bachelor’s degree may not enroll in 
tion, Ale courses offered by the School of Government and Business Administra- 
| Fo à bir 
Shog) ov 8r0up courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
hari 9f Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
Ov Y for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School of 
the ciment 
: ool 


and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In 
Of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, are 
to &raduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutions 
Kky 
TO bx 
Th ABBREVIATIONS 
€ fo ; "^ l ub di Wed 

and b llowing abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations 


Students in registering for courses. 


limiteg 


nC, Accounting HonP Honors Program—Columbian 
Amy < Merican Civilization College 
Aag ‘Anatomy Ital Italian 
Ang Anthropology Jour Journalism n 
Art Applied Science Mgt Management Science 
ATh Art . Math Mathematics 
Bio. Art Therapy Micr Microbiology 
B Se Biochemistry Mus Music 
Bag Biological Sciences OR Operations Research 
Chem Usiness Administration Path Pathology 
CE chemistry Phar Pharmacology 
Clas Civil Engineering Phil — Philosophy l 
Asią — ,; *SSics PE Physical Education, 
“ast Asian I anguages and Health, and Recreation 
Econ -lteratures Yat Phys Physics 
Edi, p Conomics Phyl Physiology l 
EE -ducation PSc Political Science 
Eng] . ectrica] Engineering Port Portuguese 
Aq English Psyc Psychology E l 
Eny, "gineering Administration PAd Public Administration 
Epiq -nVironmenta] Studies Rel Religion l ; 
“Pidemiology and SHum Service-Learning Experimental 
lum “nvironmental Health Humanities i à 
Fors "*Xperimenta] Humanities SPSc Service-Learning Political 
Pren rensie Science Science "umi 
net *nch SSoc Service-Learning Sociology 
"top -eDetics Slav Slavic Languages and 
veography and Regional Literatures 
eo} cience Soc Sociology 
erm Geology Span Spanish j 
"érmanic Languages and SEd Special Education 
CA Literatures Sp&D Speech and Drama 
Hist calth Care Administration Stat — Statistics 
History U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 


W St Women Studies 


MESTER HOURS 


y OF CREDIT 
e umber Of se 


mester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
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T i. ame d 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the nam 


course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester 1$ 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (303 
mester hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute pe 
class work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


" 
Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listi 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is Scheduled for 1973-1 
term “academic year” is used only with two-semester courses, and I? 
that the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester 9^1 
second half in the spring semester. If no parenthetical statement appe 
course is not scheduled to be offered during the fall or spring semet | 
1973-74. Offerings for the summer sessions are not designated in this cal". 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Catalogue or Schedule of ft 
for summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is also published for each fa f 
spring semester which provides more exact and up-to-date information 
cerning the time of course offerings. 


Accounting z: 


Professors E.J.B. Lewis, A J. Mastro (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers M.P. Pujol, A.L. Litke, Raymond Einhorn 
Associate Professor F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, M.G. Gallagher 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Shawki Farag 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.W, Perkins, E.J. Shuchart 
Bachelor of Business A dministration in the field of Accounting—See pages jint 
Master of Business Administration with a field of con entration in AccoW | 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree, see page 145, lel 
Required: the general requirements, pages 145-48. A “common body of kno" y 
in business administration is required of all candidates; this knowledge Ww. 
Obtained as part of an undergraduate degree in business or as part of ^ 
Master of Business Administration degree program at this University. The atf 
body of knowledge" may be satisfied by the following courses at this Un! D 
or the equivalent: Acct 115; B Ad 102, 131, 141, 161. 181, 198; Econ 121; y 
and Stat 111. In addition to this requirement the student's program of stud 4 
consist of (1) the "Required Courses in Administration," including Acct 4 
pages 147-48); (2) Acct 262, 295, B Ad 231: (3) (a) for students not electing "m. 
—Acct 275, 282, 297, and 6 semester hours of elective, or (b) for students © y 
a thesis—Acct 275 or 282, and Acct 299. 300, and 6 semester hours of © w 
Acct 215 must be taken in place of Acct 275 or 282 if a course in cost af! (i 
getary control was not taken prior to entering the M.B.A. degree program. ^ [^ 
courses are selected, with the approval of the adviser, from courses in othe L 
offered by the School; however, no more than 3 hours may be in one fie 
none of the courses may be in Accounting. pusi 
Programs of study in Accounting leading to the degrees of Doctor of 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration —See pages 158-60. 
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9unting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 


Prep GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) Gallagher, Kurtz 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
reports; the accounting measurement and communication of significant 
€conomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 
have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1-2. 
(Acct 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
Standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motivation, 
relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who have 
Teceived credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct 101. 
(Fall and spring) 


Iu Financial Statement Analysis (3) Farag 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of 
Management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2. (Spring) 


H5 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting data 
Necessary to the management process. Students who have received credit 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. (Fall and spring) 


l > , 
21 Intermediate Accounting (3) Kurtz 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: acquisition of 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analy- 
SIS of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) 


l ; 
22 Intermediate Accounting (3) Kurtz 


An in-depth study of special topics: partnership, consignment, installment, 
'quidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading profes- 
Sional and accounting research associations, major contributions to ac- 


Counting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) 
14 * * 

l Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
Institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1—2. (Fall) 

l4 s 

4 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis 


Accounting procedures in the federal government, with emphasis on 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 141. 
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B . : 

161 Federal Income Taxation (3) on 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and com) 
differences between tax accounting and financial ( 


accounting. 
spring) 


li 
162 Tax Research and Planning (3) Gul 


s i i arte 
Substantive federal tax Provisions relating to corporations, para 
security transactions, estates, gifts, and pension and profit-sharif 
emphasis on tax research and tax-planning objectives. 


y 
Auditing (3) ting” 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted audi 
ards, internal control. audit objectives and reports, form-prepaf (f 
of audit work Papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 
K 
172 Audit Planning and Control (3) 


; à : M » 
Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topic 
application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, audi d | 
tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite: 


17 


181 Accounting Systems (3) p 
Organization and use of accounting information: originations 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, and insta rea! 
accounting systems; accounting communication patterns. Pre 
Acct 101, 171. (Spring) 

. all 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) 3 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolida 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exch 
level adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Pre 
Acct 121. (Spring) 

" ; wis 

193 Business Budgeting (3) Le 


E ‘on, and OF 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, ant y 
Of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequ 


1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 canno 
credit for Acct 193. (Fall and spring) 


196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) 


à r , x . : na 
Analysis of data required in capital budgeting, inventory mà ly 
and other decisions: cash-flow and Probability data; advance 
counting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101. 


THIRD GROUP 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 


"EL 
Study of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting |! 
primarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: t 
or 115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cann 
credit for Acct 215. (Fall and spring) 


Me 
231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 


s X r = erned 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories ey A 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


I 
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241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Paik 
Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 
€matical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
accounting. 


245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) Paik 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 
Bram, Managing financial and related information systems in complex 
Organizations; relationships between accounting in its broadest sense and 
Management control and decision systems. (Spring) 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis 


Current problems in federal financial planning, programming, budgeting, 
accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144. 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, and 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions and 
tax research. (Fall) 


215 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 
Study of generally accepted auditing standards: internal control and in- 
ternal auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 
electronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 

(Spring) 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for planning, 
Control, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, transfer 
Pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framework and cycle. 
Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 


2 : E 
82 Accounting Information Systems (3) 
velopment and application of accounting system theory, including 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proc- 


essing, accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre- 
Tequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring) 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 


Review and coordination of principles and techniques in preparation for 
general practice in the field of accountancy and for professional accounting 
examinations, Prerequisite: Acct 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191. 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) Mastro 
Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in 
Seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Fall 
and spring) 

29 : 

7 Accounting Research Methodology (3) Mastro 

" Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
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FOURTH GROUP 


[ 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and 


d - saisti 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Adminis 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May 


peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
; i ds 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro a 
: i ? i 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Publ 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


American Literature 


See “English.” 


American Studies Program 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale 
Associate Professor Letitia Brown 
Assistant Professors H.F. Gillette, Jr., B.M. 
Adjunct Assistant Professor R.S. French 
Special Lecturer Lillian Miller 


Mergen ( Director) 


FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


B.M. Mergen (Chairman), C.W. Cole, C.E. G 


albreath, F.S. Grubar, HL 
Blanc, C.H. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Step 


hens, Dewey Wallace, Jr. 
AMERICAN STUDIES COUNCIL 


The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory 
from several Points of view, as follows: 


From the Washington Community 


From the Student Body 


Two undergraduate students; two graduate students 


From the Alumni 


C. Robert Kemble 


E TIEREN e P MERO TERRA 
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Ro 
í EL Land (Library of Congress) 


j Wile idler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
4 "comb p. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 


Pr 
j om the Faculty 


| The i x € 
i x om Derican Studies staff of instruction and the Faculty Advisory Committee, 
j Cio 


follon Or Of Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study).—The 
l ng requirements must be fulfilled. 


2 repao neral requirements stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. w ir a 
commenga ite course—AmCv 71 72. (In preparation for the or or — : $ 
No; ics E ed that students elect introductory courses in Anthropology,” rt, a 
Science p 8lish, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, Politica 

3. p; ~eligion, and Sociology.) 
trou “quired Courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved second- 
for Courses in the Humanities (History may be elected for (a) or (b), but not 


Studies > (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in Social 


` (c) AmCy 179-80, which must be taken in the senior year. 

Must elea adition to the “meaningful initiation” requirement (see page 75), students 
Or in ^m 3 or 4 additional semester hours in the Natural and Mathematical Sciences 
The m Braphy and Regional Science. l ; i : 
the firs ajor examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily completed in 

Two Semester of the final year. ; l : 
ling,j , ars of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, logic, or 
Americ T. Strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently with an 


ivilization adviser. 

Bache] 9 Arts in the field of American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree of 

Subject n Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or in the 
Squire ich concentration is contemplated. , | DI Hin t6 

ester he the general requirements, pages 92-99, including (1) Am v 271- 2 

m hours), a seminar in the methods and materials for teaching and research 

Patte Tican Civilization; (2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully related 

3) a} Ocusing on a concentrated approach to the study of American Civilization; 

directio, aster’s thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the 

Compren „the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master’s 
Octor of E Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. 


bines o Se ilosophy in the field of American Civilization.—This program com- 
achin ^ Jn the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and 
APplic EM the option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers. 
Oc 


ial Sci are required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or 
equi, Ces as they apply to the understanding of American civilization. 

Jeneral M t © general requirements, pages 92-96, 99—101. Candidates must pass a 
fea in p amination in four areas. An area in American Cultural History and an 
"tope, * culture of some area outside the United States (ie., English Literature, 


Wing istory) are required. The other two areas may be chosen from the fol- 
meric SrOups: (1) American Diplomatic, Economic, Political, or Social History; 
Teas of "erature, Art, Philosophy, or Religion; Afro-American History; or some 
‘on © Social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Library of 


listop "Supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including American 
Taphic A Olitics, Cartography, Cross-cultural Studies, Government Documents, 
Tts and Music, Motion Pictures and Recorded Sound, Printing and Book- 
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making; (3) in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution (Museum of Histol 
Technology, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collection of Fine Ard 
supervised studies including Architectural History, Ethnohistory, Historical Mi 
ology, History of Science, History of Technology, Industrial Archaeology, | 
Aspects of American Civilization, and various fields in the History of Art 
ditional areas of study may be arranged within the University and in be 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special annouf | 
concerning these Programs are issued periodically and are available in the 0 
the Director of the American Studies Program. a 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above 

those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FIRST GROUP 


" 

71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mergen, 6 d 

Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial time’ 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


Li 
161-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 


Nu 
: jio 
Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural trad! 


shown by outstanding writers. Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 or 71-72. 
(Academic year) 


"n 
179-80 Proseminar in American Gillette, Mergen, Brown, y 
Civilization (3-3) 


Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 


188 Urban Issues (3) wr 
Urbanization as à process. Population, life styles, planning, à! 
(Spring) y 

*192 The American Cinema (3) 


195 Independent Study (3) 


hy. : ith ap” 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors wi 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP ql 
i 
271-72 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American d 
Civilization (3-3) 


, ; , j y tac 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and 


MU T um pr * * H ram 
* Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Speech and D 
ents may register under either designation. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 203 


| 
| introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of 
j Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 
j 


273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3-3) Brown 
{ 


Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (Academic year 1973-74 and 
alternate years) 


280 Seminar: Urban History (3) ee 
(Spring) 
281 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) gen mra 
Same as Engl 281. 
289... i i 
9-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Mondale 
Rese 


arch problems selected by the instructor Preparation in American 
Cultural History or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. 
(Academic year) 


295 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired, (Fall and spring) 

299_ 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


R 
OURTH GRoup 


373-74 4 
Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3—3) Brown 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
In the field of the Negro in American Culture. (Academic year 1974— 
5 and alternate years) 
379.. 
80 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) Mergen, Walker 
For Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
In the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 
39 5 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) m! 


Limited to stud 


š ents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, M 


ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Di . 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 
COUR: 
SES Opp 
UBRARY ay ERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 


CONGRESS 


The G 
Ta : 
n a me School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of Congress 
Te ofr "ve leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following courses 
at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 


lho 

tnt 

* Offer; " 
Water yng "8, the Department of History and the American Studies Program. Students may 
esignation. 


, Ol 
er either ¢ 
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THIRD GROUP 


255-56 Research Orientation Semin 
Library of Congress (3-3) 


Examination of the collections of the Libr 
of increasing understanding of 


ar: Americana in the 


ary of Congress with y 

American culture and awarentdmm 
brary-oriented research problems and Possibilities. For students g 
affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to à 
"Research Materials for the Study of American I ife: Their Content 
lection, Arrangement, and Use." 


nd” 
(Academic year 1973-74 a 
nate years) 


FOURTH GROUP 


355-56 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 


l 
Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship and e 
of collections. Supervised Study in selected subject fields; emph# J 
collections in the Library of Congress 
collection. Prerequisite: AmCy 255-56, 


f 


P4 Led 
and concentrated work in à 
(Academic year) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


ff 
EP : Jst, en 
Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general W 
nation in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congress: 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


] 
sed W 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates Preparing dissertations bas 
or significantly related to collections of the ] ibrary of Congress: "gl 


vised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCy 355-56. 
and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts 
tion's Program for Graduate 
following Courses are offered 
National Portrait 


— 
and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithson 
Students in the History of American Civiliza t 


- ^ , an 
at the Museum of History and Technology 8 
Gallery, by members of its staff: 


L3 
= 


THIRD GROUP 


"TEN í -— € 
250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization gii 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsoptédl 4 
tion and introduction to Opportunities for research and publicis ae 
on historical objects. Required of all Students in the Mar 
toral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. E ill 
M! 
*284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) nist” 
à ‘ican cultural “y 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American c asi 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emP' 
methodology and analytic techniques, (Spring) 
UM 
- -— ay ! 
* Joint offering of the Department of Art and the American Studies Program. Students ™ 
under either designation. 


y 


pl 
! 


j 


ANATOMY 205 


" H H . H s 
294 Field Research in Historical Archaeology (3) i M 
; Té reserva- 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, sawana Mte trn » 
tion laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by se E 


f 17 e St. Mary's 
the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century S 
City, Md. 


FOUR 
35] 


TH GROUP 


-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) rae 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related tc 


erequisite: AmCv 250. 
the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: Am 
(Academic year) 


394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) cain 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of PASO pentes 
amination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian In i 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) i : ignificantly 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing — ia d 
related to the material aspects of American civilization — Bes 
under Curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. 2 quisite: 
AmCy 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


: ) é n, 
esters C.M. Goss (Visiting—Medical History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnso 
Prof, i Snell (Chairman) 
xo, arial Lecturers y |. Angel, T.S. Reese 
ea rofessors J.B. Christensen, E.N. Albert 
Asso, * Clinical Professor R.N. Brown tie 
i "rofessorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Joan Blanchette-} ackie 
‘Sista rofe 2 ! 


i i adi» > genera re. ire- 

us tor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy.- Required: the — oen 
a ates 92-96. 99. 101. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by passing 
i in 


t assi he examina- 
tion i, © knowledge examination in French and German or by ee ee x 
Bios uM Of these languages and satisfactorily completing the too req ype 
Must pes he General Examination must cover at least four fields, two c 
* in an : PEN 
atomical disciplines 
; e ) : j i o gy, Hu- 
man Qoch telds: Cell Ultrastructure, Embryology, Gross Anatomy, Histology 
Cnetics *uroanatomy, and Physical Anthropology. 
A Gross Anatomy (6) Christensen and Staff 
i 4 3 2 i lectures and 
€gional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lec 
Tays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
s 
E , i -= "rog z i] 00} "ra 
lon With Sing of the Department of Anthropology and the American, Andine- arom inc "rad 
Mision E Mary', College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Ma () 
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203 Human Embryology (1) | 
Origin and development of human body: emphasis on value of €! 
Ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies (Fall) 
d 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson añ 
` 1 5 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and d 
senses. Laboratory fee. $13 ( Fall ) 
E, oM : .- 
205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert an i 
Microscopic structure of cells. tissues, and organs of the human 
Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall) 
oe! 
221-22 Seminar (1-1) E 
ra 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and E 
students, (Academic year) 


y 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) d 
f EC the 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in Ul 
ous anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 
: A 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) 


pc : ‘on and ® 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution af 
differences, anatomy and culture of 


ancient man. (Spring) 
A 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) d 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of fetal añ 
Structures. 20 students. I aboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 
+ " ^ acot” 
256 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Ja 


id 
: - if 
General Principles of genetics. new cytogenetics techniques, anc 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic 
ing. (Spring) 


$ 
258 Cytology (3) Albert and 


= 
an 
= 


: : : r ite ane 
Detailed study of morphology and function of the cell and its org 
Basic cytological techniques emphasized. | aboratory fee, $20. 


orf 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Lecture (1) K 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its components. 
(Spring) 
jer. 2 KW 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Laboratory (2) f 


Be 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Introduction 7 
routine processing of specimens; preparation and interpretation 0 abo” 
graphs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission of instructor: 
tory fee, $15. (Spring) 


; „n and 

262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Christensen à 

Extremities (2) ssi 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions. 


reading, 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


» 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Chris. 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions. 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


peso R, 
Ax essor ial L, 


Soci 
?ciate Professors R.L. Humphrey, Jr. (Chairman), Ruth Krulfeld 


ANTHROPOLOGY 207 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. I aboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Christensen and Staff 
and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
Teading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


2n Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Snell 
Selected tissues of the human body considered in depth. 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endo- 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 

278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of 
Outstanding contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy 


and surgery, (Spring) 

288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Anthr 9pology 


K. Lewis 
ecturers J.L. Angel, Ruth McKay 
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Associate Professorial Lecturer Gilbert Wright 
Asssitant Professors V.K. Golla, Suzanne Simons, Alison Brooks 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer George Stuart 


Bachelor Of Arts with a major in Anthropology (Departmental).—The foll? 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. i 

3. Required courses in other areas (a) 12 semester hours, or equivale 
introductory French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major languaf 
proved by the Department of Anthropology ); (b) 6 to 12 semester hours or: 
Work in related departments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis are € d 
in Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology; for archaeologic® ý 
phasis, courses in American Civilization, Art History, Geography and Rev 
Science, Geology, and History; for emphasis in physical anthropology, cours 
Anatomy and Biological Sciences. Statistics is strongly recommended for all A® 
pology majors, "T 

4. Requirements for the major—24 to 30 semester hours in Anthropology % it 
including Anth 192 and second-group courses in each of the following cate ff 
Aspects of Culture (courses numbered in the 150's), Linguistics (courses num f 
in the 160's), Ethnology (courses numbered in the 170's), and Physical M 
pology or Archaeology (courses numbered in the 180’s). Qualified seniors may * [ 
in 200-level courses with permission of the instructor. Up to 6 semester WU j| 
ethnographic or archaeological field school credit may be accepted and appli 
the major with the approval of the Department, and majors are encourat fi 
Participate in such Summer programs offered here or elsewhere. Opportunitl y 
field and laboratory research Participation are also periodically available : o 
ceptionally able students both with staff members conducting research and d ff 
of the several excellent anthropological Museum facilities in the area. Cre?! 
such work may be granted through registration for Anth 195. (i 

Bachelor of Arts With a major in Classical Archaeology and A nthropology ui 
Partmental).—An interdepartmental major offered by the departments of An 
pology and Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: "L4 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students shoul d 
sult a departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require 
for "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1.2. it 

3. Required courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102 
111; Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recommen 

Master of Arts in the field of Anthropology — Prerequisite: a Bachelor of AG 
gree with a major in Anthropology from this University, or an equivalent degt ef 

Required: the general requirements, Pages 92-99. The minimum requir] 
consists of 24 semester hours of Anthropology courses plus a thesis (equivalent ip 
semester hours). A thesis is preferred: however, under certain circumstances. ig 
the approval of the Department, students may elect a Program of study con® p 


er Y re 
of 30 to 36 semester hours of Anthropology courses without a thesis. There wf 
Specific required courses; however, the Student's program must cover heg i 


areas of anthropological interest which have been approved in advance forti 
Department graduate adviser, A reading knowledge examination in one wor 
language must be passed before beginning the third semester of graduate mi 
Students who are writing a thesis must take the Master’s Comprehensive Ex# 
tion before registration for the second half of thesis work. t 

A specialized Program in Anthropological Museology, including research pi 
Smithsonian Institution and a limited number of internships at the Textile MU 
is available to selected students. 


th 
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| a DtPartmentay prerequisite: Anth 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses in An- 
tig BY *Xcept Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waived by permis- 
Instructor. 


n 
4 sy GRoup 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) Staff 
Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution. and culture history. 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 


| tural behavior. (Anth 1 and 2— fall and spring) 
| 8 
| "COND croup 
150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
Examination of world views, conceptual systems, and value orientations 
of representative cultures throughout the world. (Fall 1973 and alter- 
nate falls) 
I51 Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 


Comparative study of various economic organizations, including hunters 
and gatherers, herders and cultivators. 
] me s 
52 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 


Basic principles of cultural ecology. Man’s interaction with the ecosys- 
tem both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological 


Precepts to current environmental problems. (Fall 1974 and alternate 
falls) 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) McKay 


Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross- 
cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality for- 
mation and mental health. (Fall) 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) Golla 


Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs: metaphorical 
thought; verbal art. (Fall) 


l E s ; 

55 Primitive Religion (3) Simons 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination of 

religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on states of consciousness. 


Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


l bs 
56 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Simons 


Cross-cultural Study of ancient and modern systems of social control; 
mora], ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce behavioral 


Norms, (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
1 E 
57 Primitive Social Organization (3) Simons 
he Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco- 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall) 
158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld 


Study Of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, in- 
uences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art pro- 
duction. (Fall or spring) 
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"m 
159 Ethnography of Knowledge (3) ¢ 


(Formerly Ethnoscience) 2i 


s 
The organization of empirical knowledge in literate and nonliteral i 
ties. Processes of hypothesis, deduction, and classification. uc 
and alternate falls) 


o 
161 Language and Culture (3) y 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; ling 
change; social aspects of language. (Fall) 
se Ci , 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguistics. 
(Spring) | 
e 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) y 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of the various cultural £j 
of the area up to the ethnographic present. (Spring 1974 and à 
springs) 
wf 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Hum í 


W 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the © 
areas of the continent. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) j 

: S | 

172 Native Peoples of South America (3) " 
i t 0 

Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture pe y, 

continent. Hacienda, plantation, and urban adaptations of Incl | 

African groups. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


P 
173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) p 


Study of the culture history and ways of life of the native pet ? 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall 1974 and altern? 


174 Far Eastern Communities (3) af 


of 
Study of social organizations, religions, economies, and problems vL 
rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far East. includi" 
pan, Korea, China, and India. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs jl 


J 
175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Ke n 


ov) 
Study of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive gr 
high civilizations. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls) 


v 
176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Hur y 


ai 
Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme "Ns! 
made by peoples of the northern subarctic and arctic regions 9 
America and Eurasia. (Spring) 


ue 
177 Cultures of the Near East (3) : 


1s 
Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and sod? ji 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis 
Arab world. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


wu 
178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) J 


nd? 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, © Ag 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Neg" 
(Fall 1973 and alternate falls) 
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79 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 

temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa. 


(Spring) 
182 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 


Survey of North American culture history from man's entry into the 
Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first Euro- 
pean contacts. (Spring) 


183 Old World Archaeology (3) Brooks 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


Specific area and periods to be 
Africa, and Asia from the earliest 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations and their 
Secondary centers. May be repeated for credit with permission of in- 
Structor. (Fall) 


184 Ethnohistory (3) Stuart 


Cultural reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns of past 
SOcieties, Specific cultural area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 


18 : 4 

5 Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Stuart 
The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the 
Origin and development of Latin American high civilizations. (Spring 
1975 and alternate springs) 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 
(Formerly Physical A nthropology) 
Individual and social biology, methods and techniques. Genetic, cultural, 
and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population variation: micro- 
evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, forensic identification, 
techniques. (Spring) 


187 : 

Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
E fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolu- 
lonary theory, Brief review of the earlier antecedents of man, with con- 


centration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring 1975 and alternate 
springs) 

188 Pri 
Primatology and Primate Social Behavior (3) Brooks 


ysical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and 
eir relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent 


fil)". at the National Zoological Park. (Fall 1973 and alternate 
s 
192 
Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the 
evelopment of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall and spring) 
193 
Anthropological Methods (3) Krulfeld, Lewis 


pames to library and field research. Conceptual bases and bias in 
das clineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and organization of 

à; and in the preparation of the final report. (Fall 1974 and alter- 
nate falls) 
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y 
195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


. (Fal 
Individual research problems. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) 
THIRD GROUP 
Kal 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) " 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since »T 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current jOU 
monograph materials. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls) 


254 Seminar: Folklore in America (6) jii 
Intensive seminar covering the various aspects of American unt, 
culture, including the theory and methodology of folklore rest 
mary emphasis on Anglo- and Afro-American traditional cultu 
some consideration of other ethnic groups. 


I 
261 Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) "m. 
Anthropological study of language—dialectology, ethnosemantics 
tive and comparative studies of exotic languages. y 
262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) " 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific ig 
government, community development, land reform, law, and 
(Spring) P 
s $i 
263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) se 


: : e 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. Workings and proe (P 
social change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact 

1974 and alternate falls) " 

: P um 
264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) HI T 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservatio P d 
fication, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research r1 | 
tional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fa 


pr 
265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humphrey ^ y 


$ f l 
Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical ko 
in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, U 


most recent archeological techniques. (Spring) T 
266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey ut! 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, anu 


material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its pr 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


". 
ko 
267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) ri^ 
Comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, dis 
and consumption. (Spring) 
Lj Kr 
268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) m 


: M4 : : »xamin® 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an eo 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, €cO 
cultural context. (Fall) 
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269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 


Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology, and 
formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change in kinship 


Systems and development of kinship models. (Spring) 
27 i SEP à : ; 
2 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Staff 
Research topic selected from among peasant movements, ethnic groups, 
land reform, urbanization, archeological problems (Spring) 


27 ; x 
3 Seminar: C ulture of Poverty (3) 
Cross-cultural consideration of basic assumptions about the life of the 
Poor within pluralistic societies with the aim of gaining theoretical in- 


| sights into the nature of culture itself. (Spring 1975 and alternate 
| Springs) | 
hi 
27. " P | 
4 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) McKay | 


| An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultural attributes of 

| Americans of African ancestry. African antecedents, conditions of migra- 
tion, experiences in slave and free communities over their 350-year his- 
tory in the United States. (Spring) 


282 i 
dominar: Advanced Archaeology—North Har 
merican Prehistory (3) 
Analysis in depth of current archaeological problems relating to the origin 


ànd development of aboriginal American cultures. (Fall) | 

283 i 
miner: Advanced Archaeology—Old World (3) Brooks 
E of current archaeological problems in relation to materials from the H 

World, Specific topics to be announced. (Spring 1974 and alternate | 
Springs) 

287 Semi | 
Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Gordon | 
meerdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the } 
se nodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on J 
d me aspects of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of in- H 

A Tuctor, (Spring) iM 

90 | 
Advanced Museum Research (3) Staff li 


uupervised individual research and or field work at the Smithsonian Insti- 

of "rati api in consultation with the Smithsonian and the Department 

Pártme Topology. Admission by permission of the Chairman of the De- 
nt. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


29] Sem; 
eminar; Museology (3) Wright 


Twentie ! 
M^ century development of museums—natural history, science, and 
3 rv: ° . n : : 
and un their history, philosophy, and organization; their civic importance 
acministrative problems. (Fall) 


*294 F; 
leld Research in Historical Archaeology (3) 


Field : 
‘ techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 


tion. 1; 
the Laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on | 
City Story, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary's 

- ity, Md. £ y j ) 


int oo 

tig Offer; 

ni; With S08 Of the De 
Non ^ 9t. Mary. œ cPartment of Anthropology and the American Studies Program, in coopera- 


Wire 
"Ys College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) City Com- 
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295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Art — rcd Gic. Mo Creed ^ "OM 


Td 
Professors D.C. Kline (Emeritus), W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite, F.S. 6 

(Chairman), Roland Fleischer | 
Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, John Shapley 


Associate Professor D.H. Teller Gi 
Assistant Professors H.I. Gates, Lilien Hamilton, W.T. Woodward, Fulle 
fith, J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake | 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers Jane Kofler, E.L. Battaglia 

Instructor Türker Özdoğan | 

Special Lecturer Lillian Miller ps 

Faculty of the Corcoran School of Art: Roy Slade (Dean), Harold (gj 
Leon Berkowitz, Joe Cameron, William Christenberry, Gene Davis 
Dutterer, Mary Beth Edelson, Eugene Frederick, Tom Green, Samuel É 
Andrew Hudson, Paul Kennedy, Blaine Larson, William Lomba yl 
McGowin, Christopher Muhlert, Robert Newmann, Ramon Osuna 
Perlmutter, Mark Power, Barbara Price, Kywal Ramkissoon, e 
Paul Salmon, Berthold Schmutzhart, Rona Slade, Robert Stackho" 
Brockie Stevenson, Joseph Taney, Peter Thomas, Elliott Thompson A 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History (Departmental) —The fol | 

requirements must be fulfilled: Jii 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. (Students sho | 

sult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the P 


ment for "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural af 
matical Sciences.) 


| |! 
2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71272. pl 


3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137: Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Gem 
3-4; Phil 162; or equivalent. (A reading knowledge of French or Germar gj 
be acquired as soon as possible. Students who plan to do advanced work if! 
Archaeology or Medieval Art are also advised to study Greek and Latin.) 09, 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 108, i 
112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118: 12 additional semester hours in second-g? 
History courses. "PUT 

Art History majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In oF / 
accepted into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements (p at? 
49). They should apply in writing to the Chairman of the Department of st 
beginning of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, they mu e 
reading examination administered by the Department in either French or s 
Upon acceptance, candidates will be assigned to one or more faculty advise g" 
whose direction they will undertake a supervised program of selected T€? 
Which they will be required to submit written, critical reports. : "D 

The Department of Art has established a program of study in affiliation yo 
private art galleries. This program is open to a limited number of qualifie 
graduate students. For details, consult the Chairman of the Department of Af* 


ji | 


| ! 
I 


JR 


I 
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Bache 


Qirem lor Of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental) —The following re- 
e 


Mts must be fulfilled: 

lt the nera requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students -— con- 

Rent for ©partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the eugene: 

Matica] Meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and the Natural and Mathe- 
a Sciences.) 

igi, Pr eQuisite courses—Art 21-22, 41—42 (students concentrating in photography 
ute Art 23-24 for 41-42). 

hou a tired courses in related areas—Art 31-32 or 71-72; 6 additional semester 

3 Second-group Art History courses. 

Arts o duired courses in the major—27 semester hours of first- or second-group Fine 

Urses in seven areas—Ceramics, Design, Drawing, Graphics, Painting, Photog- 

Sculpture. Students choose one of these areas as a primary area of con- 

Must be E Which 12 semester hours are required. The remaining 15 semester hours 

lak Istributed among the other areas, but only in the primary area can work 


en 
meste, Dunt to 12 semester hours. (Transfer students must take at least 12 
10 matte Ours of second-group Fine Arts courses in residence at this University, 
r £ 


"ine à how much advanced standing in Fine Arts is granted upon admission. ) 
cepted 3 seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to be 
Pages rage this program, the student must satisfy the general requirements (see 
at th ?). They should apply in writing to the Chairman of the Department of Art 


‘Signed "Winning Of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candidate will be 


Project in ^" or more faculty advisers under whose direction he will complete a 
Will IS special area of interest. Upon completion of the project, the student 
amination à one-man exhibit prepared exclusively outside of class, subject to the 
achelor of an Honors Board. 
"mental of Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Anthropology (De- 
Anthro l ——An interdepartmental major offered by the departments of Art and 
l Pology. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


consult ^ qnl requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students should 
Virement fon artmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
rere or meaningful initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
i Quisite course—Anth 1-2. 
li; aired Courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 
achelop 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 
~An interd Arts with a major in Classical Archaeology and Classics (Departmental). 
wing re Partmental major offered by the departments of Art and Classics. The 
: quirements must be fufilled: 
ult à š eneral requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students should con- 
lent f, Partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
terere ntl initiation” into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
3. Regu; Isite Courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13, 14. 
“Mester d courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 
"ding Seed Of second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. (A 
Owledge of French and German is recommended.) 


ste, . 
Tte wi of Arts in the field of Art History.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 


lica ts = Major in Art History from this University, or an equivalent degree. Ap- 

lon t Ap Other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examina- 
l yi h ce of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

ance a concentration in Classical Art and Archaeology, American Art, Renais- 

"ages 95 , “roque Art, and Contemporary Art.—Required: the general requirements, 

lind. : ^5 many as possible of the 24 semester hours of course work should be 


u, a . . 
Tade of » Courses. The courses must be completed in 6 semesters or less, with a 
'n at least 6 semester hours of work, and with an overall quality-point 
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] 


i s 
index of at least 3.25: A reading knowledge examination, preferably in Oe 
y 


French, must be passed after completing 9 semester hours of course work. “a 
written Master’s Comprehensive Examination on the problems in the field ota 
tory and a written thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) embodying the je 
research on some specific topic in the history and theory of art are also requ id 
details, see the pamphlet on the Master of Arts in the field of Art History, pei 
available in the offices of the Chairman of the Department of Art and the 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. ji 
2. With a concentration in Museum Training. Required: the general n 
ments, pages 92-99. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of vo) 
follows: 12 hours of Art History courses (taken before acceptance to deg yis 
didacy, see below); Art 201-2, 271-72; and 12 additional hours of And if! 
courses selected in consultation with the adviser. Grades of 4 are requi y 
least two courses, and an overall quality-point index of at least 3.25 must p j 
tained. A reading knowledge examination, preferable in German or French, PA 
passed after completion of 9 semester hours of course work. For details, | 
pamphlet on the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Art History, val 
available in the offices of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
the Chairman of the Department of Art. it 
Acceptance in this degree program as a degree candidate is provisional, Pu 
the satisfactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate Art History | ! 
(this requirement will be counted toward the total semester hours required "i 
degree). Upon completion of these courses the student must make formal Past 
tion in writing for degree candidacy to the joint George Washington Ur j 
National Collection of Fine Arts Committee on Museum T raining. The aPP y 
should state the reasons and aims for seeking this degree, and the student a| 
submit letters of recommendation with the application. A personal interview | 
be required. : "Li 
The Department of Art also has established a program of study in affiliati s] 
the Textile Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and area private art galler” gi 
dents wishing to earn graduate credit in this program should consult the Chat 
the Department of Art. "P 
Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and e y, 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Class 
History ).—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree with a background in Classic 
ology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must i 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduale ^ | 
of Arts and Sciences. dy & 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of sm, W 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should , 
group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate adviser from ji 
partments of Art, Classics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 " ra | 
semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge examination fi 
or German. All candidates are required to pass a general Master's Compl | 
Examination. » pit 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Graphics, Painting, inf 
raphy, or Sculpture.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major sp 
Arts in the field of Ceramics, Design, Drawing, Graphics, Painting, phoi 
or Sculpture from this University, or an equivalent degree, Students plant! ; p 
graduate work in the field of Graphics or Painting must have 12 semes se 
of Drawing on the undergraduate level prior to admittance to the Master 
program. E 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99, In lieu of the foreign al pof 
requirement, Master of Fine Arts candidates are required to take 3 addition o”. 


. ` à i : e 
of course work in consultation with the adviser: as many as possible of j- pout 
ing 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only ! 
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ton with the adviser. A creative thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). in 
é design, graphics, painting, photography, or sculpture, and a paper discussing 
Tépre echnical phase of the problem illustrated by the thesis are also reguit. A 
by ge tative Portion of the work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained 
Teader niversity at the discretion of the thesis director in agreement wna the second 
wi ich ; or details, see the pamphlet on the Master of Fine Arts degree program, 

IS available in the offices of the Chairman of the Department of Art and 


E of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences e 
Basen” Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art—Prerequisite: the 
Re a Curriculum, page 78. 
Wired: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 109-10, 119. 
ART History 
"Msp GROUP 
31, s 
1-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Hamilton and Staff 
Survey Of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. (Art 31 
and 32—fall and spring) 


- Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the 
Republican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. (Art 

l and 72. fall and spring) 


8 
ECONp GROUP 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald 
(Fall) 

102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring) 

103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. 

1 3 

04 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans, Leite 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

l z 3 

05 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Evans, Leite 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 

10 " ; 

5 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleischer 


Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
pain, (Fall) 


107 : . 
Renaissance Art in the North H (3) Fleischer 


'Xteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
Pain, : 


(Spring) 
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i ist 
108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Fle 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. (Spring) 


, il^ 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Leite, Ham 

Painting and sculpture. (Fall and spring) ' 
110 Contemporary Art (3) Leite, pani 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Fall and spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) MacD? 


ive 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intenti 
of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, pà! 


minor arts. j 
fi 
112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) Mac 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Pets" 
(Spring) 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Evans, 


a" 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th an 
century Italy. (Spring) 


i af 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th a 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and E 
(Fall) A 
y 
115 Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from 
Christian to modern times. 


116 Islamic Art (3) su 
p^ 


117 Medieval Art I (3) j 
nd py 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian a 
periods. (Fall) 

p 
118 Medieval Art II (3) 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque an 
riods. (Spring) 


d ott | 


p? 
119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) 

The Carolingian and Merovingian periods. (Spring) 
120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
(Fall) 


yi 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, # 
crafts. (Fall) 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) 


148 19th Century American Painting (3) 
(Fall) 
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149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring) 
155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) MacDonald 


Offered off campus through the College of General Studies 
THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
Museum Training. Practical work to be determined by the Committee on 
Museum Training at the National Collection of Fine Arts. (Academic 


year) 
* = 
203 Primitive Art (3) Kline 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre-( olumbian 
Americas, Oceania, and Africa (Spring) 
* p 
207 Modern Architecture (3) Kline 
Development of modern architecture and building technology in Europe 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. (Fall) 
?16 Medieval Painting (3) Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. 
1220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleischer, Leite 
Specific area annouced in Schedule of Classes. A reading knowledge of 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the northern area. 
(Spring) 
1221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Fleischer, Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A reading knowledge of 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the northern area. 
(Fall) 
1 : ; 
243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 
24 " x : 
4 Seminar: 19th Century European Art (3) Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. Reading knowledge of 
French desirable. 
2 a : 
45 Seminar: 20th Century European Art (3) Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
247 r S 
Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Evans 
eF Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall) 
vd 
ML 
TY be t 
May be Sand for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 


or credit if the specific area covered is different. 
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248 Independent Research (3) 


For Master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified Mt 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in co rj 
with individual instructor and graduate adviser. May be repe? 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


sj 


T) 
1 of 4 | 
Recommended for Art History majors; open to limited numos L 
fied undergraduates, with permission of instructor. Theory, o ý 
methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. Topic 


261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) 


nounced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) j 

g 
271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) " 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the 5. ij 


` : ~ " paquet a am 
Art History with a concentration in Museum Training. Intern E 
museum work to be determined by the Committee on Museum dail! 


rs 

the National Collection of Fine Arts. (Academic year—4 how | 
Monday through Friday) " 

af 

*284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) yis 


- * " ELS € a F 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultur s^ 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emP 
methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) j 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
(Fall and spring) 


FINE ARTS 1 
: :ns cally 
Unless otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios a 
material or laboratory fees; students must purchase their own material E d 
tory and material fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Ar | 


in the course description and are payable at the School. E T d 
Courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art have the designation 
Faculty" for the instructor. a phot 
i 


ating ý 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students concentrant M | 
raphy substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) or permission of Department € 
prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 


FIRST GROUP 


121-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) . 8. 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art ^ ast? 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. 
and 22—fall and spring) yl 

23-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) es^ 
Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creative E 
Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Art 23 and 24— fall and sp? " 


* Joint offering of the Department of Art and the American Studies Program in affiliat 


: se (1 “peer - eith 
National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. Students may register under 
tion. 


f Required of all Fine Arts majors | 


, p wild 
jation yd | 
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41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright 


Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary; training in percep- 
tion, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in connoisseurship. 


Material and model fee, $15 a semester (Art 41 and 42—fall and 
Spring) 
31-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Staff 
Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand building and 
Wheel throwing. Laboratory fee, $45 a semester (Academic year) 
57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, Wright | 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and other com- 
Posite processes. Material fee, $20 a semester (Academic year ) 
61-62 Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 


Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experimen- 
tation, figurative and landscape. (Academic year) 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles 
and attitudes. Use of acrylic and oil. (Academic year) 


1-82 Sculpture 1 (3-3) Gates 


Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 
fee, $15 à semester. (Academic year) 


SEC 
"Conn GROUP 


Se 
Cong. , 
Broup Art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of Department. 


| 
123. | 
24 Design TI: Individual Problems (3-3) Staff | 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that | n 
E Specifically interest him in any area of design. (Academic year) n | 
125... | | 
26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 


Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles and 
attitudes. Materials and techniques subordinate to individual experimen- 
tation, Use of acrylic and oil. (Academic year) 


* 
127.. 
28 Painting Ill (3 or 6-3 or 6) Woodward 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. Material 
ĉe each semester: $12 for 3 semester hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic ye 


m | 
+) ar) . | i 
7-32 Ceramics Il (3 or 6-3 or 6) Ozdogan | 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. | 
~aboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 
135.3 Semester hours. (Academic year) 
6 Advanced Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
etvelopment of techniques of water color; concentration on special proj- 
s. 


(Academic year) 


€ 
Fi - 
ne A 
Tts ` 
majors and Masters of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 
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137 


143-44 


151-52 Ceramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


Serigraphy (3-3 "m 
graphy ) " 


woodi”! 
" , 
-eparatiot 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and prepare it 
grounds for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, water color, P ru 
and mixed techniques, graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving 
ing. Material and model fee, $10 (Fall and spring) 


Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) 


Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic po% 


Prerequisite: Art 57—58 (Academic year) 

e$) 
NT 
x ativi 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativiti ff 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: 
3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. ( Academic year) 


a, Will 
*153-54 Graphics II (3 or 6—3 or 6) Griffith, ™ 


*157-58 


159—60 


jf 
sd erequ, 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. prer 40" 
Art 57-58. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours 

6 semester hours (Academic year) j 
— Gi 
Graphics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) : A 

F j ‘site: ^ 

Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media Prerequi "b 
153-54. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 semester hours | 
6 semester hours (Academic year) " 
Drawing II (3-3) «as! 
j extenso 


Development of drawing. Individual study, application anc 


drawing. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) " 
cv 
- p a 
163-64 Design: Visual Communication (3—3) Corcoran hic 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various d" 
sign projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics 
media, etc. (Academic year) r 
Far 
171 Calligraphy (3) Corcoran jo 
Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary. Exp 
of the decorative potential in lettering. (Fall) i 
‘ an PM 
172 Typography (3) Corcoran 1 of 
" JE é i » s 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Method 
fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout 3 
cation. (Spring) 
ae 
174 Printing and Production (3) Corcoran am 


. ^ s : i (e 
Study of basic printing and production techniques. Preparation a f 
ready copy including line illustration and typography. Influe? equ 
terials and processes on the character of design and layout. 


Art 172. 


Fae 
175-76 Design Projects (3-3) Corcoran ens 
Advanced general design problems in two, three, and four an e 


Bec c ; edit 
Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of €f 


Unusual media and techniques; pure concept problems stresses- 
demic year) 


ART 223 


127. 
7-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3—3) Corcoran Faculty 


Exposure of a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical and 
theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; methods 
Of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for com- 
mercial reproduction. (Academic year) 


* 
179_ 

80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Laboratory fee 
each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year) 


181.. 
1-82 Intermediate Photography (3-3) Lake 


Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis on cre- 
ative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year) 


185- E 
86 Painting and Drawing (3—3) Corcoran Faculty 


Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water color. Work 
Tom life model and still life. (Academic year) 


*189.. 
90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 


Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 
"id of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee each semester: 
15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) 


193 Film Making (3) Corcoran Faculty 


^ techniques and procedures in film making. The student will create 
18 own short film. Laboratory fee, $90. (Fall and spring) 


H 
95 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 


Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects with 
Social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of in- 


Structor. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 
RD GROUP 
All third-gro c 
Department, up Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
20 
5 Advanced Photography (3) Lake 
Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual development. 
rerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Fall and spring) 
206 
Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake 


Laboratory fee, $25. 


20 
8 Advanced Photography (3) Corcoran Faculty 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual development. 
Paj aisit: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
MM all and spring) 
t Inert ma 
m 


nie and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
Course offered by the departments of Art and Journalism. 


| 
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*231-32 Design III (3 or 6-3 or 6) ft 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laborato? g 
$15 a semester for 3 semester hours; $30 a semester for 6 semestef 
(Academic year) 

*234 Design IV (3 or 6) : i| 
Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials @ 
dimensional problems. (Fall and spring) y 

Te 

*235 Design V (3 or 6) 


| — 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk scree 


print, and batik. (Fall and spring) | 
T 
249 Theory of Design (3) 


: re 
Application of design principles to painting, architecture, ecules f° 
minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the nis 
rary artist and his work. Open to undergraduate students with pe 
of instructor. (Fall) " 
: d 
*251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) St 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativi P 
dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee each semester: | 
semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) p 
2 
253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) 0 pov 
Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester | 
(Fall and spring) " 
" 
*255—56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6—3 or 6) 
Prerequisite: Art 157—58. (Academic year) 


E 
*257—58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6-3 or 6) a | 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee each semester: $20 for 3 


hours; $40 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) Á | 

writ 

*259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) | 
(Fall and spring) it 

6n | 

*260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) p 


Material fee: $20 for 3 semester hours; $40 for 6 semester hours: | 
and spring) 


wood 
*265—66 Painting IV (3 or 6—3 or 6) , 


~ "ut ^ F ell » 
Creative painting; students work on independent projects as we seh | 
signed problems. Material and model fee each semester: $12 fo 


ter hours; $24 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year) | 
hail 2 : n 
267—68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake "^ 
Instruction and professional guidance relevant to individual 
Laboratory fee, $25 a semester. (Academic year) Si 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) le 
(Fall or spring) 


x : it. 
* Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of cred 


ART THERAPY 225 


m 
78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (6—6) Corcoran Faculty 
(Formerly Art 165-66 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (3—3) ) 
Design and execution of graphic design projects, including magazine 
Spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. Psy- 


R chological and symbolic aspects of design solutions (Academic year) 
279_ 

80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Laboratory fee each semester: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semes- 
ter hours. (Academic year) 

*2 
81 Sculpture V (3 or 6) Gates 


Laboratory fee: $15 for 3 semester hours; $30 for 6 semester hours. 
(Fall and spring) 


299. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Art 


Therapy—Graduate Study e 


Pr 
Ofe ss 
Or 
Adj, ee Levy (Program Director) 
of T. assistant Professors Hanna Kwiatkowska, Elinor Ulman (Coordinator 
Assist raining) 
E Protoce- EN G 
Clinica Ing lessorial Lecturers Edith Kramer, Mildred Lachman 
Wang Structors Silas Parrish, Georgette Powell, J.B. Ramsay, Christine 


Maste 

Viden E xd Arts in the field of Art Therapy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree, 
ii end acant training and/or experience in the arts, including painting, 
Xlugi ceramic sculpture; course work in the behavioral and/or social sciences, 
cone ird; sonality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psychology. 

n" TO lc pen requirements, pages 92-97. Prospective candidates should 
a" s of o aid for specific requirements. , 
Research, Phasis: Adult Art Therapy, Family Art Therapy, Child Art Therapy, 


TH 
TRp GROUP 


201 
Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulman 


Lec 
“cture ~ 
ures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of as- 


si ne uae ` r : i 1 
E A readings. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, historical 
lopment, main theoretical trends. (Fall) 


202 
Case Studies in Art Theory (3) Ulman 


Discuss; . . 

Ü pcm Of case material provided by students in order to refine methods 

fion Orking, improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other practi- 
S ers may provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned reading. 
Pring) 


203 E 
Techniques of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska 


Studi 
> dio work: useful art therapy approaches to drawing, painting, and 
he a, 


Arts , 
Majors a 
an > 
ad Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 
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! 
ceramic sculpture. Discussion among students of their expressive prd 
Presentation of case material showing patients’ use of the teë 
studied. (Fall) Pi 

205-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Kwis | 
Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary treatm ae 
techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. During the spring | 
students participate in working with families. (Academic year 


P joo 
Lecture, presentation of case material, studio work, class discus gj 
assigned reading. Special considerations of work in art therapy % (M^ 
dren explored from the theoretical and practical standpoints. 

demic year) 


"wg: Ka 
207-8 Art as Therapy with Children (3-3) "JB 
| 


ui 
211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) Lachman, © i 


Lecture, reading, discussion, studio work. Use of visual art. 
service of personal development: history, theories, range of practi o Y 
open to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fiel ri 
Therapy. Open to advanced undergraduates with permission of M | 
(Fall and spring) 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowsk® ij 
: : sat In Fw 
Development of skills and increased awareness as a participant " | 
imi solar » -andidates. Prec y 
therapy group. Limited to selected Master's degree candidates. The? 

a minimum of 6 semester hours of graduate course work in Af 
and permission of instructor. s 


283 Practicum in Art Therapy (3) «ior fi 
Field experience. On-the-job supervision supplemented by supervis! o” 


the University art therapy staff. May be repeated for credit Wit 
of adviser. w 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) 


d > : with * 
Individual study based on practicum; details to be worked out pror" 
student. Resource people may be called upon to assist, as ap 
May be repeated for credit with approval of adviser. 


Astronomy 


See “Physics.” 


Biochemistry 


Professors C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahoun? 
Bailey, Helen Hess Jis 

Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), Edward Steers, P 
Anderson (Genetics), Gordon Guroff, A.N. Schechter, G.F. Com"? | 
Levisohn 


Assistant Professors G.A. Walker, Linda Gallo (Research) | 


BIOCHEMISTRY 227 
Lec 
t 
ia P.H. Fishman 
" Lecturer J.C, Smith, Jr. 


Ma 

ster n r 7 ` 

T Of Science in the field of Biochemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree. 
Indergr 

T 


"equis Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 

39.399 T the general requirements, pages 92-97, including Bioc 221-22, 227, 
95. or. rhe remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, 262, 
Micro th the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Chemistry, 
Orge and» Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to arrange 
"quired Em so that the student can be assured of completing all of the 

laster of ES one academic year 

y the »ctence in the field of Mycology An interdepartmental degree offered 


fiqgp; jPártments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 
‘ministers sy See the Department of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, which 
Doctor > ae Program, for details. 

Witeme ig Philosophy in the field of Biochemistry.—Required: the general re- 
Rey, PaBeS 92-96, 99-101 

on; ioch Relds: Amino Acid Metabolism; Animal Nutrition; Biochemical Evolu- 
"boli h edd of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; Carbohydrate Me- 
Lipids. h mistry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, Lipids, Proteins; Complex 
of Insy in; Merinology; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Metabolic Relationships 
$y Yrimid etabolism; Metabolism of Connective Tissue; Metabolism of Purines 
lism: m "nés; Neurochemistry; Nutrition; Protein Biosynthesis; Protein Meta- 


^ LISSU " 
le Respiration; and Vitamins. 


22] 
^41-22 G i 
General Biochemistry (4-5) Vahouny 
powees and laboratory. Prerequsite: Chem 152, 154. Material fee, $20 
Semester, (Academic year) 


224 Biochem; 
Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 


Bioc J 
Chemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 


(Fall) 


225 Bi 
Biochemistry Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 


Labor: : : 
peetatory course. Material fee, $16. Content differs each time course 
Offered: : 
ered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


227 Bioche 


A mistry Seminar (1) Staff 
urre . : 
-— literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time course is 
ered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
32p 
* Proteins . z í 
^ 9teins and Amino Acids I (1) Steers 
Terequisite: Bioc 221 (Fall) 
233 
€ P - 
~ fro d " " ` 
teins and Amino Acids II (1) Steers, Schechter 


Conti : ; a s 
uation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; 
ermin; : ; : 
Bae nation of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 
ive site (Spring) 
241 | 
Sotopes (3) Burr 


The 
ore . p . 
retical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 


ànd me 
iit er tci. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
are y. 


TRE autoradiography, chromatography Laboratory fee, $16 
9Pring) 


228 


* 
t 


Dr 
E 


D 
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251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 


Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


y 


s s E nts 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stud 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) 


processes unique to the brain. (Spring) j 
254 Human Nutrition (1) h 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students: 
plication of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) | 
cra 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) NR 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student 


: : : i .vstert 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ SE | 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring j 
" M 2 Lev! | 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) k t 
. . n d 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stude. D 
tribution of molecular biology to understanding of human e ru 
hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of pro 


ture discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring) j 
260 Biochemistry of the Steriods (1) » j 
nts | 

For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stude, jÝ 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and my p 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measuremen siet 


È . alance: 
enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalan 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) mp?" 

1973—74 and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence of! ist 
classes of biological lipids. 1974-75 and alternate years: metal 
lipids, including digestion, energy production, biosynthesis, v 
specialized tissues and subcellular structures. Content differs | 
course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


] 
And? 
266 Biochemical Genetics (1) 


. i : ants. | 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate studen 
(Spring) 


268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) the 4 
' , , -elate tO , 
Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as they re e 
mal and diseased states of bone and muscle: emphasis on curr | 


and techniques. (Spring) 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) E "i 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department * X e 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by the " 
tent differs each time course is offered: may be repeated for cre It | 
(Fall and spring) 


Kramer is Associate Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine -hool of M 
Dodek is Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the Se 
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299. 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) nt 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stat 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Binloe: 
logical Sciences 


ace, Jr, Raymond Manning 
sociate y Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jr. 
Adjune rofessor S.O. Schiff E 
0 ssociate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, Joseph Rosewater, C.F. 
Assista E MeWright, Mary Rice ; 
i rofessors W.G. Nash, D.L. Atkins, Henry Merchant, R.K. Packer, 
4gj,; Hufford, R.E. Knowlton 
Assistan, Ssistant Professor P.E. Spiegler A v- 

lake rofessorial Lecturers Jessie Dickens, Isabel Griffith, Barbara Timber- 


ology Ch of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology, Botany, or 
b *Partmental) —The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

Consult general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students should 

Wireme * departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the re- 
2, Tere. 9r "meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Humanities.) 
3. Re "duisite courses B Sc 11-12, or equivalent. 

3). lulred Courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 
Years o T following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; two 

rench, German, or Russian; Stat 91.) 

Required courses for the major in Biology—a minimum of 24 semester 

In Botany Ond-group courses, which should include at least 6 hours in Biology, 

y, and 6 in Zoology 
hours o quired courses for the major in Botany—a minimum of 24 semester 


(a) 


h (c) Re Ond-group courses in Botany or a combination of Botany and Biology. 
Ours o aired courses for the major in Zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 
y aster ^ d-group courses in Zoology or Biology. 

a °! Science in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.—Prerequisite: a 


iva "am With a major in one of the following from this University, or an 

7, “00lo y: gree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in Biology, Botany, 

°Ology iel (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in Botany or Biology; (3) 

Teram ^x d—an undergraduate major in Zoology or Biology. The undergraduate 

M > Or jin have included the following courses, or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 
30; Math 31: Phys L3 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 92-97. The minimum requireme pi 
sists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiva d ! 
semester hours). With the permission of the Department a student may wi 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work 
a thesis. «ed: P 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.- Require j 
general requirements, pages 92-96, 99-101. The program of study is deter j 
consultation with the graduate committee of the Department. Each candida’ . i 
quired to pass the General Examination in four areas which support p^ iei 
study selected. The required courses and tool subject options vary with the 
study undertaken. rd 

Research fields in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenetics, Cytology, Develop 
Genetics, and Molecular Genetics. i n 

Research fields in Botany Photobiology, Phycology, Plant Ecology, Plat 
ology (Microorganisms), Plant Physiology (Vascular Plants), and Taxonomy: Nee 

Research fields in Zoology: Animal Ecology; Bioenergetics; Comparative ^ f 
anatomy; Comparative Physiology; Herpetology; Histophysiology; I physiol 
ology; Marine Biology; Radiation Biology; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Phys! ort" 
Mollusks; Vertebrate Anatomv and Taxonomy; Vertebrate Embryology a? 
genesis; Vertebrate Ichthyology; and Vertebrate Physiology. site!” 

Bachelor of Arts in Education \ ith a teaching field in Biology. Prerequi 
Education curriculum, page 78. t . (10. 

Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages | 


T 
` . ; T tel 0 a 
Departmental prerequisite: B Sc 11—12 or equivalent is prerequisite b (0 
ond-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permiss 
instructor 


BIOLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 


j 


sé 
3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) rint 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological PRU age 


: i rere. 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. oO 
site to B Sc 4: B Sc 3. Material fee, $12 a semester. 


year) w 

i gi ‘ Mere 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) p? 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles y: nd d 


i haer ; zx - biology 645 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in bi | fee. Ta 
lated sciences, Prerequisite to B Sc 12: B Sc 11. Materia 
semester. (Academic year) y| 
' es Iedersol: ; 
26 Environmental Issues (3) Pede tion ue 
4 > ion ap 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the popu is” 
. e Y e + 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental prob 
of economic growth and development, technology and public po 


(Spring) 


" 
j sot 

. » logical * 
Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biolo | 


and Geography and Regional Science 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 231 


Rony GROUP 


108 Organic Evolution (3) Staff 
Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on principal lines of de- 
Velopment in the plant and animal kingdoms; review of mechanisms in- 
Volved in the process. (Fall and spring) 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylo- 
genetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year 
of chemistry. Material fee, $15. (Fall) 


115 Cytology (4) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Structure and function of cells; 
analysis of chromosomes; cytological techniques and preparation of slides. 
Recommended: one year of chemistry. 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) Schiff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Mechanisms of cell action. 
Laboratory consists of a project to be selected by the student with con- 
Currence of the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 115. Material fee, $15. 


122 Molecular and Subcellular Biology (3) Weintraub 
(Formerly Cell and Molecular Biology) 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular or- 
ganelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (Fall) 


123 Cen Biochemistry (3) Weintraub 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, and 
Microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, 
and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemis- 
try. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


1 z : 

24 Cen Biochemistry Laboratory (1) Weintraub 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of biochemical 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: B Sc 123. Ma- 
terial fee, $18, (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


127 Genetics (4) Nash 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. Basic 
aspects of transmission of genetic traits with particular reference to the 
chemical basis of heredity and gene action. Material fee, $15. (Fall 
and spring) 


129 Cen Physiology (3) Weintraub 


Study of cell processes, including growth, division, differentiation, inter- 
actions, aging, movements, energy perception and transduction, lumi- 


nescence, (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

130 i ; 
Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) Weintraub 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: B Sc 129. Material fee, $18. (Spring 1975 and 


alternate springs) 
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N 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) alf 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biolog! 
lems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 


ore | T [s op ral 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation: effects = í 
on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; Lut, 
Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemistry 9 
(Fall) 


9 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) "1 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May 


- r hoi 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semeste 
Biological Sciences courses. Material fee, $15. (Fall and sprin£ 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) ist 


: ina 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culmin 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall) " 
173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) tilt 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culmi 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall) y 
174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) if 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culm! 


a written report and/or examination. (Fall) 


175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) ; 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culmin? 
a written report and/or examination. (Fall) 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) ‘isl 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser © 
in a written report and/or examination. 


177 Laboratory Techniques, Instrumentation, | 


and Data Analysis (3) gs 
Theory and practice in experimental design; techniques and ! 
tation used in biological research laboratories. 9i 
181-82 Senior Seminar (1—1) Td 
Lectures and discussions on current biological problems. 
year) | 
THIRD GROUP J 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) is; vi 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal em d 
modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in radiati 
Prerequisite: B Sc 167 or equivalent. (Spring) [ e 
: lila " weit 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) 


(Spring 1974 and alternate springs ) 


220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Shropshire 
Review in depth of selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 


| BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 233 
| 
(Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


| 222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) Weintraub 

| (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

| 27 Seminar: Genetics (3) Nash 
(Fall) 

| 255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 

| Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 

| 295 Research (arr. Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and Spring) 
299. 4 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) — 
| (Fall and spring) 
h 
CURTE GROUP 


39 
8 Advanced Reading and Rsearch (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
| amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 39 " 
? Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


*OTANy 
Conn GROUP 


los Local Flora (4) Parker 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory 
Studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Material fee, $12. 


(Fall) 


106 F; 
6 Fiela Botany—Lower Plants (4) Parker 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for non- 
Pecialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, $12. 


Spring) 
l 
09 Structure of Seed Plants (4) Hufford 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Morphology, anatomy, and 
'Stology of seed plants. Material fee, $12. (Fall) 
1] 
0 Lower Plants (4) Hufford 


Lec : : 
e (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Structure, life cycle, phylogeny, 
ecology, and economic importance of algae, fungi, mosses, and ferns. Ma- 
erial fee, $12. (Spring) 
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p 
125 Flowering Plants (4) 


y tio 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evol ( 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. 
fee, $12. (Spring) 


8 
132 Mycology (4) Jl) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $12. (F y 
134 Plant Pathology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $12. J 
in 
135 Plant Physiology (4) we 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed p" 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. erit 
site: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Mat 
$18. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


sige 
141 Plant Ecology (4) (f 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Material fee, $12 | 
1974 and alternate falls) 


THIRD GROUP 


p 
221 Seminar: Systematics (3) h; uf 
Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic reat i | 
of special interest to participants. (Fall 1973 and alternate fa y 
235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) p 
Si 
242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Spring 1974 and alternate springs) J 
(Fall and spring) | 


ZOOLOGY 
SECOND GROUP J 
ow! 
101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) b l 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of yolosh | 
animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, embry!) 
evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, $18. ( il 
no 
102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) E 


. verit 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of ine 
systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis On ^ g^ 
aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of importa» 
Prerequisite: B Sc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $18. (Spr 


av 
104 Comparative Vertrebrate Anatomy (4) mp 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and “18. 
morphology of vertebrates, stressing recent forms. Material fee, 


(Fall and spring) 
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l : 

| 40 General Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and 
energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and function of 
Populations, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material fee, $15. 

| 


(Fall) 


143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Application of eco- 
logical Principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal popu- 
lations, Prerequisite: B Sc 140 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $15. (Spring) 


Of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
and P!g, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $15. (Fall | 
and spring) i Mi 


144 ^s 
| Aquatic Ecology (4) Staff | 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to j 
aquatic systems with special references to physicochemical properties, typi- l 
cal habitats and communities Prerequisite: B Sc 143 or permission of i 
instructor, Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 
145 , 
Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Staff 
Lecture : 
*cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 


l " } 
48 Histology (4) Desmond | 


we (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
Natomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrela- 


tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $15 (Fall and | 
Spring) 
152 
Protozoa (4) Staff 
BLU (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to protozoa: clas- | Vi M 
ev ation, life histories, genetics, and physiology; emphasis on free-living i 
Ypes. Material fee, $15. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) IP 
154 y i NE | 
*rtebrate Zoology (4) Atkins T 
" z | 
“cture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Verte- ll 


aan natural history and systematics, emphasizing higher and transitional | I] || 
a 2 fr ` e e ~ 
à. Prerequisite: B Sc 104. Material fee, $15. (Spring) Fp 
155 : I 
; Parasitology (4) Kates f 
— {2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
teri’ Survey of parasitic types from protozoa th-ough arthropods. Ma- | | 
lal fee, $15. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) | 
157 c. | 
Co. parative Endocrinology (3) Desmond HI 
Omparat; è | 
oc parative study of basic principles of chemical integration, neuroen- | 
«rine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action. (Spring) 
n ` 
tomology (4) Staff 


Lec : 
ture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Elementary morphology, physi- | 
ology 2 ) ) y 


Port and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy of more im- 
ant groups. Material fee, $15. (Fall) 
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g 
162 Insect Physiology (4) "T 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the pr" 


and functional relationships in insects. Prerequisite: B Sc 161. 
fee, $15. (Spring) 


pi 
163 Human Physiology (3) 4) 
(This course, together with B Sc 164, replaces former B Sc 163 € 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body: 
(Fall) 


i 
pao 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 4) 
(This course, together with B Se 163, replaces former B Sc 163 € F 
: : : e 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on wn 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prered 
concurrent registration: B Sc 163. Material fee, $18. (Fall) 


pad 


165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 
(Formerly B Sc 164) 4 of 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of select if 
systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: 9. 
and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: | 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $18. (Spring) | 


THIRD GROUP 


cool 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) | 
^ -— : s. 
Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate anima 
(Fall) 


7| 
*205 Comparative Pathology (3) in 
An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanism, rs 
brates, and comparison with disease in man. Recommended: | 
anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) " 
pes" | 

244 Histophysiology (3) 
(Formerly B Sc 251 Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology) 


Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. j 
pest” 


: . s x i chan; 
Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining ents d^ 
the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constitu 


245 Histochemistry (3) 


sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. y 
247 Morphogenesis (3) - d 
: asis { 

Lectures and reports on experimental morphology. Emphas! (S 


embryonic development. Prerequisite: B Sc 145 or equivalent. 
1974 and alternate springs) v 
JJ 


250 Seminar: Regeneration (3) 


"S 
: : : vidence 
Discussions and reports on theories and experimental evide ae? 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals. (Spring 1975 an 
springs) | 


> = +: 
s > : holo£? 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Biological Sciences and Pat 
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252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins | 


Study of current publications in the field of neurobiology. (Spring 
1975 and alternate springs) 


| 265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Packer | j 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse | 

| environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: B Sc | | 
164 or equivalent. (Fall) | 

299-300 | 
Thesis Research (3—3) Staff | | 


(Fall and spring) | 


Busi T: 
75555 Administration | j 


P 
fesse rs YI 


E $. xc -< A ~~ | j 
Hy NI 


hair, Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, Edwin Timbers, H.R. Page ABC 
Professori o? Frederick Amling, Guy Black, P.D. Grub IE IL ae 
tat Lecturers L.C. Collins, R.A. Kaye, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, | 


Associa bleday, W.G. Torpey, Ben Burdetsky I | i | 
Aliter rofessors E.R. Magruder, Rodney Eldridge, R.A. Barrett, G.P. T | Mt 
Poster SP; Divita, J.R. Roman, Jr., S.N. Sherman, Norma Loeser, P.L. | i 
Soci | | ll 

«ington m lessoriat Lecturers R.W. Hagauer, Bruce Benefield, J.H.H. Car- | | | 

( SSistany ^ . Stanton, M.J. Johnson, Martin Wender ud n | 
SSistan rofessors JW. Waldrip, R.F. Dyer, V.T. Velasco EAE 
d rofessorial Lecturers G.J. Glassman, N.R. Harbaugh, L.R. Brown, ll | 


Iny, ` Sirds : - ; 
Structo, Song, J.R. Potter, Jr., Stanley Tesko, P.A. Schulkin 

R.A. Oliver | 

TOgrz Í 

ams ç . a A , E | | 
Usine. s study in Business Administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor | IM 
i mini. ministration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Busi- E 
tras: istrati : . "d : 3 | 
‘Tation tration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin- 

See pages 131-61). 


ry 
er GRoup 


5] ^ 
Introduction to Business (3) Page 


Str Misses r * z 
ucture, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 


to : b 
the individual and to society; careers in business (Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


61 Personal Finance (3) 
Management of personal and family income and expenses; 
spending, budgeting, home buying, credit buying, borrowing (P 
saving and investing, insurance and estate planning, taxation. 


co! 


E «dioi Tis" 
101 The Business Environment (3) "m. 
vial an 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social it 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues (Fall and SP 
102 Fundamentals of Management (3) tits 


51. ms * z ic ling actiV d 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and contri g al” 
the administrative unit: evolution of management thinking. 


spring) 

104 Small Business Management (3) d e 
Essentials of operating a small business; required records pei 
resolution of day-to-day problems, sources of assistance to $ | 


> nity: 
nesses. Offered primarily as a service to the business comm 
to degree candidates with the approval of the instructor. (Spr 


g t, 
105 Personnel Management (3) Barret 


The labor force and labor markets Industrial personnel and (pil * 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 
spring) 


„r, Mag 
106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) Loeser, M gi 


: : ial re 
Principles and problems of personnel management and indu d 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. 

B Ad 105 (Fall) 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) od P^ 
sial, ane Pa 

American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, soci collé 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration O0 ww 


1 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: B Ad 105 or permission © 
(Spring) 


" 
113 Real Estate (3) w^ 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property nu 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, | 
newal. (Fall) pi? 
121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) w^ 
Function of insurance in the economic life of business and ind | 
risk planning, conservation, management (Fall) ue! 
122 Insurance Estate Planning (3) D el 
Estate programming, role of insurance in providing protection P Ad d 
development, disposition of the individual estate Prerequisite: 
(Spring) poo” 
131 Business Finance (3) Amling, Foster: 7 jn 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; P ces 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis: * 
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funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 1—2; 


Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 
13 : r 2a Vues 
2 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 


principles, practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 
mphasis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance-of- 
Payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 


(Fall) 


133 i 
ential Formation (3) Eldridge, Schulkin 
he Process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles of 
^r firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market insti- 
k lons, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary policies. 
rerequisite: B Ad 131. (Spring) 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Foster 
E and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 
curity ne, analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and se- 
bot ert Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 

~2, B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) 


141 Basi 
"ua Marketing Management (3) Divita, Dyer 
akting and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, 
ii ailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pre- 
Quisite: B Ad 102, Econ 1-2. (Fall and spring) 


143 
Marketing Research (3) Divita, Dyer 
pat and practices of marketing research; emphasis on basic methods 
"ws p echniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presentation of 

ults. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Spring) 


144 | 

n "1 r 

one Marketing Management (3) Lauter 
A alysis of the international marketing position of the United States, chan- 
is S for international marketing, international advertising media, legal 
‘pects, foreign market surveys, development of policies. (Fall) 


145 5 
"n" Management (3) Waldrip 
terization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas, 
- "tories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distribu- 


ti 
a On costs. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Fall) 
Advertising (3) Dyer 
Weta, as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and limi- 
15g ns, evaluation, criticism, and control of advertising. (Spring) 
Phys; "uu 
hysical Distribution Management (3) Potter 


Istri H $ : ^ $ es 
inte ibution from shipper’s point of view: problems of plant location, 
"€ntory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 


16 Private Carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall) 
C i 
en Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Collins, McClure, 
Uments (3) Murphy 


(Fall and spring) 


ns mnercial Law: Negotiable 
“ruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
(Spring) 


Collins, McClure, Murphy 


240 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


w 
171 Principles of Transportation (3) yw 


; asis On 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis 9 


i i „gulation 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulat! 
requisite: Econ 1-2 (Fall) 


172 Public Utilities (3) 


ent, 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; develop mp i 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation wit 


on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. | 
(Spring) 

5 Ro 

173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 7j 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, 0 aio?” 


rn 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and inte 

transportation. Prerequisite: B Ad 171, Econ 1-2. (Spring) 
Re 
174 Urban Transportation (3) J ph 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban m 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and | 
Prerequisite: B Ad 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. (Fall) | 
Cy 
va 
175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye, Waldrip» " H 


jtioP 
Physical movement of goods in international business; cond "d 
sential for successful trading; export shipment, documentation, Phy " 
c 
problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and export trà 


ment policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 (Fall and spring) y 
pid" 

176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) i yet? 

Relationships underlying international business transactions, role OF yj 


ment, international agreements between private producers 


» 
developing nations, policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fal 


1 


wai 


T 

Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type rs y 
i 

tion; development and management of overseas operations 

world areas. Prerequisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) 
(Formerly Management of International Business Operations) 


(Spring) " 
ol" 
P : e , 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) Pe 
í I : anv gj 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. n var? 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected fro 
process and fabrication industries. (Fall and spring) W 
W 
Ww 
198 Business Policy and Administration (3) Eastin, j 
(Formerly Case Problems in Management) i 


i . "e : ntes . c 
Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. : cis 
of functional activities in arriving at over-all business polic} 
Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 


199 Individual Research (3) 


Assigned topics. Admission by permission of adviser. Mà 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ww 
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"IRD GROUP 
201 Social Environment of Business (3) Timbers, Divita 


Contemporary social forces acting on business management; business 


responsibility, ethics. (Fall) 


202 Relations of Government to Business (3) Timbers 


Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 
lation of labor-management relations. (Spring) 


203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Timbers 


Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation, legal precedents, 
and agency orders. Major emphasis on court decisions relating to busi- 
Ness. Prerequisite: B Ad 202 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


208 Personnel Management and Barrett, Magruder 


Industrial Relations (3) 
er of personnel management practices and procedures, 
Or-management relations (Fall) 


including la- 


2 F 
09 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastın 


Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
problems, (Spring) 


210 

The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 
The personnel manager and his place in the organization, relation to 

Other executives, policy role and relations with chief executive. Problems 

Of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: B Ad 208 or permission 


of instructor. 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Grub, Loeser 
kee of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
. p in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 
| E" selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
| m : Jnd (Fall and spring) 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Barrett, Burdetsky 
pe American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
! TA ations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) 
S Berta asnes in Unionism, Collective Barrett, Burdetsky 
à ing, and Labor Relations (3) 
b m problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212 (Spring) 


> Seminar: F ` : 
*minar: European Common Market (3) (Same as Law 541 (2)) 


* 
17 Sem: 
*minar: International Technical and 
"21g 9nomic Assistance (3) (Same as Law 542 (2)) 
Leg; " i : 
ras Aspects of International Business 
ransactions (3) (Same as Law 427 (2)) 


225 Semi d ; 
: nar: Manufacturing Production (3) Oliver 
roduc 
Oduction technology, including new processes, materials, products, equip- 


tnts 
: regi 
Se The stering - £ 
* the Ne ary Assigns: for B Ad 215, 217, or 218 make special arrangements with the instructor for 
ational Lau C nts equivalent to one additional semester hour For description of the courses 
w Center catalogue 
atalogue. 
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ing Ù 
ment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology in manag! £ 


production function. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permission of instruct 
(Spring) il 
231 Financial Decision-making (3) Amling, Dod 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset manage? 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, fins 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite | 
115 or equivalent, B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) , 
232 Capital Resource Management (3) Amling, Schulkin, Do 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend D? 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. (Fall) 
gidrid” 


233 International Business Finance (3) | 


Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of A 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: 
131 or equivalent. (Spring) 
gidrid 
wy Y 
Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate secur ij 
sues, analysis of current capital market conditions. Prerequisite: 
131 or equivalent. (Fall) 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 


235 Financial Management (3) 


Problems of financial management; planning financial structure, E " 

" : : " > x» ) 

and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering p j 

security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Met 201. (Asa in 

i 

* Am 

237 Investment Analysis (3) of P 

Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analys! J ft 

tional economy, industry, company, and market; introduction vi" 

folio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
site: B Ad 131. (Fall and spring) 


gii 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) A , 


» 

4 . . n . a 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer mode wi? 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage ite: p 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequis 
237. 


24 


" , T 
Marketing Management (3) Laute m 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product aoi 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales Prial 9 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 
spring) pr 
243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) mathe 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency " md 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods 4 
applications. (Spring) 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) 
Consumer decision-making in the market place; research in of 
terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other behav! 
present and potential applications for marketing. (Fall) 


«aen © 
perils 
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247 Current Issues in Marketing (3) Divita 


Dri p 
Primarily for doctoral students. Theoretical and practical issues in the 
development of a comprehensive and interrelated body of knowledge in 


marketing. Impact of current political, economic, and social trends. 
(Fall) 


248 International Marketing (3) Lauter 


Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, product de- 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, advertis- 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects. Ef- 
fective international marketing strategy (Fall and spring) 


x 
249 Marketing Policy (3) 


Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and operational 
decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy (Spring) 


250 Marketing to the Government (3) Divita 


Overview of government R&D and systems markets. Government acqui- 
sition process, buyer behavior, market research, technological planning 
and the bid decision, field sales force management, proposals, market 
Strategy, pricing strategy, product-line strategy (Fall) 


EX . 
53 Distribution Logistics (3) Potter 


Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Role of logistics 
In the economy and the business firm, transportation rates and services, 
location theory and problems, service standards, inventory control, infor- 
Mation flow, scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics 
System Organization (Spring) 


254 
International Research and Development (3) 


Technological, political, social, and economic factors affecting international 
R&D Policy; problems in industrial, governmental, and international or- 
ganizations: world technological forecasting; resource allocation; tech- 
nology transfer Prerequisite: Mgt 230 or permission of instructor. 


25 : 
5 International Business in Perspective (3) Grub, Eldridge 


F 
ormerly International Trade) 


T" 2f í F i 
he nature and order of magnitude of international business; global 
Patterns of trade and investment; international and national institutions; 


Policy issues, trends (Fall and spring) 


256 . 
Seminar: International Trade (3) Grub, Eldridge 


Classic. 
4ssical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 


T institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 
“ad trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 
570 : 
Peration of the Multinational Firm (3) Grub, Velasco 


International 


market entry and expansion; operating policies, procedures, 


an 
d Problems of multinational companies; developing executives for inter- 


Nation; | 
F Ional business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree standing. 
all and spring) 


58 Ç 
38 Co x r 5 : 
lloquium on International Business (3) Grub 


Prim: : i 
Narily for doctoral students. Selected problems in international busi- 


Dess w i 
S with emphasis upon regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, 
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259 


260 


261 


N 
ON 
N 


264 


265 


275 


280 


282 


$c 
= 


international organization, foreign aid and development assistance 


> : . Comm 

relation to trade with developing nations, and trade with the Com 
Bloc. (Fall) , 
. : La 
Comparative Business Management (3) did 
: 78 Sule e -— 
Primarily for doctoral students. Comparative analysis of business nm. 


and management in different countries and economic systems: Y 
characteristics of management and of business enterprises and ho” oo 
are modified in different environments. Influence on the level of ot 
development, social structure, history, and culture of a country. Pre | 
site: Mgt 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Economics for Management (3) 


4 

cag? D 
> . ~ akın iP 
Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-making et 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Review 


nomic methodology. 


Managerial Microeconomics (3) Black, "i 
1 : icjons ! 

Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decision 

ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventor «f| 


y x : tant: 0 
requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent 


mission of instructor. (Fall and spring) Jl 
a Hol 
Managerial Macroeconomics (3) Black, F it 
ing; Im 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting: «nme 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of sovna I 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 1 
or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) " 
pla 
Economics of Production (3) y 


r : : -tion$: ^^, 
Economics of production and manufacturing. Production func T 
: t; : . f stion c 
mization of input mix with simple, multistage, and joint produc ite: gl 
nological change, risk, uncertainty, progress functions. Prerequ! 


101 or 217, Stat 111, college algebra or Mgt 203. (Fall) pe 
Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) of jt 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applicatio, p^ 
lytical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequis | 
261, 262; or permission of instructor. o 
Ron | 
Seminar: Transportation (3) eg" 
, : ert 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Pre | 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring) " 
i age, M| 
Purchasing and Materials Management (3) te raci 
Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and Pi n 


Organization and functions in materials management. pega i 
e : = a e» 1 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and €t ý 
e 
d an, BC. 
Procurement and Contracting (3) ShermPis 1 g ^| 
i : : federa! © 
Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on feder? 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. y 
f 


Government Contract Administration (3) el 


, n 
UPC f ^ ts 97 uf 
Surveillance over contractor performance of contract. Righ ter ina” 
gations: changes, suspension of work, default, convenience 
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inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of controversies on 
government contracts. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permission of instructor 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman, Wender 


Scope and Objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, 
and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work 
requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite B Ad 280 or per- 
mission of instructor. 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) Sherman 


Technical data and the procurement process; contract-controlling docu- 
mentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determination and 
the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. € onfiguration 
management; control of changes. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permission 
of instructor 


> 
85 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) D. Roman, Tesko 


Development and procurement of major systems. Project management. 
Procurement planning—from concept formulation through contract defi 
nition, development, and manufacture. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or per 
mission of instructor. 


286 ; 
Government Contracts (2) (Same as Law 355) 
For description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


287 G 
Government Procurement Law (2) (Same as Law 431) 


F Le j 
or description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue. 


288 . 
Formation of Government Contracts (2) (Same as Law 432) 


F R | 
or description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue. 


289 
Performance of Government Contracts (2) (Same as Law 433) 


9r description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue. 


290 Gov 
Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) (Same as Law 434) 


For descr; T 
r description of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue 


291 Seminar: 


4 Business Management (3) Eastin 
opas for doctoral students. Research on various phases of manage- 
*nt às practiced in American industry (Fall and spring) 
93 Bug 
— Research (3) Dyer 
heory ; 
Cory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, 


resear, 
arch models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation 


an : 
and presentation of findings. (Fall and spring) 


295 m... 
Business Decision Simulation (3) 


Ma 
"repel al decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated competitive 
i " 
" ronment in which a complex situation is played out using computers. 
r jé 
*quisite: advanced Master's or doctoral degree standing 


7 Business Pet 
‘siness Policy Formulation (3) Jessup, Page 


‘Ormerly € x 
terly Case Studies in Business Administration) 


Analysis of i 
ysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing and imple- 
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anced MP 
menting solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advance 
ter's degree standing (Fall and spring) 


298 Readings in Business (3) 


4 


: : ation. ^. 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administratio p 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
(Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


dol? 
sil 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and meth 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) atl! 
ake : , inis 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Adm | 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spt 


gj 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


be * 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May | 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) | 


| 


NEM emm — "i 


pm 
Professors C.R. Naeser, R.C. Vincent, R.E. Wood, T.P. Perros, W.E. x: | 
D.G. White, J.B. Levy, Nicolae Filipescu 2: p^ 
Associate Professors Bette Barton, A D Britt (Chairman), E.A. Caress: | 
A 


Rowley J 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Dever 
tal).—The Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to giV€ | 
broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, op 
physical. Major 1 provides considerable concentration in chemistry. Hor 1 
permits a wider selection of electives and thus should meet the needs of ded # 
preparing to enter medicine. dentistry, or related fields. Major II is inten l| 
marily for students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those Pc et 
to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the Americas N 
cal Society as having met the minimum requirements for professional ex nad 
foreign languages are recommended for students planning to do graduate 
chemistry. i 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: „äi antl 
1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirem [f 


stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students should consult the departmental p 

garding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for “meaningful !f ' 

into the Humanities and Social Studies. r m 
2. Prerequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11-12 and 22, 9 ^ 

Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2. : ur 
3. (a) Required courses for Major I—B Sc 11 12 or Geol 21-22; Chem 


113-14, 122, 134, 141, 151-52, 153-54 
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ling? Required courses for Major II—B Sc 11-12 or Geol 21-22; Chem 111-12, 
195. 207 ree 151-52, 153-54, 235; Math 32; one course selected from Chem 
a » 221, 222, 251, Math 111, 139, Phys 161, 165, 175, Stat 197. 

Panish (anna hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, 
S in Eee in Major II should elect German) are recommended for stu- 
OF graduat; ajor I and Major II. 
the eo with Special Honors in Chemistry, application must be made at 
Nach ead the senior year. Registration in Chem 195 is required at that time. 
Major in Conte in the field of Chemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
quired. emistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
of graduate - general requirements, pages 92-99. The required 30 semester hours 
Ig: an t must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the follow- 
07, 236, and 251. The thesis requirement, Chem 299-300, may be in 


analyti 

ical, i : x f 

Is Prerequi MOrganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, or its equivalent, 
dent isite to research work in the field of organic chemistry. All graduate stu- 


s : 
Progra |^ ipn to participate in the seminar program (Chem 291) and colloquium 

Russian reading knowledge examination in French, German, or Russian (German 
Braduate preferred) must be passed prior to beginning the third semester of 
first, Work or before the second half of the work is started, whichever occurs 
lake © E Who intends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to 
er of e early as possible in his graduate program. 
Y. the Od in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree of- 
wi partments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
Tee. à major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, or an equiva- 
Beni 
(ES the general requirements, pages 92-99, including Chem 111-12; Geol 
hengiy, i: Chem 213 or Geol 246; and Chem 299-300. The Master's Compre- 
à Work, A Mon must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
thi, Debartme rating knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 
ird mener. Of Chemistry or Geology, must be passed prior to beginning the 
Cours first. T Of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, whichever 


Oct, 2 
Men eal Philosophy in the field of Chemistry.—Required: the general require- 
pally e" 92-96, 99-101. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are nor- 
y c nulti Of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as determined 
Option Pe * With the Departmental program committee. The tool requirement 
: E a foreign language reading examination in German and either 
M Alean an or (2) a foreign language reading examination in German and 
th Students ; Proficiency in computer programming. The latter option is required 
0 n Physical or theoretical chemistry. Cumulative examinations replace 
Phy earch fi mper requirement. 

Ysical elds: Analytical Chemistry, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, 
sic, Beaty (Electrochemistry, Kinetics, Magnetic Resonance, Theoretical), 
Natur l ^ia Chemistry (Reaction Mechanisms), and Structure and Synthesis of 

s. 


Octo, 
0 o, Nac g i» ; : 
Bere f Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field 


] y th . : : 
Aire, nts * departments of Chemistry and Geology.)—Required: the general re- 
q -a c N " . . . . " 
DProvea fen 92-96, 99.101, including a reading knowledge examination in an 
E a es ign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117 and 118, or 
8 che ist Usfactory completion of the General Examination in four fields, includ- 
a Buche Er and geochemistry. 

o "o A ~ es 
èR cat; f Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry.—Prerequisite: 

quired. mericulum, page 78. 

I S E Bile ó : 
* Chemistry option and professional courses on pages 110-11, 119. 
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s 9 

Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the Mase id 
Doctoral programs in the field of Chemistry are required to take the AM 
Chemical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the De 
of Chemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Scie j 
four placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, ino 
physical chemistry) are of the multiple-choice type. These tests are den jl 
cover the subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergo " 
programs preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are W sf 
the Department to advise the individual student in planning a program 0 
appropriate to his background. «e (fO H 
Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain poral 
representative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and là ad 


2X 


i 


Y -* 


sections. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the 
ment. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


FIRST GROUP | 


Ü 
E ilip 
3—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (3—3) Barton, we 
For nonscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). rated" 
topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are imo 
introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and "-——— — | 
physical science. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic Y 
CHEMISTRY | 
FIRST GROUP j| 
s 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) j "m 
É e ] 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). P ouiit! 
course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Mgr 1 
Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to f 


+ | 


Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. (Chem 11 an 
and spring) 


13 General Chemistry (4) L 
For School of Engineering and Applied Science students only. ct 


(3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) Atomic a a 
chemical bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chem! I | 
librium; liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistrys e 
chemistry, Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $21. 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
(Honors Course) (4—4) | 


Chem 15: lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation C o 
Chem 16: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation tu "M 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics § is 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and yr A 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement EU 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placemen 
nation. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. (Academic year) 
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2 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincent 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti- 
lative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analysis. 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall and spring) 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
In related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students Prerequisite: 
Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 


8 
"CON GROUP 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 


Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electrochem- 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. Pre- 
Tequisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of instructor. 


Ot open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students 
Who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 
111 l 
2 Physical Chemistry (3—3) Wood 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemical equi- 
Iorium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other topics. 
rerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisite 
to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Academic year) 
113.. 


] 3 
4 Physicochemical Measurements (2—2) 


Wood, Barton, Schmidt 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111-12 and 122. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration for Chem 113: Chem 111. Prerequisite or concur- 


ES registration for Chem 114: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory 
ce, $21 a semester. (Academic year) 
12 " : 
2 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt 


134 


Cory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms with em- 
Phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatography. Cor- 
related with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 


(Spring) 
Descrins; “ae a > 
*Scriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
me mediate-evel course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele- 
ents, 


istrat; Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
Tation: Chem 11 l. (Fall) 


141.4 

2 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) ay ee Cun 
signed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimental 
Methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 154. 
a requisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111 Laboratory fee, $21 

: Semester. (Academic year) 

l-5 0 A 

TZanic Chemistry (3-3) css 


Ormerly r : 
rmerly Chem 51-52) 


premistry of the 


compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
or 16, Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 
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si 
(Formerly Chem 53—54) nt 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concur p 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. 

tory fee, $21 a semester. (Academic year) | 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) w 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their colt pr 
Required of all students planning research work in organic chemis | 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 


191 History of Chemistry (2) 


Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. 

(Fall 1973 and alternate falls) y 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) f 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. May be repeated 


x ing) 
credit. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring 


on 


THIRD GROUP 


207 Chemical Bonding (3) oat 


‘ à : t 
Introduction to quantum chemistry. Molecular orbital theory, (all) 
molecular structure, spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 112. m 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) jl 


mist. 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental ra 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. 
year) 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) is 
j moche 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Ther (o 


^ w---c Vs jon Eg 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculat! 12 of ^ 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 


(Spring) 


p 
216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) »" 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to i isi 
student with basic principles and application of method. Pref 
concurrent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor- 
(Spring 1974 and alternate springs) p 
217 Theory of Magnetic Resonance (3) and ld 
(Replaces Chem 214 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3), 


215 Quantum Chemistry (3)) y 


;c res 
Application of quantum theory and the techniques of magnetic rot! 
to chemical problems; emphasis on the connection between ett: 
experiment. Molecular motion, relaxation theory, bonding 91 
requisite: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
alternate springs) 


rili* 

219 Spectrochemistry (3) etic " 

Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromag" ies 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic Pr 


CHEMISTRY 251 


requisite: Chem 207 and 221, or permission of instructor. (Spring 
1975 and alternate springs) 
22 i : : 
l Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Britt 


Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, in- 


cluding electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: 


hem 122. (Fall) 
22 ; - 
2 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and applica- 


tion of electroanalysis and separations by physicochemical methods. Pre- 


requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $10.50 (Spring 1974 and alter- 
nate Springs) 


23 i ; 
? Organometallic Chemistry (3) White 


Surve : 
MA of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the compounds 
0 > 

lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, and the cata- 


lytic 
ytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes. Prerequisite: 
Chem 236 


2 and 251, or permission of instructor (Spring 1974 and 
alternate springs) 
235 
~36 Ady ; 
dvanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) White 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and re- 
ions followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, 
5,41€ chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite to Chem 
“>: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. (Aca- 
emic year) 
37 Phye; 
e Ysical-Inorganic Chemistry (3) Rowley 
uantitar; 
puantitative application of modern theories for interpretation and ex- 
oo of the electronic properties of transition-metal complexes. Pre- 
eed Chem 112 and 134, or Chem 235. (Fall 1973 and alternate 
alls) 


238 S 
Topics in Transition Metal and Perros 


NNer-tranc: h : 1 
^ta transition Metal € hemistry (3) 
tra Systematic study of the significant and distinctive properties of the 
oe and inner-transition elements in relation to their positions in 
f; Periodic table. Prerequisite: Chem 236 (Fall 1974 and alternate 
alls) 

251 

551-52 4 

< Advance dep : : 
anced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipescu 


Synt 
Ynthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 


theorj , 
rie : 
re ED Of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 
lisite : z à A 
ner iSite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 
25 
(Academic year) 
257 
< Ph - 
ysical- iod : r 
The Ical-Organic € hemistry (3) Levy 
Ne tr; | . 
mec} transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction 
C5 RN À 
cent ‘nisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, con- 
rate : ‘ - ; 1 
tion ated and super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reac- 
S, tied À 3 
1973 rerequisite: Chem 252 or permission of instructor. ( Fall 


and alternate falls) 


SSS 


——== 
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258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in 
Organic Chemistry (3) Q 
(Formerly Natural Products) » ; 
Methods of structure determination and synthesis of complex (P 
molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor. 
1974 and alternate falls) "| 
í 


291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) " 
All graduate students are required to participate in this seminar it 1 


out their period of residence in the Department. No academic € | 
tuition fee required. (Fall and spring) | 
295 Research (arr.) | 


Ja stu 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified v 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exce d 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour- 
and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. (Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP A 


350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) 


: . «i tan, fully ® 
Development in written form of an original research plam» 
enced, and its oral defense. (Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) gil 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy a 
examinations. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fof of 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 0 | 
(Fall and spring) 


Chinese 


See "East Asian Languages and Literatures." 


Classics : = 


Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Seidman, Mary Norton 

Assistant Professor Mary Xiroyanni 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Zvi Porath f 


D^ 
: : : ia ; enta 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (Depart" 


following requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74 75, 82-87. 12 13, W 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-14 


Clas 71, 72. 


CLASSICS 253 


* Required courses in the major—Clas 108, 113, 127, 138; Art 101 or 102, 
elit 110; and either Hist 105 or Phil 111. ito B 

ltnts of Arts with a major in Latin ( Departmental) .—The following require- 
i. paust be fulfilled: 

2, “ees requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. 

3. Re quisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent. ; 
Or EM courses in related areas—Art 111; Hist 109, 110; and either Hist 
3 hil 111. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 

oy quired courses in the major—22 semester hours in second-group Latin 


ache : 
amor of Arts with a major in Classical Arc haeology and Classics (Departmen- 
Art Interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Department of 


“Onsult : general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students should 
* departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
: Mad for "meaningful initiation" into the Natural and Mathematical Sciences.) 
Re a lisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13, 14. 
x E courses in the major—Art 101. 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 14 | 
di Ours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Class 138. (A | 
nowledge of French and German is recommended. ) 
Int ‘ond of Arts in the field of Classical Arc haeology, Classics, and History (an 
Histop rtmental degree program offered by the departments of Art, Classics, and 
Terequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a background in Classical Archae- 
iy (iher Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must present | 
he Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate School | 
| 
I! 


Haste. 


Ji 


KM Sciences, 

LU m the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of study consists 
Orges Mester hours of course work (as many as possible should be third-group Wm 
o Ar ones in consultation with the appropriate adviser from the departments 

hours)” 4assics, and History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional semester m 
andidates must pass a reading knowledge examination in French or Ger- 
Candidates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive Exami- | 


2 Beginning Latin (3-3) e Hu 
(Formerly First-year Latin) l 
I capes: credit toward a degree at this University given " — ili | 
iran Clas 2. Grammatical essentials of the language, appcoprie® read- | 
life Cry development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman | 

Iterature. (Academic year) | 


3T x 
» Life and Times of Ovid (3) Staff 
ormerly Second-year Latin) 


or tions from Ovid's mythological and love poetry—in Latin; discussion 
„the cultur Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


e of the Augustan Age 


4 Veroip 2 
Vergi S Aeneid (3) Staff 
Si imerty Second-year Latin) 
“Ignificant passages of Vergil’s famous epic—in Latin; reading and dis- 
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o , as 3 0f 
cussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 2 
mission of instructor (Spring) 
iri A Ziolko” 
11-12 Beginning Greek (3-3) Z 


(Formerly First-year Greek) 


ar C ; 'gree Unive ziven on com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University gi " T] 
tion of Clas 12. Introduction to Homeric Greek: emphasis Of 
and vocabulary to prepare the student to read Greek epic poetry. 


(Academic year) | 
S 
13 The Last Days of Socrates (3) | 
(Formerly Second-year Greek) oct? 
E 1 f r 
The Apology of Plato—in Greek: reading and discussion of othe 
dialogues. Prerequisite: Clas 11-12 or equivalent. (Fall) | 
si 
14 Readings in Greek Literature (3) 
(Formerly Second-year Greek) e 
- , Testam 
Greek text of moderate difficulty (e.g., Herodotus or the New 


ui 
b , ered 
emphasis on the literary and cultural value of the original. Pr 


4 
Clas 13 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


sil 

101—2 Latin Prose and Poetry (3-3) irj r| 
Selections from a wide variety of Latin authors of prose and pe 

requisite: Clas 3, 4; or equivalent | 

(d 

à . Not! | 

109-10 Major Latin Authors (3—3) "i 

Selections from one or two major authors will be read eae missi! 

May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or pe | 

instructor (Academic year) 4 

nat 

131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1—1) rd 

A ! er 5 

Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. Oth 

may enroll by permission of instructor d 

T 

And 

134 Medieval Latin (3) h ous! | 

. s ' i ;riters W i! 

Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers N 


" i : uctot- 
11th century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4: or permission of instrU* 


: sprin 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. s d 
135-36 Survey of Latin Literature (3—3) | 
Latin literature in historical sequence (Academic year) j 
: MO 
E ziolk® : | 
139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) , si 


. " P > oetrY: , Ü 

Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and P mission 
e 

to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with P 


instructor Prerequisite: Class 14 (Academic year) f 
go 
141-42 Greek Prose Composition (1—1) d p 
s à 2 an 
Exercise in Greek prose composition. Prerequisite: Clas 12 


sion of instructor (Academic year) | 
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Co 
URSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
lsr GROUP 


64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Staff 
Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary and 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, politics, 
etc. Survey of the historical contact between Latin and English. 


l Survey of Greek Literature (3) Ziolkowski 
Formerly Greek and Roman Epic, History, and Biography) 
Survey of important works in Greek literature from Homer to Lucian. 
tudy of Greek literature in its historical context, emphasis on various 


literary genres. Students who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot receive 
credit for Clas 71. (Fall) 


n Survey of Latin Literature (3) Ziolkowski 
ormerly Greek and Roman Poetry, Philosophy, and Satire) 
Survey of Latin literature from the third century B.C. to the third century 
Readings from Plautus, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Vergil, Tacitus, 
and Petronius. Students who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot receive 
Credit for Clas 72. (Spring) 


Ee, 
OND GRoup 
105 : 
Survey of Classical Humanities (3) Norton 
presentative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: epic, lyric, 
ramatic, Philosophical, and historical. Students who receive credit for 
as 71 or 72 cannot receive credit for Clas 105. 

l i Y 

08 Classica} Mythology (3) Norton 


Ythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 


ales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced litera- 
ture, art, 


and music. (Spring) 
l1 " 
3 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Norton 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
Fall) 
127 x y . ; 
Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


Survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization relevant 
modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy, etc. Pre- 
ure ps . 

"QUisite: at least one 3-semester-hour survey course in Greek or Roman 


to 


Iterature. (Spring) 

138 
Introduction to Classical Studies (2) Beers 
Survey Of the broad range of sources and resources involved in pursuing 


: nca Studies: standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papy- 


0 jd: : : : : 
O8y, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship. 
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HEBREW 


FIRST GROUP 


I 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) 


(Formerly First-year Hebrew) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given oe 
tion of Clas 22 Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from 
Testament and contemporary literature, composition and con" 

(Academic year) 


: Sei 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) 
(Formerly Second-year Hebrew) 


reli 


Review of grammar; continued development of reading comp 
composition, and conversation. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP 


Sei 
103-4 Advanced Hebrew (3-3) 


vata CH 
. P c 
Readings in poetry, prose, Mishnaic Hebrew: survey of Semiti oe 


and origins; Biblical comparison with Dead Sea Scrolls; requin 
paper in Hebrew. (Academic year) 


te iia engen is ie — M 


See “Speech and Drama.” 
p 


East Asian Languages and Literatures —— — 


Professor Chung-wen Shih (Acting Chairman) | 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Jane Evans, Thomas Lawton "W^ | 
Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, P.L. Sargent (Visiting a 
4 lu 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature 1n oe 4 
College of Arts and Sciences (Field-of-Study). The following requirem j 
be fulfilled: A 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87, including i 
3-4, and 9; or Asia 7-8 and 9; or Asia 5-6 (preferred). ;sin£ d. 
2. The completion of Asia 11 12, 103, 105, 165, 167, and the pass noi 
major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field © of ™ | 
upon which the student will be examined includes an active command m 
Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and an 


. ^ J m : ajor e 
proseminar (Asia 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the maj pl 
tion. f 


Bachelor of Arts 
of Public and Interne 


Bachelor of 


$ ne 
; . x " , in f 
with a major in € hinese Language and Literature 
ational A ffairs.—See pages 164—68. 169. 
Arts with a major in Chinese Studies.—See pages 164—68, 
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ese 


Psr GROUP 
uf * 2 
Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3—3) Wang 

r Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
P ovy pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite 
p © Asia 2: Asia 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 

* 

3 E 
/ ~4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) Wang 


C : : 
s lassroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar and 
Poken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and reading. 


| Ferequisite to Asia 3: Asia 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Asia 4: Asia 

| 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 
$- s 

6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8-8) Lee 

Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 

, With graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Asia 6: Asia 
f , Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year) 

j "7-8 B, TER 
“sinning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Lee 


Intensi . : s ‘ Gee 

eT beginner’s course in fundamentals of reading and practice in 

eg Prerequisite to Asia 8: Asia 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each 
Sion, 


V PIE 
rss Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) Wang 
ow (à Of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntactic 
"rtis and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Asia 4 or 8. Laboratory 
» $17.50. (Fall or spring) 


Ter 
Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) Staff 


eadi : E : € : i 
of Ming basic texts, writing short pieces, conversation, systematic review 
Age ammar. Prerequisite to Asia 11: Asia 6 or 9. Prerequisite to Asia 12: 

a 11, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


D 
OM GROUP 


103 y 
n + " " "A: ` . 
o£ Readings in Modern Chinese (6) Shih, Sargent 
T€ readings in selected modern literary works, social sciences, and 
umentary materials. Prerequisite: Asia 12 or equivalent. (Fall) 
051 
nt : ; ; z : 
itm to Classical Chinese (Intensive) (6) Shih, Sargent 
bic tion to classical writing in Chinese literature, history, and phi- 
3 y Phy. Prerequisite: Asia 6 or 9. (Spring) 
744 Int ‘ 
Toduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Staff 


Intr. : 

strasa action to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic 

Asia m Of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: 
9r equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 


bin 
: ation of Asi 
Asia 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Asia 7-8 and 9, is equivalent to 
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: 
171—72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) 


y! 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and § | 
requisite: Asia 103 or equivalent. 


173 Yüan Drama (3) 


K 
Readings of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing Ma Chih-Yüan, Chile 

chu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Asia 103 or equiv 
177—78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Periods G3) 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing 


Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Asia 103 
alent. 


179-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3-3) 


b] 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, and others. Informal essi, 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tzu-ch'ing. Drama of T'ien 
Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: Asia 103 or equivalent. 


185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) 


Reading of material in the 


: -ion Of 
student's field of interest. Admissió 
mission of instructor. 


(Academic year) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese 4 
Language and Literature (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 


EAST ASIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION | 
FIRST GROUP 


ê 
q 
91-92 Introduction to East Asian Literature (3-3) Evans, 


Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese X Se 
earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early fa 


Bh 
SECOND GROUP 
Q 
161 Chinese Culture (3) 
Lecture and discussion. 


Survey of Chinese cultural heritage from 
times to present. 


tig 
(Fall and spring) i; 

e 
166 Chinese Poetry in Translation (3) "e 
Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese langoy 
eral survey of the development of Chinese poetry from & 


üt 
to present. (Fall) th 
Mi 

167 Chinese Fiction in Translation (3) N 
Open to students who have too 


^ : iden 
ing of major novels, including All Men Are Brothers, Gol 


no knowledge of the Chinese po 
Dream of the Red C. 


hamber, and The Travels of Lao Ts'an. 
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—— —— 


NOANESE 


Pr GROUP 


Ten Beginning Intensive Japanese (8-8) Staff 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation | 
With graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Asia 22: Asia 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 


Reon . 
0 
mics M. " 


"rof 
B A.E. Burns, J.W, Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., C.E. Galbreath, Joseph 


Asc A | 
aj heim, R.P, Sharkey, Henry Solomon (Chairman), Sar Levitan. Louis De | 
G ~ T eodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), Ching-Yao Hsieh, J.L. | 
iy, Wirth J l- | 
lunet Profes Bron 4 á 3 iy ald l 
"fessi z Ors T.F. Carroll, H.P. Miller, Joseph Grunwa | 
so, - Oria] Lecturers John Hardt, Eleanor Hadley, Leon Greenberg | 


R. Professors Mary Holman, R.Y.C. Yin, W.F.E. Long, S.E. Haber, 

ocior unn, Jr., G.C. Eads, R.S. Goldfarb 

rofessorial Lecturers H.H. Hinrichs, William Poole 

tistan rofessors JT, Bennett, J.E. Fredland, J.R. Barth, A.M. Yezer 
rofessorial Lecturers C.S. Carson, F.W. Segel 


ac . 
tne”, of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental) The following 
l. The „o MUSt be fulfilled: ti 
sult the ral requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students — 
Wiremen “Partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in — - 
thematic, er “meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural anc 
2 — Ciences ) 


rse—Econ 1-2. i > 
Courses in related areas— -Math 51 and 52; Stat 111 and 112, or 
qui Semester hours of a Social Study other than Economics. SERM 
ir m : F ES. ; 
Nester Kon Courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additiona 


Mta] td of Second-group Economics courses to be approved by the depart- 
May, Wiser, - 

"ep 0 ; — * > ~ 
t With Í Arts in the field of Economics. Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 


Required major in Economics from this University, or an equivalent degree. D 
3 se ` the general requirements, pages 92-99, including (1) Econ 203-4, 205: 
m Other wt hours in Statistics; (3) 12 additional semester hours to be selected 
l in ec Ird-group Economics courses; (4) a Master's C omprehensive Examina- 
à rea; omic theory; (5) completion of a tool requirement (either the passing 
lon o M nowledge examination in one foreign language or the satisfactory com- 
lesis - Of the following courses: Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 157-58); and (6) 
Joctop ‘con 299-300). 

ts, Da Í Philosophy in the field of Economics.- -Required: the general require- 
27 adas 92-96, 99-101, including (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205, 215-16, 379 or 380, 
le 3 sditional Semester hours of approved graduate course work which must in- 
TOeco, Mester hours in Statistics; (2) passing of the General Examination in 
ent a "vos Theory, Macroeconomic Theory, and two other fields selected by the 
Téqui aPProved and by the doctoral program committee; (3) completion of the 
Mage ment (the Passing of a reading knowledge examination in one foreign 
US the Satisfactory completion of Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 157—58: and 


e "NN: 
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jf 
(4) a dissertation to demonstrate the candidate's ability to do original roa y 
of the following fields: Econometrics, Economic Development, — E, 
Economic Policy, Economic Theory, Environmental Economics, History h^ 
Thought, Industrial Organization, International Economics, Labor -— 
matical Economics, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, : 
sources Economics, Public Finance, Regional and Urban Economics, ? 
Economics. 


sourses # 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 is prerequisite to all other coun 
nomics except Econ 217-18. 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


hs : jor 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the aa " 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. 
prerequisite to Econ 2. (Econ 1 and 2— fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


Bats 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and spring) 
Holt 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) (p 


Theories of national income determination and growth. 
spring) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) of 

: è ; : e 

History of the major schools of economic thought, y 
problems on the development of economic theory. (Spri 

105 Economics Condition Analysis and Forecasting (3) " 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fen of 
of economic indicators and simple econometric models, Fall) 
ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy. ( 

121 Money and Banking (3) i "| 


i 
finan’ 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall and spring) 


| 


122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 


apt 
: 4 t et aa of S 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in ior po^ 
demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price le ) 

U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring J 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


sjon theo! 
Construction and testing of economic models: regression cogni 
eter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to i P * 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111. 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) : sovit! j 
Development and main features of economic life in th I~ 
(Fall) M" 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics- 


ECONOMICS 261 


13 1 i " > ; 
^ Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hardt 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet Union 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and quantitative 


Measures of performance. (Spring) 
13 SES A ; 

6 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Holman 
Analysis of economic problems of natural resources development and 
Utilization and environmental quality. (Spring) 

l4 M 
? Labor Economics (3) Haber 


Characteristics of American labor force, operations of labor market, wage 
t eories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes and charac- 
*ristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. (Fall) 


*147 Economi “grein . EM 
2 c History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the 
EM following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and 

pact upon the societies of Europe. 


157 4 
Regional and Urban Economics (3) Yezer 
nalysis of the processes of interregional interaction, the urban hierarchy, 


ur : d 
S an structure, and policies for regional and urban dev elopment. 
Pring) 


Is i 
S Industrial Organization (3) Eads 


n T3 ^ 
alysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related practices 


of : . 
no industries with emphasis on their significance and on appropriate eco- 
MIC policies. (Spring) 


161 ê 
Public Finance | (3) Fredland 
Theoretical and 


ti institutional analysis of government expenditures, taxa- 
9n, and inte 


16 rgovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 
2 Public r: 
EN Finance II (3) Fredland 
COretic: » 
men ical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt manage- 
IG t (Spring) 
5 
0 T : 
nics of Human Resources (3) Stewart 
rmerly Economic P. licy) 
conomic i ' 
- i analysis of education and training, medical care, research and 
169 Pment, and other contemporary problems, (Fall) 
Introd " 
i uction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 
“seta Organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of 
701 ance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 
"troduction to the E , Hadlev 
edm € Economy of Japan (3) adley 
/SIS . " . 
(Spring) 9f the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
iie 9nomic History (3 -3) Sharkey 
ess . ; y ! 
Pment of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Devel- 
"Con 179. Various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. 
I : 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Academic year) 


ti 
rtm, 
ent 
al Course offered | 7 í 
* by the departments of Economics and History 
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ó = "  AIbreatlh 

181-82 International Economics (3-3) Galbre 1 
Econ 181: international trade theory and international mones 
Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; €€ 
velopment. (Academic year) 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) 


: . ican 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin Amen 
mies. (Academic year) 


I) 
an, 
198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Hole 


SPE ; ds Lica 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the = , 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to econo 

in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) 


jó 
à : : : j „onom 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to ee 
jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instruc 
(Fall and spring) 


THIRD GROUP 
ate S 


Third-group Economics courses (except 217 


-18) are designed for gradu 
in Economics or for graduate stude 


nts with prescribed prerequisites. 

: > we rns 

202 History of Economic Thought (3) p 
(Formerly 201-2 History of Economic Thought (3-3)) f 
Critical analysis and interpretation. of the development e 

theory from the 17th century to the present. (Fall and spr! 


pe’ 
203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) 


, 6 
1 :«on 204 
Econ 203: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Econ 


of markets. (Econ 203 and 204— fall and spring) j P 
. sie j 
205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) "^ 
Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determ 
employment, (Fall and spring) K 
207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) 


Daki p í : à son of USE 
Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation d 


t à ; ic Re 
odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic R 
tistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring) K 

208 National Income (3) 4 gt) 

i "hi n 
Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an ! r 


i i : : f ts 9 ! 
tional income accounts framework, including balance shee | 
Statements. (Spring) 


210 Economic Methodology (3) 


"T 
è . ical 18 i 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical s" 
nomic theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of graduate 

nomic theory. (Spring) 


sol 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) 


ic 
ALI . in econom 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in eo 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. (Academic } 
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217- 

! 18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 
For Braduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 
theory, Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
Tequisite waived. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) 

23. A Misa: 

VM Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary Ameri- 
can central banking. (Academic year) 

233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin Carroll 
America (3) 

Analysis of Agrarian reform movements and programs in the context of 
current development issues in Latin American countries. (Fall) 
234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Carroll 
tin America (3) 
Review of criteria for the design and evaluation of rural investment pro- 
Jects; case studies drawn from the experience of development agencies. 
Spring ) 
237 Seminar; Economics of the Environment and Holman 
atural Resources (3) 
Analysis Of public policy problems relating to the environment and nat- 
Ural resources development and management. (Fall) 
241 
"i i aber 
Labor Economics (3-3) i H 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collective bar- 
gaining, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. (Aca- 
demic year) 
2 ^ T 
43 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan 
Svelopments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 
Sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 
Brams, (Fall) 
25] 
~S2 : : h 
Economic Development (3-3) Grunwald 
d fories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the un- 
*rdevelopeq countries. (Academic year) 
Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Oncepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 
257 Reo: 
Regional and Urban Economics (3) Stewart 
‘heory of location of economic activities, analysis of interregional equilib- 
^ a and dynamics of regional growth, structure and processes of urban 
evelopment (Spring) 
259 x 
n TAMEN 
“ome Distribution (3) . Miller 
a Soretica] and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
ealysis Of policies related to income inequality. Open to advanced un- 
"graduate Economics majors. (Fall) 
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261 Welfare Economics (3) " 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

| 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) pe 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy; ce 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxall 


intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 

: aah F 
264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) die! 

Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of «6, | 


a : s ri 
fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, P 
rate of economic growth. (Spring) 


" TLG ng 
265-66 Industrial Organization (3—3) ee 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphas "i 


: ; " tr 
economics of antitrust policy and the impact of governmen 


practices. (Academic year) j 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) lici 
: : 0 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organizations M ó 
trade, 


problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) i 4 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development ‘nis 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. 


permission of instructor. (Spring) y 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) pod 

Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. 

of the economy under communism. (Fall) ý 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) ge 

Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of 

Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring 


y 
271 Economy of Japan (3) tribe 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their CÓ 

Japan's development. (Fall) 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) e 
Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical ™ we, 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. y 
simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 
or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) p 


: i requ 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. or 
275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring 


jsite* 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics- 


| ECONOMICS 265 


1. i } i Dunn 
81-82 International Economics (3—3) 
Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. Econ 
282: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. ( Academic year) 
2 " " "e 
85-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3—3) Staff 


: J ^ " D+ Y- 

Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and private; for 
eign loans and investment; social and technological preconditions of in- 
Vestment, 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Gordon 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the meth- 
Odology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admssion by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


298 Reading and Research (3) 
; Limited to Master’s degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 
99. : 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


h 
ORTA GROUP 


Fo 
urth. Ee an 
for doce UP Economics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily 
ral candidates, They are offered as the demand requires. 
312 Semi : ire 
2 Seminar: Price Theory (3) De Alessi 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 
31 è " 
3 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Burns, Hsieh 


Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 


3] à ‘ ; E : 
5 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 
Intensive Study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis, risk 


2 Uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 
15-16 : 


3 . sca 
2 Seminar; Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim 


3 cent developments in monetary theory. 
^w Seminar: 


Labor Economics (3) Staff 
3 Current Problems in theory and policy. 
63 x 
Seminar: Public Finance (3) Staff 


lected topics of current interest. 


minar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
research seminar covering current econometric literature and special 
Opi dp ng 1 
1379 us Admission by permission of instructor. 


*adings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
E 379: American economic history. Econ 380: modern European 
“nomic history, Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation 
teg] nd consent of instructor. (Academic year) 
inte 
An interg Partmenta] ^ 
is 


artmental ourse offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


ourse offered by the departments of Economics and History. 
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s 


4 


390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) 


Examination of recent contributions in this field. 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 


Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 


s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ale 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy €^ | 


amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) " 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) | 


ac? | 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


Education « —2 


ole 
Mit 


Professors G.L. Angel, W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, Mary Ellen C 


Daniel Sinick, R.E. Baker, Martha Rashid, Rodney Tillman, Anthony, ch 
accio, L.H. Elliott, Leonard Nadler, Marcella Brenner, J.G. BosWe | 
Vontress 


y 

Professorial Lecturers J.B. Holden, W.W. Chase, D.D. Darland, Allan pre | 
N.P. Atkins, Norman Drachler, C.J. Kolson, W.J. Mars p^ | 

Associate Professors Margaret McIntyre, R.J. Frankie, Dorothy Moore 
rence Winkler, Donald Linkowski (Chairman) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Heinle, k 
Ware, P.E. Arsenault, K.W. Rollins, David Iwamoto, Samuel Kavruev 
Woodburn, Jean Straub R pa 

Assistant Professors Gloria Horrworth, Ruth Peterson, G.D. Wiggs; S. 
tore, G.W. Smith, L.O. Bascue, J.A. Kuhagen gi 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, J.D. RÉ 
Marjorie Daly, Marianne Phelps, Carla Heymsfeld, V.E. Greavel E 
McNelis, Agnes Lawless, Sally Boss, Lu Juana Butts, Beverley Burket^ 
Dobson, J.H. White, Marvin Mostow 

Instructor Nancy Roche 


i 


Mat 
Jo 


Ép 
-———" 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Educa. y 
ter of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Spe 
Doctor of Education are offered by the School of Education (see pages 104- 


SECOND GROUP ri? 
y! 
Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods course. sl 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school “a rd 
after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course requ! cnt 
and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successfu tudY ft 
studied; actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of $ Ade 
viewed. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Educ 108, 123, and 13? 
tional prerequisites are stated under each course. gti! 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


M 

eftt! 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (3 successive hours each week, Prien) 
in the morning, arranged by the Director of Laboratory EXP* 
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Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human 
development and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22; Psyc 29 


or 112. (Fall and spring) 

111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 
For seniors. Curriculum and methods of teaching in the elementary 
school: reading, children’s literature, mathematics, science, language arts, 
social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teaching one 
and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fall) 

112 Educational Measurement (3) Staff 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. (Fall and spring) 

113 Elementary School Art (3) Heinle 
Lecture and laboratory (3 ħours), field work—as arranged. For under- 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 
Material fee, $5. (Spring) 

114 Elementary School Music (3) Daly 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Program of 
music activities essential to basic musical understanding. Materials and 
techniques. 

* 

115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Heymsfeld 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
à good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. 

119 Elementary School Curriculum and Horrworth and Staff 

Methods (12) 
Limited to M.A.T. students. Curriculum, methods, and materials of 
reading, language arts, social studies, mathematics, science, music, art, 
and physical education. Appropriate field experience coordinated during 
elementary school fall openings. (Fall) 

1 " : 

23 Society and the School (3) Brenner, St. Cyr, Tillman 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary issues, CO- 
Operation of the school with other community agencies, functions of school 
Personnel. (Fall and spring) 


1 7 : s 

24 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) Brenner 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relationships: 
teacher-child, teacher-parent, teacher-supervisor, utilizing interview and 


Other activities. (Fall and spring) 
128 Children’s Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children’s classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
children’s original expressions. (Spring) 

130 Internship in Elementary Education (6) Horrworth and Staff 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. Full-time teaching in an ele- 
mentary school under cooperative supervision of the school system and 


NUT 
The —— 
iS co, 
Urse m; ; 
May not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111. 
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i " uis 
the University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. Prered | 


Educ 119, 135. (Spring) - 

131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) ai 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for ! f 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work 19 
ranged. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. (Fall) 


loti 
132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) Me 


1 LM EP , isite: 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisi! 
111 or equivalent; Educ 152, 153. (Fall and spring) 


133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) 


ro 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice. Educ 133A: adult coll 
cation and human resource development (Wiggs); Educ 133B m" 
student development experience (Kirkbride); Educ 133C: higher Fall y 
(Angel, Frankie). Admission by permission of instructor. 
spring) 


d 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Boswell an 


: Wr "s v isite: 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequis! 
131. (Fall and spring) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Horrworth, Moore, and 
Schools (6 to 9) . 
For seniors and for M.A.T. students. Admission by permission 
structor. Prerequisite for seniors: Educ 111 or equivalent. re M 
for M.A.T. students: Educ 220. (Seniors—fall and spring 
students—fall ) 


Ne 
136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) M 


rh 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semeste 
in English. (Spring) fe 
pei 
137 Teaching Speech (3) "d 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semes 
in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) " 
Bos 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) tef 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semes 
of social studies. (Spring) 


ye 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) tef p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semes 

of Art. Material fee, $5. (Spring) n. 

140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) h W 
ma 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 
through calculus. (Spring) 

142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Music. 


wood! 


ter 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) 


= meii 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 sna 
of science. (Spring) 
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146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Arsenault 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
of one foreign language. (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre 


Education (3) 


(Formerly Early Childhood Classroom Management) 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


URD GROUP 


to al ental Prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite 


'équisit "rd-group courses in Education. Adequate professional preparation is pre- 
students i” all third-group courses in Education except for those courses limited to 
3n the M.A.T. Program. 
201- s 
? Seminar: International Education (3-3) Moore 
For elementary school teachers. Survey of selected foreign educational 
Systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials to develop 
World-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. 
203 
7^ Comparative Education (3-3) Staff 


Comparison of United States with foreign educational systems, particu- 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, France, the 
British Isles, Canada, and Australia. 


205- 
Qs 6 The Curriculum (3-3) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
Comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 


in Subject areas, group consideration of student problems. (Academic 
year) 

2 : 

07 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) St. Cyr 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


208 Human Development (3) Rashid 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human devel- 
opment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of 
relevant research. (Fall and spring) 


209 Chita Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation, 
m Practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines con- 
ributing to a knowledge of child development. (Fall) 
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210 Adolescent Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and developmen 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of pee 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. (Spr 


Ail 
rch? 


212 Educational Measurement (3) - 
: i : : vretratioft ^. 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administra jl 

interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistic 

sis of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. 

: = : gro 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) d ai! 
; y : uc * 

Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. E 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year) 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) m 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment 9 
difficulties. j 

pari 

aif 
io” 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3 3) p 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of ^ 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shapi 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year) 


ud 
pj 
219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) (o t 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. j 
sy 
220 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9)  Horrwort < p 
è : ali g 
Limited to M.A.T. students. Introductory block course w— f 
content of professional education courses: history and eee 4 
education; educational psychology; human development, loar aa 
teaching; society and the school: elementary school organizó 
class hours supplemented by field experience. 


h and 


yer” 
223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) Peterson, p^ 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recem jag 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations © 

and teaching techniques. (Fall) 


w” 

Cole 

224 Reading Problems (3) techni $ 
Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinical te 


in testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more years Of a 
ing experience and a previous course in reading or language arts. 
(Spring) jo 
0} 
226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) ; v" 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing a 
reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing z; 
ating reading programs. (Spring) pi 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) rtan 


tP 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most imp all) 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 
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228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Current trends and research on reading, language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. (Spring) 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 


Jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 


and community life. (Fall) 
230 Intern Seminar for M.A.T. Students (3) Horrworth 
Planning and supervision of individual action research projects. (Spring) 
Boswell 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
Initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


2 ix d » i ' 

32 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 
For €xperienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, including 
Practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring) 


233 Audio-visual Education (3) Kubalak 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


(Spring) 
235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell 
techniques of analyzing teaching styles and classroom interactions. 
"'all) s 
2 ; 
36 Introduction to Education Technology (3) Staff 


Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
Plementation of self-instructional systems. (Fall) 


23 . 
7 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) Staff 
Application Of systems techniques to the development of an instructional 
Program, (Spring) 


24 a 
| Education of the Gifted (3) Staff 
EN Classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
Or the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


24 om 
? Human Relations in Education (3) Marinaccio 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 


m teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 

5 

School and Community (3) — 
sa school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 

3 uilds the community. (Spring) 

46 ran 
haministrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Drachler 
vestigation of current issues in urban education. (Fall and spring) 
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247 Adult Occupational Education (3) w 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and su 
in adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the Unite 
and foreign countries. 


pas 


jui 


249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) bil 
Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse. Reha 


methods in treating drug abusers; use of community resources. 
pis 
250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) 


i : : ‘piel inte 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Cr Jit 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group € 


251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) "T 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical ri 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall à 


»" 

cien a à 3 i Von 

252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) " 
Procedure and practice in organizing and administering school Er 
and pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instru 
(Spring) 


s W 
253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) vlt 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal technique aan 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equiva 
(Fall and spring) 


AU 

254 The Middle School (3) E, 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing * 

study, extra-classroom activities. (Fall) w 

255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) i 

J educ?" 


Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary 
Educ 256: current problems in each subject-matter field. 
year) 


yd 


sok, Vot 
257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) Sinick, 


. t ‘ do iy 
Theories of career development: factors influencing the v , 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educatio 
cupational information. (Fall and spring) if 
vor 
258 Techniques of Counseling (3) l coun 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and persoa -— 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling: 
Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) g 
Maril " 
259 Secondary School Administration (3) - etr ' 
: ‘ et 1 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of admin 


cluding practices of the modern high school. ( Fall) of 
jn 
Mari 
260 Secondary School Supervision (3) oderf si 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of m 


visory concepts, including practices in schools. (Spring) 


261 Pract; i : i 
i Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) Vontress and Staff 
Supervised experience in counseling and guidance. Prerequisite: 12 semes- 


ter hours in counseling and guidance. Admission by permission of De- 
partment Chairman. (Fall and spring) 
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2 
63 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) Wiggs 


Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging roles of human 
n ate i 
esource development personnel, program areas Prerequisite: adequate 


Professional preparation or experience in training, education, and develop- 
ment. (Fall) 


64 os 
Program Planning in Human Resource Development (3) Nadler 


Traini I k 

te sining, education, and development programs for various client sys- 
E will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field work. 
*requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 


69-70 
School Business Management (3-3) Marinaccio 
Educ 269: philosophy, 
àgement office 
*ducation 


responsibilities, and functioris of the business man- 
in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicum in 


al business management. (Academic year) 
71 Th 
< * Teacher and School Administration (3) Carroll, Marinaccio 
o , 1 
c" of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
(F: rols; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
all and spring) 
MNT 
he Y 43 à ; : 
Ñ Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll, Marinaccio 
atur N LES 
ure, Organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall and 
Pring) 
273 
~/4 Te; 
a " 
4 Cher Education (3-3) Boswell 
duc 2 : LEO LIC - 
Eia aims, objectives, and basic issues: study of outstanding and 
cation ntal Programs. Educ 274: recruitment and selection, general ed- 
Perie ns teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory ex- 
, nces, (Academic year) 
TER 
mi : So - 
Ea nar: School Finance (3) Carroll 
- ducati N ; ^ 
Man onal financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
) cing, (Fall) 
76 Se 
minar; ; : : ps E : 
E r: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 
Poses n -: s : . 
Public S, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
273 Participation in policy-making. (Spring) 
Schoo: 
Soure lee 9 Ware 
"es "m : mc 
teachers ns Scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
© the p Pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of maior interest 
Broup (Spring) 
9 Ad 
ult Eq : 
Current ucation (3) Nadler 
Volveq concepts and Objectives, historical development, agencies in- 
intern Personne] Clients, programs on all levels- community through 
ational, (Fall) 
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vé 
280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) T. 
Determining educational needs for adults at all levels in school an 
school agencies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting " 
uling of adult programs. Field work with actual sponsoring age! 
requisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor. (Spring) j 


j 
and tre 


-* 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


Development, ScOpe, purpose, present status, programs, 
higher education in the United States. (Fall) 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Angel, Elliott, 34 


à Ti d : uni 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and 
ties; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 


285 Student Activities (3) 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, " 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; a! 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


ele 
287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, m 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under sup 
in the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Educ 223 and 224 or 226 
alent. Material fee, $10 a semester. ( Academic year) 


K 
289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) m 
For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and superin f 


Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total rea 
gram. (Fall) 


K 
290 Diagnosis and Instruction—Severe Reading 
Problems (3) adults * 


For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or d 
severe reading problems, planning and implementing instructi 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $10. 
(Spring) 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) 


m die M 05 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilizana 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 
nance problems. (Fall) 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program 
ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) i T 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Educati 
taken early in the graduate program. (Fall and spring) 


296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) 


, evi 
Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and [2 


ndi? 


of the application of research techniques. Required of all yale 
the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and Stat 105; or equ 
(Fall and spring) 


299. 
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297 Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
Institutions. Basic philosophy, Principles, responsibilities, and functions. 


298 Seminar: Pe 


rsonnel Administration (3) Carroll 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 

3 . 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master’s 
eses, (Fall and spring) 
301 Data Proc 


Machine 
and 


essing in Education (3) McCarthy 


accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
administrators. 


3 
03 Data Analysis (3) Linkowski 


^ of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dissertation- 
p anning stage. (Fall) 


3 : 
04 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Marinaccio 


Superyis . : i i i issi 
Pervised practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission 
Y permission of instructor., 


305 Internshi 


Se P: Supervision (3 to 6) Marinaccio 
Fvice in a school situation directed by the University and school systems 


t : 
9 integrate theory and practice. 


316 i 
Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Moore 
tudies (3 to 6) 


or ^ri r : 
and experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
studias Vative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
tes curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Cur 
ürriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
“tence (3 to 6) 
» experienced e 
and inno, 
ence curri 


ducational personnel. Research. techniques, materials, 
ative programs relating to the effective elementary school sci- 
culum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320¢ 

urri " 

^C" Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
“athematics (3 to 6) 

T exper; x : 
and ie Perienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
matig, OVative Programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 

: s curriculum., Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
321 p 

racti : — ~ 
Su ticum in ¢ urriculum (3 to 6) St. Cyr 

e ic ~ b: * ò 
inp Vised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of 

" ctor, (Fall and spring) 
0 
Foundations f E “hi 7 ion (3 Ses 
ist s OF Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 

Storica ^ s = 

a; developments, philosophy and objectives of nursery schools, 


and m : $ and day care centers, exploration of contemporary programs 
els with curriculum implications. (Fall) 
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332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) ml 


i Pew emi" 
Content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, math | 
science, health, social studies, and creative arts. (Fall) | 


| 
333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Me | 


Education (3) 

(Formerly Early Childhood Classroom Management) 1 " 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family ine | 
diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals. SP 


334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child e " 
Interaction with community for services and resources; physical ring) 
including play activities and materials for the young child. (SP 1 

Mal 


qot? 


335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood P 


2 : a 
seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood educ 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


y 
: " : : nd 
336 Practicum in Reading (3) Coleman, Peterson, p^ r 
Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Reading Cis 
proximately 120 class hours required. Laboratory fee, $10. A | 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) yl 
R 
341 Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) | 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at vario 
childhood through young adulthood. (Fall) "m 


us I" | 
| 


342 Language Development (3) "d 
Nature of language development; role of language in the soc | 
process. (Spring) : 

vof 

354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) I 


EA : ing * 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counsel ig | 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on CO 


disadvantaged in urban areas. gol” 
355 Counseling in Groups (3) ad P d 

Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction Wi 

Techniques and practice in group counseling. (Fall) gl 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) i?) 


3 : f 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations i rl 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, ecoriomics, 8 


and philosophy. qi? 
357 Mental Hygiene (3) d e 

Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, d 

others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and $P v 


361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic and t 


ond 


orders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admissi 
sion of instructor. (Fall) 
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362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor understand- 
Mg. Prerequisite: Psyc 131. (Spring) 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Linkowski 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, and 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Fall) 


364 Middle-management in Rehabilitation (3) Kuhagen 
Technical and interpersonal aspects of supervisory and other management 
Tesponsibilities related to professional support personnel. Theory and 
Practice in case management and staff development. Case study and role 
Playing. 


*65-6g Field Work in Rehabilitation Bascue, Kuhagen, Sinick 
ounseling (3-3) 
Field Work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminar cover- 
ing history, philosophy, and introduction to practice. Educ 366: con- 
Current seminar covering job analysis, placement, and follow-up. Admis- 


6 sion by Permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
7 " 
"T" Internship Rehabilitation Counseling (6—6) Kuhagen, Linkowski 

Supervised Practice of three full days a week, with seminar providing 

integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 365-66. (Aca- 
emic year) 

369 ; : 

Professional Issues in Rehabilitation C ounseling (3) Bascue 
ulminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues. 
Terequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 

37 : 

0 College Students and Their Community (3) Straub 
ürvey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of the 
contemporary college student; college student interaction with his environ- 
ment, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

37 ! 

; Introduction to College Teaching (3) Frankie 

eneral Principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional 
1 media for teaching at the college and university level. (Fall) 
n : 

Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Frankie 
üperviseq experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 

9 ue 371, Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

3 : 
The Junior-Community College (3) Angel, Frankie 
le : two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year col- 
E and universities, Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal con- 

374 75, and Special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall) 
Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Angel 
375 "requisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 

F i y>» . 
Prop dations 9f a College Student Development Kirkbride 
C ram (3) 


ollege student development as an integral part of higher education pro- 
ms. (Fali) 
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" ikti 
376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) e 
Principles and procedures of student development programs with f 
groups; campus group activities and development of student le? 
(Spring) 


"M 
377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Kirkbride 
r i ‘ M 0 
Supervised practical experience in college student development pr 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


| 

noc à , pos 

378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) prem p! 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevan 


dent's professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring) j 
N 
379 Practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) 


: x . à i tiot 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult wi | 
human resource development. Admission by permission of 
(Fall and spring) 


“ie -€ M 
380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) Drexler, a 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using ve" 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, an (f 
Admission by permission of Department, prior to registration 
and spring) 


Ww 
381 The Adult as a Learner (3) Angeh ^. 


s J 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on p 
physical and social environment in adult education situations. 


Wi 

r r f, 

382 Methods in Adult Education (3) Ne 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditione "mi 


> : - : e i ins 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed ing 
and systems approach in developing training programs. (Spr 


383 Counseling of Adults (3) 


Theories and practical applications of occupational counseling’ iy 
sizing distinct needs of adults and young adults; primarily 11^. 
counselors in military, government, business, and industrial OrE? 
(Spring) 


M 
384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 


: vr nof 
Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school and i p$: 
agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary organiza 


community. (Spring) 

385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) "L 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations 
education. p 

4 iggs 

386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) Wigg 

(Spring) N 


387 Administration of Adult Education (3) 


is P : sc 
Program administration, staff recruitment and development, x 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relatio 
(Spring) 
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388 Case Studies in Higher Education Angel 
dministration (3) xe 
Analysis of selected hypothetical cases related to essential administrative 
UNCtions of colleges and universities. Limited to advanced doctoral candi- 
ates. Admission. by permission of instructor. 


389 Consultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource Nadler 
velopment ( 3) 
(Fall) 

390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, Students, faculty, and academic program. (Spring) 

391 College ang University Curriculum (3) Frankie 

velopment, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends jn the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
Bram budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Spring) 

393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Angel 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 

mission by permission of instructor., (Fall) 

394 College and University Governance (3) Marinaccio 
~ Banizationa] and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
In higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 

395 Problems and Practices in School Administrative Marinaccio 


"ganization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalua- 
ton of educational administration. 
396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Marinaccio 
*rVice in à higher education situation directed by the University and the 


Operating institution to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and 
‘Pring ) 
9 n * ^ £ 
: Internship. Elementary Administration (3 to 6) Carroll 
TVice ina school situation directed by the University and school system 
to Integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
9 Y tf 
P Internship; Secondary Administration (3 to 6) Marinaccio 
Vice in a School situation directed by the University and school system 
3 » integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 
9 i * Lj * x 
? Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Carroll 
PPlication Of the theories and principles of administration to the public 
schools, Student participation with guidance by recognized regional prac- 
titioners, 


Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


Opics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
Credit. 
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FOURTH GROUP 


A. Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth 
courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or ot 
Master's degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually y 
on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject field to attain an à 
level of competence and meet identified professional needs or field requirements. 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may 
peated for credit. 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) a 
f 

403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) f 
R 


405 Seminar: 
411 Seminar: 
413 Seminar: 
421 Seminar: 
422 Seminar: 


423 Seminar: 


Human Growth and Development (arr.) 
Elementary Education (arr.) 
Secondary Education (arr.) 
Adult Education (arr.) Wiggs, 
Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinaccio, 


Higher Education (arr.) 


424 Seminar: 
425 Seminar: 
427 Seminar: 
429 Seminar: 
431 Seminar: 
433 Seminar: 
434 Seminar: 
435 Seminar: 
436 Seminar: 
437 Seminar: 
441 Seminar: 
443 Seminar: 
445 Seminar: 


College Student Development (arr.) 
Teacher Education (arr.) 

Human Resource Development (arr.) 
Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) " 
Carroll, Mat. 


in 
Carroll, Mar 


Administration (arr.) 


Supervision (arr.) 

Elementary Supervision (arr.) 
Elementary Administration (arr.) 
Secondary Supervision (arr.) 
Secondary Administration (arr.) 
Curriculum (arr.) 

Guidance and Counseling (arr.) 
Research and Evaluation (arr.) 


490 Dissertation Seminar (3) 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of -— 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the semin 

491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Preparation of a research outline; 


m p. an 
research and writing of T 


doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser an | 
committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


: 'oberly, P.H. Highfill, 
ni P ^. W. Cole, R.H. Moore, TH ER Wi R.N. 
p Ofessor. C.D. Linton, C. hi ing, Jr., Milton € rane, 
Ld L, J.G, Allee, Jr., J.P. nee "hairman) 
WI Gan; Ir, G.E. McCandlish S , E. Claeyssens, Jr., 
b. Net Professor J.C. i ae Muriel McC lanahan, A.E. : 
late Professors W. te u P s . Bozzini, Agnes 
"Piae r piede, “os "t€ T.M. Scanlan, C.W. Sten, G.R. 
rofessors Jug 


1 w senberg , 
4d thon, R.L. Combs Barbara Dunham, Fredrica or Jr., Anne Rich- 
iu lv Professors Barbz 4 - O'Connell, Jr., 
| bi Poe foe Judith Lefkowitz, J.J deae 
ors Judi a g, à; 'atherine Bahl, 
'dson , Monica Finkel, Cathe 
| ect 1 Jr. Elna Broffman, ! Faye Moskowitz 
í rers Edgar Aa. am Caroline MacMullan, a) i Tue 
Mn Romines A.L. France, C: ' or English Lite 
S, EM Literature € hé fulfilled: 
jor in American ements must be 
| Pietelor of Aris "ag dl The following requirements 
| "Of-Study or Departmental) .- 
) 


. » should 
Te 2-87. (Students s 
NM 4713. 82787, isfying the re- 
. , ated on pages aken in satisfyi cx? 
3 » 3 P ents as sta z À E ) be take : * al ek 
T E genera] Sc iser regarding pol Studies and the Natur 
| Ride op attmental ul "initi tion" into the Social : 
| ents for "meaningful initia 
| Mathema for “ 


7 - 92. T. 
71-72 or 91-92 fait to SN 
ar ingl 51—52 or 7 AP ‘ 7 
1 mea taip wath cas—(a) 12 semester rg eer or Spanish), or 
| y nan en alian, — "mester 
(Cla ‘quired Courses in ap pre Quen Mud Russian, or Spanish), 
uival u mre», freek, iod of Philosophy io ia) g 
ent; ( 6 semester ho prea ONE 
hourg istory (English, American, European, 2S amy 
! l ria j examination in ei : - 
( Wired for the major; assing of the major — nma, > cours 
i aid dr t -— of the senior year. } e or less systematically 
ig “Nglish Literature at the en tina gren Systematically 
* L » Ic Bak ~ wet f i e 
Dr © student is ae a chronological span are during the " 
i : i é is x " . D 
: Works from ae study major offers an — candidates, inde 
dene, sh literature, The field-o — re we yi for honors, candidates, inde- 
| ui at for iiie eri iter: » Eng e 5 ara- 
Penden or Year for Work - ges Literature sist students in their RE 
: i ar d d 
Semin study, rosemina ?ngl 159 and/or 160, a Faad tar cake 
tion rg In English Literature, Eng 3 Mtv wiki M MEC. 
j i 1 ude 
With Sr the Major examination. St 


j he ield- 
] 1 * be int 
7 rature mus fi 
p" : } American or E nglish Lite 
Deci Sega lp 
um € Honors in eit 
(b alor, 


Or lMers 4 nd 


courses offering 
second-group cou Spn arts 
30 semester hours of “pps ng make a ee ay 
: : "x i ic "i * , i a , 
Peri Partmental major aches to literature which. see literary period(s 
iterar, S iuis + abel history of litera , 
actics "Ti , m" 
Mn TY sty Y— practical c istributed as follows: 5 > re courses, 
j n can Literatu 
m Paine MM hours of American 
iterature majors—24 « eddie: e courses. : ee 
"ng 161-69. 6 hours of English en Kar Literature course 
1 plis it 5 lors—15 semester hours o g 
ludin Eng) rature major: ` 


: še on a 
: 3-hour course 

rary period, a 3 ican Litera- 
a literary p ; of American 

a 3. r course on z hours o : - 

me” e a aho DM n major author; 3 yer Department of English of 
IS ang 12 aqq; Course on p» courses offered by the 

hich additiona] hours o 


at least 9 
Maste 


Ls iterature. isite: the degree of 
English Li : uisite: d 

Ours must be in lerican ane ee semester hours in 

in the por of ap major in — A " 

j rts with an undergra : ore level. 

"alis and/or merican literature above the sophom 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99, including (1) 24 semester 
of course work planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis of E 
dent's undergraduate Preparation, including a minimum of 6 semester NO f 
English literature; (2) a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination; (3) ied 
ter’s thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the dir i 
of the instructor in whose field the major portion of the material falls, or, Wi 
approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours in lieu O 

Master of Arts in the field of English Literature. Prerequisite: the M [ 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or American Litera! 
24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above the sophomer 

Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99, including (1) 24 semester c 
of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a written we / 
prehensive Examination; and (3) a Master's thesis (6 semester hours) vr i 
an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field the rW 
falls, or, with the approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semeste 
in lieu of thesis. ge 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature. Required: the if 
requirements, pages 92-96, 99-101; high-level proficiency in an appropriate 
language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the six following i 
one of which must be English Literature: (1) Early American Literature. (f 
(2) American Fiction, (3) American Poetry, (4) American Romantic! y 
American Realism, (6) English Literature—one of the first seven fields list at P| 
under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English Literature.” Each stude | 
his program in consultation with a departmental committee. gi 

the " 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English Literature.—Required: : 
requirements, pages 92-96, 99—101: high-level proficiency in an appropriate a 
language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the eight followitt f 
(1) Beginnings to 1500, Linguistics, and History of the Language; (2) 15 ' 
(3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to Present: (6) Drama, including js? 
speare; (7) Criticism; (8) American Literature—one of the first five fit » P 
above under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature | 
student plans his program in consultation with a departmental committee. ise? 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English- —Prereq" | 
Education curriculum, page 78. 112," 

Required: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages | 


sorts” 
Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test ted i? " 
gest inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or may be c , 
cabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before plà p^, 
either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores and/or writing skill indicate y 
competence will be allowed to waive Engl 1; those whose scores indicate T 
superior competence will be allowed to waive both Engl 1 and Engl 2 or 4. coU, | 

Departmental prerequisite: Engl 1 or Lx is prerequisite to all other if, 
English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or written Pp 
of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses 
except Engl 115 and 161-62. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FIRST GROUP p 


A English for Foreign Students (3) ing 9 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcom! 
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cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax. grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring) 


B English for Foreign Students (3) Bozzini 
For Second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl 1. Writing of 
expository paragraphs and themes: outlining; reading for comprehension, 
Vocabulary, and style. (Fall and spring ) 


l English Composition: Language as Moore and Staff 
ommunication (3) 

Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 

complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 


sis of Selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall and 
Spring) 
lx English Composition: Language as Moore and Staff 


9mmunication (3) 

Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
Quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
Braphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours a week 
and Carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $283 (tuition of $258 
plus additional fee of $25). (Fall and spring) 


2 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Moore and Staff 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 

9n the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on 

Bical thought, by analysis of selected books on the nature of language 

and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. Students who 

Teceive credit for Engl 2 cannot receive credit for Engl 4. (Fall and 
n 


. English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Moore and Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
Critica] Writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in 

© sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
8enres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 
^ Students Who receive credit for Engl 4 cannot receive credit for 
"ngl 2 (Fall and spring) 


EC 
OND GRoup 


10] i 
Expository Writing (3) McClanahan, Moore 


Ypes of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students’ needs; 


ate ticular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu- 
theses Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4. (Fall) 
102 
Narrative Writing (3) Weismiller, Claeyssens 


requi lues of narrative writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre- 
instructo» Fngl l or 1x; 2 or 4; consent of instructor. To apply for the 

his ors consent a student should, before registration, submit samples 
'5 writing, (Fall and spring) 
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103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) ont | 
Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor. To apply for the y 
tors consent a student should, before registration, submit a sam | 

his writing. (Fall) 
105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Caef" 


i ly 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4; consent of instructor. To ap? i| 
the instructor's consent a student should, before registration, s 


sample of his writing. (Academic year) | 
107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) c 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103, consent of instructor. To apply i 
instructor's consent a student should, before registration, submit à 
of his writing. y 
" 
108 Advanced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) e rj 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 4; consent of instructor. TO ML 
the instructor's consent a student should, before registration, s 
sample of his writing. (Spring) | 
ENGLISH LITERATURE | 
FIRST GROUP y 
d 
51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Quitslund ap | 
Historical survey. (Academic year) w 
— 
91-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) Crane à? 
Consideration of various types. (Academic year) 

SECOND GROUP » 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) n. 
112 Chaucer (3) 

(Spring) n. 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) í oo 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment 9 

grammar. (Fall) n 
| 
116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 
Celtic and Norse. ail 
eis 
117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) wi 
Medieval period to the 20th century. (Academic year) il! 
ei 
121 Practical Criticism (3) Ww 
(Fall) A 
ge 


122 History of English Literature (3) 
(Spring) 


123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
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125.. " : 
25-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quitslund 


Engl 125: survey of nondramatic literature. Engl 126: detailed study of 
major writers and genres. 


127. 
21-28 Shakespeare (3—3) Highfill, Crane 


(Academic year) 


129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Reesing 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Fall) 
130 Milton (3) Reesing 
(Spring) 
131- : 
32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Engl 
132: 1740-1780. (Academic year) 


133_ 

34 The Romantic Movement (3—3) Plotz 
Engl 133: survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Engl 134: detailed 
study of major writers and genres. (Academic year) 

135.36 w, 

36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Plotz 
Engl 135: survey of poetry and prose, 1830-1900. Engl 136: detailed 
study of major writers and genres. (Academic year) 

137. 

38 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: drama 
and the novel. (Academic year) 


1 
51 19th Century British Poetry (3) 


Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 


153. 
54 The English Novel (3-3) 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 


155. 
6 The English Drama (3-3) Crane 
op 155: principally the drama of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Engl 
56: historical survey, 1660 to present. 
15 
7 20th Century Drama (3) 


Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th 
century, 


15 
8 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) 


159... : 
$0 Senior Seminar in English Literature (3—3) Reesing, Crane 


Enel 159: history as literature—study of English historical writers from 
ode to Churchill. Engl 160: Shaw—a selection of the major plays and 
Ondramatic writings. (Academic year) 


197 
Independent Study (3) Weismiller and Staff 


m to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during their senior 
ar. (Fall and spring) 
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198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller = 

An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of af ‘li 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open tral? 
seniors in the field-of-study major in English Literature. 


spring) | 
THIRD GROUP | 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) 


213 Old English (3) | 
Old English grammar and readings. 


214 Beowulf (3) 


Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. " 
s : weist? 
217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) 
(Spring) í 
weist 
218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) s J 


R : > TEN — ibl 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of b 


and the typical problems in research. (Fall) c 
220 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) y 
221 Studies in Comic Literature (3) v 
223—24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3—3) | 
(Engl 224: spring) " 
uit | 
225-26 Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3—3) Q 
(Engl 225: fall) W 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) | 
(Academic year) ge? 
229 Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) v 
230 Studies in Milton (3) | 
(Spring) gi 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3—3) pi 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
(Engl 233: fall) 
235-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) T 
237-38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) T 
242 Renaissance Intellectual History (3) jul 
y I? 


Offered in collaboration with the Folger Shakespeare Librar 
Renaissance and 18th Century Studies. 
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253... t 
354 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Coberly 


255... . 
56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Highfill 
Engl 256: seminar in drama and theatre of the Restoration and 18th 
, Century, held among the Folger Library collections. 
39-3 1 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


"Utm GROUP 


3 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 n; : 
? Dissertation Research (arr.) - 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


71-75 
Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Cole and Staff 


His aa ET 
tone Survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
m the Civil War to present. (Academic year) 


8 
“Conn GROUP 
161 
762 E. 
studies in American Literature (3—3) Sten 
on as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural tradition 
(A Own by outstanding writers. Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 or 71-72. 
Cademic year) 
63-64 
oje American Poets (3-3) Ganz 
ee critical study of significant writers and movements. Engl 163: 
(A Binnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 20th century. 
Cademic year) 


Cole, Scanlan 


tetorical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: 
T Binnings to 1930. Engl 166: since 1930. (Academic year) 
7-68. A 


165 
^y American Drama (3-3) 


merican Novel (3—3) Coberly 


Histori $ 
Rings tit and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: from begin- 
Year) through the 19th century. Engl 168: 20th century. (Academic 
170 Th 
* American Short Story (3) Coberly 


istori . : 
ical development of the short story in America. 
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Ge 
171-72 Major American Writers (3—3) Combs, 


Engl 171: Hart Crane and Wallace Stevens—modern Romantici s 
172: Whitman, Frost, Henry Miller, and William Carlos Willi 
(Academic year) 


173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3—3) 
175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3—3) 


on ^. 
Topic for 1973-74: autobiography as literature. A broad survey gj 
varieties of autobiographical work in American literature, from 


= = 


times to the present. (Academic year) " 
ae) 
177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Cl 
(Academic year) " 
— Ania 
197 Independent Study (3) Weismiller d j 
A : e 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major during th 
year. (Fall and spring) 
"un ;smiller and. 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller "T 


n 

: ~ À F an ^. 
An independent-study course in which, under the guidance x Jf 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open pall” 
seniors in the field-of-study major in American Literature. 


spring) , 

A ei : c -anlan a 
199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) Scanla onfe | | 
For field-of-study majors in American Literature. Readings: 

and group discussions. (Academic year) 


| 
| 


"n 


plio# 


THIRD GROUP 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) 


To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of b! i 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall) 9) 

263—64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) l 
(Academic year) o 

267—68 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) d 
Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction: 
(Academic year) cot 

270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) £ l 

281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) g E 

Same as AmCv 281-82. (Academic year) " 


283-84 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3-3) 
(Engl 284: Melville's early fiction—spring) 3 


285-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3—3) i 
Realism in America. i 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
‘J (Fall and spring) 
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"Uim GROUP 


367 
~68 " : ^ WP ` 
Readings in American Fiction (3—3) Coberly 
For graduate students only. Literature and the critical materials for 
Which graduate students are responsible on the Doctor of Philosophy 
8eneral examination. 


381-8 
? Readings in Early American Literature (3—3) McCandlish 
39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 py... - 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Environ 
Dental Studies ——— - 


COM 
MITT 
EE ON ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


"ry M 
Kenny, Tp Baht. (Chairman), Otto Bergmann, S.W. Burks, R.S. French, R.W. 
“+S. Liverman, W.E. Schmidt 


Col n 
t Epy; bian Colle ; ede 2: : 
ny 8e of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental programs 


Ir 
f Sie, Dental Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
«lle student Program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is designed 
t ts O enter Whose orientation is essentially political or social and who ex- 
, din Societ ‘AW, politics, urban planning, or other areas for the purpose of 
NL egre YS responses to environmental problems. The program leading 
wpe interes Bachelor of Science is designed for the student with well de- 
rator oci in Science who seeks professional identification as a field or 
Bachelor er in the environmental sciences. 
Pa: requiren t With a major in Environmental Studies (Departmental).—The fol- 
2 The Benera ns must be fulfilled: 
tpar, requisite oon nrements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. 
Men Permis P$. (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with 
2, s Mathematics” in order to include more elective courses in their program): 
» 52, l; Sts ics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from Math 31, 
ky) Natura E 97, 113, 118, 198. 
' Ge Clences—6 to 8 semester hours selected from B Sc 11-12; Chem 


0 
tog (c) -Aa 'St anys 1,2 
3, n 52; peep get semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
(s Quire cou Or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 
(by B Sc jan 55 in the major (48 semester hours): 
) 8 (4 semester hours). 


y). .9 Semes 
Lj? Se 1 Tig POUT selected from B Sc 111, 115, 118, 123, 124, 167 (Biol- 
(Q6; Geo] ș (Botany); B Sc 101, 102, 140, 143, 144 (Zoology); Chem 50, 
Wi, ^) 30 » 125, 147, 163, 172, 181: Phys 6, 31, 32, 40, 41, 42, 51, 52. 
i. 1s ours in courses selected from two departments in the fol- 
NERO; P Sc E 170; Econ 101, 102, 136, 157; Geog 127, 132, 133, 140, 
3, 104, 108, 146; Psyc 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128. 


se 
Anth Tower 
l45 


€—— — 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(d) Envr 151-52 (6 semester hours). À ‘al 
Bachelor of Science with a major in Environmental Studies (Departmen 

following requirements must be fulfilled: 1 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. " «i| 

2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced COP ag]. 

departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their P Malt jl 

(a) Mathematics and/or Statistics—9 semester hours selected from 4 

32, 51, 52, 111; Stat 91, 97, 113, 118, 198. p s j^ 


(b) Natural Sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from mus 
Chem 11-12; Geol 1-2; Phys 1, 2. Either B Sc 11-12 or Chem 11- | 
selected. . goon P 

(c) Social Studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; | 
Geog 51, 52; P Sc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 

3. Required courses for the major (48 semester hours): A 

(a) B Sc 140 (4 semester hours). 161 (ll 

(b) 20 semester hours selected from B Sc 111, 115, 118, 123, 124 A a 


ogy); B Sc 109, 110, 125 (Botany); B Sc 101, 102, 140, 143, 144 (Zoology E 
50, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 125, 147, 163, 172, 181; Phys 6, 31, 40, 4L Pao 
(c) 18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 170; Econ 10b 16, P 
157; Geog 127, 132, 133, 134, 140, 142, 144, 145; P Sc 103, 104, 108, 
151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128. 
(d) Envr 151-52 (6 semester hours). ve "m 
The science and social studies courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) abo 
taken in not more than three departments. 


r 
In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bac il | 
Science degree programs, students are reminded that permission of thé “nt 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Env as” 
Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College 9 w 
Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses, may Ad y 
The following may be of interest to the Environmental Studies major: 5 het, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; PE 152; U&RP 153, 201, 20. d 
mission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean of t p^ 
Government and Business Administration is necessary to take gradu? 
(numbered 201 and above) in that School. 
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151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) , 


Limited to majors in Environmental Studies. Directed r 
cussion of contemporary environmental problems. 


" 
cading ™ 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


Professor J.W. Millar (Chairman) 
Associate Professor C.R. Hartman 
Associate Clinical Professors W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe 


Associate Professorial Lecturers C.E. Alexander, Jr., H.A. Bradford 


ring) oo 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue for CE (Civil Enginee 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 291 


Assistant Pr 
Ssistant Cl 
SSistany p 
Joly, D 


Ofessors E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.L. Hurley (Biostatistics) 
inical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 

rofessorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., N.E. Manos, J.A. Lee, Olga 
'V. Lassiter, Elizabeth Force 


Qi eror of Science in Environmental Health.—This degree program of Columbian 
9f Arts and Sciences is offered off campus and is administered by the 

General Studies. Interested students should request the College of General 

"step logue. 1 

by e of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offered 

Mic; i PArtments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 


"tta 
“requisite: 


Ogy f a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 
shoul rom t 


E his University, or an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program 

NT i5 paded the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 
2, -54. 

(1) a aired: the general requirements, pages 92-99. Candidates must complete either 

hourg Auimum of 30 semester hours including Bioc 221; Epid 201, 217 (4 semester 

of 3 eg (2 semester hours), 299-300; Micr 201, 231, 251, 255; or (2) a minimum 

Meg “eMester hours without a thesis including Bioc 221-22; Epid 201, 217 (4 


ter ‘ 
ji, 25 hours), 218 (2 semester hours), 230 (2 semester hours); Micr 201, 225, 


pce 
E ad of Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 92-96, 99-101, 
ements for the degree. 
r . 
01 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Millar and Staff 
Health (2) 


Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Prin- 
ciples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological 
Approach to health and disease, including parasitology and mycology. 


| 
(Spring) 
217 Clin: 
; Clinica] Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
Study Of clinical aspects of mycotic diseases; emphasis on diagnosis of 
: 'sease and identification of etiologic agents. (Fall) 
218 : i 
Medical Parasitology (1 or 2) Millar and Staff 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Study of 
„Ost-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of the important parasites 
'n medicine, (Fall) 
219 
Malariology (1) Kassira and Staff 
| EN Beneral principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, treat- 
(Fail and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivalent. 
aul) 
230 R; 
Biostatistics (2 or 4) Hurley, Manos 


Introduction to statistical analysis, theory of measurements and dis- 
— including significance testing, basic concepts of probability and 

ation, sampling techniques, design of experments, and introduction 
9 computers. (Fall and spring) 


239 Introd : ` 
in H uction to Computer Applications Millar and Staff 
ra *alth Sciences—FORTRAN (1) 
"entation to the use of large computers in a medical environment. Use 
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io l 
of FORTRAN, a computer independent language, for the soll! 1 
simple computational tasks. (Fall and spring) } 
240 Computer Applications in Health Millar ad, 
Sciences—PL/1 (1) | 
Introduction to the use of PL/1 for the solution of advanced l 
tational tasks. (Fall and spring) y 
295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) 4 e l 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases = 
in community medicine. Admission by permission of Departmen " | 
(Fall and spring) 


sj 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


"P i s 
(Fall and spring) y 
301 Applied Epidemiology (2 or 3) | 
(Formerly Epidemiology and Environmental Health) ey 4 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions | 
problems of the community. (Fall and spring) d 
351 Global Epidemiology (1) œ 


" : d ement 

For medical students; open to graduate students by arre j as 
graphic pathology of disease and international aspects 0 (pl 
vention and control, including world demographic problems: 


352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (2) a 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arrange ios e "T 
participation in definitions, design, and methods for deve T TE 
ologic studies of diseases. Prerequisite: Epid 230 or per 
structor. (Fall) gl 


a 

353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) lems e 
: m " r " ems. 

Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation po ot | 
ologic diseases of military importance and their aem all) 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. 


354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) -—— 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference—phys “ig pealt 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, pu | 
public administration. (Fall) y 

Jaffe a| 


356 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 4 "m 
an 


A survey of organizations, function, current practices, 


: ing) 
and local regulations to control the environment. (Spring g 
[] 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) hy jo 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of dee 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spt y 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) cated f a 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be rep 


(Fall and spring) 


} ; 

*perimental Humanities* - 
j 

i titor C.C. Mondale 
lunct Assistant Professor R.S. French ME 


XPERIMENT AT. HUMANITIES 
b GROUP 


4 Contemporary Political Imagination (3) . 
À freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be housed in oe 
ton Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implicit in selecte 
Political issues involving federal policy and legislation. Concurrent cene 
tion in a special section of P Sc 4 required. Students registering for Hum 
in the fall semester will be required to register for Hum 6 in the spring 
Semester. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


6 Contemporary Political Imagination (3) 
Continuation of Hum 4. Concurrent registration in a special section o 
6 required. Prerequisite: Hum 4. (Spring) 


126 Environmental Issues (3) French, Pederson, Schiff 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population = | 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issu 


of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 1 
(Fall and spring) 


37 Computer Technology and Social Issues: the > Mondale and 
arch for New Alternatives (3) Interdisciplinary Team | 

An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen. Student team- | 
study of selected social issues related to developing computer technology. aT 
Introduction to computer systems and to applications and long-range im- | | 
Plications of the new technology. (Fall) 


40 Washington, D.C., Culture and French and Interdisciplinary Team 


9litics (3) 

An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen and ente 
p odents, Major facets of metropolitan life, past and present, analyze : 
culty, Students, and community leaders. (Fall) 


3.s 
- 2 E 
The Individual and the City (3-3) toa Yezer 
Phomore-levye] course. Hum 51: impact of urbanization on individuality 


as Tévealed in the arts and literature, and as analyzed in scientific studies 
Culture ang personality. Hum 52: individual and/or group study of 
Atencies Of change, with special reference to Washington, D.C., area. 
Mission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
UN 
Heini 
RI: ining, the Division of Experimental Programs tii a 
"aphy a T Jivision of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biological Scier 


*Blonal Science, 


293 
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SECOND GROUP 
101-2 Supervised Field-Study (6—6) 


(Formerly Supervised Work-Study) $ 
uni 


seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite tO 
Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 


194 The Washington, D.C., Spanish-American Community 9) 1 
Examination of major problems confronting the Spanish-Amerie 
lation in Washington, D.C. 

196 Urban Ecology Workshop (3) 

Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific € 
issues in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. 

198 Conference on Policy Studies Mondale and Interdisciplina 
and the Humanities (6 to 15) 


nviron 


EX " ý 4 : ion to 
Examination of specific contemporary policy issues in relation , of 


each yea 


tive social goals. A new policy issue will be selected 
policy graduale 


only to graduate, law, and medical students, and under, 
by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
SECOND GROUP 


ale and 
150 Learning through Service (3 to 15) Mondale i 


Adjunct Associate Professor C.G. McWright pnso™ 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Besant-Matthews, F.B. Jo 
Zimmerly, I.M. Sopher, E.H. Williams 


Jr. 
> p Ü 
Adjunct Assistant Professors M.S. Clark, J.L. Gormley, T.F. Kellehe 


pe? 
ots 


Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty. e 1 


: n 
Open only to juniors and seniors. Students undertake an assign a | 
an off-campus agency or group. Arrangements are made p d y 
tractual” agreement among the student, the agency Or oes up | 
Service-Learning Program, with the amount of credit depen?! 
nature of the assignment. (Fall and spring) 
Forensic Science | 
Professors T.P. Perros (Chairman), A.H. Desmond 
Adjunct Professors I.W. Conrad, Briggs White | 
Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, R.C. Froede, C.J. Stahl III i 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Boyers, M.G. Dixon 


with his advisers in setting up a program that meets his interests, Y^ jos" 


ground knowledge. The Department is also affiliated with the Armed 
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0f p 
R ‘thology in 


f a program of mutual exchange among students, courses, and facilities. 
Urther info 


erequici rmation, contact the Department of Forensic Science. c : 
Profe. Ee: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and academic or 
Squireq. nine in the sciences. t. E 
LT : the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of study consists of 
lent ester hours of approved graduate-level courses with or without a thesis (equiva 
Fors 20 Semester hours). The program of study must include the following courses: 
Curse l, 202, 203, 204, 224, 226, 227 or 228, 261. The remaining semester hours of 
law, ut must be selected from approved courses in the areas of forensic science, 
be eter ement science, and science; however, the selection of these courses must 
the p, "mined by prior consultation with and approval by an academic adviser in 
Comprep ment of Forensic Science. All candidates are required to pass a Master’s 
by one Sive Examination. If a candidate elects a thesis, the thesis work is directed 


e 122 H . = . 7 " 
loo] r of the participating departments in the Forensic Science Program. There is no 
n 


Other E Courses may be selected from the following: Forensic Science courses, 
104. those required in the program; Anat 252, 256, 260, 261; Bioc 221-22; 
lll. i» 1 111, 115, 123, 124, 127, 129, 130, 138, 148, 165, 205, 245, 265; Chem 


in. Path sot’ 122, 134, 219, 221, 222, 235-36; Mgt 201, 204, 207, 240; Micr 231, 
YL 243 201, 295: Phar 201, 272; Phys 167, 168, 170, 175, 231, 232, 233-34, 236, 
» 244, 247, 249, 251-52. 
"ak GROUP 
20 " 
l Forensic Science in Law Enforcement I: Serology, Desmond 

croscopy, Mineralogy (3) 

Tinciples in forensic serology; microscopic and optical analyses of human 
and animal reproductive cells, hairs, natural and synthetic fibers, and 
Materials of a mineral nature. (Fall) 

20 
2 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement II: Perros 


nstrumental Analysis (3) 


"rinciples and application of various instrumental methods to the examina- 

E of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectrophometric 

*chniques and mass spectrometry. (Spring) 

203 : - 
Forensic Science in Law Enforcement III: Examination Williams 
ot Questioned Documents (3) 


cory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating proc- 


m Paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods 
examination of questioned documents. (Fall) 
Forensic Science in Law Enforcement IV: Firearms and Staff 
seu mark Identification (3) 
tire? of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks, 
Marks, and footprints of significance in criminal procedures. 
(Spring) 
05 s, 
urvey of Forensic Science (3) Staff 
u . * 
"Vey of some areas of contemporary forensic sciences. 
4 Foren; 
: rensic Psychiatry (3) Staff 
ie duction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, the psychiatric evo- 


» and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert 
Ony in hospitalization and criminal cases. 


lestim 


296 


*In 
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y 
224 Introductory Criminal Procedure, Evidence and 
Legal Methods (3) (ei 
Principles of criminal procedure, preparation and presentation 9 UT 
examination of witnesses, and the methods of legal research. y 
225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) wl j 
Study of procedural rules affecting the collection, accessibility, d 
of physical evidence with emphasis on court opinions defining 
of search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Spring) | 
9 
*226 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 
and the Criminal Lawyer (3) " 
Qualifications and preparation of an expert witness and the a e| 
and responsibilities of the expert in court in criminal an 
Prerequisite: ForS 224. 
*227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) ji 


: : : 2.2 e 0S 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, p 


S heh 

x e : è : 1 r ] 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the prelimina y d 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Fall) s| 


*228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) m as 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems u fi 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis will be placed on the ^ £ j 
fessional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense counse pil 

velopment trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. | 


spring) gi 


^ 


*229 The Police and the Community (3) met 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforce Du | 
role and perspective of the police officer. Prerequisite: or 
(Spring) gl 

*231 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes 4 
of Criminal Behavior (3) os ^ 
Role which knowledge of crime causation may play in asses? ro | 
to control deviant behavior: factors related to criminal behav! 
causal theories. Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Fall) 9 


*232 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the | 
Criminal Offender (3) iot 
Study of punitive, mechanical, and correctional approaches s pe 
Emphasis on changing responses to criminal and delinque g) 
and research on effectiveness. Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Spr y 


*233 Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the Law | 
of Criminal Corrections (3) 
Study of statutes, practice, problems and potential of à 
a defendant: mental fitness to proceed to trial, probation ring) 
parole, prisoner rights. Prerequisite: ForS 224. (Fall and sP 


fo 
ives di 
]ternat te” 


ah 
wh 
er 
—— Cent 
special circumstances, students may take similar courses in the National L4 


prior approval of the Dean of the National Law Center. 
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i $ y A Science (? P 
254 Seminar: Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2) Staff 
Study of current advances and problems in law and science relating to 
forensic science, 


260 Introduction to Human Physiology and Pathology (2) 


Introduction to physiology and pathology of the human body; emphasis 
9n medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions in 
health and disease. 


261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (2) 
Rrecise terminology and scientific techniques used in medicolegal in- 
stigations: sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental 
deaths, and trauma. 


262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and Forensic Odontology (3) 


Emphasis on (1) the relationship among law, medicine, and law enforce- 
ment; and (2) the advancement of forensic knowledge. 


26 i ic Sci 
3 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) i 
The relationship of the forensic sciences to the fields of law, medicine, 
and law enforcement. 


2 : 
54 Medical Jurisprudence (3) 


Legal Problems inherent in the practice of medicine. Laws regulating 
ealth Personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professional liability. 


55 Crimi i pe 
Criminal Procedure in Forensic Medicine (2) 
Problems in the use of evidence in criminal proceedings; emphasis on 
* use of medical and related evidence. 


266 
Forensic Neuropathology (3) 
Fundamentals of neuropathology of natural disease and traumatic in- 


Tries Of the nervous system, including demonstrations of gross patho- 
Ogic Specimens, 


67 Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Chemical and physical methods for the localization, identification, and 
E {acterization of materials under the microscope, including carbohy- 
rates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins. 


268 
Photography in the Forensic Sciences (2) 


Sea use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equip- 
ent — 


E Photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconcep- 


269 Pr; 
rinci . r 

nciples of Forensic Toxicology (2) 

torn tical Procedures used for the detection of drugs, poisons, and 
XIC agents in biological specimens. Admission by permission of in- 


Structor. 
29 
5 Research (arr.) Staff 
E" to qualified Master's degree students. Research on problems ap- 
9-309 Ved by the departmental adviser. May be repeated for credit. 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


French 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


Genetics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON GENETICS 


iof 
S.O. Schiff, (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, V.H. Cohn, Jr., Rosalie o I 
Donnelly, G.S. Edwards, W.G. Flamm, T.B. Friedman, R.C. d 
Houck, C.B. Jacobson, Kenneth Krell, W.M. Leach, C.D. Lytle, C^ 
W.G. Nash, J.C. Petricciani 
ntal 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartme the 
leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy ™ 
Genetics. This program is directed by a Committee whose members are vil 
the departments of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Child Health an 
ment, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, and Pharmacology; an 
government agencies—the Bureau of Radiological Health, the Nationa 
Health, and the National Institute of Mental Health. ogra 

A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree prs 9^ 
undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 semester er 
biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 to 8 semester hour it 
and 6 semester hours of English composition and literature. While not 
admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics 
recommended. ed 

Master of Science in the field of Genetics.—Required: the general inclu f 
pages 92-99. The 30 semester hours required in this program must wA 
201-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of coura 
be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the 
courses listed below. neral 0 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Genetics—Required: the 8° oi-2! 
ments, pages 92-96, 99-101. The program of study must include Gnet i 10 J 
semester hours of biochemistry, 6 to 8 semester hours of cell biolog) 
semester hours of genetics, and 2 or 3 semester hours of statistics- 
may be selected from the departmental listings on pages 299-300. 


l 1st 


GENETICS 


THIRD GROUP 


201—2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) 
Individual study with each member of the Committee on 
quired of all Master's degree candidates in the field of Gene 
demic year) 


ic 
Gene? (/ 
tics 


295 Research (arr.) "d 
ch on P " 


Open to qualified Master's degree students. Resear 
proved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated or 
(Fall and spring) 


GENETICS—GRADUATE STUDY  — 299 
|». 
| 00 Thesis Research (3-3) te 
(Academic year) 
RTH GROU 


301- 

| ? Advanced Problems in Genetics (2—2) Staff 
Individua] study witl 
quired of 
examin. 


1 each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re- 
all students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
ation whose field of study is Genetics. (Academic year) 


39g ; 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) - 
Limited to students 


et preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Di : 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Do 


(Fall ctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
a 


and spring) 


Atomy 


2 
a Human Embryology (1) 

uman Genetics (1) | 
lectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) t0 
i ectron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) ENE v 
Dre Y | | 
2. 
x: rral Biochemistry (4-5) 
227 ioc jemistry of Enzymes (1) 
etry Seminar (1) 
“eg ited Metabolic Diseases (1) 
‘chemical Genetics (1) 


266 
Bo 


GICAr & | 
u AL SCIENCES i a 
SLogy | 


| 
108 É | 
lis Organic Evolution (3) 

T iology (4) i 

123 c, j^" Ced Cytology (3) 

124 a Biochemistry (3) 

127 lochemistry Laboratory (1) 
138 aes (4) 

167 aa Genetics (3) 

206 fenton Biology (3) 

207 inar; Radiation Biology (3) 


emi : 
207 — Origin of Life (3) 


tnar: Genetics (3) 


! 
145; 


htrog. jai 
uction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


230 Biostatistics (2 or 4) 


MICROBIOLOGY 
227 Basic Genetic Mechanisms (1) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 
391 Cytogenetics (1) 
392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 


395 Gametogenesis (1) 
399 Medical Genetics (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


201 Physiology (8) 
273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) 


STATISTICS 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Geography and Regional Science 


Professor Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 
Associate Professor J.C. Lowe 
Assistant Professor E.O. Pederson 


| 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
| 
| 
| 


P" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).—The 

quirements must be fulfilled: " 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. oup Ge? 
2. Required courses in the major—24 semester hours of second-gh 

and Regional Science courses, to be chosen in consultation with 4 

adviser. of A 
Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor í] 

with a major in Geography from this University, or an equivalent apn iret, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The minimum e vil. 

sists of 30 semester hours of approved course work including a thes! dy h 

proval of the Department, a student may elect a program of 2 ire? h. 

thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields is T€ 


* See the School of Medicine catalogue. 


LL AS 
Aust 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 301 
| 
tes à , 
fugi, USt fulfill the tool requirement by either passing a reading knowledge 
| ten co in one foreign language or salisfactorily completing the tool require- 
latisticg A 
| Bach Stics, 
the ow Of Arts in Education with a teac hing field in Geography.—Prerequisite: | 
Re ation Curriculum, page 78. b 
ll, tig e the Geography option and the professional courses listed on pages | 
T Mas : | 


te : È - ; : y 
Deciap of Arts in Education with a field in Elementary or Secondary Education | 
| ino. 1 


"entrate € in Geography). -Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with sufficient con- | 
| tne n Geography to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the De- i | 
the Schoo ography and Regional Science. Candidates must be accepted by both bl 

Re ire ‘Gucation and the Department of Geography and Regional Science. | 


QUireq . 4 
Vadit E the Beneral requirements, pages 123-25, including 15 semester hours of 
Ourses in Geography and Regional Science. 


Ly 
i GROUP | 


y 
6 Environmental Issues (3) Pederson, Schiff ll] 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population question, 
Pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues of | 
economic growth and development, technology and public policy. | 


j 

|| 

7! Introducti ; | Staff | 
ction to Geography (3) sta | 

enera] survey of the various systematic, physical, and human fields of api 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- | 
nvironment relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts. nl 

all and Spring) | 


32 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) Pederson dui 

ormerly World Regional Patterns) T 
comination Of the basic principles which determine the location of 

nomic activities on the surface of the earth. (Spring) hg 


te 
9 | I 
ND Gkoup | | 


10 I 
* Cartography and Graphics (3) Staff TT 
se ibles of Cartography; emphasis on design and presentation of spatial P | 
Pretatio aP projections, field surveying, use of air photographs, map inter- H 

n, Problems in thematic mapping. Laboratory fee, $15. l 


104 s 
Pecial Techniques in Cartography (3) Staff qM 
a Scriptive and statistical techniques applied to spatial problems. Con- 
r n Of measures of central tendency, sampling, shape, nearest neigh- 
analysis, quadrat analysis, computer graphics. Laboratory fee, $15. 


125 ra 
"SPorfation Geography (3) Lowe | 
atia tation Of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, and infor- " 
a transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, network geome- li 
> £ravity models, and diffusion processes. (Fall) Vy || 
"-— | | Hn 
D. | IH 


joing 
"phy 2 by the Divis 
€gional Sci 


ion of Experimental Programs and the departments of Biological Sciences 
ence, 
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126 Economic Geography (3) "T 
Az : -ation O° 
Consideration of theories and hypotheses concerning the -—— P" 
nomic activities: services, manufacturing, and agricultural P 
Exercises in computer-oriented locational analysis. 


go 
127 Population and Settlement (3) resi 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population P 
growth, and migrations. gi 
132 Resources and Environment (3) n H 
; É x " ri 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources and the problems € 
man's utilization of unevenly distributed resources. (Fall) y 


133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) veri y| 


. r : A » 0 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of "Li 
hunger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food f m 
: arty à 
taboos; programs concerned with the elimination of poverty 


(Spring) 9i 
134 Location of Industry (3) "i 


3 : 8 ue rad. -~ light 0 
Geographical distribution of manufacturing industries in ligh Jot 
theory and behavioral factors. Methods of selecting option 

for new plants. 


139 Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems (3) 


jl 

pedt^ 

140 Urban Geography (3) T d 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on 

patterns of location within the city. (Spring) v 

n) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) ott m 

21:05 E ^ b i . as 

Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; proc poo" 

lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze | 

of cities. T 

142 Urban Environments and Systems (3) T 

f 


JR i : x ^ : sica 
Consideration of the interrelationships among (1) urban pu ents: 
ments, (2) urban service systems, (3) urban social envir 
(4) behavioral aspects of urban life. (Fall) à 

143 Human Geography of the Washington, D.C., Area (3) i FL 
: x caminat! 
The Washington, D.C., area as a laboratory for examina 


problems in human geography. Field observations. yf 

" 

144 Environmental Adaptation (3) s on Hy 
"agn 3 i . RE si f 
Consideration of the man-environment relationship; empha ad af, 
matological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, e 
ties, artificial environments, and environmental perception- sy 

4 f 

145 Cultural Geography (3) s 

graphy e 


t; 
i í yironmen 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environ 


on spatial and ecological considerations. y 


146 Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political ) 
the human and physical environment. (Fall and spring 


it 
commu 
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161 Latin America (3) Gordon 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 
In Middle and South America. (Spring) 
189.. à ; 
90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 
(Academic year) 
T 
Mik GROUP 
205 Introduction to Regional Science (3) Staff 


Introduction to recent developments in spatial analysis, including the fitting 
of Probability functions to areal data: multivariate analysis; models opti- 
mality of numerical methods of regional delimitation. (Fall) 


221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Staff 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of human 
activity, Topics to be discussed are environmental perception and evalu- 
ation, socia] definitions of space, and diffusion of innovations 


22 a 
3 Seminar: Population and Resources (3) Gordon 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of population and 
resources, (Spring) 


2 e 
24 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Pederson 


Study Of the spatial relationships between the political community and 
environment, (Spring) 


? Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 
Analysis Of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks, graph 
SORY, Bravity, interaction and potential models, migration models and 
diffusion 

2 - 
43 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
"Unctiona] Processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal spa- 


Processes, 


Lowe 


m Patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, behav- 
2 ral Considerations. and impact of time. (Spring) 
44 : 

Seminar. Urban Systems (3) Pederson 


alysis of the basic concepts of urban hinterland, urban hierarchies, 
an economic base, and functional typologies with a view to evaluating 


ES 
$ Significance of central place theory. (Fall) 

l Sem; ` 
minar; Geography of Latin America (3) Gordon 

% alysis of man-land relationships in Latin America. 

5 Sem; i 
minar; Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
Ysical features, €conomic geography, natural and energy resources. in- 

atin transportation, agriculture, population trends; emphasis on popu- 
(S n patterns along borderlands, especially Sino-Soviet border. 
Pring) 
266 
minar; Geography of China (3) True 
Sza and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
Tegi Portation System. Emphasis on population distribution and growth; 


Ong 
“a geography of selected areas. (Fall) 
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NUIT, EAA o 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) the nË 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist bens o a| 
odology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a re s 

aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission O 
(Spring) | 

295 Research (arr.) 

May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) J 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
(Fall and spring) | 


| 
Geology — Masses soie | 


LII EEG Te SD j 
ton (Rest | 


Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, Charles Mil 
F.R. Siegel 


Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn Kiet Wi 
Professorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, P.M. 
Evans, Jr. | 
Associate Professors A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis el, gi 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, M.A. Buzas, JE Haz | 


Zietz, Alfonso Geiger, M.D. Turner ; iller | 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T. Mi "| 


met 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Depa! | 
—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. ìl 

2. Prerequisite course—Geol 21-22. 40 (0" 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math maet] 

degree of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree o deg i 

Science); (c) Stat 91; and (d) B Sc 11-12 or Phys 3 and 4 (for ‘the sei | 


Bachelor of Arts) or B Sc 11-12, and Phys 1, 2, or Phys 3, 4 (for t af 
Bachelor of Science). 22 TNT 
4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111-12, 115, 117, 118, ! "18% p | 
NT, 


both the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 172, 
the Bachelor of Science degree only. i pre 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—** a m 

degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, wit 

Geology from this University, or an equivalent degree. scienc? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. Master of 705 166. 

candidates must include in their program of study Geol 141, 163, ^ n 


4 


i ; : P 

Math 31. Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required for bofh degree thes il 

must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination before submitting t nist il 
an, OT Sp wor 


A reading knowledge examination in French, German, Russian, thesis 
permission of Department), must be passed before beginning the ss 
before beginning the third semester of graduate work. With the ai tute 
Department, candidates in the Master of Science program may S¥™ 
approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign language requirement. def ret" 

Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmenta “hi rs 
by the departments of Geology and Chemistry ).- -Prerequisite : a Ba 
with a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, 
degree. 


or à? 
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the general requirements, pages 92-99, including Chem 111- 12; Geol 
,*1, 249; Geol 246 or Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's Compre 
ute Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
e Work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign ca nn ay 
thing partment of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior to mesa ete a 
Ours fine of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, 

rst, 


Deen of Philosophy in the field of Geology.—Required: the —— 
Proy, -96, 99-101, including passing a reading knowledge “wee va e -$ e 
facto, reign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 4 n e 
be iy), "o npletion of the General Examination in three fields, one o c s 


*trology, Stratigraphy Structural Geology. 
, graphy, or Structura ) m ; 
toj arch fields; Geomorphology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Petrology, Sedimen 
E tratigrapy, and Structural Geology. 
ctor z 


fered E of Philosophy in the field of Geox hemistry (an reo ie p ne of 
Quire Y the departments of Geology and Chemistry). Required: E: ge cte 
tion į S, Pages 92.96. 99-101, including passing a reading know e — - 
and the A Approved foreign language plus the satisfactory — een 
Boch satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four fields, inc 

achel” and chemistry, Speier onn 
site: | zu ve in Education w m a teaching field in Earth Science. 

: ation curriculum, page 78. 

i tue : the Earth LE and the professional courses listed on pages 


T GRoup 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. a 
Covering the Principles of geology; emphasis on man’s effect on the en- 


vironment, Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year) 
i ; Staff 
x Environmental Geology (3) 
he relation of man and society to natural environment; jer 
evolution and resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. (Fa 
and spring) 
14 Field Petrology (3) Carroll 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Macroscopic study of 


TOCks. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 22 (Geol 22 may be taken concurrently). 
; Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 
lr | ise 
2 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3) Lindholm, Coates 
€cture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a ans 
furthe, Study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $12 a 
Semester (Geol 21—spring; Geol 22—fall) 
Eo 
OND GROUP 
101 h; ted 
History 9f Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 
evelopment of scientific thought; history of geological and related 
Sciences. (Fall) 


1-12 yy. 
? Mineralogy (4-3) 


ectures and ] 


Carroll 


aboratory. Geol 111: morphological and optical crystallog- 
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nh 

: , ission 7. 

raphy. Geol 112: paragenetic and systematic mineralogy. Ad acade | 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. ( 


year) | 
113 Crystallography (3) An 

Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal n 

X-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31. 

tory fee, $15. (Fall or spring) wef 


117 Petrology (2) 1 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry Pe jt 
and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. t inst 
Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission o 


(Spring) T 


118 Petrology Laboratory (2) 
Open only to Geology majors. Concurrent registration in 
quired. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) 
ort 


Geol 11 d 


122 Structural Geology (4) mn” 
Lectures and field trips. Interpretation of geologic formation ork f 
of their structures; emphasis on applications to geologic fiel C d 
requisite: Geol 22, or Geol 2 and 14. Laboratory fee, ?** p 


125 Marine Geology (3) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, 
environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. (Spring) 


i 
arin? g 
subm am 


128 Geomorphology (3) Natu pi 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged. 
evolution of earth forms. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, or perm! 
structor. (Spring) 


136 Engineering Geology (3) 


LET : ience 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied A and 
logical principles and processes and their application to ermis 


chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2; oF P 
instructor. (Spring) sj 


14 


— 


Introductory Geochemistry (3) ries ^ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theo rio 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements IP ceol n 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: + ins" 
equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 1, 2; or permission 


Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) T 
147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (9) e 


involved in " 


Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles 
blems 1^ 


systems and their application to contemporary pro 


pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory fee, $12. co 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) A i 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. mac? 


- treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on 
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brates, Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
Vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and 
adaptation. (Fall) 


157 Methods of Systematic Paleozoology (3) Sohn 
Lecture and discussion. Introduction to bibliographic source and rules of 
Zoological nomenclature. Presentation of data, including synonymies and 
keys. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or B Sc 102. (Fall) 


158 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Identification with binocular 
Microscope of important microfossil groups. Micropaleontological tech- 
niques, Prerequisite: Geol 157 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $12. (Fall or spring) 


163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. Prin- 
Ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary proc- 
€sses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties of sedi- 
mentary Particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of instructor. 


Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 
17 à 
? Regional Geology (2) Staff 
Lecture, research, and discussion of major geologic or physiographic re- 
gions. Prerequisite: Geol 122. (Fall) 
18 à 
l General Oceanography (3) Maloney 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 


Masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and ani- 


mals. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

189 G » "T" 
Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) Zietz 


Introduction to physical properties and origin of the interior and surface 
atures of the earth. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 1; or permission of 


Instructor. (Fall) 
195 f; 

5 Field Work (2) Staff 
eekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field 
ork methods, (Spring) 

199 ; 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) -— 
Toblems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. 


Fall and spring) 


T 
Arp GROUP 


205 x 
Seminar in Geology (3) - 


sPPclal topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Pring) . 
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214 X-ray Mineralogy (3) ing | 
3 z : h n 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock-form! 


erals. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall or spring) " 
—— ind 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) sine 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common ae j 1 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: 
163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring 
219 Petrogenesis I (3) pori! 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. A 
fee, $15. (Fall) p 
220 Petrogenesis II (3) 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) ys 
224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) ally % 
Methods of study and the hypotheses of the genesis of structura op 
plex rock. Problems of orogeny. Prerequisite: Geol 122 oF pe 
instructor. (Fall) sed 
241 Geochemistry (3) nical 9^ 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, = and Ww 
position and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynam ns ; 
chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and prob er ion of 


: A i 
uring. Prerequisite: Math 32, Phys 40 or 51-52; or permiss 
structor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. sl 


242 Experimental Geochemistry (3) their ? 
Recent advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and peated 
cation. Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 111-12. (Spring) sd 

243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) detecti" 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the 5. 
hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring) gl 

246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) p gi” 
Application of thermodynamics to phase equilibria studies 


and rocks. s 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) eiit (f 

Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for cr 

or spring) A 
253 Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology (3) ; anim if 

Analysis and interpretation of the distribution of marine .. rp 


: : - z iostral! 
emphasis on biogeographic, paleoclimatologic, and bio y 


ferences and multiplate techniques. aad 
Kauffman” gs! 


254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) EY ent of A 
a l 1517 


Comparative study of form and function in fossil anc 
related to the interpretation of evolution. Prerequisite: 
li (Spring) 
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255 Population Paleoecology (3) Buzas 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject mat- 
ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life-death, 
SiZe-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial dis- 
tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community 
biofacies, Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instruc- 


tor. (Fall) 

263 Advanced Sedimentology (arr.) Pierce 
Prerequisite: Geol 163. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates, Kauffman 


Ysical and geological stratigraphy. 


282 Oceanography (3) Maloney 


Oundary Processes between oceans and the atmosphere. Principles of 
Ynamics and their application to motion of variables; acoustics of water 
masses, Prerequisite: Geol 181. 


288 : 
Geophysics for Geologists (3) 
ormerly Geol 188 Geophysics for Geologists 11) 
asic Beophysics to assist the geologist in mapping and solving geologic 


Pa Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 1, 2: or permission of instructor. 
all) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
esearch on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students 
299 mith advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
L3 ; 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
T 
H GRoup 
398 
t dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ented to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
3 mination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
99 à 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


ani 
E Languages and Literatures 


P, 

Ofes 

SO, 

4s r C Ki 

Ocio * ^Ing 
Ay, "Te Pro 
Ing tant boeno Klaus Thoenelt, Carl Steiner (Chairman) 
leg ctor Ssorial Lecturers Margaret Guenther, Lucie Kressley 


Ure, Bl "A. Netland 

i nche Gardner 
e 

Mental) o? of Arts with 


The following r 


a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Depart- 
equirements must be fulfilled: 
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1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Germ 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51—52; or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours of history, à h 
hours in one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or philosop’ y 

4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours I iet 
courses above the first group, including Germ 179-80; reasonable prom 
speaking, reading, and writing German. eredi 

Master of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—?* a 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatu 
this University, or an equivalent degree. kno 

Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99, including a redis am 
of French. The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of er 
course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) in the field g ^ 
literature or linguistics or (2) 30 semester hours of approved course wo 
a thesis. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German. — prerequisiti i 
Education curriculum, page 78. s 11^ 4I 

Required: the German option and the professional courses listed on page jf 


Con 
The Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, through E F "m d 
of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates ! 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown University- 
Hosius Aure Wein -a goð 


ced 99 y 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advan ust t 
y high schoo ati? 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hig exa in 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


nd 6 sn 


T 


GERMAN 
FIRST GROUP gl 
-2 First-year German (3-3) on af 
jven fi 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University ape easy, "T 
tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; reading fees s 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
semester. (Germ 1 and 2— fall and spring) gf 


*3-4 Second-year German (3-3) p on y 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give oni g 
tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German P 
and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language 50 a 
requisite: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17. 
(Germ 3 and 4— fall and spring) gj 


*9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


Specifically for graduate students with little or 
paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


i : : : x jerm 4. 
* With permission of instruc tor, Germ 9-10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 
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49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, un- 
*rgraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Pre- 


$1 Tequisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
-52 Introduction to German Literature (3—3) Staff 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion in English. Selected readings in Ger- 
E literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic 
ear 
8 
‘Conn GROUP 


103 
~% Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) — Thoenelt 
Ormerly “Faust” and "Wilhelm Meister") 


Ontent differs each time the course is offered: may be repeated for credit. 
cture and discussion. Selected works of Goethe, Thomas Mann, Hesse, 
> and others, Topics for 1974.75: Germ 103—The “Faust” theme in 
Tr thought and civilization, from Goethe to Thomas Mann; Germ 
fr € "Wilhelm Meister" theme in German thought and civilization, 
9m Goethe to Bóll. (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 


lly 1 
"12 : 
Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoenelt 
English (33) 


an differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
belio and discussion, Topics for 1973-74: Germ 111—Absurdity and re- 


Enlioh? Oss and rediscovery of the self, from Existentialism back to 
trip ament, selected works of Thomas Mann, Böll, Frisch, Hesse, 
as berg, Goethe, and others; Germ 112—Individualism in German 
tion £ht and civilization; the meaning of truth in education and self-realiza- 
Work. reflected in German 18th and 20th century literature, selected 
my of Goethe, Novalis, Thomas Mann, Böll, and others. (Aca- 
3135 © Year 1973.74 and alternate years) 
EC Century German Literature (3-3) Thoenelt 
Ightenmen,. Storm and Stress, Classicism. (Academic year 1973-74 
MT Alternate years) 
19, 
Tm Century German Literature (3-3) Steiner 
9 anticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. (Academic year 
3s, and alternate years) 
Oth 
Century German Literature (3-3) Steiner 


* ape : 7 w-— Sch 
Thomas M. Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka, 
ann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; authors of 


16) Ppe 47 (Academic year 1973—74 and alternate years) 
Studies in M ; 2 
Content 4 odern German Literature (3-3) Steiner 
Readings we each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
iscussio ^. representative writers of modern German prose; lecture and 
179.80 In English. (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 


dy, Y 
pe Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 
News Ssions and c 


"Ompositions on literary and cultural topics, readings of 
» Interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried Benn and 


ann), grammar 4 i cademic year 1974-75 
alternate ia and style studies. (Aca ei 
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THIRD GROUP 


kin 
201—2 Middle High German (3-3) 

(Academic year 1973-74 and alternate years) Kin 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) 


(Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 


211-12 History of the German Language (3-3) 
(Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) $ 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 


(Academic year 1973-74 and alternate years) 


King, A 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. " 
Th 
231-32 German Classicism (3-3) 


[4 
ap : : oe 
Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of we gre 
Prerequisite: Germ 131-32 or equivalent. (Academic y& 
and alternate years) 


251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German ; 
Literature (3-3) i xs 


Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. 
year 1974—75 and alternate years) 


Hi 
271-72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) NW Pi 
Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. Topica nd ait 
the drama of German Realism. (Academic year 1973- 
nate years) i! 0 
l 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) à 
(Fall and spring) l 
§ 
SANSKRIT | 
SECOND GROUP A 
" 
105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) e pint 
(Formerly Germ 227 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-Eure | 
tics (3)) Lan Oe 
vercity given ; 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University 8" ot w 


3 : anc" yf 
pletion of Germ 106. Language, literature, and culture of Aur?! uU 


3 è ; ; » xts. 
Essentials of grammar; reading of classical and Vedic 1.50 a S 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17. 
(Academic year) 


107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) - "p peu 
(Formerly Germ 228 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-EuroP 
tics (3)) “ey given of 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University Y jen 
pletion of Germ 108. Language, literature, and culture - ult d 
Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more 
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and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: 


Germ 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Aca- 
emic year) 
Classic » 


N 
Care Administration " d i-um HER a 


Pro, 
ess j : * ye €. 

Poe Leon Gintzig (Chairman), Louis Block (Visiting) 

ftoi T €cturers M.J. Taves, H.L. Hirsh 
PN Ofessors R.R. Bonato (Research), G.E. Morris, M.C. Devolites, 
» * Re 

Adun, eVes 


ftoi Associate Professor Nina Woodside 
fige rofessorial Lecturers W.A. Parker, C.R. Hayman 
LN "Ofessor W.H. Guy (Research) 
rye "ofessorig] Lecturers H.R. Wertlieb, Sami Khoury 
Ld atricia Cleary (Research), Richard Switalski (Research), R.G. 
“ture, «e, D, A Bergwall 
REL, schmidt. A.L. Braun, Loretta Nolan, H.P. Solomon 


Topr 
| a . . — 
E ^ of Study in Health Care Administration leading to the degrees of Master 
Publi Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master 
"ation D ministration, Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin- 
i i ic ; on 
, fereg E Of Business Administration, and Doc tor of Public Administratio 


Mi): Y the School of Government and Business Administration (see Pages 
GRoup 
ETT MN nt 
pe ey 9f Health Care Organization and Parker, Nolan 
*dures (3-3) 
in reduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health care systems 
to ^ Country, Emphasis on organization and procedures. Prerequisite 
de NC 154: HCA 153 or permission of instructor. Not open to Master's 
y Candidate, in Health Care Administration. ( Academic year) 
R 
D M 
nt ^ è ; x 
C je duction to Health Woodside, Khoury, Hayman, Bergwall 
üre (3) 
ec i 
is? and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of or- 
iro , functions. trends, and issues among governmental. nongovern- 


their im, Oluntary Sectors; survey of major diseases by organ systems and 
i ? j 


(Fall Pact on administration and planning; medical terminology. 
spring) 


314 
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v 
203 Health Care Organization and Management (3) Parker, E 
p r > isto! 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). y 
current character of institutional health care. Organizationa J 
and structure of various kinds of health care facilities. Prered 


concurrent registration: Mgt 201. (Fall and spring) ! 
A jou 

204 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Sh 
(Formerly Planning and Support Agencies and Associations) " 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice Pi 

newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis © 

development, and operation of prepaid plans. (Fall) " 

z et, 
205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) Park "T. 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Doni 
edu f 


administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, proc safe 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, 
prevention. (Fall and spring) 


206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) 


: ^ i ut 9. 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas a m. 
istration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy-making 


pet 


controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: HCA 203 and Mgt 2V^: | 
(Fall and spring) "| 
e se^ 

207 Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) " 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation wl 

lem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecting: 5 s 
reporting, and using information that can be made available fal | 
istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. 
spring) pw! 

209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) "m wy 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and e arg 
of the interactions between consumers and providers of het dusti y| 
public and private prepayment and insurance programs. (pl 
Structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements. | 
spring) 


and 
210 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Block | 
Institutions (3) cial «t | 
Nature and interpretation of health care institution finaly nid, 
Techniques of financial planning and control; operation visit | 
reimbursement contracts; capital needs, planning, and e 
studies, field research. Prerequisite: HCA 209. (Fall or SP i 


A un 
212 Health Project Planning (3) Reeves, Schmidt, r W 
: n 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic health e" ific 
and procedures for those students engaged in planning 7 ring) 
or service. Prerequisite: HCA 202 and 203. (Fall and $P Gi 2 


A 


213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) fun dim, 
Comparative evaluation of various organizational patiare 
trends in health care systems. Emphasis on the sources b natio? 
and significance of the systems to the health care of à 
or spring) 
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jl 21 " , 
, 4 Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves, Bergwall 
j Advanced health planning for those students concerned with development 
Y + health Systems; emphasis on the legal, political, social. and economic 
actors influencing health planning. Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or 
Spring) 
"| 215 ^ 4 
Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) Reeves, Woodside 
j Supervised Practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensive health 
fi Planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving techniques, 
| cluding various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting data. 
| Terequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or spring) 
216 : 
j Seminar: Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves and Staff 
i sig analysis of the effect of legal, political, social, and economic factors 
| n the Planning of health systems. This analysis will be conducted 


| t A E Š r ` 
hrough the use of games and simulation models. Prerequisite: HCA 214 

5. (Fall or spring) 

250 p, : 

elivery of Mental Health Services (3) Morris 


[7 : A 
rmerly Mental Health Facilities and Resources) 


Study , 1 : d 
dy Of the Organizations and systems for the delivery of mental health 


TVices: a A te A 3 
aee emphasis on administration, management, and financial support 
Treatment and rehabilitation facilities. 
260 Se x 
^ Minar: Administration for Long-term Care (3) Wertlieb 


©Mparative evaluation of characteristics of long-term care institutions, 

€, extended care, skilled nursing homes, homes and housing for the 

he C. relation of the purposes and functions of these institutions to 
*" health needs of the community (Fall) 


Administration for Long-term Care Institutions (3) Wertlieb 

Csi . " cs 
A to improve the ability and effectiveness of health administra- 
rough a foundation of knowledge and skills in health facility or- 


Baniz. 
l tion and management. Emphasis on range of services available in 
Onp.t t E 

erm c 


46 are institutions. 
4 5-66 Reag; 
Ady ings in Long-term Care Administration (3—3) Staff 
anc EUR > 
facil EM Studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term care 
(Fall op Including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and others. 
? or Spring) r : 
67 So, t 
cial ay 
Spec; Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Taves 
lal cho... ; . í E x 
rm las “acteristics of the elderly with which administrators of long- 
270 p “re facilities should be acquainted. (Fall and spring) 
Searc " 
Fielg min Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Reeves, Solomon 
n . n.n 
Students earch. Primarily for doctoral students: open to other graduate 
Or Spring) consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
15-8 
"dings ; 
Superis. Health Care Administration (3-3) Staff 
Ise, ad; r : =e 
adminis | l'adings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 


Mist res 
by ürra ation, Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students 
nt. (Academic year) 


Ih 
| 
I 
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287 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by arra 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall) 


Gi 
288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Reeves 
Administration (3) 


aha T ising in P 
Selected administrative and planning issues and problems aris | 
care facility situations. Primarily for doctoral students: open rd P. 
dents by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Fal 


293—94 $ 
-95 Residency I (3-3-3) m 
Twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1. Work € y 


in ind . rts. 
under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress repo! 
written major report. 


296-97 Git 
-98 Residency II (3-3-3) ! 


dency? 
For selected students who take a second twelve-month reside 
June 1 or July 1. y 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


NW 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Gi i 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examin | 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) el 

> : intzif 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) o (pl 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) 0 
i 
} 
Hebrew y 
-— I 
Of 
See “Classics.” i 
y 
% 
. 
. l 
History ha 
vem = x, pask ing 
Professors R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson, F.H. Michael, R.C. ) 
Sharkey, H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny (Chairman) M 
Adjunct Professors R.P. Multhauf, Frederick Gutheim Lois sch lig 
Associate Professors C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, W.R. Johnson, + h 
Linda DePauw, Richard Thornton, Letitia Brown ta 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Horia Socianu E pF. i 
Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, R.A. Hadley, S.A. Gran | 


L.P. Ribuffo 


Ett? 
em tr 
Y Ja hs t 
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j| 


Bac 

wor of Arts with am 
L The * be fulfilled: 

“ul the general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students should con- 
of en for Partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
tical g ion Paningfu] initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural and Mathe- 


tajor in History (Field-of-Study) —The following require- 


j, k, "equisite Courses—Hist 39-40 or 91-92. and 71-72; or equivalent. 

s in related areas -(a) either 12 semester hours of one intro- 
anguage (French. German, Greek. Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, 
' OF another approved language relevant to the student’s program): or 
er hours of Statistics (Stat 53 or 104; Stat 97: 105; and one course 
| * The je, Stat 131, 159, 188). 

[ts * ma; sing of the History major examination in the senior year. 

major examination which attests it, is centered on the study of 


y | its im rise, European development, and trans-Atlantic spread of Western 
DN Cha leng nteraction with other civilizations in a world context, and its con- 
ii tran ats to the present day. Under the guidance of an adviser the student 
| or inr. Program in History to attain, 


the ^79 he aged A r r ` 
ing French © rise of civilization in Europe from its classical origins to the eve of 


iy t and iq (2) the historic problems of modern Europe in the age of 
Me Of the cology since 1789; (3) the political, social. economic, and cultural 
Ve] U 


tu Pent of «^d States in their world setting since 1607; and (4) the nature and 

lty, Two 3, Vilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com- 
Ring Part of d seminars, at least one of which must be research, are required 
uU" Proseminar I Program (except Honors Program, see below). A re- 
TW Continuity — 199) isa means of integrating the student's understanding 
EM Major ra ey Western civilization in its world context. A pamphlet relating 

Ceg the ailable in the offices of the Dean of ( olumbian College of Arts and 
Pligg rS pr, "Partment of History. 


tes On to mm may be chosen by Juniors with satisfactorv scholastic records, 
Sines of the ju , TOgram must be made shortly before completion of the first 
hing” Seminar ivan: year. Students accepted into the Program take a 3-hour 
Nagy Vents for th "es semester of the Junior year and complete the research 
MM In th hal story major by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 
Moy Or Honor, ao of undergraduate study. A special proseminar section is 
RM of 4, 'i Bram students in the first semester of the senior year. 


a the field of Classical Archaeology, Classics, and History (an 
gy a tteauisic, Program offered by the departments of Art, Classic s, and 
Mes nd either Es Bachelor's degree with a background in € lassical Archae- 
" i t. or Latin, Applicants from other institutions must present 
ied Sciences ate Record Examination to the Office of the Graduate School 
quirements, pages 92-99. The program of study consists 
Course work (as many as possible should be third-group 


, In c afi : a a 
ts) lassic 2 4 poultation with the appropriate adviser from the departments 
l. A didate History; plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 additional semester 
ion | Candig,es TUS! Pass a reading knowledge examination in French or Ger- 
agr, * are required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive Exam- 
r 
IN of 
Ted; rts i ee 1 £i , 
| sop ateq colle E the field of History.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from 
tuj Plastic Stas „Or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; 
N S t pre Ing; and approval of the Department Applicants from other 
Nd je. i istory Scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Ad- 
Story . gd : : 
Weg, "lle re Y and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, 


erence forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 


: : à 9p lett 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. Candidates must comp" j 
$ 
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(1) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses, ! 
Hist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours 
ond- and third-group courses, including at least two research seminars i v) 
hours). At least 6 semester hours of each candidate's program must p^ 
or fourth-group History courses; a maximum of 6 may be in approved eo t 
side the Department of History. Master's candidates are responsible for 
with instructors of second-group courses for extra work, in order to recel 
ate credit for such courses. Each student works in two fields of history. irt 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of History.—Required: the general »- 
pages 92-96, 99—101, including the passing of a written examination 1n of 
languages, normally French and German, and the satisfactory completion © up 
eral Examination in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate va 
one major (or general) field of study and three special fields. The m ! 
clude the following: Ancient History, Medieval Europe, Early Modern Eu Fat 
ern Europe, United States, Latin America, Modern Near East, Modem S 
Russia and East Europe. Special fields may vary from the topical (e. iiti. 
History, European Intellectual History, etc.) to the chronologically dent ^ 
(e.g., American Colonial History, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). ; 
elect one special field outside of the Department of History if it is T 
program. quis 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History.—Prete r 
Education curriculum, page 78. i TRUM 
Required: the History option and the professional courses on page pine wor 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations com 
Economics, History, and Political Science. 


| 
| 


x 2 k / 


f 

„ours y 

Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to 46 / 
through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 throug ist y 
Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 161 through 166. Prerequisite " À et 
is either Hist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. Students " "m | 


: ;aiver €% 
or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waive pation it 
by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance € ; mi? 
Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placemen 
FIRST GROUP J 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


i 
dà -tory to eat gg 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural hin nts who yj 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. Stu ; (A 
credit for Hist 39-40 cannot receive credit for Hist 91-94- 


year) l 
i’ 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces fro 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: 
present, (Academic year) hott, 
/ 
91-92 World Civilizations (3—3) ». Bure f. 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Hist 9” edi er 


AR s v à s ceive 
and world civilization since 1500. Students who receiV 
91-12 cannot receive credit for Hist 39-40. 
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à 
‘conp GROUP 


105-6 History of Science (3-3) Multhauf 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th century scien- 
tific revolution. Hist 106: scientific development from the 18th to the 
early 20th century. (Academic year) 

108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. (3) Hadley 

Uurvey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian 
Civilizations from the Neolithic period to the Islamic conquest. 

m Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. (3) Hadley 
Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 
civilizations: classical Greek civilization to the eve of the Roman con- 
West. (Fall) 

110 The Roman World to 455 A.D. (3) Hadley 

Tehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civili- 
Zation; Cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world 


i under Roman rule. (Spring) 

~12 Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
Development of the Latin Christian community. Hist 111: 4th to 11th 
century, Hist 112: 11th to 13th century. (Academic year) 

113 
Early Middle Ages (3) Andrews 


*diterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on Byzantium. 


lign; 
History of Africa (3) 


"itc of Political, cultural, and economic development from ancient 
mes to the present. 


121 
im Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
(rata, economic, intellectual, and cultural features of the Renaissance 
i th~16th centuries). Focus on Italy, but with attention to developments 

* Fance and England. 

127 


C 'eories of History (3) Lavine 
Titiques of 


l philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
lan-Maryia 


n dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views, Contempo- 


Tar 
Blaz Y Problems of historical knowledge. ^ (Fall) 
" d 9f Germany (3-3) Herber 
oliti à y : : 
to ‘tical, Social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from Reformation 
13 Nification. Hist 132: from unification to present. 
Hi 
“Story of World Communism (3) Thornton 
e Y ternational communist movement from its beginnings to the pres- 
lig. 4 1 (Spring) 
or E a " X 
i M History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 
Plomatic, Political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 


(D 
"ter 


“Dart 
Ment, 
al Course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy. 


ety, 


x 


M LE" " 


=, Ee R) 
[ad wx 
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; eM 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from th 


settlement to present. (Academic year) P 
H 
J 


141-42 History of France (3-3) ties 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141: from ef 
to Napoleon. Hist 142: from Napoleon to present. 


143 History of Eastern Europe (3) s as! i 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19t 
centuries. (Fall) ó 

144 History of Russia: Medieval to 1700 (3) 

Russian history to the reign of Peter the Great. (Fall) 6 

145 History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries (3) 

From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. f 
Tho 

146 History of Russia: Soviet Russia (3) 

Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. (Fall) T 

*147 Economic History of Europe (3) ne P 


r : : ; asis on ' 
Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis © and is 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalis 


pact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) p” 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 
Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who re 


(Academic ye 


Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. K 
151-52 History of England and Great Britain (3-3) te a 
Pi s 
Development of English civilization and its impact on E 
Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic ye p 
153 Tudor England (3) jg T 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and re ig 
ment of England, 1485-1603. m 
154 Stuart England (3) digi 
Main currents from 1603 to 1714; emphasis on political, r | 
and intellectual developments. (Spring) g 


157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) oust: 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century ber 150. 
who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for 


(Fall) y 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th a 
ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on Europ 
nomic, and cultural influences. (Spring) 


to 
" century iiid 


omic: 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Eco" 


HISTORY 321 


161 Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the Klarén 
Mexican and Cuban Experience (3) 
Social, economic, and political forces working to undermine the tradi- 
tional fabric of Latin American society; emphasis on historical roots of 


revolutionary movements. (Spring) 
163-64 an, an 
3-64 History of Latin America (3—3) Klarén 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through independ- 
ence, Hist 164: the national period (Academic year) 
165 History of Brazil (3) Staff 


Political, social, and cultural! aspects. 


166 History of Mexico (3) Klaren 
Political, social, and cultural aspects (Fall) 
167 American Colonial History (3) Haskett 


Settlement of colonies, development of provincial institutions, and emer- 
8ence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. 


(Spring) 
169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 


The crisis of the British Empire after the Seven Years War, the War for 
Ndependence, the Confederation period, the making and ratification of 


the Federal Constitution. (Fall) 
17 s . 
0 U.s, Early National History (3) Hin 
Politica]. diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, 


1789-1828. (Fall) 


71.5 
? US. Social History (3-3) 
Hist 171: 


daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of 


* Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the Urban-Industrial Era from 
1861 to present. 


3.5 
4 The Negro in American History (3-3) Brown 


The Place of Black Americans in the corpus of American history. 
Cademic year) 


175.. 
3-76 Us, Politic 


al History (3-3) Haskett 


ist 175: to the Civil War. Hist 176: Civil War to New Deal. (Aca- 
demic year) 


177 
The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 
“velopment of the South as a section in the ante-bellum period. 
?Pring) 
"179 
BOUS p 
EA Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
TOCe« . - Fs 
Ce of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
79- OF various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Hist 
CM : 1607 1865, Hist 180: from 1865 to present (Academic year ) 


Inte, 
rde 
Da 
p "ental cou i it 
rse offere« 


»y the departments of History and Economics 


yi | 
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181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Re | 
a n 
Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the / Amefict 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182 20th century. ( Acader! j| 
sui 
183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) ses | 
M ine poss 
Political. economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying P* í 
gu | 


184 Canada and the United States (3) 


Historical background and main trends in the relations! 


m 
rip of the | 


English-speaking peoples of North America. 


d 
185 Representative Americans (3) » © 
> scien" 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, t | 
ligion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. 4| 
- the! 
Guth 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) 
Development and characteristics of American cities. (Fall) , 
SU 
Joht 
187 History of Modern China (3) (Fol! 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. " 
ru 
Te 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) T er 
9 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation i) | 
munist Party of China from its founding to the present. E sit 
Ib 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) 
(Fall) m 
191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) in pis | 
idates 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidat | 
(Academic year) p vis? 
a" 
2] 
193 History of the Near East (3) 4 eif 
: an 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise area Qt? 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the "m 
breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fa g” 
json 3 
; " - javisoP 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) E f purot $ 
Beginning with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. Interaction * pren ft 
E E . Anglo ye 
western Asia, emphasis on the Turkish Straits, Suez, / f the 
perialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, and Jewish nationé lism, 
Soviet intrusion. jon 
: ^ r oft 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) | ev 
MSN : a .q 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutioni of the ? 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from - í 
era to present (Academic year) Sp 
D) 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and 
trends in history; representative selections 1 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 
for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


rom the class P 
199 c: ,nnot 


HISTORY 323 


te quisi , " "id 

tui uisite to all third group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep 
10; n : 

"a consent of instructor. 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 


Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for Hist 


199. .— (Fall and spring) 
2 M: 
03-4 Research Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Academic year) 
2 " , r troy 
05-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 
East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Hist 205: to the mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the communist take-over 
(1948), (Academic year) 


207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Grant 
Evolution of the communist movement in Russia. Party congresses, 
Omintern, Cominform, and other fundamentals of international com- 


munist organization. (Spring) 

208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
209. y 
10 Seminar; Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
2 Prerequisite: Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent. (Academic year) 
I. t 
12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 

21 Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

S. 

‘6 Junior Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Primarily for juniors. Study and discussion of selected topics. Admission 
n Y permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

-18 3 - 
Seminar. Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) Grant 
(Academic year) 

231 Semi * Michael 

minar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) ichae 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
Movement: emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 
(e ester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


23 " 
7 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign policy 
aring era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939. From Nazi-Soviet 
Partnership to the alliance with the West. Foreign policies of the cold 
2 ar. — (Fall) 
41-4 
Research Se 
Ferequisite: 
24546 
Research Se 


orme 


minar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber 


appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 


minar: Revolutionary Russia (3-3) Thompson 
: N rly Research 
“Ap st 245. 


An inte 


Seminar: Russian History) 
roots of the Revolution, 1840-1917. Hist 246: stages of the 


tde 
Party 
nent; : : : 
al course offered by the departments of History and Political Science. 


OSS ee 
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: iul 
Revolution, 1917—1940. Prerequisite: Hist 145, 146; OF equ 


(Academic year) 


/ 
247 Research Seminar: the Theory and Practice of s 
Modern Imperialism (3) 
(Fall) |» 
248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern Histor? 
Admission by permission of instructor. sf 
pav 
249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3) w) 
Prerequisite: Hist 149 or 150 or equivalent. Reading knowledge 9 
or German required (Hist 249— fall) , 
^ schwo™ 
251-52 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) Kenny; 
Prerequisite: Hist 151—52 or equivalent (Academic year) j 
Ko 


261—62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) yin y 
kil 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of undergraduate course wor 


American History (Academic year) 


271-72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 171-72 or equivalent "m 
‘ " Ra NE i ; . 3-3) 
273-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture we. | 
Prerequisite: Hist 173—74 or equivalent (Academic year ! i 
alternate years) gf | 
275-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent ( Academic year) 
278 Research Seminar: American History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 181—82 or equivalent (Academic year) 
283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) yrs 
. "V co 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American History 
(Hist 283—fall) yf 
Y pill, P 
285-86 Research Seminar: Early American History, 
1607-1828 (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. 
"16 ; r s 1 — 3 P 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) jthit 


. pet W 
a specialist rep 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by writes er 
iss 


methodology of his chosen discipline; each student ,rmiss 

, c 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by P 
structor. (Spring) 


T| "PE" " — ` : 3) 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (- 


(Spring) ] 


. 2 rogram- 
* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Progra 


HISTORY 325 


28 : " 

" 9 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Thornton 
Research and writing seminar on selected topics in modern Japanese his 

tory from the Meiji restoration 1868 to the present (Spring) 


291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era praan 
of World War I (3) 
(Fall) 


292 Rex | 
2 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era mer 
of World War II (3) 


(Spring) 
293.9 
4 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) Davison 
Prerequisite Hist 193 or equivalent (Hist 294— spring) 
295 9 
796 Res à i 
Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 


Prerequisite: Hist 1 


299 
3 à 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and Spring) 


95-96 or equivalent 


N 
ORTH GROU P 


Tere, 

js: ist 
TETH SNE to a 
“ation , 9 all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-group prep 


Foi Consent of instru 
: "gr - ctor. 
arily g 5 "up History courses are limited to graduate students: but they are pri- 
^ 9ctora] students, 
11-15 
Readings in Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
(Hist 312. spring) 
34 » 
Readinoc ; 
adings in Modern European History (3-3) Davison 
Ms 4 CR 342—spring) 
Reading. . a 
35] Adings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
2 Readings «. ;. , 
61 Adings in English History (3-3) Schwoerer, Kenny 
EN 5 R 
€adings ; ; "laré 
" dings in Latin American History (3-3) Klarén 
S Read 
ings ; A ia ‘ 
E ngs in American Social History (3-3) 
74 Readi 
ings : a - 2 
"hat On the Negro in American Culture (3 3) Brown 
Cadem;.. " -— 
355. “mic year 1974 75 and alternate years) 
fading, in rr a 
ist ngs in U.S, Political History (3—3) Haskett 
St 376. f; : 
A fall) 
~ Reading. ; +. : 
ik p ™ Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
i: American economic history. Hist 380: modern I uropean 
e 4 history (Academic year) 


e d 
*nta] Department of History and 


the American Studies Program 
Ourse 
urse offered by the d 


lepartments of History and Economics. 


*221Rza et 


EC 
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381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3—3) | 
(Hist 382—fall) 


385-86 Readings 
(Hist 386 


387-88 Readings 
(Hist 388 


395-96 Readings 


in Early U.S. History (3-3) 


—fall) j 
Tho? 

in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) 
-fall) | 


in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


net 


i e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy £ 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) gl 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 fo di 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring) 


Honors Program—Columbian College 


H.E. Yeide, Jr., Coordinator | 


Limited to selected sophomores (see page 70). | 


FIRST GROUP 
f 
1 Seminar: the Great Ideas of the West (3) e w 
Reading, discussion, and research involving works crucial Pme N 
standing of the great Western their historical dev 
contemporary relevance. Examination of problems and cates 
at the roots of most modern scholarly disciplines. (Fall) 


ideas 


21-22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3-3) conte 
: n : . 4 ajor / 
Reading, discussion, and research dealing with one ma) ig of " 
; s 
problem each semester, utilizing the perspectives and in 


academic disciplines. (Academic year) 


23 Independent Honors Study (3) 
Admission by prior approval of Honors Program Adv 


jl 


of. 
jsory p 


: : , member. 
A major study project supervised by a faculty mem 
paper or report required. (Spring) 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


org Pp 


Gaston Sigur (Director), C.F. Elliott, S.A. Grant, Andrew GY adim 
ton, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, F.H. Michael, C.A. Mond 
Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, R.Y.C. 1! 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 327 
ASSOC Y. 

I | 
h ATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE | 
BB... 
Hsia, Eesti, Eleanor Hadley, Abraham Halpern, John Hardt, Tao-tai " 
ard Ramundo, Philip True, R.K. White, T.W. Wolfe 


è ic and tudies offers specialized graduate study in the School 
AG International Affairs Students who lack background in Soviet and 
are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the adviser 


M ol owing: p. raduate work. Related preparatory undergraduate courses include | I 
189, 19e. ES 101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170; Hist 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 187, 1 
ner descriptio F - 5, 101, 112, 115, 160, 162, 163, 193, 194; Psyc 151. as. 
‘Criptions Y the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pages 176-77. a 
"i 9! the courses listed below, see the appropriate departmental listing. i 
Noms | 
d Seminar: Soviet Ex onomy (3) Hardt K M | 
m minar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt | 
“Ommunist Countries (3) ll 
-conomy of Communist China I (3) Yin ^" 
p OHOmy of Communist China II (3) Yin i 
^ COnOmy of Japan (3) Hadley | a B 
ORA pir ; I 
É AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 1 
DOS li 
pine: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski ll M i 
hie : Geography of China (3) True T 
Story l2 E 
i BI 
"i-e Seminar: A ; > | | | 
X Semina. ‘ fodern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov P d 
; 4r: the Communist Party of the Soviet Grant i Ei 
208 Rego” 3) i 
4 ma Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton WE I 
leminay- tpi and Soviet Thought (3-3) Grant 4. Di 
Pg Seminar- Reo Soviet Relations (3) rade Michael | 
esearch "s iet Foreign Polic y, 1917 -1953 (3) ; Petrov | | 
esearch Ec Revolutionary Russia (3-3) j l'hompson i 
295 Seminar. sri History of € hinese Communism (3) Thornton INI 
Us 9 Research S * ern Japanese History (3) Sigur | | 
Wh Readings E Awad the Modern Far East (3-3) ' Johnson Ii 
95° Readings n Russian History (3 3) Thompson l 
796 éag i in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton IM 
Une, 55 in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson | 
213 im SCIENCE 
214 (4 Co à | 
Yos. nar Communist Systems (3-3) Linden 
224 eadin E the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) StafT | 
<2 Semin - A Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden 
229 ar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


*adino, ; 
8S in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden | 
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231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


232 Seminar: International Communications (3) . 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Ww 
237 Chinese Law (3) Rami 
238 Soviet Law (3) Mic 
253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Mic 
254 Colloquium: East Asia (3) 6 | 
255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 9 
257-58 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3-3) gin 
265—66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) gii 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) oy 


270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) 
274 Principles and Problems of International Political 
3 : Ji 
Communication (3) we 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 3) H 
294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea C pit 
295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) pi 
296 The Communist Role in Far Eastern International i 
Politics (3) y 
298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) liott. ip 
325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elli 
PSYCHOLOGY 4 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 


International Affairs 


See “Public and International Affairs." 


Italian 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


Japanese 


See “East Asian Languages and Literatures.” 
Journalism 1 M 


Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.L. Coppenbarger bins 
" 1 > ` ^ qns 
Associate Professors R.C. Willson (Chairman), Philip Rob 


JOURNALISM 329 


On” Professorial Lecturers Peter Weaver, C W. Puffenbarger, H.E. Paine, 

Assistan pratenta, Peter Silberman ; ' " 

Clare cra essorial Lecturers R.L. € ourage, George Cheely, J.P. McGill, 
awford, Elie Rogers 

Bache) 


: Ji » . 
Quire d of Arts with a major in Journalism (De partmental).—The following re- 
5 must be fulfilled 


, The : > : ; 
Major ; general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students planning to 
4, 9Urnalism should t 


si ake Engl 4 rather than Engl 2 in satisfying the English 
. i. requirement.) 
Sand ¢ *Quisite courses Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72: P Sc 4 and 6 or 


im, ited Courses in the major—24 hours of second group courses in Journal- 
a, 133 mg (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 
» 137, 138, 139. 151, 

as à minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester hours 
an ent of c QUrses, chosen in consultation with the major adviser, in one other 
t in Scie olumbian College of Arts and Sciences. Students electing a minor 
Ment, nce may fulfill this requirement with courses in more than one depart- 


Depa 
tment 
to Jour i "mi Prerequisite: 


b: GRoyp 


Jour 111 with a grade of B or better is prerequisite 
» 137, 138, 139, and 196 


71.3 
2 Introducti a 
J Toduction to Mass Communication (3—3) Willson 
Ou : a x - 
ln 71 Evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi- 
me, Social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Jour 72: mass 
la, Prob e 


ms of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media-govern- 


ent relat; ' 
à relations, (Academic year) 


Nb GROUp 
11] 
tte (3) Robbins 
ather; A " 
Spring) © evaluating, and writing news. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall and 
115 N 
ew, TU i 
Pres. Pf Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbarger 
tios ation of News copy, pictures, and other graphic material for publi- 
116 ’ Valuation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. (Spring) 


AYO, “ayout and Design (3) Paine 
and sim? PO8raphy, 


imil and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs, 
ar Public E 
(Fall) Public 


ations for associations. institutions, and industry. 

Mas,,, 

ri zine Editing (3) 
editor's pa ge 

Boa, rs responsibility 


for p n Planning 
era and spec 


to publisher and readers Setting the editorial 
content and production to meet them. Editing copy 
ialized magazines 
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**r'sxra 
=? 
oy, 2 = 


N 
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will 
121 Feature Writing (3) denti 
; ; f : : n 
Free-lancing magazine articles, material obtained through indepe 
vestigation. (Fall) 
125 Science Writing (3) 
Writing science news for the mass media. 


| 
f Robh! 
133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) | 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) » d 
[2] 
135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) 
Specialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) » 
ilbe 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) vot 
n 
Coverage and writing of federal government news from the po! 
of the press association. (Spring) 
ws : rawford: ^. 
138 Investigative Reporting (3) Weaver, Crawf nd ". 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economie a 
affairs. (Fall and spring) oe 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) — 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring) 

140 Photojournalism (3) 


Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration ? 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, ry 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction. Laborato 


(Spring) poe 
141 Advanced Photojournalism (3) io 


skills 
For advanced photojournalism students who want to pem g Pg | 
photography, editing, and layout. Special emphasis on story-t 2 
picture essays, and photography in the print media. Labor? 


Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24. (Spring) T 
(Fall and spring) y 

] 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) pamen T ] 
-- j " i e i 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for si ic ins sit! 

cies, commercial establishments, educational and other p" 

Case histories of successful programs. (Fall) o | 


146 Government Information (3) 


of 
role © sf 
Growth of information activities in government and the ‘orm mal 


info 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government or 
erations. (Spring) Ro 
„d| ! 
150 News Coverage in Washington (3) he natio ls 
t j " 
A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in ilie Fr K 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the loc: al G 
to major news centers; practice coverage. R 
: E 
151 Editorial Writing (3) NM 
ial pag ( 


Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editor! 
editorials and columns of news commentary in a free 


press: 


^ 
uw 
- 


LATIN AMERICAN ST UDIES 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washington 
area news Office. Admission restricted to Journalism majors selected by 
a departmental committee. (Fall and spring ) 


* 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 


Social Problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects with 
Social dimensions Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor, Limited enrollment. (Spring) 

l " 

96 Senior Project (3) Staff 


Formerly Seminar) 


Pen only to journalism majors, Major journalistic effort undertaken in 
Consultation with a member of the Journalism staff. A written request 
escribing the project must be presented to the staff member for approval, 


and filed with the student’s adviser in the semester before registration. 
(Fall and spring) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
empt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and the 
neWspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
Ic Characters, right of privacy. (Fall) 


Teedom of 


Lat; 
“American Studies 


| Mur ‘emer ei: Sika 
TTE 
larvin G Apa LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
' 0 3 
PR Kia ion (C hairman) , T.F. Carroll, H.H, Hinrichs, R.L. Humphrey, 


Jw. Robb, F.R. Siegel, K.L. Storrs. George Stuart 


Wi Arts With c 


l "Ing tann: ı major in Latin Americ an Studies (Interdepartmental).— 
' The è equireme 


M “Mts must be fulfilled: 

3. equis; x requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. 

A Require "ot, —Anth 2, Econ 1 2, P Sc 4 or 5. 

qvae . COUrses in related areas- Span 1-2, 3-4: or equivalent. (Span 9-10 
e Wired ~ commended, ) 

74; p S pe in the maior (a) Anth 172; Econ 185-86: Geog 161; Hist 


lina, or Othe ap /8; and 6 semester hours chosen from Span 151 Sz, 155 56, 
Strap, Minar Orne courses. (b) 18 semester hours, including an interdis- 

y -5/) in one of the following areas Anthropology, Economics, 
egional Science, Hispanic I iteratures, History, or Political Science, 


“Part Men 


tal |. 
Course 
offere, " 
Tered by the departments of Journalism and Art 


ML LASTE 
yrQ-, uat 


S 
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«acl 
The required courses listed in (a) which are in the selected area may © r 
in computing the required 18 semester hours for (b). of p 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—See the School 
and International Affairs, pages 170—74, 175. 


is 
` . 1 " n ican H 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin Ament aur 


r „an Liter 
as an area of specialization in the field of History, Spanish American Tai 
an area of specialization in the field of Romance Languages and m id 
Politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the field of Poli 
COURSES DEALING WITH LATIN AMERICA 
Anthropology—170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 272, 287 
Economics—185—86, 233, 234, 285-86, 287 
Geography and Regional Science—127, 161, 261, 287 
History—161, 163—64, 165, 166, 261—62, 287. 361-62 
Political Science—177, 178, 277—78. 287 " 
Portuguese—31-—32 955 256,” 
Spanish—91-92, 141, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 424 

264, 266, 287 
Management Science mae 
: " 
ttf 


Pe 
/ofseY: ^^. 
Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, M.M. won law 
Professorial Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, M.H. Schwartz, Charles (y 
Walther "T 
K ins 
Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., R.L. Holland, E.K. W 
man), Jerry Harvey, W.E. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave 
Adjunct Associate Professor H.C. Demoody ssel 
r ; asmu 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, John Lobuts, Jr., D.B. Ra 


SECOND GROUP 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) ; 
(Formerly Introduction to Data Processing) . erodi“ 


Basic principles and methods. A management-orien »r-bas (4 
the fundamentals, potentials, and problems of compu aa and 
essing as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlli : 
making (Fall and spring) 
; (3 
119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) E) 
(Formerly Data Processing Programming) . introduci 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices. 
concepts and techniques of computer programming ! 
and COBOL languages. Emphasis placed on developr 
ing of the logic necessary to solve business data pro 
ment science problems on a third generation digita 


ing t 
sing 
nent and 
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Programs are run on the University’s IBM 370 computer. Prerequisite 
Bt 118, (Fall and spring) 


120 ^ 
information Systems Development I (3) Demoody, Smith 
ormerly Data Pro essing Systems) 


inteeoment of the systems concept and its relationship to Organizational 
involved 5^ decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 

In the initia] development of new or revised computer-based in 
lon systems, €.£., systems analysis and design phases Prerequisite 
> Or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


12 
*l Information 


fu x : i à 
rther examination of the information systems development process 


includi : : . 
0 iding concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
Peration, 


System. P 


Systems Dev elopment II (3) Demoody, Smith 


and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
lerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor 


l 
22 Special Studie 


A s in Information Systems (3) Demoody, Smith 
n inde . i 
men ndependent or group-study project in information systems develop- 
Or field Ich may involve faculty supervised research, a case study project, 
Organi: “*Perience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private 
ization, Prerequisite: Met 121 or permission or instructor 
GROUp 
201 
dva 
ne ini . 4 B 
Princ: ER Administrative Management (3) Ericson, Eastin, Brown 
"iples . 4 . 
(F. přes and Practices common to administrative units of all kinds. 
and spring) 
203 wy 
hem; ice 
Math Mes for Management (3) Holland 
ematica ` en 
lems p i ìl concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
an ar ations of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
(Fall ana *'Bebra to Optimization problems Prerequisite: algebra 
2 Spring) 
* Quantitative Fac P XM á 
Sur, actors in Administration (3) Rasmussen, Holland 
Urvey 
Proble s quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
a * Potential. , , 
areas tentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
for their . e prop 
heor application Topics include probability, statistical decision 
(Fap > “Near Progr: ; 
all à œj &ramming, Waiting line, inventory replacement models 
Spring) 
Beh; T " 
y k Ti : 
Indi; tal avior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Winslow, Harvey 
"^ rot BE ipa 
etat Pplicat; ui intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
Xerci $ and lon ~* Social science research to administration Learning 
Tactical . 
208 u Practical applications emphasized (Fall and spring) 
rr 
St à t Issues in Orpaniecs: ; : 
Sudy h Panizational Behavior (3) Winslow 
Inte, avi bs ad : 
nt Oral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics. 


» Organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 
nce research, Prerequisite: Mgt 207. (Fall and 


334 ( 


210 


N 
N 


N 
w 


224 


225 


227 
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py 
" 
Review of current research. theory, and practice related to the ro 
change. Basic principles of planned change; individual, group: pe 
tion, community, and cultural change. Emphasis on human ud’ 
research and theory related to the change process, Prerequisite: | 
(Fall and spring) , 

yf 


Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 


Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 


ile 4 ; iffe con 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different piz" 


organizational structure, processes, and growth. Models of Me 
change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiat y 
to further organizational development. The methods of act it. 
team building, confrontation methods, Objectives analysis, qe 
search, and structural revision will be related to organization? 
ment processes, Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. (Fall) 


Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lipp it 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual Pg 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process betwen cot, 
or group and another person or group. Dynamics Of ; nal ^, 
process will be explored as well as role differences in int shi 
ternal consultation. Development of skill in the helping relat ce 

be furthered within the framework of interpersonal relation © (e 
laboratory experiences, Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. " 


Theory and Management of Systems (3) js. P 
Introduction to systems theory and qualitative systems anam 8 
of systems in organizations and their impact on manage an 

point of view, enterprise as a system, effect of technical ps ems M 
systems on organization structure, information-decision SY equis 
design, and dynamic aspects of organizational systems. Pre 


201, 204 or 225 (off campus), 207. (Fall) " 4 
2 "Wm , ssen, 

Managerial Statistics I (3) Rasmus 

(Formerly Introduction to Managerial Statistics) "1 


eati 
The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applic nit 
agement science and operations research. Topics inclue® ut 
ables; discrete and continuous probability distribution? ction y 
other descriptive measures: sampling theory; and an intro sis. per^ 
tical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analys" 


Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) yl 
REDS asmusse™ ^ uy 
Managerial Statistics II (3) Rasm f rt 
: -ues 0 f 

Management applications of the theory and tech iP 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and wo dis g 

: 7 Ja e 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of pr en gl 


regression and correlation, analysis of time series, and the (P 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, ? 2 

" . n . y n 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 


spring) "i 
Mathematical Programming: Techniques and ø 
Applications (3) nonl g 


T : : : inear ant f 
Technical and management considerations of line " jine? 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspect 
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| Ming, 


Formulation of linear programming models Studies of applica- 
| tions of linear Programming. Introduction to theory and application = 
| nonlinear Programming Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall) 

228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
(Formerly Systems A nalysis by Simulation) 
survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques. 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, Markov chains. dynamic 


rere. icite ?2? 
Programming, game theory, and network flows. Prerequisite Mgt 225, 
227 E a , 


eminar: Management Science and Hardgrave 
Perations Research (3) 


UPervised Study in depth and advanced projects in management science 


"c: Operations research, Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 227; or permission of 
Instructor, (Spring) 
230 ` : 
dministration of Research and Development (3) D. Roman 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R& environment: Operational aspects; management problems in military, 
BoVernn tal, and industrial organizations: Project selection, resource allo- 
ann, Personne], Planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 
(Fall) : 
23] 
i ini i t an 
Do inar; Administration of Research and D. Roma 
evelopment (3) i 
dividual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with Ke 
Ases of research and development management. Topic will vary each 
Ime the Course js Offered according to the emerging technology, current 
Perationa] Problems, and student interest Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester 
ne research and development management or permission of in- 
Structo,. 
249 
mutvey of Information Adams, Demoody, McCarthy, Smith 
ec 
(F. hnology (3) 
Merth, : - 
erly Met 218 Survey of Data Pre cessing) 
Managem n Y b " ; * “Once and 
trends &°™eNt-oriented Presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, anc 


and " Computer hardware and software. information Systems design 
On deve ©Pment, Organizational impact, and effective Management; mile- 
es £ 


*vo]y; Past and Current research: Computer technology as a rapidly 
"IDE force of m 


esi ajor significance in business, government, and industry. 
Who" Or students without prior information technology experience 
(Fall .» not plan to take additional information technology courses. 

4nd spring) 
^1 Man 

and „Semen Information Systems Development McCarthy 
(Fo,,, Plication (3) 

Ormep|y, fet 221) 


infor, P rary theories and practices in the development -€ nt 
Specific... Systems. Participation in the design of information systems 
i 0th management and systems design Personnel 
Managen Ms developmen process studied and evaluated, Impact oí 
i ation Systems upon the organization and m cnin 
Course ; TOCesses evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 
ation technology. or Permission of instructor (Fall) 


lca 
in the Mons. The roles of ! 


ëe 


F 
Ra 
yc xt-*_4_2 © 


V 
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242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) Wofsey, nd fi 
(Formerly Mgt 220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems 4 
Management) root 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information Pr oft? 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment an 
development. Selection of computers and related software Print) 
ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. (SP 


A 


243 Management of Information T echnology (3) ation) 


(Formerly Mgt 223 Management of a Data Processing Organt 
Advanced course: emphasis on principles, practices, and tren 
management of information technology. Topics include the 
control of an information processing installation; trends, pgi Jic?! 
and advanced technology in the computing milieu and their ! 
for information processing management; and analysis of the Pi 
of the data processing activity internally and externally, accor 
veloped criteria. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or 


| 

of instructor. (Fall) 

; ` " ! 

244 Information Systems and McCarthy 4i 
Telecommunication (3) (inf 

Study of the growing linkages among the technology 9 à f 


processing, information transmission. and organization d 
computers, communications, and managers—from two poro 
(1) new potentials for improved management, and Q d 
problems of informations systems design, implementation, " 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


245 Data Base Management (3) d yates fto 


An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of ba 
niques for developing and implementing an effective daonan 
Topics include data base organization, creation, and mats 

and economic justification; evaluation criteria; standardizat : 

an jsl’ ft 


systems; impact of packaged data management systems; prered 

the current state-of-the-art in data base development. ik 

119, 241. (Spring) 3 
249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) con? 

(Formerly Met 222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer A 


omP. c I 
Current problems in the design and implementation of € ssi b; 
systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art throug visite 
leading experts in the field, analysis of literature. preted 
242, 243; or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring 


262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) theo 
n x tive E 
Primarily for doctoral students. Current and prospect! pics ! m 

tice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint va 


eral systems theory, game theory, axiology and manageme ry, M 
thetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, decision visite’ 
and creativity models, and general semantics. Prered 
204, 207, 224. (Fall and spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) ia anal) May 
Research techniques, sources of information, array i and sp" 


interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


| NN PRESNGSE S E 


ak T. , J < 1a WI :nyon, C hoy > 
(l C IVerman (C irman), c c 
I: s avid Nels on, T P I ve J H witt K N 
a 


Ay rial Lecturers D.M. Dribin, vende fite heer eee or a 
yade Pro essors W.A Smith, Dagm: ) 

A. Teen, Ruth Bari, Myrna Lee : 

4 ae Pro €SSOrial I e, turer S.L. Brods y 

Aun "Ofessors E.A. Stone, H.D. Junghenn 

“tant p Vessorial Lec turer Mabel Morris 


ics (Depart- 
. 7 in Mathematics 
: elor of 4 Bachelor of Science with a major in Mt 
rts or ache ^ 3 
Pul e Ollowing requirements must be Seen "X. 
ape —/ 3, 82 . id : 

i e 8enera] requirements as Stated on Pm 0.0 papali. ik 31. 
The "equis conn’ -Math 31, 32, 33 (Math 30. 
n. QUisite Courses—_Ma k ates ‘ily 
1 Vaid upon examination before parsi baia 24 semester hours of second- 
ly p dUired n apes in the major. a minimum of 21, 123, 139. and 140. It is 
in? POUrses in Mathematics including Math 106, - teta or Russian, and 

Stro, : M pd ents take French, an ti Economics. 
‘them, wy recommended that a^ subjects as Physics, Statistics, 
nd relate Courses in such ; 

jEineerip 


j ed Mathematics 
ba Arts or Bachelor of Science with a "mn Applied Me 

l. pa ental) — e following rne in ^ | Eos 
: : = 7 cte Dt ea Lea 30, a prerequisite to Math 3 

. R uire on examinat before registration). 

(a) Stat ao nes In related areas: 

(b) pj 


i i a ise , 
é rith the advi 
: i t I to be selected, in consultation 
mes er hours w r 


d be chosen 
hours must 
idag east 12 semester F Me num- 
Teas of lication. At leas chosen from cours 1 
d lọ} Tea, and the Pra tmr hours must ‘ct aea Electrical 
Lvl i ud i science, Civil E E 
trip highe or Courses in Applied Sc 


inistrati Mechanical Engi- 

SS us "ering Administration, Wiad Foi 
r * pe ions Ros A ee er d Engineering and Applied Se 
logue. pi rations esearch, see the . ke = 
ey la] nd Management Sciences—courses MÀ. acer 
"E Econ 1-2 101 02 123 199: E Ad 261, 269, 281- 2, 2 c - A = 
y 285. M t 101 102 113 124; OR 201, 209. wt 22 : 
VE i me i H d Mats “2 d kd sed Chem 111—12, 

! i | Physic Ci ~, a “hose 

~ Ig tin “ming and Physica] Sciences— courses c 


3 198, 201, 
; 91, 192. 193, 196, b 
» 204 Z^» 140, 166, 167, 168. $2206, 190, 15 254 28 BN 262 263 
: imus ete ae p 62, 197: and any course offering in 
i ' 131, 157 58, 159, 161-62. : à ; 
‘a lij "Gineerin, 


'ngineering. or Physics. 
and Computer Science, Mechanical ori 157, 158. 
I02 113 Puter Sciences -courses chosen -—- pA ge 
equi y 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 113, 157: 8, ate hiig of second- 
X ^ Man, tice, majora mn d MÀ À 181-82. It is also 

es in . : : : 111, 112. 39. “i 2 

Yn at €matics. Including Math ; - 
Qu d that Students take French, German, or Russian. 
ma^ Are s 


l n M € feld of M. t P Si ac r's degree 
i} athen j rer is te: a Bachelo 
Te | ath, . h matics — e equisi - 
: th "n ati i à; tis U; i - ity or an equivalent degree. " 0 
: app | E d nts must compiete 3 
Ts of : *quirements Pages 92.99 Stu -: t 
E rse w rk wi wi a thesis. 
| : ts "Ours /ork ith or ithout 1 


le ithematics.—Pre- 
Science in the field of Applied Mathem. 
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i 


d| 
requisite: a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Mathematics or a related fiel i 
as Statistics, a physical science, Engineering, or Economics. e "i 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. Course work is divide pi 
Mathematics courses and courses from one Area of Application -Econom nd 
neering (Civil, Computer Science, Electrical, Engineering Administration, | 
or Operations Research), Physics, Statistics, Urban and Regional Planning: j| 
in the chosen Area of Application are selected in consultation with the re 
partment. por) 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester g is? 
approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research. At le if 
mester hours must be in Mathematics courses, with no more than 3 0 d M 
second-group courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selecte gli 9 
Application. Theses are jointly supervised by the Department of Mathem 
the department concerned with the Area of Application. aW 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 seme” o 
of course work; at least 15 of these must be in Mathematics courses, Wit vire™| 
than 6 semester hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis P eas 
Master of Science for Teachers.—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree ale 
semester hours or equivalent in Mathematics courses, including the ed" 
Math 31; experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. " d 
Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group 4 
courses, including Math 168. 1 f 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Mathematics.—Required: the gener oe, y 
ments, pages 92-96, 99-101. The Departmental doctoral program comm! NA 
consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be joni j/ 
fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examin^ y s) 
the two languages, selected from French, German, and Russian, which " jid 
the foreign language requirement; and (3) the four areas of study ! "i 
student must prepare for the General Examination. The doctoral progra™ y 9 
will appoint a Director of Research when the student has selected (prefer? 


i 


" 
in his program) one of the following research fields for his dissertation: ; "n. 
Analysis (Abstract Differential Equations, Functional Equations, Genetti vis” 
tions, Groups of Operators), Group Representations, Linear Algebra (Ne Tm j 
ory), Logic, Measure and Integration, Ordinary and Partial Differentia! y, 
Theory of Numbers, and Topology (General Topology, Analytic Topolo | 
logical Groups). P d 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics? 
the Education curriculum, page 78. 

Required: the Mathematics option and the professional courses liste 
115, 119. 


4 


aont 


FIRST GROUP \ 
b 

.. and 
3 College Algebra (3) Morris 9^ 4 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra be vL 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school 4 
high school geometry. (Fall and spring) g 
j 


., and 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris # 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of ui 4 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor)- 
spring) j 
: s an ` 
9 General Mathematics I (3) Smith A 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequen 


ce. 
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number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
(Fall and spring) 


10 General Mathematics I (3) Smith and Staff 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability, Prerequisite: Math 9. (Fall and spring) 

30 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Olynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school al- 
Bebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must 


take a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and 
Spring) 
31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Green and Staff 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
unctions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* 
Fall and spring) 


3 z 

? Calculus of Several Variables (3) Green and Staff 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, curves. Pre- 
Tequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 

33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Green and Staff 
Differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, Green 
and Stokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 

3 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 


lanagement Sciences I (3) 

Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential and integral 
Calculus of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic func- 
tions. New students must take a placement examination in algebra prior 
to registration, (Fall and spring) 


32 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 
anagement Sciences II (3) 
Functions of severa] variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, 
-agrange multipliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix 
algebra, determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: 
ath 51, (Fall and spring) 


' 


] 
"COND GROUP 


10 
l Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and predi- 
Cate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. Open 
to sophomores with permission of Department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 
Permission of instructor. (Fall) 


] x 
02 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 
E Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of the 


Math 


30 Ma . . 
y be Waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
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«adiri 
real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of instr? 
(Spring 1974 and alternate springs) na 

[2 
103 Foundations of Mathematics for the Nonmathematician (3) ps 
e å sagt COD, 
A popular approach. Set-theoretic foundations of mathematics, ¢ 
tivism, finitary and intuitionistic mathematics, computability a ; s 
bility; Turing machines and the Goedel theorems: the parado ai! 
classical systems of logic. Prerequisite: two years of high schoo 


matics. (Fall) pri 
104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) y ie 
Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and is oe 
with other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. PrereqU! 
years of high school mathematics. Gre 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) (P 


Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. 
1974 and alternate falls) 


a” 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Henney ap ft 


Differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integra 
tial equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fal ) l 


: : ag nd 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Henney ? pit 
Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equations, p i 
value problems, partial differential equations. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) j / 

; and "^. 

113 Graph Theory (3) Bari 3 J 

Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; olo 

tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; | 

problems. Prerequisite: Math 32. T. 

121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3) Lee ae, 

Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings be^ 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with pe 

Department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 

(Academic year) d 

a nó "| 

123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee Qu 

Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices nd 

and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math J 

(Fall) y 


„ntz and 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz # Pl 


A . 3 È wen F. or 9 g 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, veci zv 
characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic 
requisite: Math 31 or 52. (Fall) pi’ 


f 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) p 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Spring 1975 and alternate pf 


j 


and rd 


135 Projective Geometry (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Fall 1973 
falls) 


MATHEMATICS 341 


ys 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman and Staff 
v Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
ý | the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
F requisite: Math 33, (Fall and spring) 
f : 
' 140 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman and Staff 
| Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contraction maps, 
j implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequisite: Math 
i 9 or equivalent. (Spring) 
| 
] 141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Liverman and Staff 
| Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differential 
Beometry, Prerequisite: Math 140. 
l " r . = r E 
42 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 139. (Fall) 
1 < 3 ud 
33 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Brodsky 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
Computers, Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equa- 
tions, Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear equations. 
“imple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or equiva- 
lent. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
1 A : 
54 Difference Equations (3) Brodsky 


Introduction to finite differences equations and their solution. Physical 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to moti- 
Vàte and apply the techniques developed. Generating functions. Analysis 
Of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or 


equivalent. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 
157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney and Staff 
hs prerequisite: Math 139. (Spring) | 
ntroduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral domains, and 

fields; Properties of integers and rational numbers. Prerequisite: Math 

9r equivalent. 

Toduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 

Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, change of basis. 

rerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 

ntroduction to Geometric Theories for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 

Ostulationa] developments of Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries. 

i l'érequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 

63 d 
Advanced Calculus for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Rigorous re-examination of one-variable calculus, emphasis on limit, con- 
Inuity, differentiability, Riemann integration. Prerequisite: Math 160 or 
Permission of instructor. 


16. : 
4 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 


Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number system. Prerequi- 
Site: Math 31 or equivalent. 


* 
161 Int 


*162 1 


* 


7 t i Je T4 * = 
» Or stuj Candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 
5 ommended by the Department of Education. 


nts rec 
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; ands 
*165 Introduction to Theory of Numbers for Teachers (3) Bari a" 


. «f r e 
Selected topics from theory of numbers. Prerequisite: Math 31 0 
alent. 


; j and 
*166 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) Bari a 
Graph theory with applications to matchings, networks, e 
economics, psychology, biology, puzzles. Prerequisite: Math 3 
alent. 


. anii 
*167 Introduction to Topology for Teachers (3) Bari à? 


. : s m : isite: 
Elements of topology with some simple applications. Prerequis 
163 or permission of instructor. 


and 9! 
*168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari a" 


m mp soar 
Critical examination of secondary school mathematics conna (d 
niques, and programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission 0 | 

il ` : ari and 
*169 Proseminar in Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari rch. H 
Topics in mathematics; emphasis on directed individual reses 
requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. 


181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3—3) E Ti 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of -— jl 
senior status as a major in Applied Mathematics. (Aca g| 


191 Special Topics (arr.) 


Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credi 

(Fall or spring) y| 
195 Reading and Research (arr.) TA 

Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to M priat # 

and Applied Mathematics majors with demonstrated capacity. e 

proval of instructor required. May be repeated for credit. 

spring) | 


THIRD GROUP [ 


- ato “a 
Requirements for graduate degrees in Mathematics at George Washing" (o 


versity are described on pages 337-38. Courses in Mathematics for 
ment of these requirements are given jointly by Catholic University 9 ar Yu 
George Washington University, and Georgetown University each lie © 
location (1973-74— George Washington University; 1974-75—Cat 
versity of America; 1975-76— Georgetown University). 

Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every year. 


1973-74 TEACHING STAFF FROM COOPERATING UNIVERSITIES | 
Catholic University of America | 


Professors Witold Bogdanowicz, Parfeny P. Saworotnow 
Associate Professors Gustav B. Hensel, John N. Welch 


Assistant Professors Charles Byrne, Leonard J. Gallagher, Joseph 
owicz 


y. MF 


E ; "m " 
* Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, tea 
training, or students recommended by the Department of Education. 
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| G 
y “Ogetown University 
jt | Professo, J ‘ 
ioci s John Lagnese, Arnold P. Stokes 
at, > -R ICM > Datk 
ji Assistane Professors E. Ray Bobo, Richard F. Datko 


rofessors George Benke, Giuliano Gnugnoli, Bruce Orcutt, Ronald 


| 


torization domains, polynomial rings; modules Over rings, including tensor 
product; semi-simple rings and algebras, including the Wedderburn 
orem; Noetherian rings, including primary decomposition theorem. 


i 9Sler, Allen B. Tucker 
f 
| Vg A 
/ * 
j 201 Graduate Algebra I (3) = 
Groups, including Sylow theorems, direct decomposition of finitely gen- 

| erated Abelian groups, solvable nilpotent and simple groups, free groups. 
| (Fall 1973) 

* 

202 Graduate Algebra II (3) ise 
| Rings, including prime and maximal ideals, Euclidean and unique fac- 


Ferequisite: Math 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1974) 

2 

03 Graduate Algebra III (3) Bobo 

lelds, including Galois theory, valuation theory. Prerequisite: Math 
< OF permission of instructor. (Fall 1973) 
20. 
* Rings and Homology (3) 
Terequisite: Math 202 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1974) 

205 ! 
Homological Algebra and Category Theory (3) Michaelowicz 
Categories, functors, natural transformations examples; functor categories, 
Crotient Categories; universal arrows, limits; adjoint functors, monads 
ar Ples); Abelian categories; imbedding theorems; modules, projective 
nd injective; extensions and satellites, Ext and Tor. Prerequisite: Math 

20 9r permission of instructor. (Spring 1974) 

6-7 
Quadratic Forms E TI (3-3) Katz 
19: Quisite undergraduate course in linear algebra. Academic year 
973.74) : 

0g : 

Combinatorics (3) Bari 

1973 Quisite undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra. (Fall 
~10 

Representations of Groups I-II (3-3) 

197 asite: Math 202 or Permission of instructor. (Academic year 

211 j 
Group Theory I (3) Bobo 
r € 

21 “requisite: Math 201. (Spring 1974) 

2 
Group Theory II (3) 
Terequisite- Math 211. (Fall 1974) 

213 No 


an algebra. Prerequisite: Math 202. (Spring 1975) 


LA 
= s uta * 
- | 


LI 
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214 Algebraic Number Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 203 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1975) 


215 Topics in Algebra (3) 


ANALYSIS 

a 

*220 Introduction to Modern Analysis (3) E 

e 

Real numbers, least upper bounds, completeness, Bolzano Welg 
theorem; Banach spaces, examples: Rn, C [a, b], h, h. Hilbe oo? 
limits of real and vector sequences, limits of real and vector fune ja 

basic properties of real and vector continuous functions, di d c ; 

and integration of real and vector functions, basic properties 0 fe 


sets, closed and open sets, linear transformations on R» to yati 
point theorem and applications to differential and integral © | 


Fourier series, Stone-Weierstrass theorem. (Fall 1973) 
1 
2 ` r ng". 
*221 Introduction to Complex Analysis (3) y- f 


Algebra, geometry, and topology of complex numbers; definition id 
Properties of elementary functions, e.g., ez, sin z, log z; integrals, rest! 
defined by integrals; Cauchy's theorem and formula, integral h^ 
tion of derivatives of all orders: maximum modulus, Liouvilles " 
fundamental theorem of algebra; Taylor and Laurent series; c y 
convergence, term-by-term differentiation; domain of converge? | 
classification of singularities; contour integration; the residue tic * 
evaluation of integrals involving single-valued functions; ana gl 
tinuation, multivalued functions, and branch points; technique fof c et 
integrals involving multivalued functions. Prerequisite: Math 220 0 | 
alent. (Spring 1974) ø 
222 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) us 
Potential theory and conformal mapping. Special functions. AST 
expansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and WKB method" git 
and Laplace transforms, applications to partial differential "t 
Wiener-Hopf method, dual and singular integral equations. Pre 
Math 221 or an undergraduate course in complex variables. | 
1973) 9l 
M 
223 Advanced Complex Analysis (3) . ipf. 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions, Mittag-Leffler theorem: p 
products, entire functions, the Hadamard product theorem, | (he? 
function, representations of the gamma function; HurwitZ* mij 


-A : : " n 
normal families of functions, Montel's theorem, the Rieman tio, y 


, . inua 
theorem, elementary conformal mapping; analytic continu wis 
monodromy theorem, branch points, Riemann surfaces. 

Math 221 or equivalent. (Spring 1974) pf. 
i 


*224 Measure and Integration Theory (3) 


Lebesgue integration over the space of reals; the basic a 
theorems, including monotone and dominated convergence fuf. | 
measurability; almost everywhere differentiability of monotone i 
absolute continuity; the Lp spaces and orthogonal expansions | ' 
Lp and Lq spaces; orthonormal systems in L: (a, b); integral th W 
space Ra; theorems of Fubini and Tonelli. Prerequisite: 
equivalent. (Fall 1973) 
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"225 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Saworotnow 

Topological and metric spaces; compact spaces and Tychonoff theorem; 

Complete metric spaces and completion of a metric space; Normed and 

Banach Spaces; linear functionals; Hahn-Banach theorem; principle of 

uniform boundedness and applications; elementary introduction to dis- 

tribution theory; linear operators; the closed-graph theorem and interior 

| Mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; inner product, orthogonality, and 

1 orthonormal systems; eigenvalues, eigenvectors. invariant subspaces, and 

Projection Operators; operational calculus of functions defined on the 
| Spectrum. Prerequisite: Math 220 or equivalent. (Fall 1973) 


* 

226 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) | Saworotnow 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras, 
Stone-Céch compactification; application to the spectral theory of opera- 
tors, Spectral theorem for bounded and unbounded operators; Jacobson 
Tadical for arbitrary Banach algebras; H*-algebras and Hilbert modules; 
related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of measure and integration, in- 
troduction to functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone-Weierstrass 
theorems. (Spring 1974) 


227 Fourier Analysis on Locally Compact Groups (3) Saworotnow 
Elementary properties of topological groups, existence of Haar measure, 
modular functions, group algebras; application of Gelfand theory to the 
Broup algebra; applications to classical theory of Fourier series and 
integrals: compact and discrete groups, Plancherel and Pontryagin 

orems; positive definite functions and positive linear functionals, Stone 
4nd Bochner theorems; representations of à compact group G; H*-algebra 
Valued positive definite functions, generalization of Stone and Bochner 
theorems, their application to multivariate and infinite dimensional sta- 
tionary Processes; related topics. Prerequisite: knowledge of topological 
groups, measure and integration, and introduction to functional analysis, 
and some familiarity with Gelfand theory. (Spring 1974) 


2 
28 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) 


Téchet ànd countable union spaces; definition, structure, and properties 
of Schwartz distributions and generalized functions: applications to explicit 
nations and existence theory of ordinary and partial differential equa- 

ns, nested Hilbert spaces; generalized Fourier transform. Prerequisite: 

ath 220 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1975) 


229 Ergodi 
Odic Theory (3) Taam 
Topics Selected to serve research interests of instructor and students; 
a asis on recent developments and applications to dynamical systems 
Str Markoy Processes. Prerequisite: Math 224, 225; or permission of in- 
uctor, (Spring 1974) 


230 y; 
0 Differential Equations in Banach Space (3) Taam 


el theory of linear and nonlinear differential equations in Banach 
iat Periodic and almost periodic solutions; stability of solutions. 
requisite: Math 225 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1973) 


Semi-groups of Operators and Almost Periodic Functions (3) 
Most Periodic functions on the real line and on groups; general theory 
ny almost periodic semi-groups of operators, their asymptotic be- 
Or an Convergence into almost periodic groups of Operators, Pre- 
Math 224, 225, 226; or permission of instructor. (Fall 


23] 


TEEF: 
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232 Seminar: Functional Analysis (3) je | 
Topic selected to serve research interests of instructor and Sinis | 
qualified students encouraged to work on research projects. 
by permission of instructor. (Spring 1975) 


233 Foundations of Probability Theory and Statistics (3) P 
Review of the basic concepts of measure and integration theory ig 
ability and expectation; random variable, random process; l ion 
function and Kolmogorov consistency theorem; characteristic ue poly” | 
a random variable; distributions of Bernoulli, Poisson, Gaus oro | 
Cauchy, Laplace; applications; stochastic independence; Kol "a 
strong law of large numbers; central limit theorem; applications 
tics. (Fall 1974) 


234 Introduction to the Theory of Random Processes (3) tot si? 
Stochastic dependence, conditional expectation, limit theorem oc 
martingales; Markov process; theory of Markov chains; Poisson $ got 


process of birth and death; Kolmogorov-Chapman equations; e eg | 


stationary random processes; filtering and prediction; Wiener- roe 
tion and its solution; second-order discrete stationary random P 
Prerequisite: Math 233. (Spring 1975) gl 


*235 Linear Algebra (3) 


Vector spaces, affine spaces; linear transformations, invaria 
matrices, determinants, tensor products; inner-product spaces, ort k cort 
linear functionals, dual spaces, adjoint transformations; spectral 
quadratic forms; Hilbert spaces. (Fall 1973) 


d 
nt sue fiy 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS l 
sok 


- ene 
d unig y 
condit? j 


(P 


*240 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence an 
of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial 1 
properties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 


1973) E 


241 Stability Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) " p 
Introduction to basic notions of stability and asymptotic stabil! md 
pounov's functions used to establish stability or instability; fert 
theorems of Liapounov's direct method; comparison theorems, di | 
inequalities. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission of instructor. 

(Fall 1973) 


242 Theory of Dynamical Systems (3) afi 
à 2 : Xx r 

Basic properties of dynamical systems; œ and c limit sets. gigi 

motions, minimal sets; ergodic motions, ergodic theorems ? stri 


and Von Neumann. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permission ° 
(Fall 1975) " 


243 Theory of Nonlinear Oscillations (3) 


Existence and stability of periodic solutions of ordinar 
equations; derivation of bifurcation equation for weakly n 
tems; introduction to the method of averaging, the existence âP. s; y" 
of almost periodic solutions and integral manifolds. Prerequis! 

240 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1974) 


j 

aie s 
Yd eal s 
onlin i 
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244 Theory of Differential Equations with Delays (3) 
Basic theory of functional differential equations (differential-difference 
€quations, equations with delay); theory of linear systems, constant or 
Periodic coefficients; stability theory, Liapounov functionals; existence 
and stability of periodic and almost periodic solutions. Prerequisite: 
Math 240 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1975) 


245 Eigenvalue and Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Normed spaces, integral equations, spectral theory of compact operators; 
application to boundary and eigenvalue problems of ordinary differential 
€quations. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Fall 1974) 


246 Numerical Methods in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Finite difference methods for initial-value and boundary-value problems; 
error analysis, analysis of stable schemes; Galerkin's method, with estima- 
tion of error in eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 240 or permis- 
Sion of instructor. (Spring 1975) 


247 Control Theory of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Datko 
Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear systems with convex 
cost functionals, the maximal principle and selected topics on control sys- 
tems, (Spring 1974) 


248 Fourier Analysis and Integral Transforms (3) 
Fourier series, Fourier integral in one and several variables, Fourier- 
Stieljes transform, inversion of Fourier transforms, Tauberian theorems, 
bilateral Laplace transform and applications. Prerequisite: advanced cal- 
culus, knowledge of Lebesgue integration, acquaintance with the elemen- 
oe parts of the theory of functions of a complex variable. (Fall 
5) 


2 n " 

^9 Differential Games (3) 
The idea of a differential game. Examples, discrete games, procedures 
for solving certain types of games, and the study of surfaces involved in 
Solving differential games. (Spring 1976) 


25 
0 Calculus of Variations (3) 
Introduction to the calculus of variations via the notion of the Frechet 
derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi equations; sufficient 


Conditions for a solution to exist, applications to mechanics and physics. 
(Fall 1974) 


2 r : 
51 Partial Differential Equations with Bogdanowicz 
Applications to Mathematical Physics I (3) 
Study of elliptic, hyperbolic, and parabolic partial differential equations; 
applications to some classical problems of mathematical physics. 


(Fall 1973) 


2 s . 
52 Partial Differential Equations with Applications to Mathematical 
Physics II (3) 


3-5 
^ Introduction to Numerical Analysis I-II (3-3) Orcutt 


Elements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern digital 
Computers; solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations; computa- 
tion of eigenvalues and eigenvectors; basic approximation theory; inter- 
Potation techniques; numerical quadrature; solution of differential equa- 
tions. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year 1973-74) 


LE 4 
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verni 
255 Introduction to Generalized Functions and Fourier Live? 
Transforms (3) e d 
Sequential definition of generalized functions—operational soluti. 
differential equations and systems. Generalized function Fourie! os ! 
generalized function Fourier and Laplace transforms, applicatio d 


initial and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 220 or a 

calculus. (Spring 1974) P 

" ag 

256 Integral Equations (3) s; p 
Volterra linear integral equations of first and second kind with p^ 
tions to linear ordinary differential equations; Fredholm lioe, p 
equations of first and second kind, applications to Sturm-Liow) 
lems; some singular or nonlinear integral equations. (Fall 19 


257 Control Theory of Partial Differential Equations (3) tl d 
Minimization of functionals and boundary-value problems; cont 
systems governed by elliptic partial differential equations; contro trol ° 
tems governed by parabolic partial differential equations; ula 
systems governed by hyperbolic partial differential equations; 
tion, approximation, and penalization. (Spring 1975) 


258 Numerical Methods of Partial Differential Equations (3) 
Numerical treatment of the typical initial and boundary-value 1 phys 
for hyperbolic, parabolic, and elliptic equations of mathematica f p 
finite difference schemes, solutions, convergence to solutions hos” 
differential equations; stability, error analysis, suitability of me 
practical use in digital computers. (Fall 1974) 


"^ | 


259 Selected Topics in Partial Differential Equations 
(Spring 1974) 


260 Selected Topics in Partial Differential Equations Il (3) " 
pi 


261 Applied Linear Algebra (3) site 
Application of linear algebra to problems occuring in ordinary d” 
equations, stochastic processes, control theory, and the socia 


"d 
p) _ Bogdan 


sciences. (Spring 1974) d 
| 
262 Convex Sets with Applications (3) w 
Study of convexity and its application to linear programming. 
1974) 


263 Selected Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) 
(Spring 1976) 


264 Selected Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) 
(Spring 1975) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


270-71 Simulation of Discrete Stochastic Systems I-II (3-3) 
Introduction and definition of simulation system, discrete and 
stochastic and deterministic, critical event and time-slice; 
of a simulation, how it is used and how it functions; proce 
veloping a simulation; statistical topics; generating ran 


"i 
general " , 
du 1 yo? 
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Simulation programming and languages, simulating the passage of time 
and arrivals, FORTRAN, queues and list processing, PL/1, SIMSCRIPT, 
GPSS, general remarks; GPSS, basic concepts; simulation of computer 
Systems; case study. Prerequisite: knowledge of computers and statistics. 
(Academic year 1974-75) 


772 File and Data Management and Gnugnoli 


Information Processing (3) 

External data structures, graph theory, paths, chains, trees, lists, sublists, 
multilinked lists, directories; basic structure-processing operations, crea- 
tion, updating, sorting, merging, searching, linkage, hashing, Boolean 
Searches; storage media and input/output devices; software; introduction 
to file organizations; consecutively organized files; keyed files; file ar- 
rangement and application; introduction to the processing, storage, and 
retrieval of data, emphasis on computer techniques. Prerequisite: introduc- 
tion to data structures and PL/ 1 programming. (Fall 1973) 


273 Theory of Formal Languages and Applications (3) Tucker 


Ware 


Introduction to formal languages and their related automata, applications 
M compiler design. Regular, context-free, context-sensitive, and unre- 
Stricted grammars; finite and pushdown store automata; Turing machines; 
the halting problem; formal description of programming languages’ syntax 
and semantics; syntax-directed compiling techniques; compiler-compilers; 
additional topics in compiler construction. Prerequisite: introductory com- 
Puter course; course in abstract algebra is recommended. (Spring 1974) 


* 
278 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation rules, 
Semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. metalanguage, deduc- 


tion theorem, compactness theorem, Godel-Henkin completeness theorem, 
Craig’s interpolation theorem, Beth’s definability theorem. First-order 


recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and undecidability. (Fall 1973) 
279 Model Theory (3) Hensel 
Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1974) 


280 Proof Theory (3) 


Prerequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1975) 


2 
*! Computability and Decidability (3) 


Térequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. (Spring 1976) 


282 Set Theory (3) 


lérequisite: Math 278 or permission of instructor. 


"Ober CY 
28s. . 
36 Genera] Topology I-II (3-3) Michaelowicz 
meneral topological spaces, continuity, quotient spaces, product spaces, 


» ers, nets, separation axioms, compactness and connectedness (global 
nd local), Metrization, compactification, uniform spaces, uniform con- 
complete spaces, and topological groups. (Academic year 


tinuity, 
1973.74 ) 
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287-88 Topological Vector Spaces I-II (3—3) roldi 
Topological vector spaces, vector space topologies, linear manifole 
rizability and complexification. Locally convex topological v 
Hahn-Banach theorem, projective and inductive topologies, bn 
bornological spaces. Linear mappings, Banach's homomorphism 
equicontinuity; uniform boundedness and the Banach-Steinbaus, syst 
Tensor products, nuclear mappings and spaces. Duality; gem 
and weak topologies; Mackey-Arens theorem; strong dual, e 
reflexive spaces; theorems of Grothendieck, Banach-Dieudor o 
Krein-Smulian; open mappings and closed graph theorems; T topol 
pactness; theorem of Eberlein and Krein. Prerequisite: genera varia? 
including uniform spaces, linear algebra, and real and complex 
(Academic year 1974-75) 


Be! 

289 Topological Groups (3) e iden 
General theory of topological groups; neighborhood systems of ey a 
uniform structures on groups, products, and inverse limits. LO hi 


pact groups, classical linear groups, Lie groups. Open homom® 
and closed graph theorems, integration on locally compact Le eo 
dimensional representations of groups, Schur's lemma, Peter-Wey 
structure of metrizable compact groups. Duality, dual groups M gro! 
compact Abelian groups, dual groups of compact and dam ge? 
Prerequisite: general topology, including uniform spaces, linea 

and elementary group theory. (Fall 1973) 


290 Differentiable Manifolds (3) 


jo 
Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors and differentials, submis i 
imbeddings and immersions, quotient manifolds, vector fields, , olds wi 
theorem, tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, manie 
boundary, orientable manifolds, Stokes’ theorem, and the fi 
theorem. Prerequisite: advanced calculus, linear algebra; OF p" 
of instructor. (Fall 1974) 


29 


Differential Geometry (3) con! 


n 
Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature and torsion, line te 
tions, Gauss-Bonnet theorem, Hopf index theorem, Morse inde orei 
applications to mechanics, cohomology, and the de Rham the 
Laplace-Beltrami operator; Lie groups. Prerequisite: Math 290. 
(Spring 1975) 


292 Introduction to Homotopy Theory (3) t SU 
Two-dimensional manifolds, classification theorem for compa” f 
the fundamental group, homotopy type, homotopy equivalen «ig 
free groups and free products of groups, presentation by 8°" à gt 
relations; Seiffert-Von Kampen theorem, covering spaces 0 
applications to group theory. (Fall 1975) | 


293 Introduction to Homology Theory (3) 


imm 
Axioms and uniqueness, Eilenberg-Steenrod axioms and -— g 
consequences. Uniqueness theorem. Computation of hom? tensions y 
elementary applications, e.g., invariance of dimension, €X a sin 
retractions, fixed-point theorems, etc. Cellular homology group 
homology theory. (Spring 1976) 


—— CA Cu WAR 


MICROBIOLOGY 351 


“SEARCH 
* 
295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
hg May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring 1973-74) 
9.. " 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring 1973-74) 
FQ 
URTH GROUP 


* 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
"ation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 1973-74) 


* 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring 1973-74) 


Microbiol bes 


ess, x i 
LF, AR Ey Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research), 
Professor; ronti (Chairman) 
(Vig, al Lecturers Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Immunology), F.B. Gordon 
Assoc; 
late 


Search Professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang, G.L. Wright, Jr. (Re- 
istang 

Specia E rofessors Yang-Ming Chu, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly ( Research) 
Cturer M S. Legator (Microbial Genetics) 


sı te , 
mith id Science in the field of Mic robiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
Quivaj Jor in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology from this University, or an 
n ie eee. The undergraduate program must have included the following 
aY be Wivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52. 153-54; Math 30, 31 (31 
- v» Concurrently with the graduate program): Phys 1, 2. 
va, 4 - general requirements, pages 92-99, A total of 30 semester hours is 
Must include of course work and 6 hours of thesis ( Micr 299—300). The course 
tig 218, 230. e Micr 201 (if not presented for admission), plus Bioc 221-22; Epid 
ut Taduat. t. Micr 219-20. 277-78. The remaining academic work should con- 
by que pn courses selected with the approval of the instructor. 
Mi he depart ence in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offered 
obj Ments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 
D isters E ee the Department of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, which 
Meng Cor of Phim, for details. 
a n Pages 9 "Osophy in the field of Microbiology. —Required: the general require- 
ti, “ding knowle , 99-101. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by passing 
“end of t ge examination in French and German or by passing an examina- 
be in tistics, bo languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in 
Micro iological qi EXamination covers at least four fields, two of which must 
trobi Lch fields. al disciplines. 


netics, M terminative Bacteriology, Immunochemistry, Immunology, Mi- 


» Microbial Pharmacology, Microbial Physiology, and Virology. 
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201 Medical Microbiology (6) jy 


For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. pacten 
rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa which relate to 
health and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diag? 
theories. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring) 


à 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) " 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variá 

Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 

E pbi 

219—20 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1-1) Ro m 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissert? 

(Academic year) í 

"uina : righ 

221 Methods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate Students (1) jo 

Photography and graphic arts presentation of research data for public jé 

and scientific meetings. Prerequisite: Micr 219-20. Laboratory fe^ | 


(Fall) " 
" e 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, p 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emp 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 201. (Fall) d 
: Ref 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, È | 


: f : : ith emP 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with € | 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) : 

; pont! 

227 Basic Genetic Mechanisms (1) De Giovanni | 
Genetic concepts and how they relate to man in today's enviro 

(Fall) | 

wit 


230 Immunology (4) , e 
Fundamental immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologi? pt 
dures as applied to clinical and research situations emphasize 9 
requisite: Micr 201 or permission of instructor. Laboratory *” 
(Fall) 


"o | 
231 Immunobiology (1) Wright an fe 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tis "md 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hype | 
ties, and immunogenetics. (Fall) " 
E | 

233 Biology of Viruses (2) Rob ie M 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisi®’ | 

201 or equivalent. (Fall) ø b, 

s H| 4, 

234 Biology of Viruses—Laboratory (2) Robb ist? 4d 

Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent ^i 

tion: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall) 
pi? $y 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) 4 : 


: : ae : : clat y 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of er a 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification ba 
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tionships, Survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 
1 or equivalent. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls) 
25] Bacteriology (2) Hugh 


Clinical Situations involving bacteriology; emphasis on the manner in 
Which infectious agents bring about disease processes. Prerequisite: Micr 


l or equivalent, (Fall) 

255 Virology (2) Huang, Robbins 
Genera] Principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequi- 
Site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 

257 Experimenta] Immunochemistry (3) Wright 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and anti- 
Odies, Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22 or equivalent, Micr 230. Laboratory 
fee, $16. Limited enrollment. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Survey Of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic prin- 


? ciples, Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 
quu : 
78 Seminar; Microbiology (1—1) Staff 
*quired of graduate students. (Academic year) 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 


295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 


Conten; differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


(Fall ang spring) 
29 -309 i 
Thesis Research (3-3) pe 
(Fall and spring) 
39 

8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
“IMited to Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) e 


IMited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


“iate Corge Steiner (Chairman) 

line, q Ofessors Robert Parris, N.A. Tilkens 

Stan, nistant p rofessor Margaret Tolson 

Trum rofessorial Lecturers N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), J.E. Stephens 

lio Le. > “ancy Mandel, Ann Feldman (Piano) 

Piano) "rers in Applied Music W.B. Dobry (Piano and Organ), Sura Kim 
‘ Marian McNabb (Piano and Organ), Ylda Novik (Piano), Mali- 
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à : “ ; and 
nee Peris (Piano), W.D. Petterson (Piano), Constance Russell a 


C.O. Dash (Voice), S.H. Prussing (Voice), Jane White (Voice), a 
Parnas (Violin and Viola), E.C. Johns (Guitar), R.A. Norris (Gu ig 
R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), Gretchen Scharf (Guitar), Dorothy € 
(Cello), J.S. Martin, Jr. (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), W.E. jy" 
(Flute), W.H. Mann (Flute), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White (yal 
W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxaphone), Lewis Lipnick (Bassoon); Tn 
Maciejewicz (Bassoon), S.E. Ramsay (French Horn), G.W. Recker V. 
pet), R.H. Kraft (Trombone and Recorder), T.H. Wardlow (Pere 
Instruments), Faith Carman (Harp) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Music History and Literature, Music Dey 
or Applied Music (Departmental) .—The following requirements must be | 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 5-6, 6 hours of Applied Music lessons, rien 
of 4 semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of equivalent exper 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign language | 
German, or Italian recommended). hous 4 
4. Required courses in the major—Mus 103-4, 131-32; 6 additional urs 
Music Theory courses; 6 additional hours of Music History and Literature i pe 
plus 6 hours of courses in the area of the major. (Music Theory majors n | 
departmental requirements for proficiency in piano; Applied Music an 4 
perform a complete public recital or the equivalent in major solo performance i el 
Master of Arts in the field of Musicology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's deg 
a major in music, or an equivalent degree. d co 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of — 
of (1) 30 semester hours of course work including a thesis (6 semester vil 
(2) with the approval of the Department, 30 semester hours of course Wo " 
à thesis. ~ condi 
Master of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, d i 
or Applied Music.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with an undergra Musi 4 
in one of the following, at this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) 


" nie 


tory and Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music. scond d 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The required Se 1 
third-group course work is as follows: k id 
1. In the field of Music Theory.—Thirty semester hours of course WOF* ^ qj? 


either (a) a thesis (6 semester hours) demonstrating research ability !n d «c^ | 
creative, or analytical techniques; or (b), with the approval of the DeP j 
semester hours of Music Theory courses in lieu of a thesis. wot | 
2. In the field of Music Composition.—Thirty semester hours of € 
cluding a creative thesis of one composition in large form properly T Pa 
performance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work wit anal" 
accompaniment) including a written theoretical. formal, and harmonic | 
the work. y in f 
3. In the field of Conducting.—Thirty semester hours of -course WOI tit | 
a thesis (6 semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretica ad hoy 
analytical techniques; or, with the approval of the Department, 30 seme p i 
course work without a thesis. The requirements also include an accep 


i 


qi 


conducting performance. - d a "yf 

4. In the field of Applied Music.—Thirty semester hours distribute jano, hy) 
(a) 12 semester hours of Applied Music in the area of concentration jar e ( 
chord, organ, voice, string or orchestral woodwind instrument); (b) 12 s at a 
of Music Theory and Music History and Literature courses; and x pel | 
semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital or performan 
designated committee—such a recital or performance must be represen 


ien 


MUSIC 355 
tengi 

,' leve ine and Well-rounded repertory, performed on 

i of the cluding verbal historical and 

| "i. Program; de 

| lo th or Voice); 

B, 


1€ musical content 
nble performance (opera or 
Port on some approved theoretical area related 


*ducation with a teaching field in Music - 
» page 78. 


* “te Music option and professional courses listed on pages 115—16, 119. 
| 
f 


Prerequisite: the 


| Mug 
| Ic HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
Qj 

| sp GROUP 


3 Introduction to 


Musical Understanding (3) 
Introductory histc 


Steiner, Tilkens 
ry of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 


Materials of music, (Fall and spring) 

4 ^ " bs 
Survey 9f Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Dtroductory study of musical forms, Structures, and textures; aural analy- 
SIs of Selected literature. (Fall) 


0 
Nb GRoup 


1034. 
"History of Music (3-3) Tilkens 
velopment of music in the Western World from the early Christian 
Tà to the present. (Academic year) 
105 : 
Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 
(Fal) of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750, 
a 
106 yy; 
me of the Classic Period (3) Tilkens 
dy Of styles. techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 
Ough Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Spring) 
107 Mn; 
Mie 9f the Romantic Period (3) Mandel 
T Of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
i ough the 19th century. (Fall) 
Music 9f the 20th Century (3) Steiner 
H $ Principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th 
log (Fall) 
Orchec e : 
uestra Literature (3) Steiner 
se ey Of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
Dtàtive Works i 
hamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 
r : . : 
re Vey Of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
i Presentative works. 
2] 
Sur ra (3) Feldman 
Vi : . : 
Works. Of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative 


(Spring) 


eser 
jm aw z 
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ke 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Lo 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard lit 
from the 16th century to the present. " 
- T 
173 Piano Pedagogy (3) 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. (Spring) 


199 Independent Research (3) 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only t0 v 
Music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


yl 


THIRD GROUP | 
peli 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 

(Fall) $ ii 
209 History of Musical Instruments (3) " 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) " 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) 9 


239 Independent Research (3) 


MUSIC THEORY | 


: j d 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chor 


FIRST GROUP 
1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Pd 
(Fall and spring) 


2 Ear-training (3) "m. 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight- „singing, * 
keyboard harmony. (Spring) A 


5—6 Harmony (3-3) siot 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progressió 
writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 0 
passing of placement examination. (Academic year) 


SECOND GROUP p 


131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) ao 


Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis © eq 
ludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus .?^ 


(Academic year) 


135 Counterpoint (3) 
Study and practice of 16th century contrapuntal techniq 


137 Orchestration (3) 
Instrumental scoring. (Spring) 


138 Form and Analysis (3) 


ues. 


ical literatur 


Analysis of musical forms in representative music 
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t 151 Conducting (3) Steiner 
&chnique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, 
1 an Interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. 
(Fall) 
| D GROUP 
231. 
| 32 Composition (3-3) Parris 
| ay be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
23 x 
| 7 Seminar Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Parris 
| 25 
| 259 l Advanced Conducting (3) Steiner 
"à . 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
| (Fall and spring) 
Ap 
Bur MUSI 
All 4 à 
Ppl . 
M Applied Music Courses may be repeated for credit. 


ty 51, 5) USIC COUrses are offered both fall and spring. 
Pplement, > 2^» 54, and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not require a 
Wire . TY fee. Al Other Applied Music courses include individual lessons and 
fee, as follows: 

T IT Courses: individual lessons of % hour a week, supplementary 
Thr. 

"mentary ee! suemester-hour courses: individual lessons of 1 hour a week, sup- 


Sy 
Cj entary fees ar 
“Partment C 


mentar, 
Under rad, ty f 


e different for courses offered during the summer sessions. 
f Music for details. 


š ĉe is waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full- 
ate music majors. 


ed Pra 1 
d Ctice: A 
n eestor hoe’ 3 hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 6 hours a week 
bons ; Ur courses, In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include assigned 
Ory and Performance. 


‘Piano (1) 


Staff 
12 pj 

C 2 Staff 

iy (1) Prussing, J. White, Dash 

m G) Prussing, J. White, Dash 

"n (1) Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 

- G) Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 

1g E 0) Steiner, Parnas 

Violin (3) Steiner, Parnas 
I9¢ e eae 


ical Guitar (1) 
Cal Guitar (3) 


Johns, Norris, Raffaelle, Scharf 


Johns, Norris, Raffaelle, Scharf 
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21 Viola (1) Y^ 
22 Viola (3) 

23 Cello (1) Martin, m 
24 Cello (3) Martin, wt 
25 Bass (1) 
26 Bass (3) | 
27 Flute (1) Perazzoli, RT 
28 Flute (3) Perazzoli, “a 

29 Recorder (1) w 
30 Recorder (3) 1 vi 
31 Oboe (1) Ly 

32 Oboe (3) M 

33 Clarinet (1) wil 

34 Clarinet (3) ail 

35 Saxophone (1) wil 


36 Saxophone (3) 


37 Bassoon (1) <i 
38 Bassoon (3) Lipnick, o: 
39 French Horn (1) : 
40 French Horn (3) 
41 Trumpet (1) Stephen? 

42 Trumpet (3) stephen gj 
43 Trombone (1) 

44 Trombone (3) wl 
45 Percussion (1) wo? 
46 Percussion (3) 

47 Harp (1) C 

48 Harp (3) 

51 Orchestra (1) Pre requis 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. 
tion before Director. 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) » 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participa"! 


359 

5 : 
3 Chorus (1) Prussing 

Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
fore Director. 


5 ae : 
^ Chamber Choir (2) Prussing 


Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation. 
55 Band (1) 


Recker 
9ncert band, Stage band, and brass ensemble. 


She, 
OND & 
D GROUP 
Partm 
e 4 ay : 
eirca ntal Prerequisite: Audition to meet departmental requirements. 
tek g Practice; 6 hours a week for l-semester-hour courses and 12 hours a 


N T 3.5 ‘ à 
Step emester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include 


°rmance classes and recital preparation. 
ll p 
: iano (1) Staff 
12 
Piano (3) Staff 


113 
Voice (1) J. White, Dash 


J. White, Dash 
Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 


u Scribner, McNabb, Dobry 
7 
Orchestra} Instrument (1) Staff 


114 Voice (3) 
!15 Organ (1) 
116 Organ (3) 


18 Orchestra Instrument (3) Staff 
7A Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
ad Classica) Guitar (3) Staff 

? GRoup 
a or Practice: 12 hours a week for 3-semester-hour courses and 15 hours a 
“semble ester-hour courses. In addition, 6-semester-hour courses include super- 


lTeDara:; . F 
p Paration and required concert solo performances, 


711 Piano (3) 


"chestra} Instrument (3) 


0 
"chestral Instrument (6) 


Pathology — A | 


c 
Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman y 
Smith, A.W. Musser, B.H. Smith, Mary Matthews, Mario Werner | 
tory Medicine), M.J. Valaske ga 
Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg; EB. i | 
(Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Compe 
Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic), C.F. Bishop (Laboratory 
cine) vych 
Professorial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), Tatiana Antono Td 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Alexander Breslow, F.S. Jannotta, ^^" 
(Hematology), W.A. Burns, R.B. Lingeman, Nirmal Saini w| 
Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffur 
Weinberger, C.B. Cook, H.A. Schwamm, A.D. Cramer (Blood Bankin? ig 
Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Tee pra 
B.C. Zook (Comparative), J.G. Guccion, Jocelyn Hicks, CR 
(Research) 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, D.R. Rob 
LD. Godwin, F.M. Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan, F.R. h j 
v.c. Heal yj 


emis? 


(Comparative), Ann Baumhofer (Clinical Microbiology), 
matology), J.W. Howell (Clinical Chemistry), P.P. Sher (Ch 
" 


Blackbourne (Forensic) it (P 
Clinical Instructors C.R. Lissner (Clinical Microbiology), M.L. Pra aol 
Banking), Milo Prodanovich (Clinic al Chemistry), R.L. Dixon (Her 

Special Lecturers L.C. Johnson, Roma Chandra 


boratory Techniques).—See pages 71-18. poo 


Associate in Science (Medical La ; 
edical 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Prerequisite: the M 
Curriculum I or II, pages 76-78. 
Required: the general requirements, p 
lined on pages 87-88. i Ba 
Master of Science in the field of Anatomic Pathology. —Prerequistté: Y, 
degree from an accredited college or university. The undergraduate prog pout 
have included the following: (1) Biology—8 semester hours, including p ip? 
laboratory (this may be either in general biology or zoology but may of & 
separately credited courses in botany); (2) Chemistry—8 semester hours “i 
inorganic chemistry, including 4 semester hours of laboratory, and sem inc! 
of organic chemistry, including laboratory; (3) Physics—8 semester hours | 
at least 2 hours of laboratory. Courses in embryology, microbiology? 
genetics, and mathematics would also be useful. udY e, 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of stu pit’ 
of 45 semester hours of graduate work and must include the following: 
Path 201, 205, 210, 215, 277, 281, and 299-300 (Thesis Research). 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pathology.—Prerequisite: DJ: 
degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine (M- P d 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S. Le 


Ül 


je P 


rl 


ages 82-83. The program of stud 


cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life sciences may be ace m N 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-96, 99-101, including c gall 
em 


mest Hf 
V ane al 


i 
. " t 
equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a maximum of 24 semes 


graduate course work. Other experience must satisfy the eligibility red 
the appropriate national certifying body, i.e., the American Board of 
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the 
Case é 
the Dy of the M.D.. the American Board of Veterinary Pathology in the case of 
» and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D S. 


Reg, "dra 

r earch fo . : - 

id y dw fields: € omparative Pathology, Human Pathology, Ophthalmic Pathology, 
rinary Pathology. 


* 
] Introduction to Medical 
Technology (6) 
€cture 


Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


and laboratory to acquaint the student with hospital laboratory 
asics prior to hospital experience. 


LJ 

11 Clin; x : 
Clinica] Chemistry I (7) Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
Lectures and hospital-based laboratory covering principles, clinical cor- 
elation, and performance of various chemistry procedures. V.A. Hosp. 


*21 E. 

Clinica Microbiology I (7) Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
Lectures and hospital-based laboratory covering principles, clinical cor- 
elation, and performance of the various microbiological and serological 
R Procedures. V.A. Hosp. 


Hematology I (7) Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


a pres and hospital-based laboratory covering principles, clinical cor- 
ation, and performance of various hematological and urinalysis pro- 
cedures, V.A. Hosp. 
4i B 
lood Banking I (4) Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
e : i s" à 
eres and hospital-based laboratory covering principles, clinical cor- 
hi ation, and performance of various blood banking procedures. V.A. Hosp. 
Clini ` . " 
inica] Chemistry Il (4) Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
e . = 
d sures, demonstrations, and laboratory in advanced aspects of medical 
l1s. mistry, including interpretation of data. 


(reduction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


Lec > - a 
tures on physiology, pathology, and medicine to accompany Path 119- 


"p. 1 (Academic year) 
Tir in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
heorien .. Pees 
istry? Principles, sources of error of methods used in clinical chem- 
> Clinica] bacteriology, serology, hematology, clinical microscopy. 


tis, ‘Academic year) 


(lost! Technology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


Rotation through U 


niversity Hospital pathology laboratories: hematology 
urinalysis, 12 


weeks; chemistry 16 weeks: bacteriology and parasitol- 
or Weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week 
t 50 Weeks) 

12] Ch 


, 


cal Microbiology H (4) Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 


ctu i i 
res, demonstrations, and laboratory. Emphasis on advanced labora- 


tor 
E Y Methods for the study of infectious diseases and their interpretation. 
n y P 


only 

to 

tne, Oi Sec 

pe aY to sond-year students in Medi 

Den oni Medic; ur Sats in Medical 

Neg i nly to : Technology 2 
diea] dents in Medical 

I nology 


N cal Technology Curriculum II. 
Technology Curriculum II leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


Technology Curriculum I leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


irs 
mtr rra 
3 E 


Y 
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and 
* 131 Hematology II (4) Marsh, Hammersber£: 7 ] 
i 
Lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory. The blood in health and 
including morphological and functional disorders. J 
I ‘berg, and 
*141 Blood Banking II (4) Marsh, Hammersberg ^ " 
" " e s! 
Lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory. Emphasis on problem | 
tion to a blood transfusion service and a blood donor center. j 
: e d n 
*151 Hospital Laboratory Rotation (15) Marsh, Hammersberg: "T 


: : Í iN abol*, i 
ence in the various laboratories of the Division of op 


Experi s 
Medicine of the Department of Pathology of the University mato 
clinical chemistry, 8 weeks; clinical microbiology, 8 weeks; | 
4 weeks; blood bank, 4 weeks. s) 
1201 Pathology (8) gil ff 
à 4 *pe rgo, 
A general introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology = sf 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 
scopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. (Fall) p? 
1205 Comparative Pathology I (3) ap^ 
An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, and C0 okt 


ov 
arious agents P NL 
non diseases v. 
Recomm 


with disease in man. Mechanisms by which v 
ness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of comn 
ous species, including material from captive wild animals. 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) " 
Zoo? 
tudy of y p 
Zoo ogi? 


1210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) 
Special assignments for dissection and study, including S 
diseases of captive wild animals. Path. Lab., Nat'l. 


(Fall) K 
+215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) 
Special assignments for dissection and study. (Fall) p 
F 
+262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) ] ati 
r function 1 i [ 


Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellula 
normal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring) 


+266 Comparative Pathology II (1) 


Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animal g P { 

and comparison of diseases in various animal species with pi 

Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park Í 
0 
+271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) "Ur 
Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of V l 
action to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring) V 
1277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) pre ; y 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology: NT. t 

24 weeks 


est a) 
iving ! sem" 


Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to 
the necropsy and surgical pathology services, rece 


of credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A. hosps- q 
to the degre? 4 à 


* Open only to students in Medical Technology Curriculum II leading 
Science in Medical Technology. 

+ Open to limited number of graduate students, 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of P. 


with permission. 2 : į sient 
athology and Biologica 
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* 
| 281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship H (arr.) Staff 


A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Prerequisite: 

ath 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to 24 weeks full-time on 
the necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving 1 semester hour of 
Credit for each 4-week period. Univ. and V.A. hosps. (Spring) 


* 
283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five 
Semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. (Fall or 
Spring) 


2 i ; 
95 Comparative Pathology III (arr.) Robinson, Zook, Sauer 
articipation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 


animals, Prerequisite: Path 201, 283. Five semester hours of credit for 
each 4-week period. Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of 


credit for 6 months full-time. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park, and 
W ^ Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 
00 esis Research (3-3) Staff 
à (Fall ang spring) 
9 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
9 Di A 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Tus 


Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all ang Spring) 


i 
macolog, 


"fes. 

À e iO. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fabro 
| "topic » E.B. Truitt, Jr. (Research) 

A ciate p Lecturer F.E. Hahn 

“stan p /essors K.S. Kim (Research), J.A. Straw, Philip Klubes 

(Res "Ofessors Barbara Roth-Schechter, G.S. Edwards. F.P. Abramson 
Peci] y ^), H.C, Harder, J.W. Dailey 


Mas, eer P.J. Creaven 

ag " > A 

jeher! Science in the field of Pharmac ology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
NS e cience degree. The undergraduate program must have included the 
^M 


8, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 
ar of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are normally rec- 


iten, Yne 
y dded us 
j dined. May be taken during the work toward the Master’s degree. 


"n Phar 2 RE Benera] requirements, pages 92-99, including Bioc 221-22; Phyl 

? D 24] 5. 9-300. The remaining courses may be selected from Bioc 224, 

p.38; Ph ' 252, 260, 266; Chem 156, 251-52, 257; Micr 201, 225, 226, 230, 233, 

ie" of 7,254, 256, 267, 269, 272, 275-76, 277-78, 279, 281, 282, 283, 295. 

“Ment, Pages 927 in the field of Pharmacology.—Required: the general re- 
" es 92. 

MT 96, 99 101. 


b ls. 
ite 
umber 9f graduate students, with permission. 
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p 
Research fields: Biochemical Pharmacology, Chemotherapy and Molecula 


macology, Developmental Pharmacology, and Physiological Disposition © 


d 
115 Drug Abuse Education (3) Cohn n 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. Psy 


and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and to si^ 
aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral organ | 
legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug abuse. qim 
and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system d 
and depressants, marijuana and other hallucinogenic and psy 


drugs. (Fall and spring) 
201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel 2? a 


Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs aP pi 
systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite ig | 
s 


istry and physiology, or approval of Department. (Fall an 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) i "^ 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor If nofi 


structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) 
Offered off campus through the College of General suits A 
disciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physk ula 
psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system sum" 
depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugi of 
social factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implication gy 
abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 
spring) j 

I 


252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) 


Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in tre sprint 
vascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited. p 


and alternate springs) 


ani 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel T 


Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. Ne 
by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. (Spr 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) fs 


Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic "^ 
molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes © “rott 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, of 

wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter actio? 
such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring) 


2. 


M andel 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
r cells. 


Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumo 
1974 and alternate springs) 


259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) 


A . x $; 
Lectures, seminars, conferences. Teratogenic actions Of drug 


jnatal 


cological principles which apply during prenatal and per! 
ment. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) 
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Kim 


Ctures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 
Mechanisms of action of various hormones. (Spring 1975 and alter- 


Rate springs) 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 


Staff 


Research with staff members. May be repeated once for credit toward a 


aster of Science degree. (Fall an 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
Recent advances in pharmacology. C 


d spring) 
Staff 


ontent differs each time the course 


is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


27 : 
2 Physiological Disposition of Drugs ( 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Abs 


3) Cohn 


orption, distribution, chemical alter- 


ion, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
Dg these Processes. Limited to 20 students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. 


(Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


25.5 
6 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 


I-II (1-1) Staff 


€ctures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, phar- 


macology of new drugs, theoretical a 


spects of pharmacology, laboratory 


; techniques, (Academic year 1973-74 and alternate years) 
-78 
Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1—1) Staff 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate 
Years) 
279 Shan: 
Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 


Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is 


0 A : 
ered; may be repeated once for credi 


E (Fall and spring) 


281 : 
Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
ture (2) 
hysiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and site 
^s action of Pharmacological agents. Limited to 20 students. Phar 281 
ah be taken without 282. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (Spring 1974 and 
ternate springs) 
82 p... 
hysiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
ratory (2) 
ren Panies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201. Prerequisite or concur- 
; Tegistration: Phar 281. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 
83 
lochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Cohn 
a and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern biochemical 
of des applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism of action 
Tugs. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (Fall or spring) 


295 , 
Reading and Research (arr.) 


depende t : : 4 
Bree. M nt study for students prepa 


Wao 


Thesis Research (3-3) 
and spring) 


(Fait 


Staff 


ring for the Master of Science de- 


ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Staff 
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si 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ale 
aii i 7 e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy "d 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spr! 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) T 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and spring) 


| 
Philosophy g =r set od . E 


Professors Thelma Z. Lavine (Chairman), R.H. Schlagel 
Associate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith | 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Laura Schrenk 
Assistant Professor Walter Soffer v 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy ( Departmental) .—Yhe fol 
requirements must be fulfilled: pouli 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87. (Students $ the f 
sult the departmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying [o 
quirements for “meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies an the 
and Mathematical Sciences.) f 
2. Required courses in related areas—6 semester hours of literatur" 
selected from Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavi€ d ye 
(Clas 71, 72, or Engl 91-92 recommended); 6 hours selected from Art Hist eif 


History and Literature, or Religion; 6 hours in History (Hist 39—40 or 91- d 

mended). = gd; 
3. Required courses in the major—Phil 111, 112, 113; 9 semester T 192 4 

from Phil 121, 131, 151, 152; 6 semester hours selected from Phil 172, 


plus 6 additional semester hours of second-group Philosophy courses. ended 

For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recom à " 
they include in their program of study 12 semester hours of introduct? 
German, or Greek language courses. re deg 

Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ i 
an undergraduate major in Philosophy at this University, or an equiva 
The undergraduate program should have included the following cour 
equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152. dy Si 

Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of § ses yi 
of a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group cour two d 
without a thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination is require onte 
of philosophy: the History of Philosophy; Problems of Philosophy àn 


Philosophy. 


of 


g 


FIRST GROUP g 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) osi "i 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic P 
Plato to the present. (Fall and spring) p 
71 Philosophy and Literature (3) "P. 
Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry» p "d 
in 


and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g. 
Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, and Koestler. (Sp 


ring) 


OA 
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| 
| "cox GROUP 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 


ges, (Fall) 
112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
9 Kant), (Spring) 
113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall) 
121 Introduction to Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
*velopment of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
© the elementary theory of formal systems. (Spring) 


* 
l i a 
27 Theories of History (3) Lavine 


Critiques Of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
ge tan-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contempo- 


rary Problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 
31 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Sories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre. (Fall) 
l 1 ‘ 
?2 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
cial Philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism. (Spring) 


l s 
42 Philosophy of Law (3) 


Ystematic examination of the fundamental concepts of law and jurispru- 


ence; Special emphasis on their treatment by contemporary philosophers 
and jurists, 
151 
Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 
O9mparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on the 
“velopment and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and ex- 
Planation from Copernicus to Einstein. (Fall) 
152 
Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlagel 
nquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of per- 
ception and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria of truth. 
Pring) 
16 
x Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 
ature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
. * arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 
nd Criticism. (Spring) 
n 
American Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
e llosophies Of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 
natives Of American thought. (Fall) 
rw. 
I^ 


“Dart n 
menta] course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History. 
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T 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) K Jof 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosoP ý ie 
cal positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, à$ rep 
by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, etc. (Fall) " 
: : : Gr 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) Gt 
The phenomenological movement, including its development into 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. (Fall) 
THIRD GROUP y 


201-2 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems | 
(Academic year) 


210 Seminar: Ancient Philosophy (3) ad 
ed fof "^. 


Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeat " 
: Sc 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) | 
Critique of Pure Reason. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) fl 
G 
221 Seminar: Logical Theory (3) pilot 
Metatheory of deductive systems, modal logics; historical and P, (itf 
cal import of recent developments. (Spring 1975 and alterna Gi 
it 
231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) 
Readings in recent ethical philosophy. y 
Se 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) "m (P 
j 
Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theore 
dations of science. (Spring) gl 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) 
Study of selected problems. pi 
262 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) 
Study of selected problems. " 


272 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) 
Important American contributions to theories of the s 
tory. (Fall) T4 


280 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) 


Current issues concerning the problems of historical knowledge 


elf, society 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation DE 
E edi 3 — ¢ 


prec 


Professors R.G. Hanken, V.J. DeAngelis, Loretta Stallings, J.L. 
man), Donald Hawkins (Research) 
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Pro ? 
dnos eril Lecturers W.D. Thompson, Margie Hanson, S.A. Fine 
igh Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers, S. 
Associa Clark 
Aitan, Professorial Lecturers Evelyn DeBoeck, Mike Millan 
istang errors Honey W. Nashman, Nancy Johnson 
turer © ofessorial Lecturers Barbara Katz, S.Y. Cha 
alva Collier 
Pro 
on (a of Study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Physical Edu- 
"ication portunity for specialization in elementary and secondary school physical 
PPortunity dance), Master of Arts in Education (field in Physical Education with 
“ondary 9r specialization in adaptive physical education, dance, elementary or 
and urban too! Physical education, therapeutic recreation, tourism and development, 
b recreation administration) are offered by the School of Education (see 
is . 
Nude 5 epartment includes all the recognized sport and dance activities of University 
, Pro Xcept intercollegiate athletics for men 
ton Cours, © 4 semester hours of first-group Physical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
Physica ie required for Bachelor's degree candidates in the education and 
„A medi Cation curriculum in Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences. 
Wities "a *Xamination is required before participation in physical education ac- 
ie è 
‘ty of University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games or in 


€ activi: la . 
lin, and Activities of the Department of Physical Education, Health. 


es E 
Student assumes full responsibility therefor. 


T GRoup 


Tye. 
LM d 
r Cour 


clock hours of instruction. 


and Recrea- 


nu cig Sigs i E 
f mbered from 1 to 49 are beginning activities courses and require a mini- 


in s s ya». in 
à parti, n bered from 50 to 100 are for students who wish in-depth training 


in n 


S 
"iri 


I 


l 


l 


Physica] 
e Or 


activi 


ar activity, They require a minimum of 48 clock hours of instruction. 
more cation activities fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration 
tudents of the activity courses (numbered 1 to 100). 
Ose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial or 
; Mess Others Unk assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs. 

IS€ indicated, all first-group courses are offered both in the fall and 


"Bro : "n E 
UP courses may be repeated with permission of the instructor. 


0 Berin: 
Beginning Badminton (1) 
Rest. 
Beginning Bowling (1) 
2] A 
troduction to Ballet (1) ( Spring only) 


3 Berin.: 
“sinning Ballet Technique (1) 


14] ; 
"ermediate Ballet Technique (1) 


1 


16 


51 : 
ntermediate, Advanced Ballet Technique (1) 


In " 
troduction to Modern Dance (1) (Fall only) 


Beginn; 
“sinning Modern Dance Technique (1) 


Breen 
DeAngelis 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Staff 
Johnson 
Withers 
Withers 


kr 

ni uma 

vx WX. 
s 
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18 Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) 


o” 
19 Folk Dance (1) : 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) De v 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Sa - 
22 Basketball (1) (Men only) H " 
a 
23 Touch Football (1) (Men only) (Fall only) H " 
a 
24 Volleyball (1) H 4 
Ge" 
25 Softball (1) (Spring only) W 
26 Karate (Korean Style) (1) y 
6 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) y 
28 Intermediate Karate (Korean Style) (1) y 
29 Yoga (1) wf 
50 League Bowling (2) De 
Emphasis on competitive bowling as a lifetime sport. yl 
51 Gymnastics (2) 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline. wil 
[ 
52 Intermediate/ Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) 
Admission by permission of instructor. gl 
53 Advanced Modern Dance Technique (2) ett 
54 Intermediate/ Advanced Tennis (2) m4 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on compe 
as a lifetime sport. p 
57 Intermediate/ Advanced Badminton (2) (Spring only) 
SECOND GROUP 
so 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) pild yl 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. C in p 


i i 


s 
and development related to school and playground program equ 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, 9” 
evaluation. (Fall) f 


102 Movement Education (3) 
Technique of teaching movement education with emp «Ha: 
solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6. Prerequis! 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Physical 
Education, Dance, Recreation, Health, and Athletics (3) it pl 


A ; " : 5 . a 
Orientation to professional competencies; basic philosophy 
to the school, recreation agencies, and professional associat 
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10 " À " " 1 
5 Adaptive Physical Education and Recreation (3) Nashman 
Corrective, developmental activities for the handicapped—orthopaedic, 
(ptological, cardiovascular, and mentally retarded. Clinical experience. 
all) 


l : 
06 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Staff 
General surve 


, y of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experimental 
Points of view 


. Exploration of professional opportunities. 


107 T " i 
Teaching Ethnic Dance (2) Johnson 
Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of dance. 
(Spring) 
108 
Dance Improvisation (2) Withers 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, perform- 
ance, and composition through improvisational technique. (Fall and 
Spring) 
109 
-10 ' i 
Dance Composition (3-3) Withers 
PE 109: basic elements and principles of composition. PE 110: advanced 
h Problems in composition. (Academic year) 
1-12 
di Education Technique (3-3) Staff 
*chniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. (Academic 
year) 
13-1 
~14 Fi > : : J s E 
‘eld Experience: Practicum in Physical Education (3-3) Staff 
ang Practice teaching in elementary or secondary school physical education 
adaptive physical education. Seminars relating to field experiences. 
Cademic year) 
116 
Movement for Actors (1) Staff 
i Ovement exploration and body awareness through dance technique and 
MpProvisation. 
117 T 
echniques of Teaching Dance (3) Clark, Johnson 
ormerly Teaching Modern Dance) 
Tganizat; : : 
acad ational and conceptual approaches to the teaching of dance in 
"UR *mic and institutional settings. Admission by permission of instruc- 
: (Fall) 
118 Span: 
Pecial Problems in Dance Composition (1) Staff 
ZX afi , 
ing oration of effect of time, space, and energy upon movement, develop- 
int 


© group and solo composition. 


119 " 
Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 
Study of 4 


Cepts and 
Or childre 


ance as an expressive medium for children; emphasis on con- 
Principles, methods and materials. Consideration given to dance 
129 N with special education problems. (Spring) 

Repertory (1 or 2) 
tudy an 
Structor. 
“all ang 


Johnson 
d performance of dance works. Admission by permision of in- 


May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. 
Spring) 
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121 Dance Technique I (1) qe 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. May be repeated once fof 
(Fall and spring) | 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 


Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, terials, 
ning and organization, methodology, selection and use of mate 
evaluation; basic health knowledge. (Fall and spring) " 
Wi 
123 Dance Technique II (1 or 2) "TL 
Advanced modern dance. May be repeated for credit not 19 
semester hours. (Fall and spring) jin 
Sta! 
129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) anc? 
à e m 
Concepts of motor skill learning; variables of motor pere) | 
learning with implications for teaching movement skills. P " f 
i Sn 
130 Motor Performance in Childhood (3) ment g 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental move 
(Spring) d 
pring Joh | 


134 Rhythmic Theory for Dancers (1) 
(Formerly Rhythmic Analysis through 


Creative Movement (30) | 
Introduction to and training in rhythmic principles of mus 


ic theory: 


(Fall) Job 
ark, r] 
135-36 Dance History (3-3) on spi 
Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on ww P. uj 
of dance as art form, symbolic form, and social be "academe | 
antiquity to classical period. PE 136: 20th century: K” 
j| 
137 Dance Notation (3) ork of p 
Survey of systems of notation; concentration on the W | 
Laban. (Spring) gett 
ira ^us : : tration (9) r d 

138 Physical Education Curriculum and Administratio fesso! 
Curriculum and administration in physical education. Pr / 

p 


(Fall) 


139 Teacher Behavior (2 or 3) - an 
i i ; i 
Teacher behavior analyzed in relation to motives ne ast e 
tations. Integration of structure, psychological Pre the adju 
emphasized for a more thorough understanding ° 


cesses. (Spring) 
A. 
s 1: 
141-42 Dance Production (2-2) tion. pE p^ 
Theories and practicum in technical aspects of produ 
ing, sound, and media. PE 142: theatre managem it” 


(Academic year) 


144 Choreography (2) 
Solo and group. (Fall and spring) p^ 


150 Human Anatomy (3) 


n 
Systematic study of the structure of the huma 
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kinesiological anatomy, including joints, muscles, and neuromuscular inte- 
gration, (Fall) 


151 Kinesiology (3) Staff 
Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy, and 
Physiology, Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. (Spring) 

152 Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) Hawkins 


Environmental problem-solving through ecological and social planning; 
concentration on the impact of leisure on man's total physical and cul- 


tura] development. (Fall) 
l haps 
56 Application of Recreational Skills to Urban George 
iving (2 or 3) 


anning and participation in urban recreation; emphasis on local op- 
Portunities for recreational activities. Current trends in urban develop- 


ment and land-use planning and their impact on recreational facilities. 
(Fall and spring) 
157 Da 
** Technique and Theory (2) Withers 
ni Sories of movement; analysis and practice of contemporary dance tech- 
| Wes. Individual application. (Fall) 
58 
sity Education (3) Millan 
md Prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with 
tq vence to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
uipment. (Fall) 
164 Ph 
Yslology of Exercise (3) Staff 
e ; ' 7 
fanga YSiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
1% ve rerequisite: PE 150 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
C E" Seminar (3) George 


n ; s n ; 
pr fessio S each time course is offered, according to current issues, 
Spring) ^ Policies, and practices. May be repeated for credit. 


17 Current 
Stud Professional Literature (2 or 3) Snodgrass 
Physical e current and basic education literature with implications for 
DM Ucation, utilizing retrieval systems. (Fall) 
te 
nal Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 


Spec; 
cial tr 
av : ge - 
for meri el to foreign countries to study programs with implications 
173 ‘can education, 


epe: 
Indivig lent Study (1 to 3) Staff 


ually desi " . 
terest, signed model for intensive study in an area of special in- 


: | Terequisits. 
TMission eee demonstrated competency for independent work and 
175 adviser and instructor. (Fall and spring) 
* Ac : 
*ompaniment (3) DeBoeck 


dance sis of 


- composition and notation. Accompaniment for the 
mic theo. in music for dance. Prerequisite: PE 134 or knowledge 
y. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


184 Workshops in Physical Education (1 to 3) 

(Replaces former PE 180, 181, and 182) T 
actices, and ners d 
on current 
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Special workshops involving current problems, pr 
proaches. Content of each workshop will depend 


schools and teachers 


THIRD GROUP 
Be”) 


201 Philosophic Foundations of Physical Education and 


Recreation (3) 
al Education) 


(Formerly Philosophy and Organization of Physic actives 
Concepts of philosophy and research method applied to obje | 
practices in physical education and recreation (Spring) js 
Su 
202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) tot jl 
; : : : , m 
Theories of learning and application to development of 
(Spring í 
pring) s 


205 Diagnostic-Prescriptive Techniques: 
Perceptual-motor Domain (3) 


T d | 


r e 
theories, psy 


Understanding and application of perceptual-motor 
cal testing, and clinical practice (Spring) "| 
- z . ` : 3 (f 
211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education O) aet 7 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experience of af 


> : ing OU 
ganization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing 


issues; program planning policies; competition 
220 Problems in Health Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour) 
gram planning, use of community resources, 


Health needs, pt" 
promising r 


í 
field. (Fall) y| 
p 
230 Movement Analysis (3) ail ( | 
e "- : y". ; ts 
Scientific analysis of fundamental movement and spor 4 
1974 and alternate falls) po 
232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical y! 
Education (3) fof cuf" | 
: „ations 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implicatlo j 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) po” 
234 Organization and Administration of Elementary y 
TE P d 
School Physical Education (3) ; pysic! (4 
) s 
For school administrators, supervisors, principals, ane rovle™ 


. .rvisorY 
specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and supervi 


garten, grades 1-6. (Spring) 

239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations 9) -— E 
Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, 
using the Baltimore-Washington area as the e 
development of competencies in community organiza ions: 
consultation, group dynamics, and interpersona e 
velopment and evaluation (Spring) 


2j 


27 
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40 Physical Education for 


the Handicapped (3) Breen and Staff 
Adaptive physical 


education for handicapped populations; development of 


Competencies in diagnostic Prescriptive teaching, Program design and | 
valuation, consultation, and communications. (Fall) i 

4 

^ Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Hawkins and Staff | 
Professional competencies for delivery of services to the handicapped, | 
Isabled. impaired: public and private setting for service delivery; client ! 
assessment and counseling techniques; basic special education, medical, | 
and rehabilit 


ation terminology; etiology of h 


andicapping conditions as Í 
reation, (Fall) 


related to rec 


5 
0 Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) 


anning and organization of 
TVices utilizing and recreational resources; em- 
System, sard public relations, personnel administration and supervision, 
(Fall) analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability. 


Thompson 


a comprehensive system of urban leisure 
educational, cultural, 


se 


` 
6 Sports Medicine and 


Rehabilitation (3) 
Cory and 


the rehabil; Practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as applied to 
re edial tation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapted, and | 
essio concepts; research in area of general rehabilitation practice; pro- 

Nal roles as related to ancillary medical focus 


Naughton* 


^ (Spring) 
To 
Urism Development (3) Hawkins 
i : i ; 
techni nomic analysis of demand for travel and tourism resources; 
(Spri Ques for planning and design; examination of current trends. 


| 
0 Phi 
E 1 : | 
(For, Phic Foundations of Dance (3) Clark | 
k merly Philosophy of Dance) 
minati : ; x 
Wel "tion and discussion of problems in dance confronting the artist | 
ing ang as the audience, in terms of dance as an art form and the creat- 
*Xperiencing of that form. 


St © Notation 1 (3) Katz 
ance from dance literature: application of 
may lead to intermediate certification. Pre- 


Notation reconstruction of d 

requis, '9 dance curriculum; 
Site: PR 37 

s (Fall) 


; Katz 
Media ; O meet individual inte 


Staff 

8toun . creative movement and composition. Choreograph- 

(Fay and -P And solo Works in dance. May be repeated once for credit. 
d Spring) 


adv rest and needs of the student at inter- 
nst line od evel of notation. Focuses on projects in notation and 

| Ady 8 dance works. Prerequisite: PE 271. (Spring) 

Advances MOreography (3) 

ing o Problems in 


* in Culture (3) 
To; 


Anth 
. OPolop: 
vior.” Bical aspects of dance; 


h Clark 
a 


its role and function as human be- 


l: 
Aught, on is 


rofesso p 
r of Medicine in the University’s School of Medicine 
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o» 
211 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) id p 
Investigation of traditional dance form through research and resi | 
Research may be conducted in the field or by use of other 
(Fall and spring) w 
280 Advanced Workshop in Physical Education (1 to 3) "m 
: : R: oa 
Study of contemporary practices in the field of physical educ 
recreation. gl 


283 Supervised Experience in Physical Education, Recreation: 
my 


or Dance (3 or 6) aet 
: Mice. including cong? 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, ™ jssio 

and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit wit 

adviser. (Fall and spring) fi 
296 A Systems Approach to Human Resource 

Development (3) ar 


Professional competenc ies through 


: i and f 
task analysis, job design d 
education an 


culum development in the field of physical 
(Fall) m 
x e alt l 
297 Advanced Practicum and Topical Studies (3) T a, 
[U 
Independent research and study pertinent to the nett i repeat 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May ing) 
(Fall and spt 


for credit with permission of the adviser. 
Physical Science B 
See "Chemistry." | 


y) 


Physics —— dim -- of 


ima 
Professors G.M. Koehl, H.H. Hobbs, Julian Eisenstein (cha f n 
Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, Francisco Prats ; qarag” 
Assistant Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, w.c. Parke, ý IV 
Lehman, D.D. Thornton d 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a malo" in Physics f 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: n 40, Ah 
1. The general requirements às stated on pages 74 75, 82- y^ of phys 
2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 1. 2; Phys 31-32 and 51-5% "i 


42; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33. 
3. Required course in related area- 
4. Required courses in the major 
167, 168. 
Master of Arts in the 
major in Physics at this University, 
Required: the general requirements, pages 
34, 235, 236, 299-300, plus one of the following 
or 251-52. 


Stat 97 or EE 51. 162. 163» 164, 
Phys 151 or 152, 161, 

or's de y 
ahh t 
he 


uM achel 
field of Physics- Prerequisite: a B 
or an equivalent degre’. phys 
92-99, including 942, 


Phys 2 


zh 
24^ 


PHYSICS 377 


f Philosophy in the field of Physics.— Required: the general requirements, 
01 


ê: . 
big arch fields: Experimental Solid State Physics (Electrical Conductivity of 
hei. ects in Crystals, Magnetic Properties of Solids at Low Temperatures, 
flem nt *sonance, Móssbauer Effect, Superconductivity), and Theoretical Physics 
E articles, Field Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic and Optical 
Bachelo, Olids, Molecular Structure, Nuclear Scattering, Quantum Mechanics). 
“ay t i dne in Education with a teaching field in Physics.—Prerequisite: the 
"req: the wom page 78. 


tal Prerequisite: Phys 31-32, or 43, or equivalent, and consent of a De- 
v + AB i E ^ 
ISer, are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Physics. 


De 
Party 
Nen A 


SRONOyy 


81 Gkoup 
I . 
"troduction to Astronomy (3-3) Staff 
c un i 
e (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
yin gh modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles under- 
ajo, "'ronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience 
"n D 8. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year) 
Si? Ip - 
s duction to Astronomy (2-2) Staff 
e : : 
as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) 
LN 
8Royp 
l Ge 
n ; 
P. Physics (4) Staff 
cs j ant - t . 
Preteg isis c al Physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Tegistratig r two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
n for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11 (Fall and spring) 
Uctj 
Select. tion to Modern Physics (4) Staff 
theory Er" „ın modern physics, including relativity and quantum 
k and Spring) Tequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall 
lera] 
Ime Physics (3) Staff 
tq Ys 1 without laboratory (Fall and spring) 
ctio 
Y. Same às p ^ to Modern Physics (3) Staff 
i Ys 2 witl OU 
NA ithout laboratory (Fall and spring) 
Voy | 


May 
. hot 
1 nes d be taken by students who 


E 
. Y NOt be 5 
ak 
"t ay *n by Students who hav 


have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to en- 


* completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to enroll in 


1 hot be tak 
aken by 
Y students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to en- 


* Phys 31-32 and 51-52 will be offered for the last time during 
courses are being replaced with a new sequence of cou Phys 
course in the sequence, Phys 40, being offered during the spr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


5 Topics in Contemporary Physics (3) A 
Discussion of current developments based on recent Scientific m 
articles in the physical sciences. Topics include relativity, quantu ite: pi? 
elementary particles, lasers, Móssbauer effect, etc. Prerequis 
school physics and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


sil 
meri 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


> " a " wer Q 
6 Energy and Entropy: from Lightning to Thermonuclear Po E. 

. ti " 
energy conservation and power produ yl 
ation to disorder and information. Ther . bie 


ntial use as an energy source. 


The energy concept; 
entropy concept; its rel 
reactions and their pote 


school algebra. 
sj | 


7 Ideas of Physics—History and Analysis (3) 
The development of atomic theory and correspo 
time are discussed. Physical phenomena which were 
lution of the atomic theory are treated in historica 


: ace 
nding views of SP GA 
relevant t0, | pr 
| perspecti¥® | 


requisite: high school algebra. J 
27 Physics in Medicine (3) i get 
Principles of physics applied to biological systems: nerve poene 
photosensitive and acoustical receptors, circulation dynamic tjon of 
radiation and living matter. Physical principles behind Ope | 
cal instruments. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent. J 
*31-32 i ics sics (2-2 cal ' 
31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) analyti ys 


. " . 1 e 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriat by 
niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus an 


demic year) 


l 
*40 Physics for Scientists and Engineers I (4) tie iT 
is jon, 

First part of a three-semester sequence. Mechanics, Ki. 
Prerequisite: Math 31. Laboratory fee, $11. (Spring W 
y 
*41 Physics for Scientists and Engineers Il (4) city ool fy 

ainly electr! ered ! 


Second part of a three-semester sequence. M 
netism. Prerequisite: Phys 40. Laboratory fee, $11. 
first time fall 1974) sl 


(4) if T 
Modern physici j. 
Laboratory fee, 


*42 Physics for Scientists and Engineers Ill 
Third part of a three-semester sequence. 


quantum phenomena. Prerequisite: Phys 41. 

(Offered for the first time spring 1975) w 

*51-52 i ixperi sics (2-2) "LL 
Introduction to Experimental Physics ( ‘ physics v. 


: : o 
Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena 
hys + 


niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys demic year) 
calculus. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Aca 


rses, 
ng semester 


PHYSICS 379 


“COND GROUP 


1S} ^ à 
1-52 Intermediate Laboratory (2-2) Staff 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to laboratory and shop 
techniques and the use of specialized instruments. Prerequisite: Phys 42 or 
52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester., (Academic year) 

161 Mechanics | (3) Staff 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations (Fall) 

162 Mechanics II (3) Staff 
Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 
*quations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 

Spring) 
16 : £ | 
3 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Staff 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
eld, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 
Other media, dispersion (Fall) | 
l E 
$4 Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Basic Principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications to 
i simple Systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium. (Spring) 
$5.6 ` 
6 "T i 
Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Staff 


velopment of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calcu- 
us, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit 


Cory, electromagnetic waves and radiation (Academic year) 

7 Pri í : | 
Tinciples of Quantum Physics (3) Staff 
XPerimental background and theoretical basis of quantum mechanics. 
(Fall) à 

168 Apa: 
es Quantum Physics (3) Staff 
mop ications of quantum mechanics to statistical mechanics and to atomic, 
*cular, and nuclear physics. (Spring) 
Ele " 
ary Solid State Physics (3) Staff 
lelecty;,. - i : F i 
"S and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electrons in 
als and semi-conductors, lattice defects. (Spring) 

Ds Nuc} 

Clear Physics (3) Staff 


action and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and re- 
* radiations of nuclei, fission (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


à GROUp 


| Structure 


tatic p Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Staff 
Media tin P dary-value problems, multipoles, dielectrics, and macroscopic 
> me-Varying fields, plane electromagnetic waves. (Fall) 


380 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


232 Advanced Mechanics (3) sail 
: a 
Analytic methods of mechanics as à basis for modern theory: vari oni 
principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, 
transformations, classical perturbation theory, transition to continu" 


(Fall) 
sil 


: devo, 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the tio? 
transfor™ 


mental principles involved. Operators, representations and i pet 

theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, 

bation theory, scattering theory. (Academic year) J 
E 


235 Special Relativity (3) "T 
the basic fields Lo 


Application of relativistic concepts to 
and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, gg 
form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational princip es, 
quantum equations. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) i 
236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and 
Radiative Effects (3) i 
Wave guides, resonant cavities, simple radiating syst n dao? 
methods, radiation by moving charges, multipole fields, rà 
ing. (Spring) w 
241 Statistical Mechanics (3) PE A 
ditions pf 


Study of atomic configurations under thermodynamic rnt and 
of partition functions and cluster expansion techniques; . 
ideal gases; electron plasmas; changes of state. (Spring 


See 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) 1 erg? 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding ati ay 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, ( | 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding: 

1975 and alternate springs) "1 
(3) of 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding he ystals p 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding t vr Ld 


talline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations an 1973 
and optical propagation, crystalline defects. (Fall 


falls) 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in ne m the OM gr 


Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determ ties 

states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic proper “body 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many | 
discussed. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) yl 


A 3) 
245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications | "m. T/ 
fects depending up’ fic d 


A presentation of the lower order € 


ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian form 


ffect, Phot agio 


tization, rturbation calculations, Compton Che”. ti 

pe E aic eds nnihilatio™ alls) 
electron-electron scattering, pair € te 
fraction, divergence difficulties. 


reation and à 


(Fall 1974 and alterna 


PHYSICS 381 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Staff 


Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 


lion program, (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 

247 Nuclear Theory (3) Staff 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
Physics and weak interactions. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 

248 Elementary Particles (3) Staff 


Scalar, Vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects; weak and 
Strong interactions; symmetry properties and conservation laws, 
Pring 1974 and alternate springs) 


249 Statistical Processes (3) Staff 


Xtension of statistical concepts to irreversible processes. Ergodic be- 
c classical and quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large 

ms, master equations, recurrence paradox and development of 
*rmodynamic concepts, (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


250 
Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
,-Omplements the established curriculum by affording formal instruction 
tea of immediate interest to the development of physics and in par- 
ar to the members of the graduate research group. May be repeated 
rmission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring) 


25] 
-5 
* Laboratory (3-3) Staff 
Ndiyj 
Ag dual Work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
Cademic year) 
254 Ge 
P. Theory of Relativity (3) Staff 
quati Principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's field 
ciple on, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action prin- 
ory conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiation 
29 » relativistic cosmology. (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 
l 
eina (1) Staff 
ctu, ' 
"Wn 9n specia] problems in physics. May be repeated once for 
LN : (Fall and spring) 
Th 
( c Research (3. 3) Staff 
and spring) 
39g A 
vane 
Limiteg aa Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
mination. Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
399 : May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
: Sertation R 
Limited | 4 esearch (arr.) Staff 
o à 
(Fal and spring). of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 


Physiology 


m 
Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), Elizabeth Tidball, Me 
Cassidy 
Professorial Lecturer Leonard Laster 
Associate Professors M.J. Jackson, Michael McCally | 
Assistant Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer I.P. Weiss | 


Special Lecturer L.L. Langley , "1 
-helor's Oi 
Master of Science in the field of Physiology.—Prerequisite: à Bachelor c i 


No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have include Ld 
lowing courses or equivalent: B Sc 11- 12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 1 
31; Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 
hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 
hours of research (Phyl 295). eral 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Physiology. Required: the oid in wl 
ments, pages 92-96, 99-101. The program of study includes a major fie f physi! 
ogy, a subfield (see below) in Physiology, and a minor field outside © sired om 
leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours ot 17 
work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include Bioc 22 
221, 298, 396, 397; and a minimum of 8 semester hours each in two 


of Physiology in addition to the minor field. 


thesis» the 4 
92-99. In addition to the «ne 
221, 298, and at least 


S 


1-22; f 
areas out | 


hys 
diovascular raro 


Research fields and areas of study: Applied Physiology, Cardiov logy 
Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal Physio "o | 
ology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology. j 


ol 
: "-— V 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite - 


Physiology numbered above 201. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function e nction A 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural an pave 


0 
of physiology. A required course for graduate student? dents on 
had Anat 201 or equivalent. An undergraduate courses $ " 
ceive graduate credit on completion of additional pe nd cot 
by the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 11 12 or equiva esie * 


Staff and student presentations from liter 
experimental design and scientific deducti 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge © 
tent differs each time the course is 
(Fall and spring) 


instructor. Open to Columbian College of Arts Fall) y 
with the approval of the student’s major adviser. ( A 
. J^ 
201 Physiology (8) 1 pour): eA 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference C. gite fo ye 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology- . Bio 201 MA 

ate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; of Chair, 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); OF consent missio? o | 
partment. Open to Consortium students only with pe y 
ment Chairman (Spring) » 
221 Seminar (1) , work AA 
ature. Present ics © (f 
H 


offered; may 


PHYSIOLOGY 383 


751 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con- 
text of the times in which they lived and worked (Fall) 

252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) C. Tidball, E. Tidball 


Conference and discussion on topics including communication, psycho- 
Sexual development, physiological responses, homosexuality, population 
Control and family planning, fertility and sterility, and other topics of 
Interest to the class. (Fall) 


253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Staff 
Regulation (2) 
ormerly Clinical Applications of Physiology) 
Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the applica- 
lion of these Principles to scientific situations. (Fall) 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 


lute Or conference 2 hours a week Physiological approach to such 
Clinica] Problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 


litis, and others. (Fall) 

262 Tan: j 
Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Urvey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology 


speci x a 
Specially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fall) 


265 Review of Endocr 


à inology (1) Jackson 
^ SView of basic endocrinology. (Fall) 
66 
Advanced Endocrinology (2) Jackson 
ub at an advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology and me- 
2 ism, oncurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fall) 
67 
en Physiology (2) Kenney 
e a 
cture or conference 2 hours a week. Overview of renal physiology 


at 
an advanced level. 


Compute, Util 


iie ization in Physiology and Medicine (2) C. Tidball 
ctu x : A 
rientar;! hour a Week, practical experience at student's convenience. 
l ro" lo digital and analog mini-computers. Programming in several 
Puter 2a Xperience with one or more computers. No previous com- 
Xperience necessary. (Fall) 
269 Neuro 1 
Selected Yslology and Control Mechanisms (2) Lavine 
data epics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of 
and ction and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement 


ngineeri ensory processing. Open to students in the School 
(Pall) “ring and Applied Science with permission of instructor. 


279 
Intq, s, Microscopy in Cellular Physiology (1) Cassidy 
tion of a to the applications of electron microscopy in the investiga- 
273 b ular Physiology. (Fall) 
Vestigati ; 
Lecture ve Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Ours), laboratory as arranged. Application of electron 
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* M pe 
microscopy to biological investigative studies. Limited enrollment , it 
requisite: Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission 


structor. (Fall) 
suf 


295 Research (arr.) 


By special arrangement with individual Staff 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester 
tent differs each time course 1s offered; may be repeated for cr 


(Fall and spring) 
suf 


i atel | 
members. ApproxiM e 
hour of credit. 
edit. 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr) the * 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to tor P 
dent's graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements jot! 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for "v. 
students minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative (p 


Examination. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Phyl 22! í 
St? 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) i | 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 
a subfield of 


eu 
ral © 
of Philosophy "m. d 
physiology fis ye 


amination. Tutorial literature survey of sati fi 
pertinent areas of the candidate’s minor field. This course n in py 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examinatio 

ology. (Fall and spring) 4 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) 
(Formerly Phyl 398) 
Limited to students preparing for 
amination. Preparation for written and 
problems. This course satisfies the requireme 
lative General Examination in Physiology (Fall and spring w 


gene ia| 

the Doctor of Philosophy isset y 

oral presentation p pe O^ | 
nt for Part n o 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
(Fall and spring) 


Political Science — — — 


min Nime^ 


peated fof 


May be re 


Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc (Chairman), Benja i 
Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin ch your 
Associate Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Bernard Reichs 
C.A. Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 
Adjunct Associate Professor Donald Robinson stor 


Assistant Professors R.E. Darcy, J.M Starrels, S.W. Burks, K 


Nau 
Cole TA 


Instructors Rachel Keith, Dana Fischer, RL. 
-" 
( Departmental): 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 385 


ly The Beneral requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. 
hours Ferequisite courses—P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6; Stat 5] or 53. (12 semester 
tresteg in foreign language courses are recommended for students in- 
comparative government, or international relations.) 
related areas—18 semester hours of social studies other 
including 6 hours of either | conomics or History 
s in the major—30 semester hours of second-group Political 
l nust include 6 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, 
‘houlg isted below. The 6 hours from Group A must include P Sc 105 (which 
from G taken no later than the second semester of the junior year); the 6 hours 
TOUP B must include P Sc 103 or 104 or 122 or 145; the 6 hours from 


9" C mus 
P ust include p Sc 111 or 112; the 6 hours from Group D must include 
9r 181 or 182 


to 
129 uP A: Political The 


the, aired courses in 


» 141 16 4 ory and Methodology P Sc 105, 107, 117, 118, 119 
21, 127 125 Group B: American Government and Politics P Sc 103, 104, 106, 108, 
l4 age. 125, 126, 145, 146, 149, 150, 151, 167, 183, 184, 185, 186. 199. SPSc 153, 


hy. 12, 115 ^ Comparative and Foreign Government and Politics —P Sc 101, 
litio » 162, 163, 177, 179, 190. 191, 192, 193, 194; Group D: International 
uà sty _ Organization—P Sc 171, 172, 178, 179, 181, 182, 189, 197 

ther tvi majoring in Political Science may not credit more than 12 hours of 
lis de e-Learning con 


$ Tte: no Irses or internships with their associated seminars toward 
tudentg in more than 6 hours of such courses may be credited toward the major 
i ~semester-hour degree program (see pages 83-84) must receive 

cal Science T 18 semester hours of second-group Political Science courses 
*comme d "àjors may apply for graduation with Special Honors In order 
Pert nded by the Department for Special Honors, students must fulfill the 
ediy Pendent study (see pages 48-49) and must complete with distinction a project 
ey H Uireme Y, as demonstrated in à written paper, in addition to the normal 
the nts of Particular courses. A committee of the Department will re- 


» * make the recommendation for Special Honors 
With the 9 Wish to unde 


te à rtake independent study for Special Honors should reg- 
Pesto e Secretary 


l mia of the Department no later than the second week of each 
Ip in the et with a member of the Department whose specialized inter- 
le AY Qualify fo Of the Proposed research project. Students registered for P Sc 

Ork c 9r graduation with Special Honors by completing with distinction 


9nnect e . 
utter 7 *d with their internship 
a 


> “Pls i x zb : "AE 
UN Major in E feld of Political Science.— Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
te en Oltical Science from an accredited college or university (or an 
idiot Mpetence * ith high scholastic standing. The entering student must demon- 
R y Course ; Statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion of an in- 
if Wired. In Statistics 
gn ] requirements, pages 92-99. including a reading knowledge 
anguage : »cified leve doe : : y - 
1 ge or a specified level of kn wledge in statistics. The choice 
^ LN gn language. pecihied level c € edg c ec c 


NIS al of the Der. or of statistics in lieu of a language, must be made with 
wa thet the f llow partent. With the approval of the Department, students mav 
CON "sis (equivalem. Programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate course work 
im the Comprepe ne © © semester hours) and the satisfactory completion of a 
Wn of àreas of study P amination in three fields of political science (selected 
hte idu lé cours a below under the Ph.D. program): or (2) 33 semester 
^y Nsiy, Urs) wi Tr. Work, including two research seminars (equivalent to 6 
tudy li Exa Natio à thesis and the satisfactory completion of a Master's Com- 
Sy nig td n in four fields of political science (selected from the areas 
in 


Cither gel the Ph.D program ) 


Or 33-semester-hour program must include in their 
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E 
program of study P Sc 201 during the first semester of graduate study unless d | 
waiver examination they can demonstrate equivalent knowledge 9 he © 
matter of the course. ts m | 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Political Science.—Entering stude? an 
have a knowledge of statistics equivalent to the satisfactory completion o this * | 
troductory course in Statistics. An otherwise qualified student should satis y 
quirement as early as possible. | 

Required: the general requirements, page 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages, Or à reading, writing, an | 
ficiency in one modern foreign language, OT à reading knowledge 9 one 
foreign language and a specified level of knowledge 1n statistics, an 
factory completion of examinations in à major and à minor field 9 x | 


constitute the General Examination. ples 
7] u 
nd 20 " gu 


Each student must include in his program of study P Sc 201, 202, à 
t knowledge o 


ad 
s 92-96, 99-101, including osi 


a waiver examination he can demonstrate equivalen 
matter of the courses. snor fie 
Major and Minor Fields of Study: Each student has a major and a mino qe 
study chosen from four principal subje t-matter divisions of the discipli olitic* | 
and Methodology, International Relations, Comparative and Foreign í 
American Politics. sp fi 
Sub-fields of Study: Each subject-matter division includes several co ("| 
study (see below) from which the student constructs his program z mino | 
with his adviser. A major field of study consists of three sub-fields; ia uid 
consists of two sub-fields. tern w^ 
Fields of Study: Theory and Methodology ( Analysis f wes melt? 
Thought, Analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist Thought, | r. A 
of Political Science, Quantitative Political Analysis); Compara ve, 
Politics (Comparative Political Analysis, Regional Comparative FO latio ( g 
Politics of a Specified Major Political System); Internation Rela eit 
national Politics, International Law, Regional International e 
lations of a Specified Major Political System ); American Politics V^. cal paw | 
cal Process, National Policy-making Process, American Constitutio ip 
Judicial Process, and State, Local, and Urban Politics). ombine w | 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations e 
Economics, History, and Political Science. | 


Departmental prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequ a 


group courses in Political Science and Service-Learning Politi 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


FIRST GROUP 


4 Introduction to Political Science (3) v 
* sos $ , 
Introduction to the study of comparative political SY mine p 
contemporary concepts and techniques - to S 
dit for 


government. Students who receive credi 
credit for P Sc 5. (Fall and spring) 


[ 
5 Introduction to Political Science (3) iem e "m 
Introduction to the study of comparative politic? " 
structures and processes of major foreign govern sc 5 
basic ideologies. Students who receive cree! 
credit for P Sc 4. (Fall) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 387 


6 Introduction to Political Science (3) Staff 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and processes of the 
American political system. (Fall and spring) 

"OND GROUP 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael 


General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the im- 
Pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far East 


and the influence of world communism. (Fall) 

l T 

03 State Politics (3) Burks 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors influencing state 
Policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. (Fall) 

1 

04 Urban Politics (3) Burks 
t Mographic trends and implications, local metropolitan political sys- 
*ms, issues in urban politics, strategies of political change (Spring) 


105 
Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne, Kim, Darcy 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov- 
dent, empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; or 
Quivalent, (Fall and spring) 


106 à 
The Politics of Social Change (3) 


Theori > f e 

E^ Of revolution and change; protest in American politics; urban 

— and political change; institutional innovation, reform, and re- 
Siveness; realistic and unrealistic strategies of change. (Fall) 


107 Issues in 


Issues 
think 


Modern Political Thought (3) Linden 


k of modern political thought as seen through major representative 
10 rs. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. 
8 Scie 
rw Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon 
Velo ination of the multiple impacts of scientific and technological de- 


the co On the political system. Discussion of public policies for 
4 Port, use, and control of science and technology. (Spring) 
Com : 
Ere Government and Politics (3) Kim, Elliott, Gyorgy 
Western Et and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of | 
"i Urope. (Fall and spring) 
? Comparatiy . - 
Over * Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Gyorgy, Hinton 
m wa ; 
Soviet Unio, and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the 
"Ils 9n and the countries of Eastern Europe. (Fall and spring) 
Government — ^ : 
Study o and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


ft 

€ conte 

tems . contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental sys- 
Internation 


© Sov; al siti e E: : an sta ithi 
= Viet system position of the Eastern European states within 
EM l 
May pe 115, and 


aPpli, former 16 

à 

*d towa a Cd related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of 
Sree, 
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117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Lint 
Political Thought (3-3) vin 
P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought— Plato to A^ 
P Sc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order an iso 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. (Academic year) " 
119-20 American Political Thought (3-3) siad m 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colo 
to the present. (Academic year) " 
Mo 
121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) "T 
powers, federal-state relationships, v gat 


P Sc 121: separation of 
lation. P Sc 122: political and c 
(Academic year) 

125 Legislative Process (3) Dern prp 
Study of Congress and the state legislatures, including legisla ed 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, ches: 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive bran | 


ivil rights. Prerequisite: 


sut 


(Spring) v 
126 The American Presidency (3) pi^ | 
Development of the institution, selection process, role of the | 
in policy-making. (Fall) gj 
141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) o the A 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary enag mon V 
ax 


of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo- 


(Spring) oa p 

145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) »- i A 
role of ideology, voting uan , (Fa! 

organizing the governmen y 

146 Public Opinion and Political Socialization ©) "m d 

tudes and behavior, © 5 


Party system and structure, 
and elections, devices for 


spring) 


Sources of mass political atti 

tudes and behavior on public policy. (Spring) pi, 

149 Readings on the U.S. Congress (3) aod 
p the Me ay 


Readings and group discussions of major writings 9 , who 9f y j 
processes of the U.S. Congress. Open only to s gelei” 
in P Sc 150 or who have congressional work experie 


a Departmental committee. (Fall and spring) R a 

150 Internship in Politics (3) to P 
: ent © 

n through assign" ad sio ug! 


Study of the political process in actio 
or governmental office. Limited to selec ! 
preference given to seniors majoring in Political Scien 
congressional workers. (Fall and spring) pf 


bic Administration and Public Policy-mab e uo 
federal 8 the 


151 Pu 
Examination of the process by which the tention 10 
and implements public policies. Particular - x for whe © 
1 


bureaucracies in the policy-making process. 
public policy. (Fall) 
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160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 


Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its antecedents 
and possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading figures: Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Spring) 


"162 Government and Politics of China (3) Staff 


Analysis of the government and politics of China, including the Chinese 
tradition, modern Chinese history, Marxism-Leninism, and Soviet in- 
fluence, 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 


Relations with United States, Third World, China; international commu- 


nism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domestic and 
Oreign Policies; ideology and foreign policy. 

167 Us, Foreign Policy (3 or 6) Purcell 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
lon, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall) 

m International Politics (3) Starrels, Storrs 


Dlernational actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
Icy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
Icy. (Fall and spring) 


l 
p Internationa] Organizations (3) Staff 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza- 


tions, ang functional international organizations. (Fall and spring) 


17 
I Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) Storrs 


Politica] Processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Argen- 
à, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall) 


178 Latin dd 


erica: Political Patterns and International Storrs 
lations (3 
ion Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and organiza- 
I foreign Policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. (Spring) 
79 : 
nal Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 


(Spring je regional and international relations of the Middle East. 


lia, ànd alternate springs) 
tw International Law and Organization (3-3) a 
Pe E Of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 


ity and 182; Continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutral- 
the so-called law of war. (Academic year) 
hio 
Read; Seminar: Urban Affairs (3-3) 


in i tj: Le 
Policy » and group discussions of major writings on urban political and 


Admins ng Processes. Primarily for senior Urban Affairs majors; others 
> y Tmission of instructor. (Academic year) 


i 
hag 194 


are d 
Telated in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied toward 
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185-86 Apprenticeship in Urban Affairs (3-3) cont! 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through assig si! 
to an urban-related political or governmental office. Primarily for | 

tructor. 


Urban Affairs majors; others admitted by permission of ins 
(Academic year) ; 

, n Nin 

189 African International Politics (3) 


Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected asp 
can relations with the outside world. Recommended but not 


P Sc 190 or equivalent. (Spring) 1 
Nin" 


ff 
t of ^ ‘ 
z "egit 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


a of 7 
, ; : es of 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected count! 


Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) - 
191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) qu 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, 

Iran, Israel. (Fall) T 


192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) " y 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Moroe® coil 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. gi 

2 (3) 
ast Asia t " yt 


193 Governments and Politics of South and Southe K 
gin 


Domestic and international politics of the major state 
(Spring) vic 

*194 Governments of China and Japan (3) chins wi? 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary gical fos 
pan, with some historical background. Attention to ! 


(Spring) ch s 
- Re! , " 

197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) Purcell. I$ , 

Substantive problems of U.S. foreign policy. Readings, term 

cussion. y 

NL 

199 American Government and Politics (3) 59 TM 
blem$: | «irs ' 


n selected contemporary P" public afai 


Reading and research O 
olitical Science Or 


juniors and seniors majoring in P 
mission by permission of instructor. 


THIRD GROUP 
, students 
Third-group Political Science courses are designed for graduate " 


appropriate second-group prerequisites. A 
201 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) . of ie 
analysis ipe 


Introduction to the discipline and the profession, 


at le QÀ— € € 


of political inquiry, discussion of conceptual approac Py 
politics and government. (Fall) «^ 

202 Modes of Political Inquiry (3) s polite , 
ajor modes 9 d Á 


Examination and comparison of some m 


and credit for only 


* P Sc 162 and 194 are related in their subject matter, 
a degree. 
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Analysis of discursive, systematic, philosophical, and scientific ap- 
Proaches, (Spring) 


203 State Politics (3) Burks 


Readings and discussions on developments in state politics research, 
Changing roles in the federal structure, state political systems, govern- 
mental performance, policy innovation and change. (Fall) 


204 Urban Politics (3) Burks 


Readings and discussions on patterns and implications of urban growth, 
local and metropolitan political systems, policy formation and change, 
conflict management, political constraints on social reform. (Spring) 


205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon 


Examination of the demands on national and international political sys- 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technological develop- 
Ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and processes 
to these demands. (Fall) 


2 
06 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon 


In-depth examination of selected domestic policy issues with significant 
Scientific or technological aspects. Teams of students will prepare policy 


À analyses on each issue discussed. (Spring) 
07 2 
Empirical Political Analysis (3) Darcy 
re niques of data gathering and analysis, the uses of data in political 
Search, (Spring) 


208 Seminar: Sci 


Reading and 
or technologic 


ence, Technology, and World Order (3) 


research on selected international policy issues of scientific 


"m al importance. (Spring) 
Re > 1 
p. parative Government and Politics (3-3) Kim, Starrels 
T . 
‘plems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive examination 
ü a * literature in comparative politics. (Academic year) 
74 Co " 
operative Communist Systems (3-3) Linden 
anDarative Study of the communist world and communist movements; 
: on Of sources of unity and diversity as well as such issues as 
Year) Ship, ideology, revisionism, nationalism, and reform ( Academic 
ura 
16 
Seminar. the 


Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) Staff 


ues of communism, particularly in the Soviet Union and 
Bloc repa concept and structure of "world socialist system"; intra- 


l x 
Red cant iss 


UR tions with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
adi, "^ Political Theory (3) Linden 
tional «wy discussions, Principally on modern political and constitu- 


schoo TY since the 17th and 18th centuries; emphasis on basic issues 
219g, * of thought. (Fall) 


omp * Western European Politics (3) Starrels 
Fr ürative exami 


ee, Eng] nation of major political system characteristics of 
Politica] —À—- and the two Germany's. Special attention devoted to 
re, Socialization, recruitment, and communication. 


ltu 
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"EX f 
221 The United States Constitution and the Judicial Function (3) Mo p 
litics 


Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law and po 


(Fall) 
Elliott List 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 
g the evolution o 


Readings and discussions of works illuminatin 
and post-Marxian socialism. (Fall) ont 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) : 
political, social, €** ij 


gional integration and relations W! 


Comparative study of Eastern European states: 
institutions; problems of re 
powers. (Spring) » 

itm i 2i jott, P! 

229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) we pre 
r , o 1 " wu 

Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and p equ” 


Ls 4 : or 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, P Sc 19^ 


lent. (Fall) Mic 
i 
*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) com? d 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the visit” 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. valent. 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equ! 
(Spring) s 
232 Seminar: International Communications (3) r d 
ational patter polt 


East-West perspectives. Theory and history of nati d ps 
national communications focusing on basic political an com | 


aspects of communication between major commun 


powers. (Spring) s 

od ioth 7 ui 

233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) ai A 
Ng j 

Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domes 5g a 
and politics Emphasis: since Stalin, Prerequisite: y: 

sion of instructor. (Spring) sl 

t 


236 Research Seminar: Urban and Regional Problems (3) ad politi d 
race and class, participation i MH. 
housing needs, transportatio d 


Population and density, 
structuring Of government, 


the city. (Spring) 
+237 Chinese Law (3) (Same as Law 547 (2)) | 
1238 Soviet Law (3) (Same as Law 546 (2)) TA 
245 The American Political Process (3) E pole ag 
Lecture and discussion on the nature and functions M the 
interest organizations, and other political grouping " 
political system. (Fall) ye 
, 
246 American Policy-making Process (3) , fof for 
e structure and process 


Lecture and discussion on th 


* An interdepartmental 
+ Students registering 
plementary assignments equivalent to one ac 
the National Law Center catalogue. 


; sence ? 
course offered by the departments of Political Scr with th 
for P Sc 237 or 238 make special arrangemene descri 
Iditional semester hour. ** 
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Public policy at the national level. Emphasis on interaction between 
*Xecutive and legislative branches. (Spring) 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 


Michael 
Politica] institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 
lution, under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 
* communist period. (Fall) 
25 " 
* Colloquium: East Asia (3) Michael 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members concerned with 
* Study of China, Japan, and Korea Advanced graduate students ad- 
Mitted with Permission of faculty group. (Fall and spring) 
255 à 
Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
qe university research colloquium of faculty members concerned with 
ate Study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Advanced graduate students 
5 Mitted with permission of faculty group, (Fall and spring) 
1.58 
Caminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3—3) Staff 
co s 258 was formerly entitled Seminar: Communist Parties in the Non- 
mmunist World) 


Xamination of 


Parties ; international communist policy for, and communist 
tes in the nonc 


se ommunist world. (Academic year) 
6c 
"m Communist Policy Processes (3—3) Hinton 
TOduct; 
hinaa tion to the literature and to graduate research in contemporary 
search politics, P Sc 265: readings and group discussion, P Sc 266: re- 
% Seminar (Academic year) 
7 Se 
Een U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
arc : : ; 
licy ch and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 


Making e United States, with particular reference to the decision- 
2 Process and the execution of policy. (Fall) 
S8 Seminar, C 

Research, 9mparative Foreign Policies (3) 

Policies and Selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 

Process a Powers, with particular reference to the decision-making 
2695, the execution of policy. (Spring) 

Minar: 
* Soviet Fore 


Ex 
^ al Policies 


ign Policy (3) Elliott 
munis State. 


and relations of the USSR; relations with other com- 
279 Politica ' stern powers, and other countries. (Spring) 
Major Pu Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
War Politica and social f 

oun, a Post-war evolu 


actors which have shaped the inter-war, World 
ition of Eastern Europe; emphasis on selected 


n 


E, 
^s " in International 0 
tons. Add analysis of the pol 
the one cial re erence to th 
Se Tationa) and x 

al Teference 


rganizations (3-3) Reich 
itical dimension of international organiza- 
United Nations. P Sc 272: examination of 
: administrative aspects of international organizations; 
9 regional and functional bodies (Academic year) 


| 
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273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 
and operation O 


. formt 
f international infor 
U.S. public opinion influe 


Development, organization, 
programs by major world powers. ncin 


policy formation and conduct. (Spring) " 
tional Political 


. ships ^ 
on/foreign policy relatione frg 
ion programs 


274 Principles and Problems of Interna 
Communication (3) 


Reading and discussion of public opini 
litical communicat 


operation of international po 

world powers as à tool of foreign policy. (Fall) Ni 

275 Theories of International Politics (3) ad 
heories, both empirical a 


Critical examination of contemporary t 


tive. (Fall) 

276 Topics in International Politics (3) 4? ". 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected structural an 
aspects of international political relations. (Spring) sf 

271-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3-3) i gio 
P Sc 277: readings and discussions on Latin American polit si | 

and institutions. P Sc 278: individual research an c at) 

selected topics of Latin American politics. (Academie y " 


i zast (3) y 
iddle East cations 


279 Seminar: International Relations of the M 
Reading and research on the regional and internation® rings 
states of the Middle East. (Spring 1974 and alternate sP W) 


281-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3-3) 


Research in the public law of nations, with special : te je" | 

of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, an ' 

to their political implications. (Academic year) ol 
+ ation (3) [ 
jviliza 1 the 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American C 
„ialist in^ of i 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a spe " i 
ology of his chosen discipline; each student writes iof of 
aspect of a selected key theme. Admission bY perm , 


(Spring) 
yO) 2d "m 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strateg ith 
rratesy W gii d 


Soviet developments in military policy and $ : 
$6 viet 
intra-Bloc military cooperation, political context of Sov?" (Fall em 


significant changes in recent Soviet military thoug» 

290 Topics in African Politics (3) of Afric 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects Ü 
and international politics. (Spring) 

291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East y^ ames s 
Reading and research in selected problems in the eral) í 
and international relations of the Middle East. J 

292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) overt me E 
Reading and research in selected problems in the (spring) 


tics and international relations of North Africa. 
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293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Purcell 
Southeast Asia (3) 
Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of structure, problems, 
and policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, with 
Particular reference to India. (Spring) 

29 

4 Seminar: Gove 
Readings, rese 


and relevant 
(Fall 


rnments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Halpern 


arch, and discussion on the contemporary political problems 


historical background of Japan, North and South Korea. 
Or spring) 


295 ; 
Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; Communist China as Asian 
ate, revolutionary 
Mester hours sele 


29 
d Communist Role in Far Eastern Hinton 
*rnationa] Politics (3) 
“Volution 
nist States 
Oviet rival 


influence, would-be great power. Prerequisite: 3 se- 
cted from P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. (Spring) 


of communist Asian strategy, development of Asian commu- 
and parties, role in international politics and crises, Sino- 
ry. (Fall) 


297 
Independent Stud 


hes y (arr.) Staff 
m " i - n 
Rane to Master's degree candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, 
29 Ted, (Fall and spring) 
Sout : 
o Asia in World Politics (3) Staff 
deve t Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power concept and 
My Pment of Asian subsystem. (Spring) 
(Fay Research (3-3) Staff 
1 all ang spring) 
a Tu GRoup 
Th. 
Mop Soup Pols: 
r Olitical e... j 
late third. rou Science Courses are designed for graduate students who have 
30 lo P Prerequisites, Offered as the demand requires. 
Oliticat Parties (3 
dvanceq es (3) LeBlanc 
30 : readings and group discussions. 
© Opini * 
Vance. 9^ and Political Socialization (3) Darcy 
309 T readings and group discussions. 
meri " 
Advance “an Presidency (3) Wayne 
319 readings and group discussions 
Merican Le: 
Advanceg  CBislatures (3) Staff 
Teadings . 
or C adings and group discussions. 
"IIparati 
Ive " , 
Adva Government and Politics (3) Kim, Starrels 


nced readin.. 
s, - adings and group discussions. 
Advanced Comparative 


Government and Politics (3) Kim, Starrels 
"esearch. 


B 
ta 
f., " 

. te 
a YE 
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di 


318 Normative Political Theory (3) 
Advanced readings and group discussions. ^ 
325 Research Seminar: Topics in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, E! 
Advanced research. n 
345 American Politics (3) LeBlanc |, 
Advanced research. " 
0 
346 American Government (3) Wayne y k 
Advanced research. ’ n 
af rs, 8 
375 International Politics (3) Nimer, Stor | 
| 
Advanced readings and group discussions. " 
Y 4 2 Sto le 
376 Seminar: International Politics (3) Nimer, 
Advanced research. y 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eril ef! 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen | 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) " i 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) "I. "i 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe? h 
(Fall and spring) n 
| 
LITICAL SCIENCE | 
1 


SERVICE-LEARNING PO 


SECOND GROUP 


153 Urban Policy-making (6) oup i 6 
Study of urban policy-making process through readings, Sergent” 


research, and work in an urban-related political OT 
(Fall and spring) 


Prerequisite: P Sc 103 or 104. 
i 
154 Law and Social Change (6) ial | 
: dd : : »moting soci® def 

Study of the legal system and its role in prc ard ye? | 
ings, group discussions, and work with lawyers an ) 

(Fall and spring) É 
f f 
155 American Political Behavior (6) ue, go P | 
n political behavior through readin ioe. | 


Study of America 
research, and work in à political or governmentà | 
l 


spring) 


es 


Portuguese 


Literatures.” 


See “Romance Language and 


ology — 


fessor Thelma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, Minis 
‘dwell, R.D. Walk (Chairman), R.K. White (Emeritus ), Gardner Murp y 
Visiting » Jacqueline Goodnow (Research), M.L. Meltzer, A.D. Sam n 
ori Lecturers B.M. MacLennan, R.K. Kahn, W.A. McClelland, 
athe 

ciate » Loveland 


rofessors C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, R.H. Tanck 
h), D.E. Silber, Charles Rice, Eugene Abravanel, S.A. Karp | 
ct SSOciate Professor C.J. Lange | 
itan, t fessorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 
ie Professor R.W. Holmstrom, J.A. Bull III, L.A. Rothblat 
toy Ssistant Professor Elyse Lehman 

rofessorial Lecturer Sally Sibley 


(Resear, 
j 


CAL TRAINING STAFF 


Neto Cy. is aes z 
Mimi g Clinical Professors I.M. Zimmerman, Bruce Becker, J.W. € ummings, 


titan Pielberg, Meira Zedek, Elliot Blum, Phyllis Daen, Rochelle Kainer 
Clinical p rofessor Alice Adams 
he 


tiene” Of Arts With a major in Psychology (Departmental) .—The following 
LS must be fulfilled: 


| i 74—7 } ents SOn- | 
tthe eneral requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. (Students M = 
"lis for Partmental adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying t Lu r4 
tical i Meaningful initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural and Mathe 
1 p Sciences a 


Tere, nx 
, R ih Courses—6 semester hours selected from Psyc 1, 5, and 6. 
(a) 4. Courses j 


Mathe Semester ee ae al Stat 51, 53, 104, or any first-group course 
"hoy acs except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate study in 
(b) g Should elect Stat 53 or 104.) i | 
: Ours selected from one of the following departments: Anthro- 
rains History, Political Science, or Sociology. i ph TOM | 
qe, es, G Ours selected from American € ivilization, Ant rope "à | 
> e graphy and Regional Science, History, Philosophy (Phil 71, 113, | 
(d) Two ^ ded), Political Science, Religion, or Sociology. ! 
Ne? jotrses (6 to 8 semester hours) selected from one of the following | 
me (Biop Ogica! Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, or 
Sa ay is recommended for those expecting to do graduate study in 


1 in 3¢, "quirement is in addition to the Mathematics/Statistics require- 
Muir, (4), above, 


includin Urses in the major— 


196 and o 
Ye 11 one 
"Ww 131, 8 121, 16 


24 semester hours in second-group Psychology 
course from each of the following groups— 
l; Group B Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psyc 101, 
e; 

Y ar I5 no fore; 
i e A ign | 
Wes tyg cminded 


anguage requirement, students contemplating gradu- 
| jte of foreign la 


that most graduate schools require knowledge of one and 


An, rts nguages, 
O m, majo, E field of Psychology.—Prerequisite: the degree of “aged 
N topp, te TORT, E Sychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. Ad- 


Doct :s limited; preference will be given those who plan to con- 
r hilosophy degree. 


397 


LI 
ta 
uA = e 
> ` te 
1 St. 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. Of the 24 required sent 
hours (exclusive of the thesis), à minimum of 18 must be in third-grouP fields | 
courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; © may be in re ated LI 
proved by the Department. For detailed requirements consult the Chairm? ! 
Department. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Psy 
Bachelor of Arts with à major in Psychology. 
ciplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergr j logi 
for graduate study in Psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller Br r a 
and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are require " 
sion. : 1) 

Required: the general requirements, pages 92-96, 99-101, include CH 

| requirement (see pages 99—100); - P 
ictory completion of two Comprehens! 

in the major field of specialization) d o 

Industria 


hology.—Prerequisite: 
Students admitted fro i 
aduate courses t ^. qe! 


satisfactory completion of the too 
203-4, Stat 105; and (3) the satisfe 
tions (one in general psychology, one 

Areas of study: Clinical, Developmental, 
zational, and Social Psychology 


Experimental, 


"X 
pes!" j 
in the freshman year should (e 
ay elect Psyc 5-6 m 


Students electing Psychology courses 
Psyc 1; with permission of instructor students m 
year. 

Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses ar 
ond-group courses in Psychology. 1 he departmental prerequis 
the permission of the instructor. 


EN 


et Og 
1 othe yj 


‘cite al $ 

1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to a eto 1 
ite 

are prerequis wait? 


ite may 


FIRST GROUP 


1 General Psychology (3) (Fal and 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. v 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3-3) E pr 
laboratory (2 hours). An experime ents P^ 


Lecture (2 hours), xperi 
and class y relation 


understanding behavior; individual 
Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions an infe ) 
tive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, learn je Y 
problem-solving Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. ( go 


d Rice 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Silber: 
Personality (3) ts O E 
i les 
principle Md 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. an 


personality development, social and cultural facto prin) 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall an k 4o 
, ch 
Kirkbride, T^ 


22 Introduction to Educational 


Psychology (3) r mnphasis M 


to education; 


The contributions of psychology 
(Fall and spring) y 
29 Psychology of Childhood (3) pais 0f uw 
Developmental approach to study of the child. - world- 
and the child's view o 


tion process, learning, 
spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 399 


conp GROUP 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer, Silber, Holmstrom 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
Justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in 


Psychology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. (Fall 
and spring) 

l P 

94 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Karp 


"Xamination of the linkages between aspects of the physical environment 
and mental health Opportunity for field research in this area. 


105 
The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phillips 
Onsumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying habits, 


Consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass persuasion. Lectures 
and field Work. (Spring) 
110 Coon: 
ative and Perceptual Development (3) Abravanel 
ee and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 
S the frowth and development of perception, cognition, and language. 
Pring) 
2Ps 
Ychology of Adolescence (3) Johnson 
s ; 
empto sical characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
(Fay 9n application of psychology to solution of such problems. 
lls p, 
Sye ~ " " 4 
Inr hology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
TO: "f 4 . 
enerar ion to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, 
Ceptio tve grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in the per- 
u n an earning of language. (Spring) 
eu 
A 1, Psychology (3) Rothblat 
tis 
ion 9f neural processes underlying behavior. Basic Structure and 
tarnin of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, 
Rip 8 and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall and spring) 
Sycho 
Th logy of Learning (3) Bull 


be avio, and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 


Sübje t. i on current research using both human and animal 
all) 


Surve, ^. Personality (3) 


% Kirkbride, Karp 
5 indiyja, PerSOnality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
als, (Fall and spring) 


hologicas Tests (3) 


industr > Psychological te 
(Fa ana "Vernment. | 


Sye 
Hunt, Karp 


sts and their more common uses in business, 
aw, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 


l4 Spring) 
e 
line] a : . 
Psycho Ogic E Industria] Psychology (3) Mosél 
al conce . 
(agemen concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 


(Spring) nt, human en 


Bineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 


400 


THIRD GROUP 


Third-group courses are limited to gr 
permission of instructor. a 
Abr?" 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


ani, W 
151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, 1 
vation 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior cognition, motivati na 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial atti? 
tionalism, and war (Fall and spring) j 
Tul 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) "T^ 
TV ja! 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, RA of * 
minants of attitudes psychological processes in propaganda, " 
ceptivity to propaganda psychological warfare (Spring) " 
" 
cald 
161 Comparative Psychology (3) M p 
» 1 J 
Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology psycholo i’) 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the pla 
experimentation and research in psychology (Spring) 
y 
170 Clinical Psychology (3) " de 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of dics ™ 
psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches | 
quisite: Psyc 101, 131. (Spring) T 
191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) "P. 
„ntal PM 1 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental P ade «tj 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be «pel 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration May | 
for credit (Fall and spring) wl 
, nel, | 
I2 2 à; braver os’ 
192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) A T^ 
gi 


i f 
i “imum 9 ; 
Selected senior psychology majors will spend à minim gents m 
week in a local hospital, school, or community setting: ud p by 
~ * the instr 
ing for this course must have the approval of the inst! e ster: 


for the fall semester and by December 15 for the spring se 


(Fall and spring) " 
weh 
Calo", 
196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) i egal ag 
e n 
Senior capstone course which includes à survey pat of ps | 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. equ! 
majors. (Fall and spring) 
` . sd 
198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) log: ife. 
J E psycho p^ 
Conducted as a seminar Recent experiments m é tude" | 
members of the class; emphasis € 


those performed by 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 

by 
ep 


, exe 
aduate students 1n psychology 


202 Psychological Research Methods and 
Procedures (3) 


Required in all graduate 
standing, a laboratory course 


in statistics. (Spring) 


"mE, 
uis iq" 
programs. preteen 


Psychology 
an 


in psychology: 


PSYCHOLOGY 401 


203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Bull, Rothblat 


Required of doctoral students in Psychology during first year of study. 
Syc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204 physiologi- 
cal Processes; sensation and perception (Academic year) 


205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) Karp 


Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting emphasis 
9n content and method of studies designed to assess effects of thera- 


Peutic intervention Prerequisite: Psyc 202 (Fall) 
20 I» - 
6 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) Rice 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research in clinical, person- 


ality, and social psychology. Scaling methods. multivariate techniques, 
introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite: 
Sc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring) 


207, 
8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom. Levy, Meltzer, Silber 


Pen only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology. 
SOretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, 
Psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory— 
agnostic work at clinical facilities, Material fee, $7 a semester (Aca- 
mic year) 


9g. 
Seminar Psychology 
arious theoretical 
atic concepts 


(Spring) 


of Motivation (3) Caldwell 


approaches to the psychology of motivation: syste- 
and experimental findings deriving from each approach. 


21] 
sessment of Cognitive F 


Ncepts of 
Variety of 


"unctioning (3) Levy 
intelligence and achievement and their assessment through 


Eroup and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation 
Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


sessment by Projective T echniques (3) Levy 


Personality assessment, including psychometric and projective 
al fee, $7 Admission by permission of instructor 


velopmental Psychology (3-3) Abravanel, Walk 


research and theory in developmental psychology, emphasis on 
and cognitive development; consideration of the development 
areness and of genetic-biological growth proceses. Psyc 214: 
and theory in perceptual and cognitive development, in- 


1 alerta 
Y of selected research problems (Academic year) 


*sment by Multiple Procedures (3) Meltzer 


nsi 
ation , ; 
Personali, ^ and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 


ar : sment 

and E Psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207-8 or 

by mission ;'Aduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted 
216 p, 9f instructor, Material fee, $7 


sessment by Graphic Means (3) Levy 


aphic Procedures for assessment of intelligence and per- 
and evidence of validity. Common interpretive 
ssion h : Human figure drawings and free paintings as examples. 
nstructor ( Fall) 


Princi ' Clinica] use 


Permission of i 


402 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 
: ail ac 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic appro 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and other lol | 
inal sources surveyed. Limited to graduate students in clinical psy 


except when offered in Summer Sessions. (Spring) 
elu! 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) M | 
Study of selected problems. (Fall) ^ 
; TA 
221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) Mac ons 
artment of Psychology; open to yl: 


For graduate students in the Dep 
with permission of instructor, only when space 
didactic material and laboratory experience with 
of group therapy appr 


permits. rou? 
> sis OF "anh: 
emphast ec D | 
oaches. ay | 


dynamics and processes; survey 'ac 

supervised experience with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite tO 

Psyc 221. (Academic year) pul 
223 Seminar: Learning (3) j 4 

Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology | 

ing. (Spring) T 

Jo 

226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 

and Adolescence (3) 

Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring) "m. 

221-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3 3) jb f 
psychology; open to others der 


Patient's nee "d 
relied upon. 


For graduate students in clinical 
mission of instructor, only if space permits. 
on the therapist. Case participation heavily 
Psyc 218. (Academic year) phi 
f Behavior Change (3) E eo 
ariables and their interaction» 
problems. (Fa gi 


ations to Clinical Problems ye pel 
continget apr! 


229 Seminar: Principles 0 
Stimulus-organism-response v 
on learning theory as applied to clinical 


230 Seminar: Operant Applic 
ad role of reinforcement 
imentally derived concepts 85 ©. al 
ty of human clinic? 

y 


Examination of the bro 
shaping, and other exper 
management and control of a wide varie 
Prerequisite: Psyc 229. (Spring) 


w” 
structio™ "tp 
ns or re ot 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 


Quantitative techniques and principles used in cO 

tion, and evaluation of personality and ability me 

practice; quantification of human judgment for me 

Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an " 

in statistics. (Fall) A 

gical Measurement (3) i nij 
y un erly ( 


„deductive theory 
ychological tests 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psycholo 


Development of classical axiomatic 
tions in the construction and evaluation of ps 


235-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3-3) n 
Won 1 ol is 
u 


For graduate students in the 
with permission of instructor, 


f Ps cho 
y S 


Department O 
rmits. 


only if space Pe 


PSYCHOLOGY 403 


techniques in community mental health; emphasis on educational systems 
and community mental health issues in the schools. Involves project in 
School setting. Prerequisite to Psyc 236: Psyc 235. (Academic year) 


^5 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 
Uctivity, Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, super- 


Visory leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. 
(Spring) 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosél 


Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
and performance ratings. 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, White 


Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, social 
"ieraction theory, authoritarianism, class differences, group dynamics, 


8toup conflict, (Fall) 
2 F y 2 
52 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, White 


Opinion and attitude survey techniques: interviewing, content analysis, 
"Port-writing, etc 


(Spring) 

254 CODI 
Seminar. Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
Experimental Study of small groups, group climates, interaction process 
analysis, 


e Lewin's field theoretical approach to individual and group proc- 
wes (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) 


256 
inar Psychological Causes of War (3) White 
i attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
qu hropology, Psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 


sent East-West conflict. (Spring) 


259 Se 

— Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 
pe "vernmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
3 ke : hindi > 'estern communication 
With ^ Ommunist propaganda, problems of Western cor n catic 


munist countries (Fall) 
Semina 


Pri *: International Communication (3) Mosél 
Mari 


ministration * ay in the schools of Government and an à 

Ormation and Public and International AD. Nt gems 

Psyc Ocult and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass mec 3 

deve] Pim. factors. and the functions of mass communication in the 
of transitional societies. (Spring) 


and gc 


Em hasis Theories of Personality (3) . Caldwell 
tonality ., ^^ theoretical problems and methodology in the field of per- 
"ha Uy. (Pall) 
Suet in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Silber 
Wor Pte Practical instruction in agencies doing clinical Psychological 
Admission Ke 64 full-time days during the year. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. 
Y Permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


ta 
d To 
+ 
A TARR 
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289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experime 


Review and discussion Of contemporary research ? " 
by leaders in the -— In r 


ized field of psychological study, 

topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall a T 

290 Seminar: Special Problems in Personality Research (3) e| 
and challenging contemporary 


Selected theoretically important ia 
problems. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring w| 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) 

research and theory 1n the € 
all 1974 and alternate falls) git 


Study of current xperin 


per:eption (F | 
293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) ses afi 
Review of basic theoretical positions concerning the Prgprind 1974 | 


tion: memory, concept formation, and reasoning. 


alternate springs) 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) 


inn 0 
` ee pvisio agit! 
Individual library Or experimental research under an rl 


ity 
sponsoring , e (Fall 


member Arrangements must be made with 2 
prior to registration. May be repeated once for cree | 
spring) 4 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) | 
FOURTH GROUP yl 
g^ 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos y 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fal sp | 
fof a 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) pe repe? 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May 


(Fall and spring) 


Public Administration E. ; nu 
ch ee TER GER ES ritis 
(emt 
Professors D.S. Brown (Chairman), Waldo Sommer gil 
Cloutier, Ben Posner (Visiting) Berg rtin 
Professorial Lecturers W.G. Torpey, C.E. Goode, C.L. 
Associate Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon R purt 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E. McConville, "T 
Assistant Professor Irwin Dubinsky yf, 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer T.D. Lynch 4 ms 1 
, the 0] ^. 
Programs of study in Public Administration leading p pocto! 9n" 
Public Administration, Master of Arts in Governmen™ y d pusint 
e 


ministration are offered by the School of Governm 


(see pages 131-61). 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 405 


713 Administration in Government (3) 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
Of the Political system. Roles of € ongress, the President, the courts, in- 


terest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative proc- 
ess; special 


Cloutier 


, attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces (Fall and 
Spring) 
214 Poli 
Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Chitwood 


In ; 
troduction to Systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. De- 


V , : 
elopment Of à conceptual framework for differentiating types of public 


olici a : ; 
P icies, e.g., distributive, regulatory redistributive; examination of the 
Contribution of 


development, adr 


ninistration, and evaluation of these policies (Fall) 
use 
Mparative Administrative Systems (3) Wofsey 
X inati 
ren and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 
.TDments: attention to practices applicable to administration in the 
nited States 
17 Se : 
minar: à AY 4 , 
^ TN Developmental Administration I (3) Kriesberg 


and their relationships to administrative systems. Colo- 


in und its vestiges, The problems and deficiencies of administration 
*rdeveloped countries (Fall) 


opmental Administration II (3) —— 
f the transfer of 
» Political and 
a approaches. 


evelopment 


Problem x 
another. 
ate 
live 


administrative capability from one country to 
administrative development. Unilateral and multi- 


The role of the innovator Strategies of administra- 
(Spring) 


229 


Law, R 
5 22A tas 
*Xpl “sponsibility, and the Public Administrator (3) Harmon 
Ploration 


Buide the admini alysis of the legal and moral forces and factors which 
law, tan manager in his decision-making. The role of the 

rts, and the agency counsel Understanding the several 
responsibility, including accountability. (Fall and spring) 


and an 


Meanings 


Manag 

e g, > 

Analysis or în the Executive Branch (3) 
tive b M application of mana 
and , ca of the federal gove 


22) 


Posner 
gement theory and practice in the execu- 
rnment; emphasis on staff responsibilities 


; and internal organization and control (Fall and 
» Behavio ~ 
c i " " 
Analysis of th ors in Large Organizations (3) Brown 
ISM an. € ni . $ 
pab SPProache, 1a and characteristics of bureaucracy; dy sfunctional- 
li ganizations. a guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
l Pa 4 S; influence and control systems (Fall and spring) 
*rsonn 
e "UN . L 
any : Administration (3) Sommers 
e 


asic 
Publ; Principles and functions 


IC se 
Men Service 
He Ce. Role 
Perso, age and sal oles of personnel management, recruitment, place- 
Salary ; 
Ine] f ncti ary administration, training, retirement, and other 
ctions, (Fall) i 


of personnel administration in 


— 
z 
P. ee 
LA E 1 
" = 
i E 


www 


406 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) ue 
personnel management probl : 


relations; interagency and T 
Evaluation of Pe 


Analysis and evaluation of major 
government, employee-management 
ernmental relationships Impact of automation. 


systems. (Spring) | 
233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) z i| 
Examination of public and private manpower policies and pot gel 
cluding their rationale and effectiveness. Students will select | 
program area for individual exploration. (Fall) | 
235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) piens | 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower ^ FLA 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Eval fot 95, 
developments in government and business; their implications 4 inus? 
tivity, employment, training and education, and personnel 7 "d 
relations. Analysis of economic, political, and social fact 
public and private manpower policies. (Fall and spring) | 
*243 Local Government Law (3) (Same as Law 349 (2)) ø| 
[o 
245 Managing the Changing Federalism (3) p”: PA 
An analysis of organic changes in the administration po rican A 
of intergovernmental programs in a rapidly changing , studied | 
alism. Federal, state, regional, and locally-shared syste 
theoretical and practical vantages. P 
gi 
246 Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in A 
Administration (3) cipt 
me artic! P 
f citizen Pols of PA 


costs, and benefits O 


Exploration of the nature, 
administration of metropolitan area programs. 


participation, their impact on federal policy 4 
fect of decentralization on | 


government, and the ef 
(Fall) oi 
248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) Cio 4 4 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public it 
vi 


governments. (Spring) 
249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Govern b 
and managing Pos iP 


An ecological approach to understanding ¢ ^ politica f 


and trends; exploration of economic, social, an 
metropolitan administration. (Fall) : p 
ne. 
overnments í — 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area G 


Examination of metropolitan gover 
and private demands on the system, 


plex, feedback and evaluation. (Spring) P 
f 4 


P Ad 243 make special arran ements 
- n 
| semester hour or descriptio 


n 
nmental structures a i m 
decision-m ing 


* Students registering for F 
assignments equiva 
Law Center catalogue 


lent to one additiona. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 407 


* 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Stromsem, Posner 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting: interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. (Fall and spring) 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Chitwood, Posner 
Budgeting (3) 


Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, and 
'udgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making process; evalua- 
tion of the system. (Fall and spring) 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) Stromsem 


Functions and interrelationships of central federal financial management 


agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controllership func- 


lions, and standards and practices in financial management. (Spring) 


2 a > 
60 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 


w e. : i : 
ith particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 


Of agency goals and objectives. (Fall and spring) 
262 
Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Black 
S € impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
h th administrative practice and national policies. (Spring) 
63 
1 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (3) (Same as Law 407 (2)) 
64 Se 
; Minar: Regulation of Transportation II (3) (Same as Law 408 (2)) 
71 Read; 
*adings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 
tring) a directed readings and research in specific areas (Fall and 


273 © 

0 H . 

P noquium;: Public Administration and American Cloutier 
cal and Social Institutions (3) 


UPervis " ] 
Sed study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields, 


0 searc - 
research methodology in public administration Primarily for 
didates, (Fall) 


24 Trends in Pu 


urvey blic Administration Theory (3) Harmon 

Of conte 

administratio S mporary normative and epistemological issues in public 

flue ton theory and ractice. Analysis of the past and present in- 
n p ) p p 


Phenomeno| “gical positivism, behavioralism, humanism, existentialism, 

dates: a and public interest theory Required for doctoral candi- 

we to advanced Master’s degree candidates with permission of 
. (Spring) 


5R 
esea 
8 om Methodology (3) Staff 


Tvey 
: of res be i 
tion, vp) methods; application to problems of Public Administra- 
^S: * and spring) 
ll te A 
hs. lis tion, y 
the'taty regi t Of this 
* Nu; Mig ter Course : 
iong sN min, for p Ad deed in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
i C, *Quivalent ag 704 make special arrangements with the instructor for supple- 
er catalog, ? 9ne additional semester hour. For description of the courses, see 


. 
"S44 2062 


"www 


408 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
bia uf 
299 Thesis Seminar ( 3) : in 
Examination ol thesis standards research philosophy and methodolos) 
Public Administration (Fall and spring) f 
"s St 
300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) | 
FOURTH GROUP J 
St 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) tio 
inis 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 0! Public Admi " 
general examination Mav be repeated for credit (Fall 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) repe” 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates May be 


for credit (Fall and spring) 


Public and International Affairs ^ —B | 


iu 

s ath, 
Professors A.E. Burns, R.H. Davison, JW. Kendrick, C.E. cates | 
Thompson, J.N. Mosél, W.C Hopkins, ! H. Michael, Josep" in wit 
H.L. LeBlanc, R.K. White (Emeritus), Andrew Gyorgy» Benja C A 
p 


R.P. Sharkey, C.T Stewart, Jr., J-W Robb, Helen Y akobson petto, A 
H.M. Sachar, George Stambuk, Henry Solomon, Vladimir af" 
R.K. Lewis, Ching Yao Hsieh, Gaston ~ 


Sapin, Chung-wen Shih, 
Gordon à . psia pe 
Professorial Lecturers Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Tao-tà! , Halpt yg 


Ramundo, Lothar Metzl, T.W. Wolfe, Eleanor Hadley. Abra eT yin go 

Associate Professors P P. Hill, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Mosen, ur ‘ra é 

McDonald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, R M. Dunn, Jt» Be ay 
Young Kim, Richard Thornton, C. A. Linden, Pete! Poole, ` J. 


Logsdon 


Adjunct Associate Professor R.A Young po! 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Philip True, Horia Socianu d, RË KW 
D.L. Lee, JE. Fredi gum 


Assistant Professors G.C.Y Wang, 
Thomas Brewer, ?' 


J.M. Starrels, P.I Sargent (Visiting), 
Storrs, S.A. Grant, P.F ‘larén, A.M. Yezer, H.R. Nau 

Instructors Rachel Keith, Dana Fischer, R.L. Cole pss 

spines? sw L^ 

and Literature, chi gre M 


Programs of study in Chinese Language de 
] : e : 
Affairs leading to th eric? a 


national Affairs, Public Afairs and Urban Am 

n i 
lor of Arts and programs of study in International Affairs, ati ublic poli ye 
Public Affairs, Russian Studies, and Science Technology» an public an 
to the degree of Master 0j Arts are offered by the School 9 
tional Affairs (see pages 162-77) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

. curricul 
i only in the Wa! College curt 


The following courses are offerec 


RELIGION 409 


250 International Relations of Latin America (3) 
259 Seminar: International Relations of Western Europe (3) 


260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 


263 Intercultural Relations (3) 
265 Seminar: 


Diplomacy, Strategy, and Arms Control (3) 
2 : 
87 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 


28 : 
8 Seminar: the United States and the Caribbean (3) 


2 ^ 
89 Seminar: Modern China (3) 


297 . 
Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 


W. 


3 ^ 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Any. Ate "d Jones (Chairman), H.E. Yeide, Jr. 
D Me Dewey Wall 

1 €ssors S ; 
Nittany Profe $ Son 


ace, Jr 


ya Quitslund, A.J. Hiltebeitel 


| ach ssorial Lecturer M.S Halpern 
eor Of Arts with : i 
l puts Must be vuh a major in Religion (Field-of-Study The following re- 
1 Lhe gener € fulfilled 
| e coat co rements as stated on pages 74—75, 82-87 
ù dinateg ar968— Rel 9, 10, and 59-60 


Of th mination f. Knowledge upon which the student will be examined for 
! ew 's relio the end of the senior year includes the history and litera- 
BO Student ls and the philosophical and ethical problems of religious 
yj Darin e Mlisiogs oe lo give special emphasis in his program to ¢ hristianity, 
| bo, A T the meet India. A proseminar (Rel 199-200) assists the student 

.- Major examination, A pamphlet containing a detailed de- 


Major is ay. : 
| Mond Sciences a I5 available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian College 
| er of gt and the 


th S in the Chairman of the Department of Religion 
l Moi ajor e field of Religion Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
I LM ited L Cligion f 
t èd ^d generaj rom this University, or an equivalent degree 
|a a ins *xclusiv, requirements, pages 92-99, Of the 24 semester hours of 


li Sligion Ximum o * of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third-group Religion 


NM Ust ae aPProved y be in a closely related field outside the Department 
M p I Department. The Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
oj , ol owing — research must be on one of these three fields) 
gy of po TY | eli * Old Testament, the New Testament, History of 
*ligion. and !Blon in America, Modern Religious Thought, Ethics, 

* History of Religions. A reading knowledge examina- 
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js 9^ 
h or German, 15 required; however, Hebrew or Greek 


: > rit 
ceptable for those students whose thesis area is In the Biblical field and Sansk 
he History of Religion" | of 


an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in t 
Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education.—Prerequisite: the iva 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, OT an 
degree. The undergraduate program should have included the 
or equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; Sp&D 1 or 11. pours 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. Of the 24 semester geli 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 must be in third-groUP a^ | 
courses; a maximum of 12 may be in à closely related field outside the D* 
of Religion as approved by the Department. «eite: (1) 
Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical Care* —Prerequis ivy, or ? 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this Univer T 
equivalent degree; (2) a first professional theological degree: or 


academic work required of entering medical students who have dicint- A 


tion, usually in Frenc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bachelor's degree, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Me tudy 5 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program d T d 
of 36 semester hours of approved course work with or without à the storal r^ 
must elect course work covering four fields selected. from Clinica Medici! M 
Religion, Sociology, Psychology, Health Care Administration, an ^ pours ^os 
course work in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 semeste e M^ | 


ids and at least 6 hours in Clinical Pastoral Care: NL 


Comprehensive Examination must cover three fields selected rom (he f A 
one of which, as approved by the Department, must be outside o ^ sje P 
of Religion. Supervised clinical education may be offered à pe : | 
of the required reading knowledge ex foreign language, ered Uus 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Am 
operation with the Department of History) —- Required: the 
pages 92-96, 99-101. The General Examination must cove aie od 
from the Department of Religion (History of Religion 1n America e pe 
Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two 
of History (generally American Social History and one other). 


selected from two fie 


FIRST GROUP 
Jones 


9 The Old Testament (3) "T "a 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament nding 
development of religious ideas, institutions, an ou " 


(Fall) e y 


10 The New Testament (3) int of oci 
Study of New Testament literature from the stand phasis - iss) 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values: — istles- (SP i 
structure, and significance of the Gospels an 

21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) porary ie 
Traditional religious concepts, language of reni and the 
modern scientific and secular intellectual — . m 

igi 's society. Fall and spring ut. 
ligion in today's society (Fait a walle , 


t 
59—60 History of Religions (3-3) : we cont pP 
T s «ently 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status oe pindus oof 
primitive religion and the religions 9 the P^ pe 


s in this program are offered only through 


* Certain course 
General Studies 
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Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). (Rel 59 and 
60—fall and spring) 


"COND GROUP 


103 The Prophets (3) 


Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, 
Psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the 
Prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets 


104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical at- 
lention to sources. (Fall) 

105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
Ons affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 


aul’s presentation of the Christian faith (Spring) 

l 

11 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Exploration of the religious themes and cultural significance of literature: 


a Indian and Babylonian epic; the Bible; Greek epic and drama; Dante 


iton; Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett, and Clark. 
(Fall) ; 


122 : 
Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 


N RT NUR 
"mid and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian 
mmunity; Problems of personal conduct; application to family, social, 


hi *conomic institutions, (Fall) 
Co 
The porary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslund 
theoj Bical approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
9'ogians, (Spring) 
$ Western 


Study or 


in Jugs, the Phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics 
ism, Christianity, and Islam. 


l 
P Medicine Re 


ligion, and Healing (1) Staff 
"lent Em concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for pa- 
in healin Physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy's role 
IM & religious Perspective on issues in medical ethics. (Spring) 
i 
Hiton, of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Halpern 
"Volt t a religious thought of the Jewish people from the Maccabean 
136 Hiss © compilation of the Talmud. (Fall) 
ory of Medieval : ; 
H a and Modern Judaism (3) Halpern 
Talmud 800s thought of the Jewish people from the compilation 
137 lo the present. (Spring) 
o 
Of the Weste Israel and the Growth Jones, Halpern 


eligions (6) 
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141-42 Religious Education (3-3) T 
Religious education in the home, church, and community; basic z "n 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and administr? t 
C 
143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the wall 
Ancient World (3) ‘onli 
Rise and development of € hristianity in relation to the culture, philos {0 

mystery religions, and general religious life of the Graeco-Roman wo 

A.D. 500. (Fall) 

walla? 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) P 
pope 


and thought in the Middle Ages mystics, saints, 


Christian life 


philosophers (Spring) 
145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation Oy m | 
Transformation of Western man's understanding of his identity an 
the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason | 
146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) 4 seen J 
Changing religious styles and patterns since the Age of Reason | 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. yii 
159 Hinduism (3) a yc? 
Emergence of the structures of Hindu life and thought dial a 
Vedic religion, religious philosophy, role of Hinduism 1n n 
tion. (Fall) i | 
gine" 
160 Buddhism (3) dnist life 4 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Bud 
thought; its impact on Asian civilization (Spring) | 
161 Islam (3) p and Y | 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic * 
its impact on the Near East | 
À ae y 
162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) eligi of | 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the A 
world; various theoretical analyses CA 
E» 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) Ame f 
Jation tO m" 
in relatio he conte 


dies and institutions 


Growth of religious bo 
ligious thought, and 


analysis of Jl 


ture, development of re 
religious scene. (Spring) | 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Readings and group discussions ( Academic year) | 
THIRD GROUP A 
; "SER U NT FT. | 
209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) | theol gical " 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, an< | 
213 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) NU 
as seen n 


d religious development of Judaism 


Historical an 
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Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo, and early Rabbinism. 
(Spring) 


"216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) Staff 


Full-time Program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 
evaluated in a peer-group context. 


* 

217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) Staff 
Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal identity, 
Sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 

oe 

'8 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) Staff 


“sponsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
Work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
Work with Persons with special problems, Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 
OF equivalent. 


* 
19 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) Staff 


9ntinuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of 


mepnistrative Procedures, design of pastoral programs, and develop- 
*nt of Pastoral theology. 


222 
Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 
™portant tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
^ urch; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. (Spring) 


. OUS and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 
eligious and ethical 
ated issues. 

* 

225 
a Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 


n 
Recah al models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 


Choice Problems of educational and military experience, vocational 
relig riage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, 
1210us development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 
vanced Stu 
\stor 
Pastors) and Present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
faith E Counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
235 Multidisciplinary ministries. 


questions in medical problems and medically re- 


* 
MET 


dies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 


ah Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
doctrina] t leaders and their ideas in selected development since 1500— 


237 Semi Piritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 
nar; " 4 1 
Histori. l Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
"al ; : . " 
ù Such areas and topical study of the development of important ideas in 
"Qs, 8 as C ristology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. (Fall) 
Majo, Religious Education (3) 
T pro ems ; k 
- San the practice of religious education. 
i. 
"heu 


Prog, Ugh 

ams the Q 

A e neige of General Studies at O; 
Religion and Medical Care 


ff-campus Centers for students in the Master’s 


4 
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er : i » „itebeite! 

262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebe! | 

Selected topics (Spring: topic—the Religions ol China and Tibet) | 
wWallac* 


271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early 
(Fall) 


National period 


273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present F 
St 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Investigation of special problems (Academic year) o 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Romance Languages and Literatures ^ M 


Professors J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jt 
(Chairman) 


Associate Professors Mary Ann Coffland, Pilar Sáenz Maria 
Huvé, Julia Hicks, 


wi 


Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P 
meth, Shirley Barnett, Ines Azar, J.M. Thibault, Gregory Ludlow j j 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) French Language and Litera) o 
Spanish American Literature, (3) Spanish Language and Literature: "ah io 
approved combination selected from two of the preceding (1), (2). fulfil! 
s must "Ll 


(Field-of-Study or Departmental) The following requirements. ts 8 
es 74-75, 82-87. (StudeD tie ni y 


1. The general requirements as stated on pag fving 
ye » satis 
s to be taken in sa di Natural 


sult the departmental adviser regarding course 
ments for “meaningful initiation” into the Social Studies and 
Mathematical Sciences.) span 12^ 
2. Prerequisite courses—Fren 1 3.4. 9-10, or equivalent; or S| 
9-10, or equivalent. ; 1-92, oF spa" | 
3. Required introductory literature courses- -Fren 51-52 or 91-7^ 
or 91-92. 4 
owe yy 


4. Required for the major: 

Field-of-Study major—there is no specific prog 
on is assumed to be 
h, and knowledge O 


ram 
passing of the major examinati a convincin ajof i 
the student possesses the breadth, dept f his m he majo | 


semester hours, courses, and grades. A proseminar in eac 3,! 
assists the student in his preparation for the major examination. Fren A 
Departmental major—(a) 6 to 12 semester hours selected from ench me 
of second-grouP (o 193; Ft 


109-10, and 193; no more than 36 semester hours 


courses; or (b) 6 to 12 semester hours selected fr 
no more thé 


om Span 109- houf 

other approved Spanish language course; in 36 semester 

group Spanish or Spanish American literature courses. cme 
It is strongly recommended that students elect two courses 1 b 


degree 9. eo. 
the g 


Literature, and (3) Spanish Literature.— 
Arts in the appropriate field from this University, 


or 


| 
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of aired: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of study consists 
Meste Semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 se- 
m Ours), or with the approval of the Department a student may elect a 
Tina Of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without 


erai of Philosophy fields Of study in Romance Literatures.—Required: the 
Spanish Lotirements, pages 92-96, 99—101. There are four fields: French Literature; 
French Sp rature; Spanish American Literature; and any approved combination of 
Bache) Panish, or Spanish American Literature. HE 
"requisir e Arts in Educ ation with teaching fields in French and in Spanish.— 
. Required: the Education curriculum, page 78. : 1 

litte * the French Option or the Spanish option and the professional courses 


On pages 115. 13, 117, 119. 


ad Whee Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 


© wisha, > 
è dlacemen Shes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
"itment ; examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
i 


ade to the appropriate course. 


"Nc 
qm 


en ^W : : ; 
trou, tal Prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all sec- 
Ourses in French 


Rsp GRoyp 


l-2 
First-year French (3-3) Burks and Staff 
` Year co 


tion of “mags Credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
compositi ren 2. For beginners, Pronunication, conversation, grammar, 
ti Are on, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
yal 2. guage laboratory, Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Fren 
—fall and spring) 
M 
Ond-year French (3-3) 


Year co 
a urse: 
Pletion ; 


Thibault and Staff 
credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
ren 4, Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in 
ral p agp » introduction to French civilization. Aural training, 
Of hij, Ce in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2 or two years 


'rench. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 3 
and spring) 


Thibault and Staff 
» discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which covers 
3-4, Grammar review, reading, conversation. Prerequi- 

. Years of high school French with grades of B or better; Fren 
3-1 (Spring) 


Onversation 
Te ^N and 
9 ar Quisite 


Composition (3 -3) Huvé and Staff 
nd 19. Fren 4 


or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fren 


fall and spring) 
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: i | ud ; and Sl 
12 French Conversation and Composition Huvé and $ | 
(Intensive) (6) fet 
Intensive course which covers material of Fren ? 10 Laboratory | 
$25. Í 
ss | 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) Jest 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No aca | 
credit. Tuition fee, $258 (Fall and spring) " 
Métivier and d | 
m. 


51—52 Survey of French Literature (3—3) ; 
ture from the Middle Ages to the presen god | 
(Fren 


Readings in French litera 
and informal discussions. 


tures, readings, recitations, 

52—fall and spring) | 
hiba”! 

91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) 


y of literary criticism; applic: 


Methodology and vocabular 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, ane | 
the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year) 
SECOND GROUP ' | 
p" | 
103 Pronunciation and Intonation (3) | 
Recommended for majors (Fall) ar 
| ni 
108 Cours avance de grammaire (3) | 
(Spring) gm | 
d Composition (3-3) re 


109-10 Advanced French Conversation an 


on. Fren 110: emphasis on se: Ai | 


Fren 109: emphasis on dicti 
site: Fren 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor. | 
year) M gl 


119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the 


Renaissance (3-3) dt ph 
Les chansons ete | 


Literary history and the development of ideas. bp" 
courtly literature, satire, the theatre, lyric and didacti¢ Pi reading | 
Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collatera pi 
i| 
121-22 17th Century French Literature (3 -3) -ction p 
r drama, f" 


History, philosophy, criticism letters, eloquence, 
dei , , , Eos eat) 
llateral readings (Academe , TU 


Class analysis of texts; co ' 
99, | 


123—24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) ay, W 
criticism, letters, drama, fiction, jane collate | 


History, philosophy, 
Class analysis of 
f 


idea of progress, idea of science 

ing. j 
125-26 19th Century French Literature (3-3) nasi s 

y with emp fered! 


Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century years af 
analysis Offered in French, 1973-74 and alternate ^ genie y 


lish translation, 1974-75 and alternate years. i f 

> ` H " Thib? cil Uu 

127-28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) f ronologi® y 
and drama from 1900 to present. ans! qot 


Englis 


Fiction, poetry, 
nation of authors, 


movements Offered in 
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and alternate years; offered in French, 1974.75 


and alternate years. 
(Academic year) 


l 
29-39 Contemporary French Literature (3—3) Ludlow, Burks 


193 Cours de style (3) Staff 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students 


Recommended for majors and 
teachers of French. 


199_ 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Conference 


"y GROUP 


202 Theme et Version (3) 


Limiteq to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; open 
to others only by permission of the graduate adviser. Required of all 
Braduate Students in the field of I rench Language and Literature Analysis 
and translation of selected prose, passages, alternating between French and 
nglish; designed to teach students to write with precision and clarity. 


(Fall) 


s and group discussions. (Academic year) 


Staff 


212 " 
Historica French Grammar (3) 
Nology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; 
Ulgar Latin, P 
Dowledpe of I 


32. 
l4 Medieval Fren 


Staff 


its development from 
rerequisite: a second-group course in French literature. 
atin useful 


2l 
ch Literature (3—3) Staff 


E" ature to the end of the Middle Ages Prerequisite: a second- 
P course in French literature. 


2 
21 Special Proble 


ms in 16th Century French Literature (3) Burks 
226 E" repeated for credit 
re nd 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 
Vin, lt of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Cal- 
Wag gne, Descartes, and Pascal 
iterary Re 


Study naissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
7 0 , 
Academics developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England. 


EY r) 
re Y 
Urvey in the 17th € entury (3-3) Staff 
Papers ex the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
341 n; reports, (Academic year) 
Ce ! 
Ratios. 7 Nondramatic Literature (3) Staff 
Impact ‘sm and the 


of n revolt against authority expressed in literature. 
1 o F; p > " 
trine, ndramatic literature on the development of classical doc- 


© Ratios... 
T tionalistic Curre 


É corte; nt in the 18th Century (3) Ludlow 
and tribution of the 
Europe, E Ye | 


"hilosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 


(Spring) 


LJ d 
ta 
M " 
9 4 
A LR d 
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242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) 


244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) 


May be repeated for credit 
, Fre 
nch Literature (3) 


253 Special Problems in 19th Century Fre 
May be repeated for credit. (The novel before 1857—fall; the nove 
1857—spring) pe | 

256 19th Century French Literature (3) A 

258 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) | 
May be repeated for credit gos | 

: i Co 

264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) "m 

Co | 
265 20th Century French Theatre (3) m 
Co 
266 20th Century French Poetry (3) y 
.€ 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century: | 


de texte approach. 
nch Literature (art) ad 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Fre s 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May 
for credit. (Fall and spring) sl 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP sl 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ener?! 
philosophy g 


paring for the Doctor of 


Limited to students pre : 
(Fall and spring) 


ination. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed fot 
. May be repeat 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


(Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 


FIRST GROUP 
wilmeth 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) Me: g 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Univ yersatio™ ogg 
pletion of Ital 2. For beginners Pronunciation, d raining M 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. , 


tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 17.50 à s 
demic year) : FL. 

wineh a, 

3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) E nO 

his Univer reading ; 


A year course credit toward a degre 


pletion of Ital 4 Conversation, grammar, oo tion 
» Italian civilizati i 422 o 


ern Italian prose, introduction tc CU 
practice in language laboratory 


Prerequisite: 


419 
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high school Italian Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic 
year) 
S. " à » . wt , 

10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3—3) Wilmeth 
Prerequisite Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Aca- 
demic year) 

3. 
52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) Wilmeth 


Prerequisite Ital 4 or equivalent (Academic year) 


Ny GROUP 


29 
5 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 
For Students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy 


gree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
TUGUESE 
| 
SRoup 
7-321 1 
| ntensive Portuguese (3-3) Robb 
Terequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language (Academic 
year) 


Pg 


n 
b coun! Prerequisite: 


Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all second- 
= in Spanish. 


| p 
irst. h 
year Spanish (3-3) Barnett and Staff 

Year Course: 

Pletion of : 

ti Position, readin 


n 
lang 9 guage l 


credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pan 2. F be » > "3 " "v i 
é ror ginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
8 of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
—f aboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Span 
34 all and spring) 
ond. 
A year Spanish (3. 3) 


Barnett and Staff 
Course: 


o " a degree at this University given on com- 

em Spanish. n 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
r è ary a , "Y 

. PTOSe, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 


year 
| Pletion 
| Practice į 
| ye "die. language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 or two 


credit toward 


igh sc a 
a Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Span 
and spring) 


nd. 
Lecture Year Spanish (6) 


tu 
Wh; (3 hours TN s 
hich Cover. 3), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
satio 5 materi 


OF bey, "erequisi tal of Span 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
t » Or EL two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 
sof A or B in Span 2. (Spring) 


: Neyman 
. 
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9—10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hicks and 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
9 and 10—fall and spring) 

12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) gt 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Spa" 
Laboratory fee, $25 4 

Bi 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Qi 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No ? 
credit. Tuition fee, $258 (Fall and spring) | 

rature and Civilization (3-3) vi 


51-52 Survey of Spanish Lite 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. ean) | 
d informal discussions. ( Academic 


readings, recitations, an 

91-92 Explicacion de textos (3-3) mp | 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish Amer! Td 
Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages: | 
year) | 


SECOND GROUP 

109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) "n 
Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite: Span r ed | 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) m 
j : 5 * 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) (ua 

Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages: 
year ) n 

Gol Age (3-3) i 
re of the Golden Ag j spanish ^ 


121-22 Spanish Literatu 
Span 121: Renaissance 
Span 122: narrative prose © 


and Baroque Spanish poetry, 
f the Golden Age. 


ay 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) sity and 
The Quijote and the novel as à literary genre: cts 
(Academic year) y 

125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) .. Clas wily 

enturies- (^ 


he 18th and 19th c 


iterature and history: 


drama of t 


Prose, poetry, and 
ding, lectures on l 


texts, collateral rea 
year) 


127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Clas 
reading, lectures on literature and history. 


s analysis 
s y y 


129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) alysis of 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class an y 


plays, collateral readings. : 
P d 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) t 
anish essay from the 16t 


Development of the Sp 
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the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, 
and lectures. 

131 The Generation of 1898 (3) Staff 
Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance of Span- 
Ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures and works. 

135 The Spanish Theatre of the Realist Period (3) Barnett 
Study and analysis of the works of Ventura de la Vega, López de Ayala, 

amayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Pérez Galdós. 

1 d SML d " ý 

41 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) Robb 


Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial and mod- 
ern periods, Of special interest to majors in Latin American Studies 


I5]... 
52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral read- 


ing, and class analysis of texts. 


155. 
6 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3—3) Robb 


Li wu . ; 
llerature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter 


E of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class 
alysis of important works. (Academic year) 
*58 Snenz 
Panish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Lit Om 
— Of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 
works" collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important 


Staff 
grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 


UNdergrad),. : 
teac Sraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 
197_, ers of Spanish, 


Lu inar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 
R rature (3—3) 
eco; 

19. (Academie tap” all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
um Readings for the Major in Spanish Mazzeo, Sáenz 


iet and Literature (3-3) 
(Ac ™Mmended for all 


Nes ademic Year) 


majors. Conferences and group discussions. 


Spanis 
2 Se à Language and Literature (3) Staff 
: Cervantes 


Tvantes’ | ' "Don Quijote" (3) Azar 
PNG 

are Powerit theories, the Quijote and its relations with the other 
cti n as different modes of representing reality in literary 


re (3) ms in Spanish Renaissance Azar 


century novel. 


(Fall) 


‘z 
Jire 
LI 
A A= a; 


422 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) | 
231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) ne 

Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships | 
subsequent literary movements. 

p 

242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mii 

Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral | 

Problems of origins and developments. | 

Ma 


244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) 


19th century Spain. 
Blasco-Ibanez, 


Analysis of a 


Development of Naturalism in 
an 


sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarin, 
( Fall) 


246 Seminar: Works of Galdos (3) 


Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship O 
e second half of the 19th century 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (2) a | 


Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to | 
(Spring) T 


o y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) 


f Galdós’ works 
movements of th (Spring) 


250 Novecentism p: 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expressio | 
(Spring) sic 

251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) iw? 
Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, analy | 
mentary on the texts. d 

252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 

Development of the Spanish novel in the last thirty years. p 

253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) o e| 

eatre 

255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American | 
(Fall) v 

256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) got 
261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) jm ert "d 
as an artistic form; selecte | 


The Spanish American essay 


ists. 
i (3) 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction | 


(Spring) " 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) umani 1 


s à eh 
Alfonso Reyes, the essayist-artist, poet, and comple! | 
oetic works. o? 


in his various prose and p 
i 4 (3) snif 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilisation cil p^ ^ 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by ? : writes * 
h student | 


hosen discipline; eac 


methodology of his c 
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Some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. (Spring) 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish 
American Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repeated 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299_ 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
hy 
ra GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
39 . 
? Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


all and spring) 


bg 


JU 
ermani 
— Languages and Literatures." 


i EC. Mondale 
St m 
Mr Rachel E ^^ wl J.L. Tropea 


Riep. 
Moy 


L 
EARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


TUS 
‘SO Learning 
a through Service (3 to 15) Mondale and Staff 
on inei A a : 
an o Y to juniors and seniors. Students undertake an assignment with 


trac o Pus agenc 

Ivice. "Ereement 
"Learn: 

nature ^ mt P 


Y or group. Arrangements are made through a "con- 
among the student, the agency or group, and the 


rogram, with the amount of credit depending upon the 
assignment (Fall and spring) 


Q 


by th 
* Divisi : 
vision of Experimental Programs 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 
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SERVICE-LEARNING POLITICAL SCIENCE E 
k 
SECOND GROUP | 
p d 
: : ke 
153 Urban Policy-making (6) -psio 
Study of urban policy making process through readings, group disc ju 
i political or government® | 


an urban-relatec 


(Fall and spring) 3 
ei l 
$ 


and work in 


research 
P Sc 103 or 104 


Prerequisite 


154 Law and Social Change (6) 


hange. | 
and its role in promoting social chang geli | 


Study of the legal system 
ings, group discussions and work with lawyers and 3rd-year la | 
(Fall and spring) geb | 
155 American Political Behavior (6) seus | 
Study of American political behavior through readings, group dis | 
research, and work in à political or governmental office. | 
(Fall and spring) | 
SERVICE-LEARNING SOCIOLOGY | 
| 
SECOND GROUP J 
151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (15) pe 
on selected soci P 


a comprehensive per spective 


"s : acem y 
research, and supervised field jer vil 
A maximum of 24 hours $ mestel y 
changes each on OCS gj 


Developing 
through readings 
the Washington D« 


lectures, 
, area. 


spent in service-research efforts. Topic 
f : 
requisite: an accumulation ol 24 semester hours among sion 
sS 
tory, political science, psychology and sociology. ^ dmi: | 
sion of instructor (Fall and spring) | 
p^" A 


Sino-Soviet Studies ec tm 20x Cestarto L: 


See "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic Languages and Literatures NES = 


Professor Helen Yakobson A: o? 
Associate Professors Nadine Natov, C. A. Moser ( Chairman) 
W.W. Rowe, Irene Thompson 
Juri Jelagin 


Associate Professorial Lecturer 


A. Kandel į 
i pi 


Assistant Professor M 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Mary Miller » 
: t 
iter” cull 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Languag“ an? re O s 
Russian terati" be poll! 
ust 


with a major in 


The following requirements 


Study) or Bachelor of Arts 
Translation (Field-of-Study) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 425 


l 

i The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87, and the passing of the 
hi 4 Fequired to include in his first two years of study Slav 5-6 (preferred), 
l (a © assist the student in his preparation for the major examination 

ijor B re te Russian Language and Literature major.—A student electing this 
quired to include in his first two years of study Slav 5-6 (preferred), 
t dent and 3-4, or equivalent; and Slav 91-92 By the end of the senior year 
hy of by be expected to have a reasonable command of language skills and 
LL fundamentals of Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in 
(b) p rature and culture 

."Wssian Literature and Culture—in Translation maior A student 
LEN Ee is required to include in his first two years of study Slav 47 and 
Mi st -4 and 3-4, or equivalent; and Slav 91-92. By the end of the senior 
tng Udent will be ex 


es of l; 
“history literary Criticism, as well as a general knowledge of Russian culture 
A . 


already proficient in Russian language or literature, may, upon 


ttire aPpropri 


UT courses ai examination, waive any or all of the first-group language or 
i74 >s, as well as up to 6 semester hours of second-group courses 

N tration "d - the field of Russian Language and Literature.—Two areas of 
ay Wisite. the ered: Russian literature or Russian language. 

y Ultra, | € degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language 
h Tan equi t Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation from this Univer- 
| Must h valent degree. A student planning a concentration in Russian litera- 


` dog 3 800d reading knowledge of the Russian language, a firm grasp of 
te A Mtury Russian literature, and an acquaintance with Russian history 
: knowled Student planning 

la tion 9f the structure of the Russian language, proficiency in oral and 
t ited. » and an acquaintance with 19th and 20th century Russian literature 


à concentration in Russian language must have a 


requirements, pages 92-99, The program of study con- 
of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 


Se 
Ni Mester hours 


Urs) o 

r 36 aster i 
ULT Semester hours of approved course work without a thesis (the 
Ug, May waj —Ü 


s electing the up to 6 semester hours in the 36-semester-hour program) 
Res NBuistics ; e Russian literature concentration must include 6 semester 
èe concentratia s at least 18 hours of literature; candidates electing the Russian 
id language < must include 6 semester hours of literature and at least 18 
NM. in either p, inBuistics All candidates must pass a reading knowledge 
leche N in thei rench or German and must pass a Master's Comprehensive 
I or Arts im E concentration 
Maii! CUrriculy n Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 
‘ly “tred; the m, page 78 
Ussian Option 


and the professional courses listed on pages 116-1 


Nei p EN mE ET 


Xaminas; . 

$ to nation: A student who has not 

: Bee continue in college 

ent is X de ation be 
ade to 


been granted advanced standing 
the language begun in high school must take 
fore registration, 1 pon completion of the examination, 
the appropriate course 


Yakobson and Staff 


. * In fundame F : . sl: 
and 3 Tequisite to Yntals of grammar and pronunciation. Slav 
~fa 


and Slav Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Slav 1 
nd spring) 


"tu, 
AE i 
1i SUE 


426 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson p Jj 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Se! 
or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4 | 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) p 
205 E | 

5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) The 
Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners’ intensive, a’) 

in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 

Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year) " 
7-8 Intensive Advanced Russian (6—6) " p^ 
Emphasis on vocabulary expansion, systematic review of Ruse isl 
mar. Prerequisite to Slav 7: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. Pre | 
Slav 8: Slav 7 or equivalent. ( Academic year) " 
9—10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition ^ site" 9 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequ | 
4 or 6, or permission of instructor. ( Academic year) A 


31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) conie 
Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar ^ Pene | 
Slav 31 is prerequisite to Slav 32. Laboratory fee, 17.5 

(Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) | 


41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) 4 pro a5 
course in the fundamentals of grammar pn | 


Beginners' 
Slav 41 is prerequisite to Slav 42. ( Academic year 
nate years) | 
47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) "o wish c 
For students with little or no knowledge of Russian volet" | 
to read the language only. Credit assigned only aft) 
49. No academic credit for graduate students. (Fa y 
49 Russian Reading (3) "c 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading, gr 
the natural and social sciences. No academic cre e J 
dents. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. (Spring ow” 
71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) jof men 
Survey of Russia's artistic, social, and cultural deve | 
discussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) f 
y 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 
Emergence and development of Russian litera 
times to the early 20th century—1in English. 


ture and ide y; 
(Slav 97 


fall and spring) 
3 
SECOND GROUP o, 
5 w lý 


n Russian (3-3) 


d translation of S 
Slav 4 


101-2 Readings in Moder 
Representative reading an 
texts in social sciences. 
demic year) 


Prerequisite: 
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(9-19 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 


10 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

125 Russian Linguistic Structure (3) Thompson 
Linguistic description of standard contemporary Russian, (Fall) 

126 Contrastive Russian-English Analysis (3) Thompson 


Introduction to the basic principles and methods of contrastive linguistics 
and their application to the analysis of Russian and English structure. 


(Spring ) 
l 
28 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Natov 


rces and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, and aes- 
etic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. Lectures, 


ssions, and reports—in English. (Fall) 
13 
l 18th Century Russian Literature (3) Moser 
E Course in the history of Russian literature from 1700 to approxi- 
" ately 1820—in English. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
“42 
Russian Romanticism and Realism (3-3) Natov 
: asterpieces of Russian prose, poetry, and drama of the 19th century— 
" Ussian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. 
~ Russian Novel (3-3) Rowe 
pe of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 
Cademic year) 
146 
E Russian Short Story (3) Natov 
zl development of the Russian short story. Lectures, reports, and 
i analysis in Russian. (Spring) 
Russia 
7m Symbolism (3) Natov 
Prere, res Of selected texts. Recitations and reports—in Russian. 
t Quisite: Slay 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall) 
Ruse: n Literature after the Revolution (3) Natov 
Sia; 


n li , 
literature from 1917 to the present; emphasis on poetry and 


4 or 6 Dalysis of selected texts, reports—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 


| 183 9, » OF equivalent. (Spring) 
: "— (3) Moser 
in : 
| Major San discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis on the novels; 
Works Stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays and other 
| $6 145 *—in English. (Fall) 
T è 
Brolin? His Life and Works (3) Rowe 
i Imian 1; Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy's impact 
35 of hi m Iterature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analy- 
IN ajor works—in English. (Spring) 
" (3 
| Reading ~ ^ Rowe 
| "t of feality „o ion of the major creative works. Russian roots, order- 
'SeXual symbolism in English. ^ (Fall) 
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| 
| 
" 


M 


158 Solzhenitsyn (3) 4 
novels, “spi 


Reading and discussion of the most important stories, 
by the outstanding contemporary Russian writer in English. 

j 

161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) ote? 

Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russià e 

ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual - | 

assigned topics. (Academic year) A 

jr 


Revolution to World War I (9 of It 
e Soviet 1920's. ThE ate | 
Five-year e 


165 Soviet Literature from the 
literary figures ol th 


Basic themes, issues, 
ate control; 


and writers under increasing st 


erature 

ture. Lecture, discussion, reports— in English. (Fall) yl 
166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) »" ¢| 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” ectu j 

eration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. 
cussion, reports—in English. (Spring) s! 
Thal 
- : olkher 
171 The Russian Intelligentsia (3) à m dd 


and figures in the evolution of Russian 


Main trends 
Lectures, 


life of the 19th century in English. 
(Spring) 

d 

193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3-3) — resi 

n Slavic literatures from thet’ uliaf 10 | 


An examination of non-Russia 
the present day Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles 
literature. (Academic year) A 
Y 
197 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) "LL yl 
. serv y? 
Discussion of methods, examination of textbooks, obser sian ! | 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours o 
(Spring) s 
198 Russian Stylistics (3) and ny 
Development of the Russian language, literary styles, c ord 
words and their aesthetic value, phraseological units, 
structure (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 4 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
(Academic year) | 


Conferences and group discussions. 


THIRD GROUP om 


215 History of the Russian Language (3) gus! 
Historical phonology, morphology, and syntax 9 the | 
(Fall 1973 and alternate falls) h 
216 Comparative Slavic Structure (3) «c other sisi f 
Study of the structure of Russian as compared with y is pelt^ " 
Knowledge of a Slavic language other than ussià 
prings) 


(Spring 1974 and alternate S$ 


required. 
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225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Natov 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov—the heir 
lo Pushkin's poetic tradition. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls) 

253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Natov 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development of Rus- 
Sian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. (Spring 


1974 and alternate springs) 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860's (3) Moser 


Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia of the 
60's. Course conducted in English; a reading knowledge of Russian 
required. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Natov 
Literature (3) 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value— 
Russian, (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


o | oog 
ess 
M ors R.W, Ste 
tofe 
oria] 
Ay Cate Lecturers E.E. Jacobson, H.L. Sheppard 
o. e Prof . cia Lengermann 
t Eie Lecturer Alison Wolf 
Aj tineau sssors CS. Harris, Phyllis Stewart, Ruth Wallace, William 


Ay, Assi 
top eme Professors J.L. Tropea, Eileen Zeitz 
"in Ssorial Lecturers W.R. Throckmorton, B.B. Dunning, D.S. Alter- 


phens, I.H. Cisin, R.G. Brown (Chairman), T.F. Courtless, 


NE of Ar 


ts With : " Ar ! ons $ 
UNS 4 major in Sociology (Departmental).—The following re- 
Th must fulfilled: c € pi 


n i - 
*quirements às stated on pages 74—75, 82-87. (Students should con- 

ical Canin f prier regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
Xi Ce. Stul initiation” into the Humanities and the Natural and Mathe- 


uisite 
Aire te Courses Soc 4 and 61. 


Courses i dir al 
Ses in related areas—3 semester hours in Statisics (students 


8 ho, Psi 
Or, «Mt the d , 
h Ü One $ srar adviser regarding the appropriate course); 12 semes- 


an approved related field. Applicants should present 


Tad 
Mate Record Examination, preferably including the Advanced 


430 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Test in Sociology, and arrange for former professors to write letters 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. irem 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The minimum reque nt 
approved course work plus a thesis (equiva ect t 
the Department, a student mà Capo 
ved course wor i 4l. 
m of study Soc 23 
aster’s Compre 
Sociological "T 
Sociology o m 
ance by the Pig 
a reading know m 
leting ! v 


consists of 24 semester hours o! 
6 semester hours). With the approval of 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of appro 
a thesis. All degree candidates must inc 
238, 239, and Stat 105; and the satisfact 
Examination in three fields, including Sociological Theory, 
Methods, and one selected from Deviance, Political Sociology, 
Urban Sociology. All course work must be approved in adv 


Candidates must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing 
or by satisfactorily comp 


lude in their progra 
ory completion of à M 


examination in one foreign language 
quirement in either Statistics or computer programming. l requ 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Sociology. -Required: the genero in fo 
must pass the General Examinall cj 


ments pages 92-96, 99 101. Students 


fields, including Sociological Theory, 
selected from Deviance, Political Sociology, Sociology 


Sociological Research and Methode lot | 
of Work, Urban 


E "m d 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and 


courses in Sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY 
FIRST GROUP 
j^ 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) sol, 
e and UE 


General principles of sociology; development of cultur “iol 
impact of groups and institutions on man’s social beha | 
fields within sociology. (Fall and spring) 


2 American Social Problems (3) 
oblems confronting the 
nature and treatment- 


,Í 
United sual " 


Analysis of major social pr 


producing social problems, their | 
spring) J 
61 Development of Social Thought (3) z^ ors | 
Ixemin: 1 airy 4 Dd yit n the natu pr 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant pe oth century 


human relationships from ancient writings tO 


site: Soc 1. (Fall and spring) 


SECOND GROUP 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) f oc 
sociology 9 f largh 


Introductory survey of industrial sociology; |vsis 
professions; industry-community relations; and ana" 
organizations. (Spring) 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes T 
physical and mental illness; medical occup 
cal organizations, problems of delivery of hea 


elated to the 
ations ane prvic" 


Ith care 


125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 


Introduction to history of the religious area of sociology; analysis of 
reciprocal impact of secular upon religious and religious upon secular 


Institutions (Fall) 
126 Urban Sociology (3) Supe 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
IVing, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. (Fall and spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 431 
| 


127 Population Problems (3) Stewart 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 


Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population Policies 


eugenics and birth control. (Fall) 
12g ne 
Urban Problems and Policies (3) Staff 
Minar on urban problems and policies developed in response to them; 
Special 


focus on Washington, D.C.; students placed in Washington 


Agencies; Seminar sessions devoted to social-policy analyses of their ex- 
Periences, (Spring) 

129 
Race and Minority Groups (3) Wallace 


lationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
th the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
e Phenomenon of prejudice. (Fall and spring) 


Stephens 

distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 

Pari » and social mobility in American society; international com- 
(S Sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 
Pring) 


iology (3) 


Analys Becker, Lengermann 
distribution Problems involved in the study of power relations in society; 
Politica] x Power in society; types and processes of government; 

133 x Participation and political mobilization (Fall) 
ay of Education (3) Tropea, Wallace 

SIS o 


àgencies : educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
9 Socialization: relationships of education in general to society, 
Nological, communal, and subcultural components. (Fall) 
Courts WM the Family (3) 
ip as , . 1 i 
Ment o P as a Social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
divorce family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 
> and family reorganization. (Spring) 

De i ^ 

Factors linquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 


"TN TOduc; : ~ : . 
ning S ducing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
là6 e. ols, treatment of offenders. (Spring) 


Courtless, Tropea 

“ture E. 

and distribution of crime 

Meier, “minal law and y 
: (Fall) 


as related to the development and opera- 
arious social and legal institutions in urban 
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m ies 
137 Sociology of Law (3) Cout ‘J 
ms 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. proble 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institutions. Prerequisite: Soc 136. | 
(Spring) 
inii i Trop”) 
139 Society and the Deviant (3) ad f 


: d 12 *. 
socialization, and deviancy: oe d 


Analysis of relationships of society, 

sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders rehabilitative pro 

community, courts, and schools (Fall) d 
es 


141 Social Research Methods (3) A 
al theor cj 


to scientific method in the development of soci 


Introduction 

the solution to social problems Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 10% 
and spring) i 
P git 
143 Social Movements (3) jól 
; (fads p? | 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior Í A 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study 6 rev jot” 

development, and decay of social movements and socis 
gt 


(Spring) 


and Mass Communication (3) ict 

"onal comi ru 
s on internationa "m | 
of propaga” a 


144 Public Opinion 


Communication process with emphasi 


propaganda, and mass media; measurement ¢ 
(Fall) ge | 
147 Problems of Bureaucratic Organization (3) v 
(Formerly Complex Organizations) ; orga pl 
Analysis of theories of and behavior in large, bureaucratic y in 
and their impact on American social life Supervised wor | 
Washington, D.C., community (Fall) | 
149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) " m. 
"i ca 
schools of sociolog": atific or 


study of contemporary 
sch 


Systematic 
and American development; evaluation 9 ag) | 
(Fall and spring y 


European 


tions of each school. Prerequisite Soc 61 
i 
191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) ie 
the Be edit 
recent developments in 4 for e | 


Analysis and evaluation of 
sociology. Topic changes each 
(Spring) 

d 


year, may be repeat? 


, 3 / 
195 Research (3) 3 geet o ih 
Independent study and special projects Open on y fore ? p 
uate students with promising academic records. jtten nd 
mitted to register for Soc 195, he must submit & His ( the 
plan of study for the approval of the Staff me | 
who will be directing his research (Fall and spt | 
THIRD GROUP 
logy (3) 


as of Political Socio À 
of politics 10. se0l08) 
alienatio?" a 


210 Theoretical Foundatior 
on the relationship < 


concepts of pow er, 
((Fall) 


Sociological theory 
system. Emphasis on 
stability, conflict, and change 


SOCIOLOGY 433 


ll Seminar: Social Change (3) Lengermann 
Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political de- 
Velopment in Third World Nations (Fall) 

212 
Seminar: Political Processes (3) Lengermann 
Sociological studies of political processes in the United States distribu- 
lons of power; political socialization, attitudes, participation, communi- 
cation; social movements. Prerequisitee: Soc 210. (Spring) 

20 Ren: 

Religious Institutions in the United States (3) Yeide 
müctura] variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction be- 

een religious and secular institutions in. contemporary American life 
(Spring) 

~28 Sen: 

Ee Urban Social Problems (3-3) Stephens 
Ultidisc;si; . 
“disciplinary seminar which examines the value context. strategies, 


~ Programs currently applied to the solution of major urban problems, 
through possis on the various perspectives and: approaches rete 
€ the Social sciences, principally sociology. Soc 227: discussion and 

era the development of social science approaches in contrast to 
T PProaches. Soc 


ior and conce 


BO Soe: 
^ Research Methods (3) Cisin 
nslati - ; 
Search tion of Concepts into indices; analysis and interpretation of re- 
Tequisite. elt measurement, scales and scoring, hypothesis testing. Pre- 
* Soc 141 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


228: discussion and analysis of the current problems 
rn to students in the seminar. It is recommended that 
taken before Soc 228. (Academic year) 


23 A 
dva - 
nced Social Research Methods (3) Cisin 


re Study and evaluation of current trends in the methodology of 
Publish, Search, Discussion on individual student projects and recently 
research, Prerequisite: Soc 230 (Spring) 


"nsive 


A li Theory Construction and Tropea, Wallace 
on (3-3) 


Scie ce SXamination of the 


Dices 
hor with the major 


elements of current theories in the social 
Objective of developing general principles of 
consideration of the functions of theory in socio- 
(Academic year 1974-75 and alternate years) 


r: G : 
erdi 5 neral Systems Theory (3) Tropea 


: Scipli 
Imp; 'Plinar | MaR- 

m licati ns rH Study of general systems theory. Systematic inquiry into 
ent OF soci a behavioral systems approach to analysis and manage- 


Socie 
Bg : tal Problems, Particularly urban problems (Spring) 
Semi P 


! Dey 
The devei tlopment of Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann 
Sive 9pmen, Of so 


à alysis of t ciology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Inten- 
Seni ¢ classical theoretical statements (Fall) 


DM LE 
eni ex 9dern Socio} 
Ogi àminati 3 : 
E Cal cory in pron and evaluation of contemporary schools of socio- 

Clive, "ürope and America. An advanced analysis of theoretical 
ite: Soc 238 (Spring) 


ogical Theory (3) Lengermann, Wallace 


rerequis 
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of Occupations (3) 
al roles 
at various 
life styles, and occup 


240 Sociology 
Analysis of occupation 
adjustment problems 
stratification systems, 


and structures; 
career stages; 
ations. 


cal Sociology (3) 


roblems i 
interprofessiona 


r: Problems in Medi 
analysis of various p 
alth care Services, 
(Spring) 


242 Semina 
Sociological 
e.g., delivery of he 
munity mental health, etc. 


Industrial Sociology (3) 
of work in industry; 
recruitment, ¢ i 


243 Seminar: 


Problems of organization 


problems of decision-making, 
mal organization, and inter-organizational relations. 
244 Seminar: American Class Structure (3) "T 
: haad jety in co” ol 
of American society los’ r 


class structure , 
ji »ories of cli | the me 
| review of theories of class, of t veal 0 


h reporting social and psychologica 
j 


Analysis Of the 


change. Critica 
and of researc 


(Fall) 
izational Theory and Behavior (3) y 
avior in complex ore ot y 


248 Seminar: Organ 
is of theory and beh 


Advanced analys 

tive to defining organizations, examining 0@* 

relationship to the cultural environment. (Spring) co 
s of 


*259 Law and C riminology I: Search for the Cause 
Criminal Behavior (3) (Same as Law 4150» c 
's Responses to the 


*261 Law and Criminology Il: Society 
Criminal Offender (3) (Same as Law 476 (2)) or 
Alle 
*262 The Police and the Community (3) 
(Same as Law 477 (2)) e 
263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) = o 
nstrument of social p s 


Selected problems in law as an ! 
the organization of legal decision-making proc 


and alternate springs) 

295 Research (arr.) . "m i " 
Independent study and special projects. petor "— n 
to register for Soc 295, he must su mit à — the " 

he approval of the Sta mem fof 
e appr zi ated once 


of study for t 
will be directing h 
(Fall and spring) 


is research. May 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


g for Soc 259, 261, or 262 make special re For 
jditional semester o 


ments equivalent to one ac 
talogut- 


* Students registerin 
supplementary assign 
see the National Law Center c» 
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‘TH GROUP 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


ICE LEARNING SOCIOLOGY 
Voy GROUP 


l 
| 3 Problems of Urban Social Systems (15) Tropea 
| Developing a comprehensive perspective on selected social problems 
Tough readings, lectures, research, and supervised field placements in 
^ Washington, D.C. area. A maximum of 24 hours a week will be 
Mt in service-research efforts. Topic changes each semester. Prere- 
Tilsite: an accumulation of 24 semester hours among economics, history, 


Instructor. 


(Fall and spring) 


| 
| political science, psychology, and sociology. Admission by permission of 


n ‘G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, J.R. Shotel 
| i! Nona iL Mary Campbell, Florence McGarry 


TNAM 
h Vücar f Study in S 


k loe taster pecial Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
: Educati of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education are offered by 
uM ON (see pages 104-30). 
Due 
101 Se 
m 
: : Di ; : 
Tetchin, € 9f the Complementary Staff 
/ struc; 3) 
ti 
y SSsenti nal ex 


al for eR designed to refine the insights and competencies 
cessful operation of the complementary teaching model. 


(Fali) 
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102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 


Methods and Materials (3) "PT. 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Stu ^ 
serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted bY | 
structor. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 189. (Fall) 

103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative 
Programming (3) wd 
Continuation of S Ed 102. Concentration on the total pr irt | 


the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently W! 


(Spring) 


170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships > 

for Teachers (3) E sith 

Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction W? 
(Fall) J 


189 Preprofessional Internship: Observing the Special Child | 


in the Regular Class Milieu (3) 
hip in Special Education n 


(Formerly Preprofessional Interns 

Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensivo c gi 

child evidencing special needs. Must be taken concurrently 

(Fall) of 
190 Preprofessional Internship: Inspecting a Continuum of | 

Special Education Services (3) E 

(Formerly Preprofessional Internship in Special Education M 


Fieldwork in several public school systems. Designed to special 


to the range of services falling within the scope o 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 103. (Spring) 


197—98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) ot &*. ! 
Individual or group study or research under the gode Aus" 
bers. Program and conferences arranged with adviser: 

(Academic year) 


«el 


permission of adviser. 


199 Internship in Complementary Teaching (6) 


(Formerly Practium in Teaching Special Education) 


An intense internship designed to allow the neopby i —- 

teacher to experience every phase of the operation © tof. ( 

teaching model. Admission by permission of "o wat 
hildren (3) aii | 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional C 
f early 


Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts O 
as applied to special education. (Fall) 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) speci”! e 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers WI" al ) 
to help them become aware of the ation (el 
essary to accommodate children in a sc 


various educ 
hool program 
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2 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) McGarry 
Special techniques and materials for regular classroom teachers to assist 
Children who have learning and/or behavior problems; emphasis on 


Specific, practical Strategies and applications, Open to undergraduate 
Seniors, (Spring) 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Van Dyke 
Problems (3) 


Analysis of educational Provisions for children with behavioral problems 
Tough Study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
Specia] education theory. (Fall) 


4 : 

| Preprofessional Internship: Crisis/ Resource Van Dyke, Campbell 
aching (6) 
Ormerly Pre 


vattticum experience early in the training sequence, consisting of obser- 
rom 9f, and interaction with, children with behavioral problems, Under 
cloc ection of qualified teachers in a field setting. A minimum of 280 


Professional Internship: Children with Behavioral Problems) 


Ours required, (Fall) 
249 Clini E 
ical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) Campbell 
f es and discussions exploring various Psychoeducational techniques 
“aching children and adolescents with behavioral problems (Fall) 
2505 . 
yaclalized Techniques and Materials for McGarry 
j enostic- rescripti e Teachers (3) 
C! materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 


ins taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission of 
Structor. > - 


; (Fall) 
Sip 
Syc SOc; > 
Te ho tal Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Prouty 
p, ching (3) 
3 c Jr . . " 
iss Social factors significant in the process of diagnostic-prescriptive 
%3 mission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Profecc: 
Diag, Onal Internship for McGarry and Staff 
"n "*-Prescriptiye Teachers (6) 
i , . 
en E Schoo] experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 
tor, A m; ttently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instruc- 
253 inimum of 280 clock hours required, (Fall) 
Huma ivi 
Teaching a) E Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive McGarry 


Ticulum a y 
vironp, eb. CODcepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classroom 
uctor >A learning and growth Admission by permission of in- 
all) 
Cation an 
(ormen Young 
0 » ‘agnosis Of the E 


ation. | 
Valuation 7 demonstration 


d Assessment of the Educational Ives 
Children (3) 


ducational Needs of Young Children) 


course designed in preparation for informal 
Niques, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
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261 Methods for Teaching Young Impaired Children (3) 
(Formerly Special Methods for Teaching Young Children) : "n 
Lecture, workshop, demonstrations. Specialized techniques, curric 


materials used with young children. Students develop an por". 
with new methods and materials. Admission by permission 9 


Limited to 20 students. (Fall) | 
ott 


[ves sh 
262 Seminar: the Education of Young BarteauX, 


Exceptional Children (3) 
Weekly seminar dealing with concepts àn 
tion of young exceptional children. Admi 
tor. (Spring) 
: TN w 
263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and 
Multiply Handicapped (3) > 
- ; ijdren Wi 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of chi 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. (Fall) 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of the Severely j 
and Multiply Handicapped (3) 


d topics pertinent tO tt 
ssion by permission 


and methods for teaching child? 


Specialized programs, techniques, 
severe disabilities. (Spring) ^ 
265 Field Experience with Multiply Handicapped and | 
Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) iu" 
E ly Edu 


(Formerly Utilization of Supportive Personnel in Ear 


grams for Exc eptional Children) eci 
A 3-week intensive field experience in an €? childhoo 
tion setting for students with no experience in 


: r 
articulation. Require he eue) 


perience necessary for program fo 
ly childhood spec! 


dates in the specialization area of ear 
266 Problems in Language Development in Exceptional l | 
Children (3) Pd 

n and the fa) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition t 
current research on language of handicapped children. 


‘ A aie (3) 

267 The Role of the Early Childhood Special pioi aide; 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available 1n ero jal ay? 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psy¢ 
the various settings. (Spring) 


gv OER 
268 Pre-school Planning for Children with Disabilities C m 
i 
Lecture and field experiences. Application of learn 
education of children with disabilities. (Fall) ) 
à ; : jon 3 
269 Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education ab yo 
ducation W" 
(Fall) 


um to Meet 


Supervised clinical internship in special ¢ 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curricul 
Special Needs (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as 
of readiness skills in special education. 
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289 The Diagnostic Procedure (3) Ives 


Examination of the rationale, techniques, and tools essential to academic 
Psychosocial assessment. Designed to Provide practice as well as 


„amiliarity with the diagnostic procedure. Admission by permission of 
instructor, 


2 i À 

% Contro and Management Techniques in the Classroom (3) Staff 
Xamination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for group con- 
the. Signed to Provide practice as well as familiarity with the various 


ines ^3 Of control of human behavior. Admission by permission of 
Structor 


23 x 
l Practicum in Crisis/Resource Teaching (9) Campbell 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Problems) 
Probl d student teaching in programs for children with behavioral 
of ems, nder the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision 
(S P University staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required 
Pring 


29) 
Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Barteaux, Shotel, Ives 
Ucation (6) 


t i N 
chi] Tvised student teaching in special education in classrooms for young 
24 en. Minimum of 350 clock hours required. (Spring) 


Tess) a in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Prouty, McGarry 
Sie ng (6 or 9) 
Minj "Sed field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 


Sirocco of 360 Clock hours required. Admission by permission of in- 
ET Ji (Spring) 


— "al Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 


d 
and en Study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
Viser, rences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of ad- 
303 Adm (Academic year) 


inistration and 


iloso Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 
Minista Y and natu 


2 T€ Of special education; program organization, ad- 
taluation aad development. Surveying local-level needs; program 
Spring Supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


R 
. "Search and Trends in Special Education (3) Cottrell 


l . 

^ 8 of doing "arch methodology and considerations. The unique prob- 
i research Jn special education. Procedures and sources for 

nding. Admission by permission of instructor. 


9f Children Ives and Staff 
(3) 


Orkin 
t wi 
e Socia] need, Ds and community agencies in meeting the educational 
s. (Spring of young children, Admission by permission of instruc- 
Topi, ^ Crisis 
“Pics and con /Resource Teaching (3) Van Dyke 
p 


relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 
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| ! | "T 
the education of children perceived as having learning/ behav? | 


lems. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) | 
T, 


en (3) 
"EL 
to develop educational 


learning problems in 


343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Childr 
and laboratory course designed 
or 


tor (Fall) 


Lecture 
for children who present behavior 
Admission by permission of instruc 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) PU 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems yid 


plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
permission of instructor. (Fall) nf 
Teachers (3) ect O 
n as they gt 
d expe | 


351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
j special educatio 


Current practices in regular anc 
hasis on concurrent fie 


nostic-prescriptive teacher; emp 
mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) " 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs 


in the Schools (3) - on Í 
For school-based consultants in special education; » proce | 
program development and recent trends in processes an 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall) š 
ya” 
" ut? 
cial Education (3) Pre ty 
al factors essen’ nal 
rsonal facto hing excepti? | 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Spe 


Small group exploration of intrape 
niques in teac 


ing roles and interpersonal tect : 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
tion (1) 


401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Educa em 
elected faculty ™ 


zl 
nd opt ‘of of 
pe 


Participation in a small group with a $ 
im 
rmiss! 


study and discussion of an area of commo 
vironment providing for the exchange of ideas à 
personal and professional growth Admission by 


(Fall) 


453—54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education ( 
Supervised professional internship in college , 
supervision, or private agency function 

ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. | 


490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education C pagg 


(Formerly Interrelate d Doctoral Seminar: gents 1 w 
. j tu ii 

Provides an opportunity for selected graduate $ Pd 
and demonstrate their skills and 
fellow students and department 


instructor. (Spring) 


abilities in 9 7 by 
ission 
faculty. e 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
(Fall and spring) 


Mech ar d Drama 


Py 
0 jm "n" 
fessors G.F., Henigan (Chairman) (Director of F 


Prof - Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and 
* cturer Gilbert Herer 
r rofessors Lee Bielski, L.S Bowling, W.M 
nig, tO" Of Theatre) 
Agee rofessors Joan Regnell, J.P. Fox, Diane Brewer, N.C. Garner 
n 
sistant p s 


I truet l'Ofessorial Lecturers Jacqueline Dudley, Fairlie Arant 
fd ; 
?rs Dean Munroe, V.P. Parady 


"orensics), E.I Stevens, 
Audiology ) 


Rey nolds, S.¢ P James 


Bach 
el, : s n 
"qure or of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental), —The following 
L qp "Is must be fulfilled 


‘ult th e Benera] rec 


]uirements as stated on pages 7 
Cpar a 
Dent f P tment 


4—75, 82-87. (Students should con- 


al adviser regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 


them . Meaningful initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural and 
ntl Ciences.) 
3$, Re, Uiite Courses—Sp&D 1, 11, 32. 
" l 
Utside Ted Courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group courses 
( the > 


QU. in Department Of Speech and Drama as approved by the 
tne Tamatic literature offered in the Classics, English 
4. Required ^ strongly recommended. ) 

Kester 2 Courses in the major—Sp&D 115, 151, 161 62. 

8 in Second group drama courses 
rts 


major adviser 
, and foreign language 


165-66; 6 additional 


With a major in Speech Communication (Departmental).—The 

pen must be fulfilled 

requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87 
E é pages » Van 

Ment for $Partmenta| 


(Students should con- 
adviser regarding 


courses to be taken in satisfying the require- 
into the Social Studies and the Natural and Mathe- 


D Sp&D 1, 11. 
c 

E Urs E ree In related areas—é6 semester hours in Psychology and 6 

in n Philosophy as approved by the major adviser: 12 


to 18 semester 
ubject area 


outside the Department of Speech and Drama as 
LN Requ major adviser 
Cours 

Pd Urs Qm in the major. Sp&p) 112. 121, 126, 143, 144; 9 additional 
Bar Ved t Second-group courses in the Department of Speech and Drama 
engl lor of ° major adviser 

a rts , ` , 

Lm e ed 4 major in Speech Pathology and Audiology ( Depart- 
wit the” Benera regn; Qirements must be fulfilled 
Wi depa quirements as stated on pages 74-75, 82-87 


tem p: Tim (Students should con- 
e ent 
t ) ts for « al adviser regarding courses to be 


: aken in satisfying the re 
meani : » - 
2 Ptematicg E ngfu] Initiation" into the Social Studies and the Natural 
Sciences, ) 


iter, Speec A vma areas—24 semester hours in courses outside the 
à ' Reg E Drama as recommended and approved by the major 
Wehen COurges in the 

y tior d Courses - major Sp&D 101 171; 18 additional semester hours 

k tep Viser, in the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by 
tw OF Art, 

of Bach 1” the field of ¢ 
el of of Speech Pathology and {udiology Prerequisite: the 


rts with 


à major in Speech Pathology and Audiology from 


441 
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this University, or an equivalent degree, and the score on the Aptitude Test of t 

Graduate Record Examination. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The program of study " 
of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 ur 
16 semester hours o v 


ter hours), or with the approval of the Department, 
work without a thesis. All students must satisfy the academic and supervise the 


ticum requirements for the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarde 775 ” 
American Speech and Hearing Association, and they must include Spå 


their program of study. 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic 
Bachelor of Arts from th 

Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. 
of 24 semester hours of second- and third-group CO 
matic literature plus the production and direction of 
lent to 6 additional semester hours. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teac hing field in Speech 
requisite: the Education curriculum, page 78. 

Required: the Speech and Drama option 


pages 118-19. 


consis 


Art.—Prerequisite: 


is University, or an equivalent degree. js 
of study vr" 


The program a 
urse work in drama yit 
a major three-act play, 


and Drama 


o 
: isted 
and the professional courses ! 


> E cane -5. 


y: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, pages 51 


Speech and Hearing Therap: 


FIRST GROUP 


A America: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the dear? d | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


n Speech for Foreign Students (3) ation 
Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in the forrectio®: rf 
sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm an Fall an Sp 
national Phonetic Alphabet used. Recording fee, 5. ( 


ive Speaking and Listening (3) 


1 Communicat 
h communica 


Basic theories 
livery, and criticism of spe 
uations. Recording fee, $2. 


and principles of speec tion; e 
aking in interpersonal, group» | 
(Fall and spring) i and 
jelsk! i | 
11 Voice and Diction (3) p cof 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity ^ delive? i | 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual spe fees $4. 
through tapes and weekly performances. ding 4 


and spring) | 
32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) ally "D 
icating recht jh 
T g 


Theory and practice in discovering and commun nts 
ing in li analysis orm and cO "seite? 
ing in literature through analysis of f prerequisit | 


reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. p? 
Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring) 


Recordin 


45 Understanding the Theatre (3) 
The art of the theatre; its literature, 
butions of the playwright, actor, director, an den | 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, an E ) Pl 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. (Spring Re 
49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) aa it! 
(Formerly Social Dynamics of Speech Communica ‘emp? pol 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric 1n con 


aesthetics, and : 
designe! z at 
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Social movements. Influence of spee 
examined by means of reading 


(Fall) 
“conn GROUP 


ch communication on opinion-making, 
S, guest speakers, and field projects 


101 Acoustic Phonetics (3) 
Acoustics of speech production and perce 
anscription systems: their 
Phasis on disorders of speech 


Brewer 
ption; phonetics and phonemic 
application in linguistic analysis with em- 
and hearing Laboratory fee, $17.50 (Fall) 


1 
11 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Stevens 


Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; 


selling policies, programs, 
and services: 


interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 


activities, Primarily for nonmajors (Fall) 
ll 
* Advanced Public Speaking (3) Henigan 
T-depth Study of and practice in the principles and techniques of per- 
Suásive ş 


analys; peaking, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience 
te and adaptation. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instruc- 
l E (Spring) 
15-16 


Acting (3-3) 


Stu James 
E and Practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 
3 Ovisation, Character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 


(Academic year) 


121 Gro 
up Di E " a : 
Proc p Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 
e inl; vera à 
meth Ss of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
Permisi of leading discussions and conferences Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or | 
lon of inst. Zall ; a | 
125 y instructor, (Fall and spring) 


^ Student Advocate (3) 
Pth investio 


9rensic. 1 ` ation into the theory and practice of coaching competitive | 
126 ebate, oratory, and extemporaneous speaking l 
Argum . 
Study entation and Debate (3) Reynolds 
Of the adv... 1 í 

of evidence" advocacy System; special emphasis on issue identification, use 
| Ing, Prereq, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- | 
128 Aa quisite: SPÆD 1 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

Vane 
Adnisios Debate Practice (1—1) 
; On b ; : ; 

Patticipatig A Permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 
l total of 4 - Intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated for a 
3. Semester h r : : : 

34 Radi Ours of credit, (Academic year) 
iu and T 
Stuq e k Broadcasting (3-3) 
e dey " 5 " 

^ Managemen, Cent of radio and TV industries station organization 

on ana ' €quipment, production techniques; practice in prepara- 

$5. Performance of r; ndm 
Sg Academic radio programs Recording fee for Sp&D 134, 


in c i 
campus radio station 
ne semester of « 


ro Admission by permission of in- 


atisfactory participation in WRGW activi- 
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ties. May be repeated for à total of 4 semester hours of credit. | 
(Academic year ) " 
= ol 
hetorical Theory (3) Rey? | 
„ean Public Address) 
d in the west | 


143 Origins of Contemporary R 
(Formerly History and Criticism of Europ 
Study of rhetorical theory 
world from the classical period 


and method as they evolve 


to the present. (Fall) 
: "1 


144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) (pt 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins t0 ing) | 
ent day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spr "T 
MU! 
151 Stagecraft (3) "L4 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour ). Theories and practi 
technical aspects of production. (Fall) "m1 
152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) "t. ip 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and PD 151 «| 
production, staging, and scenic design. Prerequisite: | 
permission of instructor. (Spring) g 
154 Play Directing (3) itio w 
à we v s! 
Fundamentals of play directing. Studies in dramatic comp? sia? 4| 
acter analysis, casting, rehearsing, play analysis. Un er supe rea 
‘ entation- 


re scenes for pres 


structor, students cast and prepa 
(Fall) 


Sp&D 115. Laboratory fee, $5 
155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) y cial Past 
on duties, 7 4s s| 


Practical work in theatre: assigned producti 
under instructor's supervision. May be repeate 
instructor 


hours of credit. Admission by permission of 


year) 
w 


161-62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) petiot ge 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and restoration | 
Sp&D 161: to the Restoration. Sp&D 162: since the 
(Academic year) of. 
165-66 History of the Theatre (3-3) heats? a) 
An examination of the development and growth of aesti 
beginnings to the present. Sp&D 165: Greek throus r) " 
166: the 18th century to the present (Academic Y J 
vt 


ive Dramatics ( 3) 


169 Introduction to Creat 

Study of philosophies and practices underlying dram mati 

materials and methods for conducting improvise i 
elementary and secondary education (Spring) p 

171 Bases of Speech and Hearing (3) tion and 
Structural and functional foundations of speech produc df 
(Fall) » i 

172 Speech Pathology 1 (3) . p c 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures » di (F 


orders and cleft palate. Prerequisite 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 445 


173 Speech Pathology II (3) Fox 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in stuttering and disorders of cen- 
tral or peripheral nervous systems. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 171. (Fall) 

176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Fox 


Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal development 
through the emergence of language. (Spring) 


182 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer 


Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 
Properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 
Procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
101, 171. (Spring) 


18 "un r 
3 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 
Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
Materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. 
Terequisite: Sp&D 172 or 182. (Fall and spring) 


om Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
üpervised case work in speech and hearing in the University Speech and 
bring Clinic and selected off-campus facilities, May be repeated for a 
of 3 semester hours of credit. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

18 183. (Fall and spring) 
8 Aural Rehabil 


S E 
pes Principles, and methods of auditory training and speech reading, 


com 'ng development of lesson plans and their application in resolving 
requi t lication problems of acoustically-handicapped individuals. Pre- 
Isité: Sp&D 182. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 


The American Cinema (3) Staff 


tation (3) Brewer | 


*199 


Ist. "A 4 
each V and criticism of American films. At least one film will be shown 
Week, on which there will be readings, discussions, and lectures. 


e : 

cinema € will enable the student to develop an ability to see and evaluate | 
| Underst echniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to | 

193 4nd the role of films in the context of American culture. | 

gn | | 
| und E Munroe | | 
am Mac , 

| (Fall) ental Study of principles and concepts of theatre design. 

195 c 
| Study ming (3) Parady 

of Costume history, mz ald unà cus Spri 
S , materials, and construction. (Spring) 
| EA 
vane 
ed : 
| Study Acting (3-3) James 
l im o characte ved b z ` : | 
Provis, ion r analysis, transactional analysis, exercise principles, | 
» ' and styles, (Academic year 1974-75 and alternate | 
R 
"A 
Ms of 
| “te tithe partment of Speec 
T *Signation Speech and Drama and the American Studies Program. Students 


" 
ur II. 
ay eee 
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251 Advanced Design (3) " 
Fundamental study o! principles and concepts of theatre desig”: 
(Spring 1975 and alternate springs) i 
R ^ ar" 
252 Advanced Costuming (3) P y 
Study of costume history, materials, and construction (Sprint 
and alternate springs) a 
3^. ce G 
255 Lighting (3) $ uh | 
Theory and practice of stage lighting (Fall 1973 and alterna , 
p| 
256 Advanced Directing (3) t p 
: -aC 
Play analysis, character analysis; direcung of scenes and one | 
under supervision (Spring 1974 and alternate springs) " 
w| 


257 Modern Trends (3) 


Study of recent trends in theatrical criticism, theory, * 


tion (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) p! 
258 Theatre Management (3) jic: P 
ic: 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the puri | 
tion, box office and house management. Admission n 
(Fall 1973 and alternate falls) yi 
215 Research Methods in Speech Pathology and | 
Audiology (3) olo?! i 
sep i Pat quoe sech palla 
Clinical interpretation of research literature in SP mana 
audiology; application of research methodology !n he | 
speech, language, and hearing disorders. (Spring) s 
E E Ed ring (att 
271 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing | J 


(Fall and spring) 

5 «22..1 1 1 “J i L r.) 
278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (ar | 
gl 


(Fall and spring) 
D o 
aring 


ch and Hearing 
rin 


279 Anatomy and Physiology of Spee ( 
h and he 


Study of structures and pathologies of speec 


fee, $15. (Fall) 

280 Neurological Speech and Language Disorders (3) E. p 
Evaluation and therapy for speech and language disor " d y. | 
neurological pathology: aphasia, apraxia, dysarthria, 
ders. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) p^ 

281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) . .y dis" gi 

2 we auditory m ¢ 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of al igi e ^ 
phasis on bone conduction, masking, and specc Ly ofY 
implications, tests. demonstration, and practicum: a 
(Fall) y 

282 Special Auditory Tests (3) - ayes for T, 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techni tyi ol 
conductive, cochlear and retro-cochlear lesions, for orem | 


Clinical application of tests 4 
(Spring) 


hearing losses. 
Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
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283 Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) Herer 


Methods and procedure for management of hearing and speech pro- 
Brams; review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs and 
Operational aspects of clinical programs. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 


(Fall) 


284 Disorders of Articulation (3) Hillis 


Consideration of pathologies and treatment of disorders of speech articu- 


lation; emphasis on current treatment procedures. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
(Spring) 


2 i : 

85 Hearing Aids (3) Brewer 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measurements; 
Caring-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; procedures 


or selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the 
Patient, (Spring) 


: | al 
6 Disorders of Voice and Resonance (3) Hillis 
Consideration of p 
resonance; emph 


athologies and treatment of disorders of voice and 
asis on current treatment procedures. Laboratory fee, 


(Fall) 
288 > 
Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowling 
and aeration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the social | 
with emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those i | 
E impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) | 
1 | 
ceminar: Speech Pathology (3) Staff | 
ea topics in speech and language pathology. May be repeated for 
n It. (Spring) 
axem. 
cuminar: Audiology (3) Staff 
rehabil In such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
293 Mtation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 
St 1: 
Con ering and Related Disorders (3) Hillis | | 
Sidera; 
ites aeration Of pathologies and treatment of dysrhythmic speech func- | 
294 * "DPhasis on current treatment procedures. (Fall) 
nde 
Rome Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
2951 à repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
nde 
pre Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
Baom, Tepeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
(Fall Research (3 3) Staff 
and Spring) 
EE 
"of 
King? AP. pr ; 
h, Han Drigh z i 
M g Berber & È Solomon Kullback (Emeritus), H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. 
| *StWirth mon (Chairman), R.H. Shumway, Jerome Cornfield, 
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Professorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, 


Associate Professor C.T. Ireland 

Associate Profe ssorial Lecturers M.A Schwartz, 
Assistant Professor R.E. Thomas 

Adjunct Assistant Professor JK Kern 
Lecturers William Rutiser, T.C. Teeples 


Fred Frishman 


with a major in Applieé 


The following require 


Arts or Bachelor 0j Science 


Bachelor of 
| Statistics (Departmental). 


partmental) or Mathematica 
must be fulfilled cot 

1. The general requirements 
sult the departmental adviser 
“meaningful initiation" 


as stated on pages 74-75, 82 
courses to 
into the Humanities 

Math 31, 32; Stat 91, 97. 


for the Applied Statist 


regarding , 
quirements for and Socia 


2. Prerequisite courses for both majors 


3. (a) Required course im related areas 

124. (Courses in computer science and some field of application are reco 

Foreign language is not required for this major. ) 1 mai 
for the Mathematical statistics EA 


(b) Required courses in related areas 


Math 124, 139, 140, 157; two years of introductory 


or equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics, 2 


cation are recommended. ) 
in the Applied Statistics 


group courses in Stati : 1 
Statistics major -Sta 


atistics- 


4. (a) Required courses 
157-58, 189; plus three approved second stics. 
(b) Required courses 1n the Mathematical 


ed second-group courses in St 


of electives 


157-58, 189-90; plus three approv 
To assure a balanced program, departmental approval j 
for both majors 4s in n fi 
Master of Ar f pouf 4 


field of Applied Statistics OI 


Master of Science in the 
study 


of Mathematical Statistics. 


course work without a thesis. In exceptional 
consisting of 24 semester hours 


The program of 


of course WOf 


program of study 
additional semester hours 
irement 


equivalent to 6 

Comprehensive Examination and must fulfill the tool require : "a 
a reading knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign langua£ of p 
tion in computer language The successful completion of course aminat agi 


»cial € 
ss a special addition? 


the requirement to pa 
quisites an 


programming does not obviate 
s a tool. For prere 


the computer option be elected a 


ments, see below 
Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics- t 
. ‘ 1 arsity, OF ses 8 
in Applied Statistics trom this Universi?» 


degree with a major 
not include 


If undergraduate study did 
must be taken as prerequ 
92.99, including 


grec equivalen 
University, those courses 
requirements, pages 
approved cou 
Itation WI 


Required: the general 

Statistics and 12 additional hours of rse work 

to the candidate. Courses are selected in consu 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics". epsilyr his 

in Mathematical Statistics from this Jnive o 

raduate study did not incl 


be taken as prerequisite tog 
92-99, inc 


th the 


degree with a major 
lent degree. If underg 
versity, those courses must 
Required: the general requirements, 
and 217-18. The remaining 
with the adviser 
Doctor of Philosophy in the 


raduate study 12 of ^y^ 
ges luding Stat 
pat selec 


18 semester hours must 


. fics 
field of Mathematical Statist 


ww. Woln? 


: (e 
4 Statistics " 


87. (Students should’ " 
be taken in satisfying qiie 


4 2 or 
ics ma) mend 


` r 
French, German, d of " d 


it 
consists of 30 sem ; "t 
ises the Department m a 
h plus ast 


zite: 2 t 
: prerequisit equiv p | 


- d € 

t required tudY i| 
isite to gradus p pnd 

| seme of | 


nit an 3 
in k W 


ude equiva - 4514 


4 in 
ected ' # 
sit 


major- S | 
jr 


STATISTICS 449 


de, 
hee Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics from this Univer- 
Require q.d uiValent degree. 
Mlester ho, the general requirements, pages 92-96, 99.101. A minimum of 24 
Gener ours Of course work must be taken in residence at this l niversity before the 
ra] xag; ination may be completed. The General Examination consists of an 
Algebra pen following four days of written examinations: Part I—Matrix 
Mathemai a and Complex Analysis; Part Il Probability; Part III and Part IV 

iler Succ al Statistics, The first two parts of the General Examination mav be taken 
May essfu] completion of Stat 259-60 or its equivalent; the third and fourth parts 


" a , om z 
‘Minar en after completion of Stat 257-58, 263 64, 265-66, 
minati * tool requirement may be fulfilled by passing a reading knowledge 
Je oreign language and an examination in computer language. The 


ssf 
n : completion of 
* à tool ment to pass 


and a 3-semester-hour 


course work in computer programming does not obviate 
à special examination should the computer option be elected 


"Seare. “= 

Fields- . 
. ttricg, ang Applied Probability, Biostatistics, Design of Experiments, Eco- 
"Statistical pation Theory, Multivariate Analysis, Operations Analysis, Sampling, 


nierence. 
entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 


49 The Langua 


F ge of Statistics (0) Staff 
or M 


doctoral students in the Graduate School 
*& nces as à minimum option in lieu of a foreign language. 


*51 i . Tuition fee, $258 
Toducti : i dere uo 3 : | 
i Ction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Staff 
re 
Tiptive (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). E requency distributions, de- 


measures. probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 


. ^, time serie » " e $18 2, | 
Spring) les, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $1: (Fall | 
*¢ j 
i Matice: ; ^A" = ^ " 
or, 9n to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
merly Ntroduc ` 
Clure duction to Statistics in Psyc hology and Education) 
Scriptiy, men), laboratory (1 hour) Frequency distributions, de- 
Tre]a asures, Probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
ting) ° analysis of variance Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and 
* 
"inci 
Ples M 
Cture Et Statistical Methods (3) Staff 
3 ho : 
han an as: laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 
sion and nae frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 
8. Pall anne ation, Statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee. 
97 Introg and spring) 
uction t " 
0 a A . 
Lecture Da Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
NS < hours). }, 2 
S ) laboratory (2 hours) Computer and programming 
l 
be a 53 


and credit hours for only one of the three 


Ta 
Ta. a E EE "t. 
—— tM m DOAS 2 
i t * y 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


"T n 
grams written by students will 9". 
- s | and pitt 


concepts. High-level language pr 
$25. (Fall an 


on the University computer Laboratory fee, 


SECOND GROUP " 
St 

iences and Education I (3) " 

Introductory study of a 


havioral sciences an | 


*104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sc 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
techniques for research problems in be 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall) yis 

ral Sciences and Education u (3) "t 


ur). Advanced study 9 


105 Statistics in the Behavio 
jon 
ance, correlata "t 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 ho 


techniques for research problems. Analysis of varia 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: | 
104. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) w 
107 Statistics for Engineers (3) "m i | 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, p a 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications: | 
differential and integral calculus. A 
109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) T. d 

Pes «v contro 

Statistical methods and probability models for quality contr | 
bility applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. A 


111 Business 
Statistical processes as tools 
and business. Admission by pe 


and Economic Statistics I (3) , et 


r ; 0 
in decision-making 1n are an) 
rmission of instructor. ( A 


112 Business and Economic Statistics Ii (3) a of meal 
res for solution e^ | 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures © alent: 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equiv® 4d | 
omas [4 
113 Computer Programming (3) Tb ts pey 
Co puter con P d "mu " 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). ge 
an introduction to assembly lang Labor?! | 


introductory level; i 
high-level language programming. Prerequisite: tat gi 
$25. (Spring) f 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) A the | 
Introduction pco 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). och 
experiments and analysis of variance; ran om Stat 118. p | 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: y 
fee, $18. (Fall and spring) | 
a, 


118 Regression Analysis (3) " 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression 
ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: - 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fe€ 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arrJ ement P 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial g | 


* May not be taken for credit by students who have receiv 
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Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis on applications 
rather than theory. 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Staff 


Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and in- 
dicators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual forecast. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. 


* 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, para- 
meter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models. 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 111. ` (Spring) 


xd Contingency Table Techniques (3) Kullback 


Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including estimation, 
tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisite: Stat 118 


9r permission of instructor. (Fall) 
1 x = i 
35 Introduction to Probability (3) Staff 
Probability distribution, Bayes' theorem and postulate, mathematical ex- 
Pectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in 
algebra. 


157... 
58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Staff 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, re- 
ee analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and in- 
Bral calculus. (Academic year) 


159 : 
Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 


cu (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of 
certainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian inference. 
Terequisite: 3 semester hours in introductory statistics, or equivalent. 
16) aBoratory fee, $13. 
762 : 
Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
lementary dey 
munication, co 


Ours selected 


elopment of information theory and applications to com- 
ding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 


lés. c from Stat 107, 155, 157, 159, 189. 
6 
AUltivariate Techniques (3-3) Staff 
ie ion Of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional re- 
iiic, in from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical 
183 5 S. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58. (Academic year) 
nt 
— Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
1 i . . 
Sion com" to advanced experimental design and other topics. Admis- 
187 Th Permission of instructor, Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall or spring) 
Cory of ; ; 
Probie Sampling (3) Staff 


and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiv- 


MS of sa : 
ale Sampling 
mt. (Fall) 


‘Mental 
Cours, " 
* offered by the departments of Statistics and Economics 
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-jeft 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) b 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution 1$ un 

fied. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) oul 

189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) dent 


THIRD GROUP 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) jsti 
sufficient y al 


197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) puter i 


198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) 
P P g j Compute 


203-4 Statistical Models in Behavioral Sciences (3-3) 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic — 
probability distributions, random variables, laws of large num 
requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year) sul 


191 Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research (3) per 
E plied det | 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Ap! al dist 
Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes' theorem, some ae p 
butions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson and Mar | 
esses. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Fall) s 


192 Statistical Methods for Operations Research (3) sie 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering "- Applied d 5 


Sampling, estimation, sampling distributions, hypothesi j 

eral linear hypothesis, experimental design models, elements 0 P. e | 

analysis and nonparametric statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 191 

alent. (Spring) sil | 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 

May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) m! 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital con 
tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, one 
programs on the digital computer in the University ComP j 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permission of instruc y 


tory fee, $25. (Spring) i 
, op” 


(This course replaces former Stat 114 Introduction t 

Systems (3) and Stat 115 Programming Languages (30) ting $ T 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, one t IP. 
nonnumeric programming, compiler techniques. Prerequis ited fof 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. May be repe | 


(Fall) | 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, 3 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate n 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year) 


" 


(Formerly Stat 193-94) .ag. social a 
Analysis of models in factor analysis, mental testing tc. PIP 
logical processes, equilibrium states, Poisson processes, yi? 


Stat 157-58, 189-90. 
206 Factor Analysis (3) of 
arious phases oral 


Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in val jent. 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equiva 
$18. Not open to graduate students in Statistics. 
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207... : s : 

07-8 Operations Analysis (3—3) Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques, Introduction to simulation, linear pro- 
Bramming, game theory, queuing theory, inventory theory, and other top- 


ics. Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year) 
217. : s 
7-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Staff 
| Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to experi- 
mental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157 -58 or 201-2 (Academic year) 
| 221 Design 9f Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
ucation (3) 
Applications Of advanced experimental design to research problems in 
e avioral sciences and education Prerequisite: Stat 105 Or 117 and 
Permission of instructor. Not Open to graduate students in Statistics. 
Spring) 
25-5 
6 Introduction to Biostatistics (3-3) Cornfield 
(Academic year) 
231 " « 
Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 
d Study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorical 
m ata, Terequisite: Stat 201 2 or 257-58, 
7T-sg 
bution Theory (3-3) Staff 
meom variables, distribution functions, moments. sequences of random 
antes, characteristic functions, Special distributions. sampling theory, 
de ptotic distributions. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2. (Aca- 
) emic ear) 
39. & 
0 Aq 
vi n inh 
M anced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Staff 
Rer theory, Probability spaces, random variables, Probability distri- 
Te Ons, Sequences of random variables, conditioning, martingales, Pre- 
% Wisite: Stat 189-90, 
1-65 is. 
, metrica] Probability and Applications (3-3) Solomon 
IStriby s; aie E 
À acp ution of points in Euclidean space, random lines in a plane or 
Bures convergence, random packing, integral geometry, and convex plane 
try, traf. Surfaces, Applications in astronomy, physics, biology, chemis- 
263 C, etc, Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, 201-2. 
Top; 
i i gs 
"ak, Statistical Inference (3-3) Staff 
ati "T , : 
h kao testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, likeli- 
and infor, ~4¥esian inference and the use of prior knowledge, decision 
(Ac d mation theory, Prerequisite: Stat 20] -2 or 257-58. 
2 Ademic Year) 
5-66 3 
Ultiva 2 
ests at Analysis (3—3) Staff 
Correlati nificance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and vector 
Ultivariate Multivariate normal distribution, generalized Student's ratio, 
Stt 201.5 linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance Prerequisite: 
$7. ea T 257-58. (Academic year) 
Cterist; r 
Curie, ; ic Functions (3-3) Staff 
Integra). . : 1 : 
“grals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit theo- 
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Prerequis* 


269—70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) isi 
. $n : + dec 

Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi-de 

problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other 8° 

decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 9 


58. 
; ; Ip? 
271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) -— 
Informational properties of sub-sigma-algebras of the fundamenta T 
ability space. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58; and 259-60. 
demic year) 


rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. 
Stat 189-90; 201-2 or 257-58. 


251- 


stief 

ili 

273—74 Markov Processes (3-3) L 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, 4 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson po 201° 
and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; 2 
or 257-58. 


sag fue 
generating pit 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) thods | 
Single equation models of economic behavior Statistical ™ 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. 8 or equi" 


simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-5 


or permission of instructor. (Fall) ast 
Be 
*276 Econometrics Il: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) visite: "1 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. | Prered 

275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) yit 
Gast" | 

279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) : f 

: ^e i -fittin 

Applications of statistical methods to economics. Curve = ym eco | 
analysis of variance and chi-square techniques used to an 
data. Prerequisite: a year course in Statistics. s 
Shu. 

281-82 Time Series Analysis (3-3) asa | 

Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and sii pant 
power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, j red k 
mation and regression, statistical inference, application | 
Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year) w ) 
I 
283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) pa prote d 

ari statisti 

Application of the University computer to complex statis” struct a? à 


an individual study basis. Admission by permission © : rmissi? 


ratory fee, $25. May be repeated for credit only wit 
Department. (Fall and spring) 
y 
285-86 Seminar (3-3) NA 
2 , sent 285 8 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Stat 28° 
spring) " 


and Economics. 


* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics 4 


| URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 455 


295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
296 Seminar: Data Analysis Methods (3) Staff 


Case Studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that a consultant 
Might encounter. 


297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
ý 298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) Staff 
~3 


special topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


Staff 
| (Fall and spring) 
bin GROUP 
'378 
| Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
Imited to graduate students, Primarily for doctoral students, offered 
| lit and requires. A research seminar covering current econometric 
| literature and 
E ading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| — to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
^ Natio May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Pe "lation Research (arr.) Staff 
rant to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


and Spri ng) 


.C, n 
fessori] McGrath, Jr. (Chairman) 


| 
Noo ’Cture 
iy, Ate oti ner Norman Beckman 
“late Py, p Sherwin Greene, S.S. Fuller 


Lecturers S.J. Bellomo, R E. Bonz 


degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which 

Professional Practice in the planning field, and areas of 

as components of Programs leading to the degrees of 

f Public Administration, Doctor of Business 

Busine” of Public Administration, are offered by the School of 
00 s ministration (see pages 131-61). 


“Ples of y 
l 


9 cour, 

2" design A for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 
(5 loping ed to community problems. Survey of planner's role in 
br; 


Implementing creative solutions to urban problems. 


rban Planning and Design (3) Staff 


offe ae n 
red by departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) McGrath 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban pla 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technica , 
change (Fall and spring) 


Full 
rst 


ing. ©. 
TU "m 


gre 
203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) nods p 
Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning me gs 

0 


graphic techniques, principles of land use and urban design; ? 


gm 
factors affecting community development and change. r md 


candidates for the degree of Master of Urban and Regiona 


(Fall) 


Planning and design studio: investigation of social, 


- l 
technological factors in planning. Application of comprehendi ga | 
ing process to typical problems of community growth an to! 

abor? 


Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. 


aly 


$10 (Spring) 
205 Urban Housing (3) xdg 


Examination of the housing problem housing 

analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing; visite’ 
> 

technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Prered 


arket char 
ma deral iq 


201 (Fall and spring) pill 

206 Community Facilities Planning (3) opt? | 
. r hich OOE 

Planning implications of essential public facilities which randink fg 

munity infrastructure. Emphasis on developing an un i| 


special design, service, and locational requiremen 


ts of each CO gef 
es, and the d 


munity facility, the relationships among faciliti visit 
urban development and the community àt large. Prereq 
or permission of instructor (Fall) o 


207 Land Development Planning (3) (Same 
Selected problems in urban and regional 
ing, urban renewal, and special programs 
tation of development plans. Prerequisite 


planning: ap 
available fo 
U&RP 201 


r the 


pr 


f 
as Law 571) . "y 
plicat? 2^ 


d 


instructor (Spring) " 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) + goo god 
and the movement of 8 


Relationships between land use 
in urban areas. Transportation planning PT 
methods for analyzing demand and systems 
public agencies and private interests in the pl 
various modes. Prerequisite: Mgt 204, U&RP 201. 


for urban jeve 
anning 8? 
2 (Fall) 


209 Urban Transportation Models (3) 


Consideration of land use activity, trip genera aking 
, : i jecision-ma A tions A 
choice models, traffic assignment, and Ges applic?" «ilt 
view of detail studies, calibration, req? 

curacy limitations of various mathematica 


208 or permission of instructor 


interactions, 
| mo els. 


icy 
ies a 


wa. 
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210 Urban Development Economics (3) Bonz 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationships among 
cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the national 
economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land development policies; 
basic studies and methods of economic analysis Prerequisite: Econ 217- 
18 or equivalent: U&RP 201, (Spring) 


215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and Staff 


Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analysis 
of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to 
faculty and cooperating groups Multidisciplinary team and individual 
planning projects. Studio course. Prerequisite: U&RP 204. Laboratory 
fee, $10, (Fall) 


21 " i à s : 
8 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller and Staff 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and process 
Of regional planning; development of Projects of regional scale requiring 
roblem analysis, synthesis. and plan formulation Studio course. Pre- 


Tequisite: U&RP 204 or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $10 
(Spring) 


221 
Lang Development Law (3) (Same as Law 501) 
For description Of the course, see the National Law Center catalogue. 


(Fall) 


240 p, 
*deral and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beckman 
DVestios,; É 
tan tigation Of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and 
Rag governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and 


u opment Policy, Planning function in the evolving relationships among 
3 Of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies (Fall) 
95 
Urban Research (3) Staff 
irec 
C. research and Investigation of special problems in community 
pment. fay be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
99 
^ “Ss Seminar (3) Staff 
àminat; : 
(Fal nation of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology 
and spring) 
300 
esis 
(Fal Research (3) Staff 
Spring) 
0 
mm GROUp 
39 
8 Advane Re di 
Limit d ading and Research (arr.) Staff 
0 n 
or of en Preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
for Credit ublic Administration general examination. May be repeated 
399p ( Fall and Spring) 
Tation . 
Limite Research (arr.) Staff 


E o b b 
Ministration aneor Of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad. 
dates, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Women Studies— Graduate Study .— — 


COMMITTEE ON WOMEN STUDIES 


Ruth H. Osborn ( Coordinator) , 


Lavine, W.F.E. Lo 


The Graduate School of Arts and 


leading to the degree 


Women Studies, directe 


work closely with the 


goals, and background knowledg 


Coordinator 0 
Master of Arts in 


degree from an accre 


ng, Lois Schwoerer, Suz 
Sciences offers an 
of Master of Arts in Special 
d by the Committee on Ww 
Committee in designing a progr 


Special Studies (Women Studies 


pleted the prerequisites to graduate courses. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 92-99. The 


of 36 semester hours with or wit 
Arts and Sciences with no more th 


hout a thesis, includin 


ment. W St 220 and 221 are required cours 


electing a thesis. 


tion, School of Government and Busine 
All candidates are required to pass à 


is. In addition course work may 


ot electing à thesis; W St 299 
be selected 
siness Administration, 


is no tool requirement. 


THIRD GROUP 


220 Selected 


Research 
history, ! 


Topics on Women (3) 
and theory from the following: 
iterature, philosophy, P 


(Fall and spring) 


221 Seminar: Women in Perspective (3) 


Past, present, and future rol 
Prerequisite: W St 220. 
283 Practicum in Women Studies (3) 
Field experience in agenci 
vision of women, and in re 


295 Independent Research in W 


Supervised independent researc 
to the present body of knowledge in t 


(Fall and spring) 


es engaged in 
lated research. 


omen Studies 


study of women. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Zoology 


See “Biological Sciences." 
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Jessie Bernard, Thelma Hunt, 
'anne Simons, Elizabet 


e. Prospective candidates 


f the Committee for specific requirements. 
), —Prerequisite: 


dited college or university. Students à 


Master's Comprehensiv 


hysiology, psychology, 


es of women based 0! 


counseling, 


h. Students will be 
he historical, 


h Tidball 


Studies with a concentra t wil 
omen Studies. Ea : | inte 
am to meet individua! 5. 
am to with he 


should consult 


a 
€ 
re expecte o hav 


consi 

program of i" "T 
ity: : 

g à plurality »» denis 


an one-third from any of 
i courses for all students; Ww art fot thos 
(PE 


-300 is require, 1 
hoo } 
al Law os 


ow „amination: 


from the 9¢ 
and Nation 


" 


i logy: ; 
anthropo' " sociol 


pas 


n interdiscipl™ 
instructio" 


(arr.; " con 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMERITI 


Caroli 

ine 

Ba, pander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Madison > Ilinois Colle : 


ge; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wisconsin, 
t Cyr; 
ri : 1 : - 
à Ba. h | Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
Ut arri Diversity of Missouri, Columbia; M.D 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
Pu, 19 e Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
Tete n + ""enison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 
O; : j . 
Ba 1939 p Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
à hit “A. 19) 1, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
| li 6, ney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 
m ; 1957, George Waskinern® Hieieemhy: M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia University; 
i illiam B g Universit 
us 1994. Uni Owman, Professor Emeritus of Biology l 
| loy wert? of Virg) of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1930, 


f ith 
Tow " ^ - « 
iv Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
| Binge 1925, M, | 
| abet B A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 


nth Bu 
Pale 1927, Rer, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
| a Clari Co 

1 


| 

llege : | 

h risi ege; M.A. 1935, Columbia University | 

+ » ApS > t rofessor Emeritus of A natomy | 


; A.D. l, Cathoj; " i 
| Richa (Cantab,) losg niversity of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University: 
» “Riversity of Cambridge, England 


» Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service | 
| ay : Colby P » George Washington University ; 
| 2, M.A’ toys essor Emeritus of Journalism 
Eme YMmister C h.D, 1922, Columbia University 

tus; Emer us Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
u 1% "Stitute itus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 

D, 19 Us N 

r r aval 

l Kk Re Muhlenberg Cae: LL.B. 1935, Sc.D 1961, George Washington University; 


tati, "deri 
at c 
| M on Conner, Associate 


n Rs, Us Mii 
* Mil tary 
è Thomas ^ Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 


È 191g ibe 
lm y) Getty, "x Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
| Ri tag “Oster Diehi lege; M.A 1922, Harvard University 
1999 Miami Univer, “Ofessor Emeritus of Mycology 
iveni S 1915, Iowa State University oí Science and Technology; 


Professor Emeritus of Business Admini- 


UATE CATALOGUE 
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William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Exper 


mental) 

B.S. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University $ atio 

Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administ" 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, 


| 

| 

| 

mae Univer | 
Wood Gray, Professor Emeritus of American History | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis" t 


B.A. 1927, M.A. 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933, University of Chicago 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeriti 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 
Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economic 


B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 19%, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939 
ison 


of Wisconsin, 
Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
B.A. 1922, University of California, Berkeley; M.A 1940, Cornell University 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psycholc 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington 
Herbert Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Dr.Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus 0. 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 
Michigan 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1921, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; 


of the Division of University Students „obis 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1952 Col 
University 

Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 


Frances Kirkpatrick, ; 
B.S. 1919, University of Missouri, Columbia; M.A. 1929, Columbia University 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor Emeritus of Art, in Residen? ign 

B.Arch. 1927, George Washington University; M.F.A. 1951, Catholic University o d Ini. 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor Emeritus of Political Science an 
tional Affairs "e 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Frankfurt, Germany; S. J.D. 1931, Harvard Universit 

Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residene eit ph.P 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia U™ 
1934, George Jashington University 

John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 19 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, ‘Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University 
Yale University 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical E 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 

Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German P^ 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of PennsY 

Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg, Germany 1 itus os 

John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emer is Usi 
B.A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M S. in L.S. 1933, - 

Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics m d pi 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell U :plo 


Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor E 


ıs of Zoology 


1932, University of Chicago 


5 i 
. Universit” 


ogy, in Residence 
University 


f Statistics 1 
1942, University 


of Illinois 


Chicago: ^" 
of M y o 


1937, panard U 


Zoology s. P» 
of Zo0 anap S" P: 


tory 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, Universit 
1945, George Washington niversity 


y of Minnesota, 
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n Clark Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biology on 

Wi ET , M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 
R Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, and 
ba cation for Men 

Richard ae Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 

Bt Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


dic BS. 1917, University of Missouri, Columbia; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of 
ly d i C.P. A. 1923, State of Illinois 
Bg Wilbur Parr, Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 
is Ir 16, Ph.D. 1923, University of Chicago 
BA. o Platt, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Bake 1, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Bs, me Root, Professor Emeritus of Education 


Washing: Monmouth College, Illinois: M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948, George 
M Bton University 


Pauline Sedg 


a : Se ‘ ; 
LN Wick, Administrative Sec retary Emeritus 
| ly 1911, w 


a H ellesley College 

Ba yy Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B: » Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
: Ba Wall 


925 Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
Aldo M.A, 1927, George Washington University 


| BA, 19,5 amers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration, in Residence 
k tidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
| E.M Y Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
ri omona College: Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
| l Ba, 1918 oer Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
aR Wort „State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
| ue 1991 004 Telford, Pr 
t u^ 1933, Univer: 
| ha mms udred Towne, 
ld gy Sotana State Uni 


ofessor Emeritus of Anatomy 
sity of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
teve versity; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
| Bra A 1930, on Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 

versity of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
N eida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
n eed We College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
| lp 118, Geo t, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

Kj Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 


By Mrby Wh; 
| Ney 199, White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology, in Residence 
W Nathan; niversity; Ph.D, 1937, Stanford University 
| Lay. 19%, Ma. 9 Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
ts ; Win Y , * University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 
| a Penny Scum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
| Ln 1 Brooks — State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State College of Iowa 
3, Amherst a Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
| “ee; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


| "ia ACTIVE* 


bra I 
gy mson, Assistant Research Professor of Pathology and of Phar- 


| Cue 
esi 
Hern Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
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* Eugene Abravanel, Associate Professor of Psychology _ 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D 1965, University 

California, Berkeley 

Alice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.F.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 

Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.S. 1955, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George 
Washington University 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology " Uni 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Associate Professor of Anatomy m 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Geors® ý 
University ronme™ 
Yousef Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Env! 
Health 2; PhDs 1955. 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; © y 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge idemiol™ 
Charles Edward Alexander Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in EP 
and Environmental Health o p.PAf- 196 
B.A. 1951, Yale University M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M. P.H 1959, 9 
Johns Hopkins University 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy say Baton 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University, ji 
Rouge 1 0 nivel 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division 
Students .., Universi 
B.A. 1939, M.A 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins 
David Seth Alterman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.S. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1972, American University 
Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 957 Universi! 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A 1949, Miami University; ph.D. 199% 
of Pennsylvania 1 ) 
etics 


W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (cs England 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, University of Cambr! ge 
Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History | ol penis?! 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University ; LL.B. 1953, M.A 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education ign UM 
m AT 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 19%, Ed.D. 1952, George washing glo 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy an 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D 1942, Harvard University 
Tatiana Antonovych, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
M.D. 194, University of Vienna Austria 


Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology Johns Hopkins 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, 

University 
Fairlie Arant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech on uai " 


B.A. 1957, Wellesley College; M.A. 1961, Columbia University; ph.D. ! 
Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul ducatio" 


Philip Elwyn Arsenault, Associate Professorial Lecturer t Siversit? 
B.A. 1935, M.S. in Ed. 1937, Clark University; Ph.D 1958, Princeton s 


Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 


B.A. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Bes p. y 
David Lynn Atkins, Assistant Professor of Biology Universiti s 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State 
Texas A&M University E z 
Neil Patterson Atkins, Professorial Lecturer in Education 1961, Colo? 


B.A. 1947, Middlebury College; M.A.T. 1948, Harvard University; 
University 


* On sabbatical leave 1973-74. 
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In s , 
Mar » Assistant Professor of Spanish 
hina 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
mph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Cathe 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 
um McGraw Bahl, Lecturer in English 
John } 1968, Trinity College, District of Columbia 
pa Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
Ro 5. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc 1970, University of Wales 


bert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the School 
of Education 

mei Ed. 1999, State University of New Yo k at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic University of 
Banna M.A. in Ed. 1956. Ed D. 1962, George Washington University 

^ e Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 
Bs o vironmental Health 

1955, M pir 1 


Clifori Les Aio 9". University of California, Berkeley; D.P.H. 1966. University of 


na Lillian Aaronson Bari, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Hopkins p City university of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns 


b R Diversit 
ba, USSell Barnett, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
innesota, paoar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt Uni 'rsity; Ph.D. 1958, University of 
Ri Sota, Minneapolis-S;. Paul ) anderbi nive 
td Adrian 


tor, N Barrett, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Direc- 
Bay «4 Graduate Financial Management Program 
Mi iversity Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A. 1972, George Washington 
in 
Ba, 19; sh Barteaux, Instructor in Special Education 
là : y College; M.S 1949, University of Maine at Orono 


ich s : , 
o l Ee Barth, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Bes, o State Unpmento State College; M.A. 1967, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1972 
tte Diversity 


Ba, 1958 arton, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Y Or poe” University, New Brunswick: M.A 1959, Ph.D 
asc e à " ; 
Bs. 1965, Une? Assistant Professor of Education 
Big and Wersity of Alabama; M.A. 1968, Howard University; Ph.D. 1972, University of 


1963, Columbia University 


eB 
by, itg alia, Assistant P 
the H B 


ermi 
Microp ne Bau mhofer, 


rofessorial Lecturer in Photography 
Missouri, Columbia 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinical 


, University of 


i io State University 
i er, 7 
Uu 1959, Associate 


vena, St. Clinical Professor of Psychology 
No hity, Ilinojo Ose Coll 


ege; M.A. 1954, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1962, Loyola 


D, Te City Uni! Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Planning 
Wy, ? Columbia (Xie, New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; 


S, 


S 
of 4 1963 R 

y Kui 4 : 
ln eter Nen University, New Brunswick; M.C.E. 1967, D.Engr. 1971, Catholic University 


Ba Benefie 
MA. 1951 ld, Associate Pr 
J Ard U , Universit E 1 
. vergit, Y of Miami: 
3, Igp Mas Be s 
(jg, 99, Ms 1966, nts Assistant Professor of Economics 
h ' ^79. 1970, Case Wes n Reserve University 
TN 9narq ester eser n 
UA i% Be 
tiene 


| Un. Berg, Pro 
ty niversity of Minne 


ellomo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 


Ofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; D.B.A. 1968, 


fessorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
šota, Minneapolis-St Paul; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard 
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*Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 


Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 
David Francis Bergw 


Science 
Diploma 1956, Brighton College, Engl 
1962, University of London and Roya 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University M.A 


John Grover Birdsong, Assistant Professorial L 


tion 

B.Ae. 1961, Georgia Institute of Teck 
Calvin Franklin Bishop, € linic 

B.S. 1950, Baylor University M.D 


Guy Black, Professor of Busine 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A 


Brian Douglas Blackbourne, A 


M.D. 1962, University 0! Alberta, € 


Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, 


B.S. 1956, City University of New Y 
Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 


Louis Block, Visiting Professor of Hea 


B.A. 1932, D.P.H 1937, University 


Elliot Blum, Assoc iate Clinical 
itv of New York, City C« llege 


B.B.A. 1958, City Univers 
Ph.D. 1965 Florida State University 


Austria 

all, Instructor in Health Care Administr 
B.A. 1969, M.B.A 1970, Ball State University 

Patrick Edward Besant-Matthews, Assoc iate 


and; B.S. 1957 No 
1 Colleges of Physic 


Professor of SI 


1944, University of Mi 


AND GRADUATE C ATALOGUE 


Professorial Lecturer ir 


rthern Polytechnic 
ans and Surgeons 


eech 


chigan 


ecturer in Busine 


ation 


1 Forensic 


England; M. B^ B.S. 


nology; M B.A. 1965, Harvard University tory Medici 


al Professor of 
1953, University of 
»ss Economics 
1948, Ph.D. 1951 
ssistant Clin 


'anada 


Associate Prof 


ork, Queens College 


of Michigan; M.S 


Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathe! 


B.S. 1940, City University 


Washington University 


Joe Morris Blumberg, 


of New York City College; 


B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933 Emory University 


Edgar Boling, Jr., Lecturer in 
B.A. 1953, M.A 1955, Emory Univ 


Roland Richard Bonato, Assc 


stration 
B.A. 1954, Case Western Reserve l 


Richard Emmet Bonz, Assoc 
Planning 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College 
Sally Webster Boss, Assistant 
B.S. 1962, Case Western Reserve l 
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tales William Puffenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
" E 195 » University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George W ashington University 
"y Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

hr 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, Louisiana 
A Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science 
Wisconsin’ Morida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 


adison 

S Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 

un l'onmental Health 
Joy Al 1939, Duke University 

my ik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 

y l, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 

BA, 1 ntoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
C » Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
LA Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


BA, je Tand Ramsay, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
tel 4 George Washington University; M.F.A. 1958, University of the Americas, Mexico 
ke Ward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Music (French Horn) 
ba, i; Mundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Mapp ity; PR rUnivenit of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia 


», American University 


ea. i an Rashid, Professor of Education i 


veni loe University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A, 1951, Ph.D 1955, 


is. in S Rasmussen, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
roy Univer Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969. Southern 
t 


Versity 
alter Recker, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trumpet) 


2 ar Š , . 

hy ^ 1957, tet Reese, Professorial Lecturer in A natomy 
HOM R niversity; M.D 1962, Columbia University 
He l% p Neesing, Jr. Professor of English 


Rand y, Bà — ie 
Phili Univers, University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, 


P No 
l RUN an Reeves, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration 
Ba y] niversity of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
| Hapa 199, Ma Snell, Assistant Professor of Speech | 
ald Alf - 1360, George Washington University | 
WA 19s ed Rehd ; TEC oats | 
| Vi o9, Bowdoin a >° Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
k P. cx College; M.A 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934 George Washington | 


Rei 
of 196) A h, Associate P 


ty Qi a rojessor of Political Science and International A ffairs 
My; nin uty University of N f f Pe - : | 


*w York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University 
eich 
Ml » Assoc} : : 
qw G — late Professor of Microbiology 
ike E Brunsyi, New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960 Rutgers 
| jy tose y Reifen 
ý i a , 
Nu. M, MD, | fenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
» Syracuse University 


è, arti 
lop M, E Reynolds. 


ul p. ichita State Up; Associate Professor of Speech 
aM ibu 0, 4 "verit; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
tsp; Rutgers Uni oant Professor of History 
3s Nice _ "Y, New Brunswick; M.Phil, 1969, Yale University 
194 o Associat >P 
ay Unin’® State Uni rofessor of Psychology 
uy i P "iventity of Science and Tech; logy; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 
Waly’ Adjunct 
ings? Associate " , p 
Drew hivenis OC late Professor of Biological Sciences 


erlin College; Ph.D. 1966, 1 


niversity of 
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Anne Maureen Richardson, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1965 University of California Berkeley; M.A 1967, Yale University 


James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
1958 Catholic 


B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D | 
University of America | 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 

1944, George Wa hington 1l niversity 


B.A. 1934, American University; M-A 1940, Ph.D | 
Philip Robbins, Assoc iate Professor of Journalism 

B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University M.S. 1955, Columbia University | 
Donald Robinson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Science 

B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959 Northwestern University; Ph.D 1963, American University | 
Farrel Richard Robinson, Assistant Clinical Projessor of Pathology | 


(Comparative) P 
and Applied Scien“ 


B.S. 1950, M.S D.V.M. 1958, Kansas State University ol Agriculture 4 
Ph.D. 1966, Texas A&M University 


Nancy Roche, Instructor in Education 
B.S. 1958, Southern Connecticut State College; Ed.M. 1970, University of Marylan 


Elie Rogers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1955, University of Colorado , 
ducation 


Kenneth William Rollins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E 
B.A. 1946, George Peabody College for Teachers; Ed M. 1947, Ed.D 1957, Harv 


University 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D 1956, University of Southern California jnistral 
* James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Associate Professor of Business ^ro geo 
B.S. 1958, Buc knell University M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland; p.B.A . 
Washington University 
Marjorie Ann Romines, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A 1968, Tufts University 2 $ jench 


, ch 
Associate Professor of Biologie al. 


1967, University o 


Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct 
B.S. 1959, Transylvania University; M.S. 1962 Ph.D 
Fredrica Lehrman Rosenberg, Adjunct Assistant Professor Of 969, U 
B.A. 1962, American University M.A. 1965, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 
of Virginia ^ 
Joseph Rosewater, Adiunct Associate Professor of Biologica 
B.S. 1950, M.S 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harva 
Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut rmacolof? 
Barbara Friedel Roth-Schechter, Assistant Professor Of Pharr of Chit 
B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of Erlangen, Germany; Ph.D. 1965, Univers 
William Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian of 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University q ssistant 
David Alton Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry, ^* 


1 science 
Universi? 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences oy p. 1968, niv 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph ano) 
Illinois à 4 Music (Pian gh 
Constance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in A pres acher's Corti 

Artist Diploma 1938, Curtis Institute of Music; Artist Diploma ant : 

American Conservatory at Fontainbleau France 
William Rutiser, Lecturer in Statistics peat of 

B.S. (Machine Computers 1967, George Washington Univers li h; Assistan! 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of Engis™ E 

pi 
n 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences A Washingt 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A 1957, Ph.D 1966, George 


Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A 1950, Ph D 1953, 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 
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«^: Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish 
Se Tet 1953, University of Madrid, Spain; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D 
ii versity of Maryland 


My “ry Associate Professor of Pathology 
">. 1957, King Edward Medical College, India 


l 
M. ta St. Cyr, Professor of Education 
%5, Uni, astern Connecticut State College; M.A. 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 
*rsity of Michigan 
Dean Map Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; 
KM. 1945 the School of Public and International Affairs 


Lin A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
m dsay Sar 


» 1965, Fi gent, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chinese 
au arvard University 
Wai èT, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 


' “niversity of Pennsylvania 


ds H 
i i i om 
A 1%), chael Scanlan, Assistant Professor of English 


U 
n “Wenity D. 1970, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul; M.A. 1963, Cornell 


1 Vo; 
EN , vitel Scharf, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


ei] 

la el Sc à; ws | 

lu 199, hechter, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Ot paR University; M.D 


a 1963, Columbia University 
la: 1959 Rolf, Associate Professor of Zoology 
: ls arold ` College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
LO Sprin Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 
Ms ae c College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
lis 1965, Bowlin oe Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
bs Ward ' reen State University; M.B.A 1971, George Washington University 
EN 18, Mss. Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 
hy les Sch ' George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
hy, 963. p Tenk, Associ P esas utn " ky 
| Univers; - ciate Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
i en f übingen, Germany 
1 hu i n . es r 
b %5 Universit s Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
se Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
| UN » New Ya Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
yj l Her niversity; M.D. 1957 University of Zurich, Switzerland 
lon 1, Univenig, artz, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
) dy Allan HY of Tlinois 


; " Wa " , RS T 
In ' City Univers”? Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
ty Sen ie 'Y of New York, City College 
) Smith “ha Associate Professor of History 

; A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 


$ 


lile Sc » 
. rib } : : ) 

| et Ont Pe y cà Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music (Organ) 

Pay; ttig Sedwi k ‘tute of Baltimore 

A c >e " ats n . = 
| seein” Rivera, ft ssor of Business Administration; Director, George 

We 1949 "y Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort Monroe, 
Iw: Us. Coast G 

ward Academy 


; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964 George Washington 


M Toh, gel Assi A : 
"te p Washing H kins mateni Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
| E Seg Univenit ^; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, 
"hg naidman, Associ 
i , O , , : 
| 1946, alia te Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
"Diversity; M.A 1944, New York University 


Igy P E 
| r Si Unive 9 €SSoriq] Lech 


Of Vier’ of irer in Art 

Tp. Vien Misso: ` : 

uu Poinde - Austria "ri; Columbia; M.A. 1913, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1914 
| b Ps Xter 


ssor of Economic History 


niversity. p 
Y; Ph.D. 1958 Johns Hopk 


1 


ceton Sharkey, Profe 
I 


ins University 
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= i : G 
Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Management vig 


Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort 
Virginia 

B.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
University; Ed D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


| 

Harold Lloyd Sheppard, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington 


M.A. 1945, University of Chicago; Ph.D 1949, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Paul Phillip Sher, 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Chemist) 


M.D. 1965, Washington University " 
i tration 


B.S. 1961, Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
of Business Admins 


Stanley Newton Sherman, Associate Professor 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 

Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A 

Jay Robert Shotel, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 


Robert George Shouldice, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
M.B.A. 1969, George Washington University 


1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 


B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 

B.S. 1954, M.S 1956, Ph.D 1958, George W ashington University nting 
Eugene Joseph Shuchart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ACCON g6, sott 

B.S. 1950, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvania; P^ 

of Virginia 


Robert Hermann Shumway, Professor of Statistics " Technolo 
B.A. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science an 


Ph.D. 1965, George Washington University j gy 
Sally Annette Sibley, Assistant Professorial Lect in PS) cholo 
B.A. 1962, Winthrop College; M.S. 1964 Ph.D. 1966 Florida State Univ 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry ; 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany à Universi? » 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Hary mo 
Gaston Sigur, Professor of International A ffairs; Director, 
Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Associate Professor of Psy hology . ,ggs, Us 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. " 
Michigan i 
è : , : lism ye 
Peter Silberman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journa" ity 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York Queens College; M.A. 
Columbia 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Assistant Professor of A 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph D. 196 


nthropolosy E 
9 University of New Me 


Daniel Sinick, Professor of Education State univers ^ 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A- 1937, 
New York at Albany Ph.D. 1955, New York University 
gl, 


Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry s. 1947, ph.D- ! 
B.S. 1940, V irginia Polytec hnic Institute and State University; M.5. 
George Washington University 


Bruce Hamilton Smith, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1940, M.D 1943, Syracuse University i 
. . ‘ "o "ation 
George Wilson Smith, Assistant Professor 01 Educat ity of Marb? 
B.A. 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965 Ed.D. 1971, Univers 
" A . ^ , | ahemistlyY 
James Cecil Smith, Jr., Spe ial Lecturer in Biochem 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D 1964, University of Maryland 
John Chandler Smith, Professor of Pathology Pa 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1944, University of Oregon cien 
Walton Edward Smith, Associate Professor of D.Sc. 1972 Geo! 
ec gee 


B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962 University of Missouri Columbia; 
University 
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Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
d » M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 
T 

M. Saxon Snell, Professor of . Anatomy 

Pn ‘S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London England 
A jagen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education 

le 2, Ohio Wesley; an University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College 

Deore ianu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 

BA ies AY 1949, University of Bucharest, Rumania; M.L.S. 1964, Columbia University 

Jeorgetown University; Ph.D. 1971 r, PP Washington University 
ite *t Sof 
BA, | r, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
| 4 'emple University; M.A 1970, New School for Social Research 
re x 

BS, | 4 Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
«D, 1945C 1, University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; 
“ary s, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
solomon, Professor of Economics 

ete City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M. A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 
UN £ 

NY Pet 

er " dis ? 

"b 1962, cSolomon, Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
ji lumbia University: M B.A. 1965, George Washington University 


o] 
E- es amon, Professor of Statistics 
"uns City Jai verity of New York, City College; M.S. 1941, C« lumbia University; Ph.D 
E" 
3y Sopher, Associate P 


ford Uni 
ae S. 1962, M.D. 1966, 


Ta 
be PPle 
Mi S 1956, 4 Spiegler, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 


n 
| hi Spiele of Maryland; M.A 


TE, Asso > 

? ciat 

les J i 1949, Ph.D. 
5 tah] 

jr, P2 "à » Ursinus m, Pro 


rofessorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
University of Maryland 


1959, George Washington University 


Clinical Professor of Psychology 
1953, University of Nebraska 

fessorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
zolle ge; M.D. 1956 


la ty Si 
195 Sunallings, Professor of Physical Education 
t Aw 


Diversity; M.A. 1950 University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University 


Thomas Jefferson University 


Stamb 
buk, ] : 

| "ile. too ny Profe ssor of International Affairs 
bore Agton *rsity of Zagreb Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University | 

din Sar St | 
l D Mr anton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business | 

hh 

ù Universe 
| S NI Maryland; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, George Washington University 

we ied Universit $, Assistant Professor of Political Science 


hi 
| Warg S of Calig ccalifornia, Berkeley; M.A. 1969, San Francisco State College; Ph.D. 
$. 195 ters rs, J i: anta ubara 
9, r., Profe 

1s Ph.D, | 1963 Ofessorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

"tiner, 330 » Jniversity of Pennsylvania 
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A 196 P Profe ssor of German 
Us l teine, > 1966, George Washington U niversity 


LIT T, Pro 
| i Mc ho i Hop fessor of Music; Director of Orchestra 


i 

ba Pher Wi H Vaiversity; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Institute 
| Cule Uè Sten, 4, 
UM *ton Colle nistant Professor of E nglish 


A. 1968, Ph.D. 197 BI | 
Phe 1971, Indiana University at Bloomington | 
i Pe) Ss e 


"Io d Professorial Lecturer in Applied Music 
' , 
| Ns. Mua 1962. 

lica] 


D.M.A, 


99 e .; "uM 
1972, Catholic University of America 
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Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College M.A. 1953, Ph.D 1956, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Edwin I ockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1936, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; M.A. 1942 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Ec onomics 
B.A. 1946, M.A 1948, Ph.D 1954, George Washington University 
Phyllis Langton Stewart, Assistant Professor 0j Sociology M 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State College at Los Angeles; Ph.D 1968, University 
California, Los Angeles 
Eugene Almon Stone, Assistant Projessor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Keith Larry Storrs, A ssistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1962, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. 1972 Cornell University 
Jean Spencer Straub, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1941, Smith College; M.S 1944, Ed.D. 1957, University of Pennsylvania | 


James Ashley Straw, 4 ssociate Professor 0j Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 


George Stuart, Assistant Professorial Lecture! in Anthropology |... | 
B.S. 1956, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Columbia University 


Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics | 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; Dr.rer.pol 1957, University of Vienna Austria ‘on 
| -nistratiO 
Richard Switalski, Resear h Instructor in Health Care Administra | 


B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.S 1964, Kent 5tate University 


Choy-Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A 1943, Ph.D 1945, Harvar 
Roland Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of P: 
B.A. 1939, University of Wisconsin, Madison; M.A 1948, Ph.D 1956, George 
University 
Morton Frank Taragin, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M. Phil 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University — md 
Marvin Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care ^' 
B.A. 1945 Hamline University Th.M. 1945 B.D. 1947, Bethel College, * ar 
1952, Ph.D. 1954, University of Minnesota Minneapolis-St Paul 
Thomas Clinton Teeples, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna, Austria phi 
¢ d 
Douglas Harold Teller, A ssociate Professor 0] Design and Univer? ? jon 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M F.A. 1962, Georg ; Ii 
Stanley Tesko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busi 


B.S. 1962, University of Maryland; M.S. in B.A. 1966, George Washington 


` evi ^ i zrench is, P 
Jean-Frangois Marie Thibault, Assistant Professor of "m re de P9? 
5 Aca 


Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettre 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965 
Klaus Thoenelt, Associate Professor of German í 
Stattsexamen 1956, Ph D. 1961, University of Freiburg Germany tics; jrect? t 
n " . N 5 IC» “5 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Stati 
University Computer Center 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971 George Washingt 
Irene Thompson, Assoc iate Professor 0j Ru 
B.S. 1965, M.S 1969, Georgetown University T" v 
Tr > LOUP 
*Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European Hi: 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D 1954, University of Chicas? 
William Dove Thompson, Professorial Le« turer in ai, New 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1935, George Washington University; ! 19%!» 


] University 


chology 
sych 08) jor 


«s AG r 
nes Univer? 


on University 


ssian 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1974 
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d David Thornton, Assistant Professor of Physics 
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Uie, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Syracuse | 
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ut Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
Nili à l, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of W ashington 
l 


BA Robert Throckmorton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Soc iology 

: d George Washington University 

P ja tanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Research 
0 - : : 

Ba asor of Medicine 


Wises » Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University 
nsin, Madison; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


TY Eli : 
LIN wizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 
N l, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph D. 1959, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


WB. | llkens, Assoc iate Professor of Music 
* 19 » Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philad« Iphia Conservatory of Music 


N i J . 
M oilman, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Education 
th 1 


> "enderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955 Columbia University 


Ms, Mills Timberlake, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
Win pue Washington University; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 
ba, igp bers, Professor of Government and Business Relations 
Tare Oe Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of Michigan 
ND is Per Tolson, 4 djunct Assistant Professor of Music 
li : UM. 1996, University of Rochester 

à 


m Orge Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
"tleto “A, 1935, St D 
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llege; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigar 


University; M A. 1965, Michigan State University 
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Pw 194g, Y Assoc late Professorial Le turer in International Affairs 
rd tern Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of € hicago 


inei Medical © » Research Professor of Pharmacology 
| tin "ty of Mary cllege 9f Virginia of V irginia Commonwealth University; Ph.D. 1950 


r, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology | 
: » Universi > - » 972, University of Kansas 
i niversity of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972 
f A, l Wis Turne 


| a, CA 1941 rA Associate Professor of English 


J ] 
h.D. 1952 University of Pennsylvania 
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T Ium. j ES 
EN 99, Wellesle "bcr Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
| E Y College; B.S, 1943 Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


3 
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"try Mg. 1 uny, Professor of Biochemistry 
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e Washington University 


0 »f TO X 
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d ty sity ^ 


ement Science; Dean of the School of 
Administration 
'nnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964 
N d alask, 
| le %0, M.D, 1954 Professor of Pathology 
Viy 957 an ET University 

blip Calvin Col y P Assistant Professo 


r of Special Education 
1.A. 1958 Michig 


an State University 
EM e iei of 20» Assistant Professor of Business Administration | 
Con A197], a, Philippines: M.A., M.S. 1969, University of the 
| A, Ins bin incent — University at Bloomington ` 
^. 1937 Ph.D, mgjessor of Chemistry 
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^ornell University 
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Environmental Health 

B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University ol Missouri, Columbia; M.P.H. 1953 University of 
California Berkeley 

Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education 


John Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinic al Professor oj I pidemiology and | 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana Ur 

Jack Wright Waldrip, Assistant Professor 0j Business Administration | 
B.A. 1951, M.A 1953, University ol Tennessee K noxville 

Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology » 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, ph.D. 199) 


Harvard University 
Glenn Anthony Walker, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D 1963, Michigan State University 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, Associate Professorial Lecture! in Ed 
B.A., B.Dip. in Ed. 1924, M.A 1932. George Washington University 


Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor 0j American Civilization a Universi! 


ucation 


B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 19 0. Columbia University Ph.D 19» 
of Pennsylvania 
Dewey Wallace, Jr., Assoc iate Professor 0] Religion ; pP 
f ~ i M.A. 199% 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; ^'^. e 
1965, Princeton University 
Ruth Ann Wallace, Assistant Professor of Sociology d 1968, 


B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dames 


University of California Berkeley 

x , «fonce 

Regis Hills Walther, Professorial Lecturer in Management Scien 
B.A. 1941, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960 Ph.D. 1963, Georg 


Washington University 


Christine Wang, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


B.A. 1954, Connecticut College 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S 1955, Tokyo University of n 
Education, Japan jo 
isic (Percus 


Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in A pplied Mı 
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mental Pathology, National Institute of Arthritis anc 
and Biosynthesis j 
"Lu 


M.D. 1944, New York University 
Department of Experimental Pathology: 


Assistant to the 
| Smithsonian Institu 


Collagen 
B.A. 1938 


Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, 
Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 
M.D. 1936, University of Berlin, Germany it 
nter, 10 
Marine Sciences Research j 
l crate 


Donald Fleming Squires, Director, 


v of New York at Stony Brook; Biology 


Universit 
B.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955 Cornell University; M.A 1952, Univers! 
va : ages # 
Bruno Friedrich Steinbruckner, Associate Professor of Langue. erat í 
German Le Unit 


20th Century 


Linz 


Linguistics, A merican University; x 
Teacher’s Certificate 1960, h.D. 
of Innsbruck, Austria 


Russell Bradford Stevens, Exe 
Agriculture, National Resear 
B.S. 1937, University of Virginia; Ph.D 


Robert Stewart, Horticulturist, Veg 
Crops Research Division, Plant Indus 


Agriculture; Cytogenetics we 
B.A. 1939, University of South Dakota; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1946, Uni : 
ction 


Sarah Stewart, Medical Director, Human Viru 
Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia ‘ 
M.S. 1930 University of Mass? 

1 d University 


B.S. 1927, New Mexico State University; 
Ph.D. 1939, University of Chicago D. 1949, Georgetown 


DE 
Emeritus Physical Anthropologish " ology 
tution; Physica! / nt D iversit 
M. D. 1931, Johns Hopk^ search 


Austria; P 


Teacher’s Training College 


,an 
ET iolog? * 
cutive Secretary, Division of Biol 
h Council; Mycology : 
1940, University “of Wisconsin, Mad re prot 

sed 

etable and Ornamentals o^ 
try Station, Y=" Dep 


chuse 


Thomas Dale Stewart, 
Anthropology. Smithsonian Insti 


B.A. 1927, George Washington University 
- 4 ; i havior’ 

John Thomas, Research Associate, Institute for Behav! , 
Experimental Psychology ] ji 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland ator? 

opp Lane 
t, Savannah River " Bc0l08) y1 


Researc h Scientis 
] Sciences, ^ q^ D 
( Illinois J C 
dyna! 
Resear¢ h dyna” 
t , * 
Us 


washing’ 


Laurence John Tilly, 


of Radiological aní 
B.S. 1952, Elmhurst College; 


Anastasios Johannes Tousimis, 


Corporation, Inc.; 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1952 


1 Environmenta 
M.S. 1953 University 9 


Director of 


Biophysics 963, George 


, University of Pittst 


Ph.D. ! 


;urgh ; 


Wiliam 


Res Wirsing Tullner, Jr., Chief, Section on Endocrinology, Reproduction 
e 


ey arch Branch, National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Ba, s oPment; Endocrinology, Metabolism 
Norm » Temple University; M.S, 1953, Ph.D 1957, George Washington University 
Ma. Ture, Consultant in Economics; Public Finance 
R 7, Ph.D, 1968, University of Chicago 

U Mberger, formerly Chief, Division of Drug Biology, Bureau of Drugs, 
Bs Meed and Drug Administration: Endocrine Physiology 
tiky ,» M.A, 194, George W ashington University; Ph.D. 1948, Georgetown University 

Tishn 


soci ‘ 
Ms 1 p Inc., Bethesda, Md.; € ancer Chemotherapy, Immunology 
hiy » Ph.D, 1962, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

n, Acting Chief, Branch of Surgical Neurology, National 


Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Functional Anatomy of 
BA, i almus 
Wenity Catmouth Colle 


nada; Ph Ip n M.D. 1947, Columbia University; M.S. 1950, McGill 


, George Washington University 
Smi Ma Curator, 


Division of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, 
nian Instituti 


"ution; American Civilization: History of Technology 
g Yo 5 niversity of Michigan 

n A ys ; 
Neurol Sallmann, Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute of 


Bic, a , I 

i 2 Diseases and Blindness; Neuro-ophthalmology 

toy Iversity of Vienna, Austria 

NN Wa. r " ; : 

rf hsonian E Washburn, Director, Office of American Studies, 

> 1948, p np tution; American Civilization 

a Weis, outh College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 

i a VET ; 

by Chemistry Dx Associate Director and Head of the Department of 
88, eu, 2? ^OChe Institute of Molecular Biology; Vitamins 


, Ci ee 
Toa hiver, Y 9f New York, City College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George 


Itt 
Section " creare Micr, 
e 


3 l 
Taj 


Obiologist and Chief of the Mycoplasma Research 
à *Partment of Bacteri Diseases, Walter Reed Army 

A gy o esearch; Mins, erial Diseases, Walter Reed A ny 
I, "wu berlin Con.” Microbiology: Mycoplasma 

versity se; M.S, 1944, Johns Hopkins University: Ph.D 1997, Case Western 


ry ip! y Visus , Professor of Ophthalmology and Physiology, Duke 
+ Aubre 
ite Y Young, 


the ! 
Nisi Ohi 
ly Y of po Wesley, : A 
"o Pennsylvann, University; M.B.A. 1925 Northwestern University; Ph.D 1930, 


ge, Maryland: Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
Consultant, International Monetary Fund; International 


| Yo lene Zi 
p imm a+ 
M i halmoj, erman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Pathology and 
' Mp, 1945 G P thalmic Pathology 


TEe ashington Univ ersity 


OF 
| STUDIES CONSULTANTS—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


iet y 
| in; Us Area Specialist, Libr 
Soup, 4 nd Russian Instit 
inois University; M.A 


ary of Congress; American 


utions in Social Change 
1945, Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 
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n Vadlamudi, Chief, Cancer Chemotherapy Research, Mi robiological 
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Wallace Bowman, Specialist in Environmental Policy and Assistant chief |. 

the Environmental Policy Division, Congressional Research Service, 

of Congress; American Civilization: Man, Nature, and Environment 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, W ashington University M.S. 1956, Yale University ^ 
st. Man 


Cary Carson, Coordinator of Resear h and Architectural Historian, 


City Commission (Maryland); American Civilization: Vernacular 

Architecture 

B.A. 1963, Carleton College; M.A 1965, University of Delaware > 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery of Arts 


American Civilization: English Art History , 
B.F.A. 1941, M.A 1942, Ohio 5tate University; Ph.D 1953, Johns Hopkins University 


Alan Fern, Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
Congress; American € ivilization: American and European Cinemà 
B.A. 1950, M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago ‘ond 
: ENT: i i : si 
Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, Congres e 
Research Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization: 
History 
B.A. 1946, M.A 1948, New York University e 
" à 1 à ding e er 
Frederick Richmond Goff, formerly C hief, Rare Book Division, Rel 
Department, Library of Congress; American Civilization: Histo 


Printing and the Book 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1999, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University : Americi 


Alan Jabbour, Head of Archiv: Folk Song, Library 0f Congress 
Civilization: Folk Music 
B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968 Duke University " 

John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section Division, Vie Med 
Photographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization: 
(Movies and TV) 3 io 
B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University bue n sit" 

a , ; 1d 
Philip Lundeberg, Curator, Division of Naval History, Smithson 


American Civilization: Military and Naval History . 
B.A. 1944, M.A 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1954 Harvard University 


nc 


dvanced 
n 


Vernon McKay, Professor 0j African Studies, School for A History. oi 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins University; Africo nell Us" 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D 1939, park 


a Zoologie 
Robert Sauer, Chief, Department of Pathology, National Zool08 


Smithsonian Institution; Comparative Pathology 


D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania C gessi 
n " a , " on. 
Julian Wood Witherell, Head, African Section, Library of 
Civilization: African History visconsi®s 
B.A. 1956, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wi 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


E: Pour, 
ha LLO 
thangs ING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Be in are under review and may be subject 
A hang Connection with the est 


ablishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
T , incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


Vp; Wing 


tiversity resolution, submitted by the University Senate, 
er, S Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
"reas 
‘ting bene, and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
e very Concept of a university; and 
orge Washington L niversity is committed to protection of 
hy On ibis oe of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
he Of th 5; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
he knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when vio- 
ity. therefore i Prevail over law and reason: 
: 4 it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
* event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
hob hich cay, Awful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
hy truc or j a: or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, or 
Mio Š Se ertere with normal and necessary University activities, this 
Nea? 1 in his Ority of the President, or other Unis ersity officials desig- 
M asonable steps, if possible after con- 
We ore President of Executive Committee of the University Sen- 
N er; includi the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
"Wi Aculty ^r 8 1 deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
ag Saging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
ite, Y such to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
h, Y Order jẹ ! SuSpension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
iine E as is Practicably possible. 
hy " Approve 


was approved by 


d by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


*nt 
3 Sus 
ey. Of Pende 4 : F : 

lis g ceeding . prom The George Washington University on the 
IN Pension Tevie Ounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
e Wed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst 


: ity Se 
tp, And cuate h 
ad f neti“? beer 
ly ts ol 1 e Hee’ the Faculty Senate 


i t : 
ng Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
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red 8 


of The George Washington University as soon after order is resto 
practicably possible. 
submitted by the Student Life Committee, "% 


The following resolution, 
Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: " 


proved by the University's 


TALOGUE | 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms it 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit y 
government organizations W hich are recruiting employees to conduct wi 
ities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to art 
who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided: M" 
h disrupt the 


that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or j 
in his activities. of igeas 
The University affirms its place as à forum for the free exchange ed | 
3 dul f 


d to speak on this campus at duly actionit g 


by assuring that guests invite 
and to be heard, and (b) y ee pro | 


ings shall have the right to appear 
freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the sp% 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive cel 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and re nt whi 
struction; it accepts the former as à legitimate expression of di is we 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the in ivi | 


be its object. 
on 
rd of ‘Trustees 


The following was approved by the University's Boa! 
19, 1968: 


The George Washington University is opposed t 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeare i be f 
izations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can race of 
or supported by the University unless it provides continued # ed aded” 
discrimination in membership practices and in intent, cons! 
relevant committees and officers of the University. 

gostes” | 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of 
19, 1968: : NA 
; . violati 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including a 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, OF distributio ministral" 
Members of the academic com d know that P revocati" TA 
which may include dismissal from the residence bell at pe take” " 
privileges, Or suspension Or dismissal from the University: y 
to protect the interests of the University and the rights © E 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility b " 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. » | 
te, V 
The following resolution, submitted by the University $€ ^ 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 190% qi d) 
„oton Vi all 
Warne 


munity shoul 


Senate of The George 
ding as members 9 
ith the University ) cts t 
ct that unreasonably obstru 


Be it resolved by the 
member of the University (inclu 
having a formal connection W 

(a) who engages in condu 
and learning, or 


y (b) wh 
liversit 


(c) y or to University buildings, or 
M neral regulations of the University, or 


o disobeys ge 


(d) Who damage 
i 


aO : 
tip} Ider to insure di 
ton « TY action on the 


“ommittee 


ave, ¿ i Te 
E at his discretion, 


1e process, any student subject to dismissal or other dis- 
grounds of violating any of the premises of this resolu- 
the right of review of the action b 


on Student Affairs.* 


Hearj 
DpeaH Ting Committee on St 


o unreasonably obstructs free access to 


S University property or injure 


udent 
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members or guests of the 


s members or guests of the 


y the Univer- 
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TU PT pe 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


Requests for the following publications must includ 
be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAI STUDIES, Dean of the College 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


| 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPI IED SCIENCE, Dean of the Schoo 


ences 
Scient al 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and ation 
Government and Business Administration, Public an ntern 


Office of Admissions 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
VE, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


pns, Registra! 


SUMMER SESSIONS CAT ALOG 


e your Zip code a 


att 


T4 


yai 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMEST - 
si 


s, Dean of the Summer 


SCHEDULE OF CI ASSES: SUMMER SESSION 


Abbrevien 195 
"eViations, key to, 195 


iii Advising centers, 75-76 

Ag, te Organizations, student, 60 
Columb; Pork load: 

Division a College, 69 

Graduat 9f University Students, 180 
97.99 chool of Arts and Sciences, 


» 146, 159 
Afairs 1es lic and International 


niversity, 12-13 


‘A. de « 
Ñ hi 197 o QUiremens, 136-41 


Mti, p C OF COncentratio 
tice in 9f c n, 149, 196 
iig ernehip, 141 


‘12. 
by 282, jm 24, 69, 73, 74, 136, 


E" tud 

tive dent, $85 

Piali sical educ 

we it in, 129 9^ MA. in Ed 


d and Curriculum. Ed.D. 
Hy s 21-26 
ISsio 
tu n pla 
rU 
Oreign institutions. 


t 
al 
tinge? 2425, See 


i. also School con. 
ate e 25 


| à hn Division of, 25 
9 5 Ce 
, 24g Placement 


» Te ions concern; 
tendane Bulations concerning, see At- 


Admission (cont'd) 
With advanced standing, 22-24, 74. 97. 
98, 99, 124, 136, 139, 148. 154, 158, 


172 


Adult and higher education, Ed.D. field, 
126 
Adult education: 
In the College of General Studies, 12 
In the Division of University Students, 
178-82 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 
Advanced placement tests, 22-24, 74, 139, 
248, 282, 318 
Advanced standing, 22-24. 74, 97-98, 99. 
124, 136, 139, 148, 154, 158, 172 
Advising centers, academic, 75-76 
Advisory council, School of Government 
and Business Administration, 132-33 
Advisory system, Columbian College, 72- 
73 
Advocate groups, student, 62-63 
Algebra, graduate courses, 343-44 
Alumni association, 53 
Alumni career services, 58 
American art, M.A. concentration in, 
215-16 
American civilization: 
Courses, 202-5 
Degree programs in, 201-2 
American literature: 
Courses, 287-89 
Degree programs in, 281-82 
American college testing program, 69, 136 
American religious history, Ph.D. field, 
410 
American Studies program, 200-205 
Council, 200 
Degree programs, 201-2 
Faculty advisory committee, 200 
Amount of work, see Academic work 
load 
Anatomic pathology, M.S. field, 360 
Anatomy department, 205-7 
Courses, 205-7 
Ph.D. degree program, 205 
Analysis, graduate courses, 344—46 
Anthropology department, 207-14 
Courses, 209-14 
gree programs, 208 
Departmental prerequisite, 209 


— — — —— 
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Apartments Munson Hall, 
Appendix, recently esti eet 
tions, 505-7 
Application 
Fee, 29 
Fee for room reservation, 29, 55 
For graduate admission, 21 24-25, 26, 
92. 145, 158, 171, 179 
For graduation, 29, 47-48, 94 
admission, 21 24, 


regula- 


For undergraduate 
26 
Applied m ithematics: 
Degree programs in, 337-38 
Graduate courses, 346-48 


Applied music, degree progré ams in, 354 
55 

Applied statistics, degree programs in, 
448 


Apprenticeships in in urban affairs, 170, 390 


Art department, 214-25 
Courses, 217 25 
Degree programs, 214-17 


Departmental prerequisite, 220 


B 
Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 47 


Behavioral factors in administration, 


M.B.A. field of concentration 1n, 149 
Biochemistry department, 226-29 
Courses, 227 29 
Degree programs, 227 
37 


Biological Sciences department, 
Courses, 230 37 
Degree programs, 229-30 
Departmental prerequisite, 230 
Biology 
Courses, 230 33 
Degree programs 1n, 
Teaching field, 110 


229-30 


Cc 


Calendar for 1973-74, 5 
Career services, student and alumni, 58 
( 

( 


M.F.A field, 216 17 
Health Care 


'eramics 
ertificate, 
157-58 
ertification for 
'ertification of 

161 
Changes in program of studies, 
82 


teachers, 1 29-30 


~ ^ 


46, 181 
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Administration, 


public purchasing agents, 


Art exhibits, 63 


Art history 
Courses, 217 20 
Degree programs in, 
Special honors in, 2 
Art teaching field, 109- 10 
Art Therapy, £r? iduate stu 


in, 225-26 

Arts and sciences, Council of, JT. 

Arts and sciences, graduate scien 
Graduate Sc shool of Arts p^ coll 

Arts and sciences, under ergra ual Arts sf 
see Columbian College o 
Sciences 

Assistantships, 36 

Astronomy courses, 377 

Athletics, 63 1 

Attendance, 43-44 48, 10, 135, | 

Auditing, 31, 46, 180 4 

Awards, 19-43 so! 

Awi = for graduate study: spo" 


pe cien 

Biomedical and — 

ter's and doctora gh 
Biometric laboratory: 19" ne vac 
Board of Trustees 

14-16 
Botany: 

Courses, 233-34 Y. 


Degree pro ist 


Business A 
Bachelor's s pe 


Courses, ^ ze l 
—— 2: Le "n. 
Doctoral study, ents "m 
Master's Of egree req elation $0 
Business-£oV ernmen s if 1 
field © concentrat 
T 46- 
nt, ? 
( "Temistry de parto 
Cu Le mA, "d 
eg ae ost : xam 
Degree p "T T 


sé g 
Chemistry !€ E 58 PL 
s, 251-2 arat 
Chinese © gee iter? d 
Chinese 
of Arts degr* 


256 


ies, Bachelor's degree pro- 
169 


«ld 2 , 

hd, archaeology and anthropology, 
Classical T5 degree program in, 208, 215 
lory M Achaeology, classics, and his- 
Classica “A. field, 216, 253, 317 

lors q archaeology and classics, Bache- 
s, i eree Program in, 215, 253 

p ttratio and archaeology, M.A con- 
liie 91 in, 215. 16 


AP m jmahities, 
mice In, 252 


an ; 
» lOr's de d classica] archaeology, Bache- 
"nis. BTC program in, 215, 253 


Bachelor's degree 


luit, Brams, 255 s. 
of Students. Columbian Col. 
Entr inat: 
023, u, 69,23 *Xamination board tests, 
» FH 79, 248, 282 318 


M.A. in 


and divisions of the 
4—185 


n H 
qt thc gg “ences, 6667 
N Ist, 70 


Committees (cont'd) 
On the judicial system, 59 
See also college or school concerned 


Communications organizations, 
62 
Composition, Mus.M. field, 354 
Comprehensive health planning, M.A. in 
H.C.A. concentration in, 157 
Computer center, University, 53 
Computer Science, graduate courses, 348- 
49 
Concerts, 63 
onduct, 48, 505-7 
'onducting, Mus.M field, 354 
‘onsortium of universities, 27-28, 51 
‘onsultants: 
Field of studies, 503-4 
In research, 497-503 
Contemporary art, M.A concentration in, 
215-16 
Continuing education for women, 53 
Continuing education in health care ad- 
ministration, 161 
Continuing student, 27 
Continuous registration, 30, 47, 93 
Convocation, see Graduation 
Cooperative programs, 102-3 
Correspondence courses, 72. 138, 167 
Council of arts and sciences, 66—67 
Counseling center, 57 
Counselor education, Ed.D field, 126 
Course numbers, explanation of, 194-95 
Course offerings, time of, 196 
Courses of instruction, 194—458 
Credit, 46 
Balance sheet, 47 
Earned through U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute, 23 
Explanation of amount of, 195-96 
For advanced placement examinations, 


ARAA 


For college entrance examination 
board college-level examination pro- 
gram (CLEP), 23, 74, 139 

For Columbian College special de- 
partmental examinations, 23. 74 

For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 73 

For service school courses, 24 

For summer school work, 46 

From other institutions, 23-24, 97-98. 

99, 124, 136, 148, 154, 158 

aximum allowed in Columbian Col- 

lege for experimental humanities 

service-learning program, 73 

Repeating courses for, 46, 93, 180 


M 


student, 
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Credit (cont'd) : 


Transfer of, within the University, 46, 
97-98, 99, 172, 182 
Credit/no credit option, 82, 108, 138, 
167, 181 
D 
Dance: 
B.S. in PE. specialization in, 120 
M.A. in Ed. specialization in, 123 
Dean's council: 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 65 
Division of University Students, 178 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 


School of Education, 104 
School of Government 
Administration, 131 
School of Public and Inter 
fairs, 162 
Dean's honor list, Sc 
and Business Admi 
Dean's honor list, Sc 

International Affairs, 
Dean's list, Columbian C 
Degree programs, colleges 

11-12 
Degrees: 

Associate in Arts, 75 
e in Arts in 


and Business 
national Af- 


hool of Government 
nistration, 137 

hool of Public and 
165 

ollege, 70 

and schools, 


Associat General Studies, 
Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 78, 
Offered by Columbian 


107-19 
College, 72- 


15, 82-88 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 719-81, 164 


Bachelor of Business Administration, 


135-44 
Bachelor of General Studies, 68 
Bachelor of Science: 
In Administration, 134, 161 
In Environmental Health, 68, 291 
In Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science, 68 

In Medical Tech 
83, 87-88 

In Oceanography, 


nology, 77 78, 82 


68 


In Physical Education, 79, 107-8, 
119-21 

Offered by Columbian College, 72 
15, 82-87 


CATAI OGUE 


Crisis/ resource 
specialization 1n, 123 
Cultural exchange organi 


M.A. in Ed. field, 123 


a — 


Degrees (cont'd): 
Combined Bachelor of Arts 
tor of Medicine, 
Combined Master " ^ 
tor of Medicine, «ais?! 
Doctor of Business Admin! 

158-60 


Curriculum, 


60 
for Do 


Dual Program 
and Doctor of philoso? 


Education specialist, 
Master of Arts: $ 
In Education, 123- 

In Government, 144 


In Specia 
In Teaching. 


petertmental organizations, student, 60 
Dig MFA. field, 216-17 

E Sstic-prescriptive teaching, M.A. in 
Dig Pecialization in, 123 

Dismissal? regulations concerning, 45 
Dissert of students, 43, 49, 505-7 


ation requirements, 48, 100- 01 
128, 159-60 8, , l , 


Istince; 

con, degrees earned with, 48 

Experime "XXperimental Programs, see 

Divisio, a ntal Programs, Division of 

Versity Ea rorsity Students, see Uni- 
ents, Division of 
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Divisional organizations, student, 60 

Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 84, 96 

Doctor of Medicine, dual program, 96-97 

Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 

Dormitories, 55 

Drama, see Speech and Drama depart- 
ment 

Drama and speech, teaching field, 118 

Dramatic art, degree programs in, 441, 
442 

Dropping courses, 45-46, 135, 180, 181 


Y adm; , = 
Barly mission plan, 22 


ducation, M.A 
tanh cies lalization in, 123 
m Asi, © “aching field. 111 


a, 3 
lar 176.77 quate study and research 


depa ^ Langu 
Ray Partment and 


tion, 258 literaty 


m 


Euro 
: “arch lin D B&raduate study and re- 


homi, * 176-77 
Courses department, 259-66 
| Deor » 260-66 


ages and Literatures 
Courses, 256-59 


T€ courses in transla- 


e 
trae trams, 259-60 
> a Prerequis; 
Ne ics grou quisite, 260 


c - "UP Optio s i 
| to Affairs, 170 n, B.A. field in 


Cs ial; 
Pecialization, B.B.A, degree 


ia 
Ml Methods co 


» Sc Urses, 266, 268-69 
iden: hool of, 104. 


| 

| 

| A" Mal Prerequisite, 266, 269. 
| 30 


Education, School of (cont'd): 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor’s degrees, 107 
Ed.D., 126-27 
Ed.S., 125-26 
M.A. in Ed., 124 
M.A.T., 122 
Faculty, 104 
Historical development, 105 
Scholarship requirements, 107, 125, 126- 
Special programs and services, 129-30 
Teaching fields, 109-18 
Education, special, see Special Education 
department 
Educational leadership, institute for, 189- | 
90 
Educational objectives, 10, see also col- 
lege, school, or division concerned 
Educational opportunity program, 56 
Educational resources information center i 
(ERIC) clearinghouse on higher educa- 
tion, 191-92 
Elementary administration, M.A. in Ed. | 
field, 123 
Elementary education: 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 
M.A.T. program, 122-23 
Professional courses, B.A. in Ed. de- 
gree, 119 
Teaching field, 111 
Elementary school physical education: 
B.S. in P.E. specialization in, 120-21 
M.A. in Ed. specialization in, 123 
Emeriti faculty, 459-61 
Employed students' academic work load, 
69, 106, 136-37, 146, 165, 180 
Employment, student, 38, 58 
Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 11 
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English: 
Composition courses, 282-84 
Correct use of, 70, 138, 166-67 
Literature courses, 284-87 
Literature, degree programs in, 281-82 
Placement examination, 24, 73, 282 
Requirement, 75 
Teaching field, 112 
Test of, as a foreign language, 26, 92 
English department, 281-89 
Courses, 282-89 
Degree programs, 281-82 
Departmental prerequisite, 282 
Special honors, 281, 286, 288 
Entrance requirements, see college, school, 
or division concerned 
Environmental Health, 
Science in, 68, 291 
Environmental Studies: 
Course, 290 
Undergraduate study, 289-90 
Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
department, 290-92 
Courses, 291-92 
Degree programs, 291 
Examinations, 45 
Admission test for graduate study in 
business, 145, 158 
Advanced placement tests, 22-24 
American college testing program, 69, 


Bachelor of 


136 

College entrance examination board, 
23. 24, 69, 73, 136, 179, 248, 282, 
318 

College level examination program 


(CLEP), 23, 74, 139 

Columbian College department special, 
23, 74 

Comprehensive, 
127-28 

Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 

English as à foreign language, 26, 92 

Final, in defense of dissertation. 100- 
101, 128, 160 

For admission, 26, 69, 136, 179 80 

For placement in language courses, 24, 
73 

For placement in mathematics courses, 
73 


for Ed.D. degree, 


F 


Faculty, alphabetical list, 459-96 
Fees, 28-33 
Counseling center, 57 
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Examinations (cont'd): 
For qualifying for adva 
or waiving curriculum 
22-24, 30, 74, 138-39, 282, 
for doc 


require 
318 ui! 
Foreign language, " 
99-100, 176-77 _ 
Foreign language, for Master $ e 
dacy, 98, 172-73 di- 
General, for D.B.A. and p.P.A. 9^ 
dates, : 
General, for Ph.D. can 
Graduate placement 1n 
Graduate record, 91-92, 
145, 158, 171, 215, 2 
398, 429-30, 442 86 
Major, in Columbian College ies, t 
Major field, for Ed.D. candi 


=> 


28 
Master's comprehensive: Arts yn 
Graduate School of | 
Sciences, 99 
School of Education. 125 posit | 
School of Governmen ; 
Administration, 146-4 
School of Public am 
Affairs, 173 
Miller analogies test, 
National teacher, 29, 6 
Oral, for Ed.S. degree, ^. tation J 
Oral, in defense o sse 


01, 128, 160 
—-— 30, 54-55; 57, x n g 
Scholastic aptitude, 69, D adi" 
Supporting field, for pd.» 

127-28 
Tool requirement: 


100 ut 
l study; 99 98, m, 


For doctora 
For Master's can iano yn ie 
Exceptional children, e . 7 
ers of, 12 i " 
Exchange organizations: in 
cultural, 6 
Experimental Humani! 
293-9 4 y 
Courses, m 9 a i 


Service-Learning cour Divisio 
Experimental Program» 


Associates, 
Steering comm 


Fees (cont'd): ; 
Food service rates, 
Payment 0^ 


55 


Pees (cont'd) : 
Toj A : 
ed tuition and fee increases, 30— 


Reading center, 52 

Sidence hall rates, 55 
len and hearing clinic, 52 
Fey UPS, 36-37. 101 


teld. 

le Of-study majors, Columbian Col- 
had 85-86 

Fnance Mudies consultants, 503-4 


of investments, field 
Fin ce centration, 150 
m Specialization, B.B.A. degree, 


MaNcial aj 
Pont! aid, 31-32, 33-39 


Fo, eign students, 39 

Fo Ene Students, 35-38, 101 

enter aduate students, 33-35 
cement education program, 


M.B.A. 


for nonpayment 
pancia] 0, x 
Me ants. SUlations, 31-33 
Coun. x 
bees, 220-25 
2 2 
Speciaj p O8rams in, 215, 216 17 
honors, 215 ^ 


t 
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Folger Institute for Renaissance and 18th 
Century Studies, cooperative program, 
102 

Food service, 55 

Foreign affairs, see International Affairs 

Foreign language examinations: 

For doctoral study, 99-100, 176-77 
For Master's candidacy, 98, 172-73 


Placement, 24, 73 

Foreign language requirement, 73-74, 
98, 99-100, 168, 169, 171, 172-73, 
175, 176-77 


Foreign students, 57 
Admission, 26 
Courses for, 282-83, 442 
Financial aid, 39 
Forensic Science department, 294-97 
Courses, 295-97 
Master's degree program, 294-95 
Fraternities, social, 62 
French: 
Courses, 415-18 
Degree programs in, 414-15 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 99-100 
For Master's candidacy, 98, 172-73 
Placement, 24, 415 
Teaching field, 112-13 


| 
| 
| 
| y "^ and DPA, candidates, 


wal si Candidates 99. 100 


B udi , 
Ven Melon’, v Associate in Arts and 
"Brees in. 68 


& : 
t. ^" teaching field, 113 


gree Programs in, 247, 


and 

of Sej Cartopraphic Science, 
- ce degree in, 68 

| ier 300. 30, gional Science depart- 


Geology department, 304-9 
Courses, 305-9 
Degree programs, 304-5 
Teaching field in earth science, 111 
German courses, 310-13 
German teaching field, 114 
Germanic Languages and Literatures de- 
partment, 309-13 
Courses, 310-13 
Degree programs, 309-10 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 99-100 
For Master's candidacy, 98, 172-73 
Placement, 24, 310 
Government and Business Administration, 
School of, 131-61 
Academic work load, 136-37, 146, 159 
Accounting practice internship, 141 
Advisory council, 132-33 
Committees, 131-32 
Dean's council, 131 
Dean's honor list, 137 
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Government 
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and Business Administra- 
tion, School of (cont'd) 
Degree requirements 
B.B.A., 136-44 
Doctoral study, 158 60 
M.A. in Govt., 145-48, 155-56 
M.A. in H.C.A., 145-48, 156-57 
M.B.A., 145-53, 160-61 
M.P.A., 145-48, 153 55 
M. of Urb. and Reg Plan., 
155 
Post-Master's Grad Cert. 
157-58 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study, 135-36 
Doctoral study, 158 
Master's study, 145 
Faculty, 131 
Objectives 133-34 
Off-campus degree programs, 
161 
Regulations, 135 
Scholarship requirements, 
Special programs, 160-61 


145-48, 


in H.C.A., 


134, 145, 


137-38, 147 


Government management intern scholar- 


ship program, 1 60 


Government of the University, 13 
Grades, 44, 92, 122, 147, 173, 181 
Graduate record examination, 91-92, 101, 


H 


122. 125, 145, 158, 171, 215, 216, 253, 
317, 398, 429-30, 442 


Health and accident insurance, 57 
Health Care Administration: 


Health information systems, 


Health service, student, 


Continuing education program, 161 

Courses, 313-16 

Department, 313-16 

International institute, 161 

M.A. in H.C.A. degree requirements, 
145-48, 156-57 

M.B.A. degree requirements, 
150-51 

M.P.A. degree requirements, 
153, 154 

Post-Master's Grad.Cert. 
157-58 


145-49, 
145-48, 


requirements, 


Health 


see 


Care Administration 
56-57 


Hebrew: 


Courses, 256 


Placement examination, 24 
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Graduate School of Arts and scien | 
89—103 

Academic work load, 97, 99 
Admissions requirements, 91-92 
Consultants in research, 90 
Cooperative programs, 102-3 
Dean’s Council, 90 

94-101 y 


Degree programs, 
quirements, 


Doctoral degree re 
94, 96-97, 99- 101 
Master's degree requirement? 
96, 97-99 
Faculty, 89-90 NY 
Fellowships and financial alc 
Field of studies consultants: 
History and organization. 03 
Off-campus degree programs 
Postdoctoral study, ! 
Regulations, 92-94 
Graduation: 
Application for, 47 


EA 


Fees, 
Requirements, 
Grants, 35, 37 
Graphics, M.F.A. field, 216-17 
Greek courses, 259" 
Groups, special i 
62-63 
Guidance, M.A. in Ed. 


? 
— i gd. jet 


Higher education, 
History: i 
Of the University; 23 
Teaching fie d, 114- 
History department, 
Courses, si 
Degree program, 
Departmental prem 27 p 
Honors program» t 
Waiver €x 
courses, 4, > 


Holidays, $° 
Home study cours ent, 
Honor societies, $ 
Honorary trustees 
Honors, g-49 omo 
Honors progr 
College. ^^ 
Courses. 326 


317, gaa Sram, History department 


Honore Program, Secondary school, 182 
S, Special, 48 49 
In on *rican literature. 281, 288 
listory, 214 
Nglish literature, 281, 286 
ne arts » 


In polities? 
Politica] Science, 385 
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Hospital administration, see Health Care 
Administration 

Hours of instruction, 194 

Housing, 54-55 

Human resource development, M.A. in 
Ed. field, 123 

Humanities, Experimental, courses, 293- 
94 

Humanities, Master's and doctoral fields, 


95 


Hinr, authorized withdrawal, ex- 
o 

tomple f, 44-45 

137, 147’ 'moval of, 72, 92 108 122 
à i166 173, 181 ^" 109. 122, 
Umati study plan, 135 

BB, specialization, 
Once, n lechno 


logy, M.B.A. field of 
se foro in, 151 


v educational leadership, 189- 
tute f 

| tuis or Management = " å 

fring, 192 Science and 


or Sino-Soy; sth tine oy 
f Men S, 327-28 let studies, 176- 77 


Of the Insti 
hip, ace, Nstitute, 326-27 
KON -— and accident, 57 


I Programs. Columbian 


International Affairs (cont'd): 
M.A. degree program, 172-75 
School of Public and, 162-77 
International and cultural exchange or- 
ganizations, 61 
International business: 
B.B.A. degree specialization, 143 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 151-52 
International communications, interna- 
tional economics, international politics 
group options, B.A. field in interna- 
tional affairs, 169 

International institute for health care ad- 
ministration, 161 

International relations, doctoral study in, 
91-95, 99-101, 176-77 

International students, 57 

Internships, 36-37, 123. 141, 189-90, 
277, 279, 331, 388, 436, 437, 440 

Interuniversity research colloquia, 177, 
393 

Italian courses, 418-19 

Italian placement examination, 415 


t eo, OUrse, —— 
Mites 259 


faculty and students, 


l 
i 
Alyy * Ace ——— 
Se dep Ment examination, 24, 73 
V iren! COncerned 


mm» Columbian Col- 


Latin: 


Journalism department. 328-31 
Courses, 329-3] 
Degree program, 329 
Departmental prerequisite, 329 
Judicial system, committee on the, 59 


Courses, 253-55 
Placement examination, 24 
Undergraduate major, 253 
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LTS 
Latin American studies, 331-32 Library of Congress, cooperative Py 
Courses, 332 gram in American civilization, i 

Graduate study, 170 74, 175 201-2, 203-4 
Undergraduate study, 331-32 Library regulations, 49 "T. i 
Law enforcement education program, 39 Loans, 31-32, 33, 38, see also 4 ^ 
Leave, military, 47 forcement education program i 
ation of the University, | 


bsence, 93, 128, 160 Loc 
see Grad- Logic, graduate courses in, 3 ;nistra 


Long-term care facilities, 860 dog 
of. see Health Care Administra 


Lost and found office, 50 | 


Leave of a 

Liberal arts graduate school, 
uate School of Arts and Sciences 

Liberal arts undergraduate college, see 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Libraries, 13-14 


B f 


M 
Major field examination for Ed.D. candi- Mathematics teaching field, 115 | 
dates, 127-28 Meals, 55 j 
Major fields in Columbian College, 84, 85 Medical services, 56-57 | 
Major quality-point index, 137 Medical technology: p 
Management research group, 161 Courses, 361-62 . 761% ge | 
Management Science department and Degree programs in, | 
courses, 322 36 87-88 84 96-9 \ 
Management science and engineering, in- Medicine, School of, 11, 151-5 
stitute for, 192 Microbiology departmen n 
Managerial economics, M.B.A. field of Courses, 352-53 . 
concentration in, 152 Degree programs; 351 ial educati" | 
Manpower policy studies, center for, 191 Mid-Atlantic region spe ater, 192 | 
Marketing, M.B.A. field of concentration structional materials ce | 
in, 152 Mid-semester warning, | 
Marketing specialization, B.B.A. degree, Military leave, 47 55. 125 | 
143 Miller analogies test, som. 55 "L i 
Marvin, Cloyd Heck, Center, 56 Munson Hall apartment ^ oncenti?! i 
Master's comprehensive examinations, 99, Museum training: ^ ve 384 | 
125, 146-47, 173 102, 215, 216 M M. fields | 
Master's degrees, see Degrees Music composition, X ^t 
M.A.T. program in elementary educa- Music department, 32 | 
tion, 122-23 Courses: 
Maternal and child health care project Applied 357-99 tur 355-30 | 
operational and demographic analysis History and : 
for, 193 Theory, 35677 54-55 m d | 
Mathematical sciences, Master's and doc- Degree program’ erat , 
toral fields, 95 Music history — 254 
Mathematical statistics degree programs degree program i ' 115-16 in? J^ 
in, 448-49 Music teaching Ie prog og 
Mathematics department, 337 51 Music theory; oes ree P it 
Courses, 338-51 Musicology; Maste rof 
Degree programs, 337 38 354 aster's egre? , 
Joint graduate degree programs with Mycology, p 
area universities, 342-50 227, 291, 3: 


Placement examination, 73 


N 


N; " 
ial Bureau of St 
-~ Program, 102.3 
Nate! Law Center, 11 
ioe teacher examinations, 29, 48, 


andards, coopera- 


atur; 
Nay, m Sources Policy center, 192 
uate financial manage 
E 8 agement pro- 
160-61 r 


Ninety-hour program, Bachelor's degree: 
Columbian College, 83-84 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 167-68 
Nominating board, student, 60 
Nondegree status, 25, 178-82 


Object; 
cles’ of the University, 10, see also 
E. p deoo! concerned 
On... = Y, Bachelor of Science in, 68 
134, 145 degree Programs, 12, 68, 130, 
Oe “5: 161, 177, 291 


sity, 16. jg inistration of the Univer- 


Operational and demographic analysis 
for maternal and child health care 
project, 193 

Operations research and systems analysis, 
M.B.A. field of concentration in, 152 

Oral examination, in defense of disserta- 
tion, 100—101, 128, 160 

Orchestra series, 63 

Organizations, student, 60—63 


"ES field, 216-17 

A Te year program in, 68 

ses 4PArtment, 360-63 

atre: 361-63 

*tlormine Brams, 360-61 

Pag ól rts, student organizations in 
nel 

ptb: Management, 


MA; Degree, speci... 
“A, i > Specializat 
MBA Govt, field, 155 mar 


9f concentr 


degree require- 


ation in, 152- 


lng " 
| MIA i » 119.51 requirements 79 
ly" In B 
tig tl Eq, field, 123 
il Cation, H 
tment falth, and Recrea 


Physical examination, 30, 54-55, 57, 369 
Physical science course, 248 
Physical sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 95 
Physics department, 376-81 
Courses, 377-81 
Degree programs, 376-77 
Departmental prerequisite, 377 
Physics teaching field, 116 
Physiology department, 382-84 
Courses, 382-84 
Degree programs, 382 
Departmental prerequisite, 382 
Placement examinations, graduate, in 
chemistry, 248 
Placement tests, 22-23, 24, 73, 248 
Policy on release of student information, 
50 
Policy on selective service information, 
50 
Policy studies and special projects, 186— 
90 
Policy studies in science and technology, 
program of, 186-89 
Advisory committee, 189 
Professional staff, 187-89 
Polish course, 426 
Political organizations, student, 62 
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Political Science department, 384—96 
Courses, 386-96 
Degree programs, 384—86 
Departmental prerequisite, 386 
Service-Learning courses, 396 
Special honors, 385 

Politics group option, B.A field in public 
affairs, 170 

Portuguese course, 419 

Postdoctoral study, 101 

Premedical curriculum, 76 

Prizes, 39—43 

Probation: 
Columbian College, 71 
Division of University Students, 
School of Education, 107 
School of Government and Business 

Administration, 137 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, 165-66 

Procurement and contracting, 
field of concentration 1n, 153 

Professional courses, regulations concern- 
ing, Columbian College, 73 

Professional organizations, student, 62 

Program board, 60 

Program board series, 63 

Program of policy studies in science and 
technology, 186-89 

Programs, right to make changes in, 50 

Property responsibility, 50 

Proseminar in the major, Columbian Col- 
lege, 85-86 

Psvchology department, 
Courses, 398—404 
Degree programs, 397-98 
Departmental prerequisite, 398 


181 


M.B.A 


397-404 


Q 


Quality-point index, 45, 
137 
Major, Q.P.I., 137 


107, 124, 125, 


R 


Reading center, 52 
Reading, M.A. in Ed. field, 
Readmission, 25, 92, 171 
Readmitted student, 27 
Recreation program, 63 
Recreational organizations, student, 63 
Refunds, 32-33 


123 
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Public Administration: 
Courses, 405-8 
Department, 404-8 
Doctoral study, 158-60 : 

M.A. in Govt. degree requiret 
145-48, 155-56 

M.P.A. degree requirements, 
153-54 | 

Public Affairs: 

B.A. degree requirements, 80-8 

68, 170 

M.A. 
175 

Public and Intern 
of, 162-77 
Academic standing, 165 
Academic work load, 165 
Committees, 162-63 
Dean's Council, 162 
Dean's honor list, 165 
Degree requirements: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
For Bachelor's study, 1876 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


degree requirements, 


ational Affairs, 


For Master's study, 
Entrance requirements: 

: achelor's stu y 

For Bac re 1 


et studies 


For Master's stu 
Faculty, 162 
Institute for Sino-Sov! 

77 
Objectives, 
Regulations, 
Scholarship req' 
Staff of instruction, 
Study abroad, 1 
War college program, 

Public purchasing agents, 
161 

Publications 
dent, 62 


uirements 
408 


\ 


Regional study airs, q 
in internation P 
Registration, 27- i 
Regulations, 

nancial reg 


ulations 4 
or division concern 


Rehabilitation co 


eld, 123 
Rele, 123, 129 
e Of student inform 
Raji Policy on, 50 
~ partment, 409-14 
tses, 410. 14 


e 
Religion Programs, 409-10 


unseling, M.A. in Ed 


ation, Univer- 


nal and medical care, M.A. field, 
"ligi 
Reli En education, M A. field, 410 


Bio 
Religi : ife, 58 
hai Organizations, student, 62 


nce and p; : 

entra . aroque art, M.A. con- 
[V 

Research. n in, 215. 16 


development : 


B.A, 


policy and 


ageme: . 
"Ul, field of concen- 


In, 153 
ide? halls 54-55 
léquirement,. 48 

Ollege: 

SSOCiate's degree, 75 
achelor’s degrees, 82 
Choo] of Arts and Scie 


«For the piaster's degrees, 96, 97 
hog . degree, 96-97, 99 


nces 
~98 


5 
Or divisio, 48, see also college, 
ps: concerned 


tate, 3s ident, 39 


-36 
ip uat, 137.38 


179 


Public policy 
ram in, 170, 171 
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Residence requirements (cont'd): 
School of Government and Business 
Administration: 
For the B.B.A. degree, 138 
For the Doctor's degrees, 160 
For the Master's degrees, 148, 154 
For the Post-Master's Grad.Cert. in 


H.C.A., 157-58 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs: 


For the B.A. degree, 166 
For the M.A. degree, 172 
Romance Languages and Literatures de- 
partment, 414-23 
Courses, 415-23 
Degree programs, 414-15 
Departmental prerequisite, 415, 419 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 99-100 
For Master's candidacy, 98, 172-73 
Placement, 24, 415 
Rules of the University, right to change, 


49 

Russia, graduate study and research on, 
176-77 

Russian 


Courses, 425-29 
Degree programs in, 424-25 
Examinations 
For doctoral study, 99-100 
For Master's candidacy, 98, 172-73 
Placement, 24, 425 
Teaching field, 116-17 
Russian studies, Master's degree pro- 
gram in, 170, 171, 172-74, 175 


Secondary administration, 
field, 123 
Secondary education: 
M.A. in Ed. field, 123 
Professional courses, B.A. in Ed. de- 
gree, 119 
Secondary school honors program, 182 
Secondary school physical education: 
B.S. in P.E. specialization in, 121 
M.A. in Ed. specialization in, 123 
Selective service information, University 
policy on, 50 
Semester hours, maximum allowed, see 
Academic work load 
Semester hours, explanation of, 195-96 
Senate, faculty, 20 
Serbo-Croatian course, 426 


M.A. in Ed. 
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Service-Learning program, 423-24 
Service organizations, student, 62 
Service school courses, credit for, 24 
Sigma Xi, 61 
Sino-Soviet studies: 
Courses, 327-28 
Institute for, 176-77 
Slavic Languages 
ment, 424-29 
Courses, 425-29 
Degree programs, 424-25 
Placement examination, 24, 425 
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and Literatures depart- 


Smithsonian Institution, cooperative pro- 


gram in American civilization, 102, 
202, 204-5 

Social fraternities, 62 

Social sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 95 

Social sororities, 62 

Social studies teaching field, 117 

Social research group, 193 

429-35 


Sociology department, 
Courses, 430-35 
Degree programs, 429-30 
Departmental prerequisite, 430 
Service-Learning course, 435 

Sophomore honors program, 
College, 70, 326 

Sophomore year in Paris program, 68 

Sororities, social, 62 

Soviet Union, graduate study and 
search on, 176-77 

Spanish: 

Courses, 419-23 
Degree programs in, 414 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 
For Master’s candidacy, 
Placement, 24, 415 
Teaching field, 117 
Spanish American literature, 
grams in, 414-15 
Special Education: 
Courses, 435-40 
Department, 435-40 
Ed.D. field, 126 
Ed.S. degree requirements, 
Instructional materials center, 
Atlantic region, 192 


-15 


99-100 
98, 172 


M.A. in Ed. field, 123 


Teaching field, minor, 


118 


125-26 


Columbian 


re- 


73 


degree pro- 


ATALOGUI 


$l, 
Special honors, 48 49, 214, 215, ? 
286, 288, 385 
Special interest and advoc 
dent, 62-63 
Special studies, Master's 
in, 94, 103, 458 
and Drama departments 


ate group e 


Speech 
Courses, 442-47 a 
"cres "Ti 441-44 “n 0 
Degree programs, pachelor’s 


Speech communication, 
gree program in, 441 i 
Speech and drama teaching 
Speech and hearing clinic, 
Speech pathology and : 
programs in, 441- 2 
Sponsored research, 191-93 1 
Sports, 63 retical list, 
Staff of instruct 
504 
Statistics department, 447-55 
Courses, 449-55 p 
Degree programs, 48- te 449 t 
Departmental prerequis, p^ degë 
Statistics specialization, * 
143-44 
Student activities, 
Office, $8-59 .. 
Student career services 
Student emp 
Student health s¢! 
Student information. 
release Of, 5 
Student life, 54-63 4 
Student nominating bow , 
Student organizations, 
Student publications a 
62 P 
Student services, ^7 . 
Shall classification 
College. t 


Students, joint € 


field. 118 


ion, alpha 


58-63 


Summer schoo? “| 96 


Summer sessions, puma 

Supervision ano. 

in pa. field, 124 45, 1! A 

Suspension, 3 , 
166, 181, 505-7 


d 
degree pror 


T 
Tea rea A 
rend education, Ed.D. field, 126 
tudin aster of Arts in, 122-23 
109.16, fields, School of Education, 
Teach. 
iC . 
Te ers, Certification for, 129-30 
"dd "Xaminations 
herpes Productions, 63 
ecialinati "Creation, M.A. in Ed. 
Tei, "ation in, 123. 129 


» Not ; : " " 
Program, required in optional Master's 


Tei, ent 97, 124, 148, 172 
Ta, hate ements, 48 
9.99 School Of Arts and Sciences, 


h ^ 
Show of Education. 125 


>» Government and Busi 
m , and Business 
School gr tration, 148 


os ublic a ati 
Tne a 173-74 ind International Af- 
Cou 
09 Tse off, " 
“A Quire erings, 196 


Por Maaral study, 99_ 109 
ter's candidacy, 98. 172-73 


| By eni], jg 
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| Soto, "tgo ments 179-80 
ary i : 2 
P requ; 
nd Quirements 
| tban a ATY s ents, 180-81 
n Ag? Sch 
| Ut Affairs E fcis Program, 182 
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field in 


Vocational counseling, 57 
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Topology, graduate courses in, 349-50 
Tourism and development, M.A. in Ed 


specialization in, 123 
Traineeships, 36-37 
Transcripts of record, 30, 47 
Transfer students, admission, 22 


Transfer within the University, 46, 97-98, 


99. 124, 172, 182 


Transportation, M.B.A. field of concen- 


tration in, 153 


Transportation and logistics specializa- 


tion, B.B.A. degree, 144 


Trustees: 


Board of, 14-15 
Committees of the Board of, 15-16 
Honorary, 15 


Tuition, 28-29 


Deposit, 22, 29 
Projected increases, 30-31 


Tutorial study, 83 


Urban and Regional Planning: 


Courses, 455-57 

Department, 455-57 

M.A. in Govt. degree requirements 
145—48, 155, 156 

M.P.A. degree requirements, 145-48. 
153, 154-55 

M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan degree re- 
quirements, 145—48, 155 


Urban recreation administration. M.A 


in Ed. specialization in, 123 
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Waiver examinations, 
138-39, 282, 318 
War college program, 


Warning, mid-semester, 


Zoology: 
Courses, 234-37 
Degree programs in, 


177, 408-9 


71 


229-30 


E AND GRADUATE CA TALOGUE 


—_— 


33, 45-46, 94, 135 164 


Withdrawal, 32 
180 
Women Studies, courses a 


study in, 458 ad 
Work load. see Academic work lo 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS - 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (AAD 

ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts V. 

Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.9- P "m 

of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor 9* 

in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart-99 (Sc n 

of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 9 

in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.)» er 
Arts @ 


in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine 
Master of sa 
ic Scien 


E 
), and P 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. 
Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic 
Forens.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.St e 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.) í 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of 
Allied Health Science (B.S. in A.H.S.), Doctor of Medicine 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL. ( et 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridic (à , 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Scie ) € 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.) ), Bachelor of Science (Electrica Engis ( 
(E.E.) ), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) , “2 (M 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master O Scien? 

Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) j, Ba 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A: = e pon 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master O ation 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Educ 


(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Sp 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: B ‘tration 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in img ,in 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration Arts ! 
Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master ess AG 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of WU ster of oy 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A-) Regional h 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban AP cate | i 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate è 

Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor o 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P. ( 
S: 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR 
in Inter 


ter of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science 
LA.) 
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tion fo 

lation 
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3 hild Health and Development 
B Clini 
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Medicine 
icrobiology 


f e E Ros 
lU N “ological Surge ry 
; “Urology 


Pharmacology 

Physiology 
K po chiatry and Behav ioral Scienc es 
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Surgery P 

Aulty 


«ed Staff of Instruction of the School of Medicine 
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Stu! of Medicine Record for 1972-7 
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THE CALENDAR 1973-74* 


SEPTEMBER 


"M vU EA S 
1 
E 255 3.9 x 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 
OCTOBER 
sSMTWITF OS 
l 2 ey LS wu 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 


NOVEMBER 


TES ee ee 
1 2 3 
es. 6 ^1 9 10 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 
DECEMBER 
SMT WT E S 
1 
2 CMPYS R SIE 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 31 
1973-74 


September 5 
September 6 
September 7 
September 10 
November 21 
November 26 
December 15 
January 2 


January 14—18 


* This Calendar is tentative and subject to revision 
recesses, and semester 
Medicine 


The examination schedule, 
dents. See the School of 


4 


1974 
JANUARY MAY 
qmT WT FS SMTWTES 
l E33 4-9 142 4 
6 8 9 10 11 12 s 6 7 8 9 10 11 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
27 28 29 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 31 
FEBRUARY JUNE | 
SMTWTFS suTWwWTPF 
- 
ce 9 6 8 9 2345 $110 
10 11 12 13 15 16 9 10 11 12 13 M D. 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 16 17 18 19 20 21 72 
24 25 26 21 28 23 24 25 26 27 28 + 
30 
MARCH JULY 
SMTWTFS sSMTWIFS5 
a 12343 
1 4 5 6 8 9 ; 8 9101 12 5.) 
10 11 12 13 14 15 1€ 14 15 16 17 18 19 27] 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 21 22 23 24 25 26 + 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 28 29 30 31 
31 
APRII AUGUST 1 | 
F E] 
SMTWTFS s mM T W TEIE 
“oi Wt er Ge 1 $ 10 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 4567 5.40 
i4 15 16 17 18 19 20 11 12 D 14 D 33 24 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 18 19 20 21 22 7.81 
28 29 30 25 26 27 28 29 9 > 


FALL SEMESTER 
Registration Wednesday 
Orientation for 1st-year stud 
Opening Assembly Friday 
Classes begin Monday 
Thanksgiving recess begins £ 


Classes resume Monday 
ss 

: a after last cla 

Christmas recess begins after | 


Classes resume Wednesday 


„Friday 
Examination period Monday Fri P 
aoa 


, to 3rd 
breaks do not apply to 


Schedule of Classe 


1974 


January 18 


January 21 


February 18 


March 9 
March 18 
May 18 
May 20-25 
May 26 


THE CALENDAR 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Registration Friday 
Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 
Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 
Examination period Monday -Saturday 


Commencement Sunday 


THE UNIVERSITY 


0 
h "Y AND ORGAN 
là SEORGE WAS Y^ ` . ; . 
| 1 College ,ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
n ed in 187 the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
Son Univer 3 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Nei ars sity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
R: r ' I5 an intangible one. 
Won «8° Washi : 

ù the est “ington, as p 


IZATION 


ablishme resident and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
hn that, whil ent of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Sf the on. being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
' would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
5 gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
B ishington Jefi oon government. To further the materialization of his 
Di h ML. left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
hy Strict wment of a University to be established within the limits of 
ligo emmen sumibia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Miop never vs ould incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
yy, sten e . ended .4 fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
hy Y COnscic and Washington's bequest became worthless 
UM cious of Washi d q ect enis Ra 
NN Urge ang ashington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Mid làymen A the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
"ha ict of Co} Ponsored à movement for the establishment of a college in 
Piper Rice E Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
SN for a c art SY raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
NI Which er. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 


a , 
Ny d the Colle approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
MT Telipi ege’s nonsectari 


i iy Perso, "P ination sh 


> either as Presi : ^ 
Dan 5M sident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
dits ther Sid Colt P 


ting th Of, for oe or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 

i, md "tire tim * account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
Wit e when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 

red on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
- 


Ween q Vere cente 
the Present 
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from Florida Avenue somewhat bevond Columbia Road. The Medical 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University oj 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Th! 
and Fifteenth Streets. "T 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been de itor 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Paye 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvanió ior, iV 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the "c a 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental 7 inter 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of histor? st 3011] 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, liv padi 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Revere a py 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteent ite of Y 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as t 
National University he had hoped to see established. legt of A 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian o4 enc w 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts an e scho 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center an rnm pt”; 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Gov 0 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the >U. overn ssi 
The George Washington University is privately endowe and 1$ X of 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president " 


member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS cc 
; a 
The George Washington U niversity is accredited by its regio ol o 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 0 pr 
University is on the approved list of the American Associatio à. T£. 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination ict! i of 
partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American the ous 
The School of Medicine has had continuous approva g the AS o 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association » ce of we 
of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine de ens | 
of Medicine is recognized by all state and territorial medical ^! 


the United States. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER ty cente! A 
. commun! ities, 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves 25 the campus com pport qo 


al OPPS. 
4 A e 4 social "4l P 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and facili 


: ‘ae range 9 i 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide rang of ei it 
onducted by ™® | other st 


the setting for a variety of programs € Aero " 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; * un 
faculty organizations. y , .lements of Uhr pe ig 

A two-board structure, representative of all € tioning ° fbi 


; joning Os, 
day-to-day function ith 
Board work closely ge d fa 
] policies which PF 


community, plays an important role in the 
The Governing Board and the Operations 
staff in the development of procedures anc 
for the Center's operation. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
NRE Ay ION 


le Nar 
fap On's ca 


pital provides abundant recre 
ich are : 


ational resources, a large number 
vailable at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 
, theaters, swimming pools, parks, 


and places of great 
"rest. Social activities 


Versity t are provided by student organizations of the 
tamu le School of Medicine, and Universit sponsored programs such 
“thg , al sports, concerts, recitals, and drattuitie productions. Religious 
LT Well represented in the Washington metropolitan area. Washington is 


© most colorful cultural and scientific centers of the world 
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Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
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r n li 
H. John Cantini, Jt J.D., Vice President Jor tdministratit president 


Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vict 

urer : airs 
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.” SCH 
tuisk OOL oF MEDICINE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a distin- 


ne man that goes back more than a century. In March, 1825, the School 
MM Dres the Intention of building “a medical school commensurate with 
te thro 5 and demands of a rising metropolis, and the improvement of serv- 
the country,” The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in 
{ion į Y, has met thi 
al sciences upon which they have built medical careers in 
research, or administration 

9n a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
> rmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
ation was established in Washington. 

R of the George Washington University School of 
The € Schoo prallels academic advances and medical progress of the Na- 
G ,. 45 Contributed to both. 

Shington University Medical Center, established in 1966, 


M 0 
Inj e Sc s : : . -— : 
5 the Way cool Of Medicine, the University Hospital, the University 
arwic ) 


history 
lose] : 


LY Building, and affiliated hospitals 
y is 

Dur: 
it Po e o 
Riga ience of © School Of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the 
Nema: is t *dicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever-chang- 
"tile Plan of i esponsibility of the School to provide its students with a 
Milos Xperience nstruction in the basic medical sciences, with well-guided 
To phy in : abner OPportunities for expression in research, and with a 


: ee 
Ww, Cm d "Ping with the highe 


iy ue its Program nest ethics of the profession. 
inica Of facilities whi » School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
trai ing in ich provide exceptional opportunities for research 
thie Washington metropolitan area. 


bea ition, ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
bet P te Doctor of Medicine 
D Cre Ta ust ave þ ` 


ir 


degree program, a minimum of 90 
an accredited institution of higher 
chool can be applied to the fulfill- 
if they are acceptable by the appli- 


a Bachelor's degree in Arts or Science. A 
em is two-thirds of 


een earned in 


là Professional s 


Tequireme 
hiv... ent only 
T the gy versity 


a semester hour 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURI 


lis advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate work. Only 
Xeption 


i al re ire- 
| al Students are iccepted upon completion of the minimal require 
) E € t 
bud 
i satisfac / achievement 
je following courses must be completed with satisfactory achie e - 
ore the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All required v 
Atses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 
" *Xperimental methods and techniques of the aye. 
leu 'ology: g semester hours, including 4 hours of laboratory ; 11S X 
iut in 8eneral biology or zoology but may not include separately credited 
> «1n botany. 
ih Chemistr nay 
hog R Qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; anc 
3 prester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. = 
| p ysics: g semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
: i n e. This may be the 
mester hours in composition and literature 1i ay 
Y college course or its equivalent. : 
t required for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, 
Matics are Strongly recommended. 


nd Mathe 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Questi 1 he n ling of 
. 0 Jp » " ica I mailing ¢ 
ar: ns related to admissions, requests [Or applications, or the : E 


; ] t , lice of Imissions, 
S and credentials should be addressed to the Office of Admissic 


| 
| 
| 
ici 1111 = W.. 
“Shin Medicine, George Washington University, 1331 H Street, N | 
ston, D.C. 20005 | 


Ding Pic > er e requirements, sup- 
Vg A cant should give careful attention to the entrance requireme I 


With © Information asked for on the application and [sius ie | | 
p requi i Ter Ci be considerec | 
Pi z required credentials. An applicant cannot be cc | 
ull received: | | 
2 0 H completed Application for Admission. ; | 

D ici trans; i istrar of each college, univer- 
s Profe: "anSCripts of record from the registrar of e« 2 quae. -— 
fy ons ona School, or other medical school attended—inclu ing s | 
| 

| 

| 


he tra “clusion of transferred credits on a transcript will not serve in place 
tly jn ript from the school where the credits were earned. Applicants 
"q tendanca 

te, “Pp, ance shoul 
N eq, ‘mental trans 


d request official transcripts of record to date and 
Cripts as soon as courses are completed and grades are 


Eteo Se recommendation from the applicant's premedical advisory 
h * reu, © Teferences given in the application. iian | 
TN ation sults of the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored by the | 
MN obs Merican Medical Colleges. Information concerning this test | 
| E bli. rom premedical advisers or the Association of American 
B "t Cire S Division of Educational Measurement and Research, One | 

A heey » Washington, D.C. 20036. kics aaa | 
M 9r money order made out to George Washington University | 
of $2: to cover the cost of evaluating credentials 


Ol of 
Is Ordin 


Medicine: 
arily limi 


i "ed | 
S curriculum is such that admission with advanced 
led to the third year Applicants for admission to the 


rhe appli? 


second year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. 
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for advanced standing must dici 
ne 
1. Be or have been a regularly registered student in a school of seri 
which is a member or an affiliate member of the Association O ch 
s 


Medical Colleges. Citizens of the United States in foreign medical ; 
S program is 
ty p the 


other than those in Canada, should participate in the COTRAN: : 
sored by the Association of American Medical Colleges Information E 


program may be obtained from the Association at One Dupont Circles 


Washington, D.C. 20036. he i 
2 Bei igi i i school where | 
Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the schc , be? 


currently enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his education 


interrupted. 
3. Have completed a course of study at least equival 


ull 
ent to that " E 
for advancement to the year for which he is applying had he bee ission v 


; ; lais aii e yet a “) 
in the George Washington University School of Medicine. For ‘ochemist” | 
the second year, he must have completed all work in anatomy, must hi" 

ia af’ 
microbiology, and physiology; fo! admission to the third year, ^ ph! | 


athology am T 


finished all work in these subjects, as well as all work in P ne, * 
ine, ` | 


macology, and must have completed didactic courses Im medic 


obstetrics and gynecology, pediatrics, and psychiatry or P 

4. Have the endorsement of the dean of his schoo 

thorized delegate : xa 
zed delegate f Medical É 


S. Take the Part I Examination ol the National Board 0 į plan d 
He shoul P citise" | 


1 of medicine 


ers if he is applying for admission to the third year 
the examination in June of the year in W hich he wishe 
the United States attending foreign medical schools, other thé 
da, are required to pass all subjects of the Part 
For 


demonstrate competence in the basic sciences 
„ign medical 


vear, citizens of the United States attending fore 
those in Canada, must pass the National Board Examinatio 


schoo S, , bio” 


ns 1n 


chemistry, microbiology, and physiology 


Tr à se £ 
The application procedures are otherwise the same as the 


general instructions for idmission 


SELECTION PROCEDURES p 


c 
js as soon * " app pet 
ç nts YV? 2 
of student ‘of Test, a iot 
Admiss! rson 


The Committee on Admissions reviews credentiz 
plete. The Committee Is guided in the selection 
academic ability, the results of the Medical College 
sonal qualifications as determined by letters of 


;, on d 
locally n uld " i 


view. Applicants are interviewed regionally OF | f 
Committee. The applic 'ho is i ed to an interview * if ^ d 
ommittee. The applicant who is invited * w pr TON 
effort to keep the appointment or let the School know am gee 
ewer's report P ake av 


8 'eme ` » 4 » $ > ; m 
arrangement must be made. The intervi will not P m: 
the applicant's record. The Committee on 2¢55 


recommendation until it has been received 


Admissions noes 
In the selection p igin 


41 orl” i 

olor. religion, O! national y n 95 w^ 

ymmittee's decision as * hin two 
« is required: “of pis ! 
ol of Medic 


discrimination because of sex, race 
Each applicant is notified of the C 
An applicant who is offered a place in à clas 
to notify the Office of Admissions ol 


the Scho 
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“cept the 
Wo Week pl 
tgistrati 

Iv 
Physi 
of 


ace reserved for him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted within 
S of the date of admission. This deposit will not be refunded after 
o. n Will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester 
cal ——À the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report on 
«Ion. This report must be completed and returned to the Office 
lontb pom Of the School of Medicine by the student's physician within two 
receipt of the letter of acceptance. 


à REGISTRATION 
Bistra " 

at i 71.43 
Lp. a for the 1973-74 fall semester will be conducted from 10 a.m. to 
$ " > - 
Sth n September 5. The place of registration for the fall semester as well 


3 time . 
“Sion of 0d place of registration for the spring semester and the summer 
fourth-ve 


ar clerkships will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


1 


ave been established for the academic year 1973-74. (See 


Aplic : l Projected tuition increases for 1974-78.) 

O $25.00 
ive sal the academic year ... Rieti PETER en 3,000.00 b 
ve of EM fee, charged all students (except those granted d 

t lino rct Status) each semester 37.50 a 
Per j lon fee, for failure to register within the designated 

| aamen 777 Marre rein EE SE E E 15.00 | 
e "Payment charged for failure to make payments when due | 

geil Teinstat - Fees," below) 15.00 | 

Low for s pront fee, for reinstatement after financial encum- | 

p Vus Re npayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) 35.00 | 

| noe" tatus on fee, charged each student granted "leave of ii 

me ente 9r each semester in the School of Medicine : 86.00 | 

| G S Statue T fee, Charged each student granted "leave of ab- 

Mari ' €ach semester 3.50 | 
| ^ um LET 25.00 | 
E NEEE L PEE AE E E S 25. | 

| o m e Charged a student whose check is improperly | 

| hy ete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds 15.00 | 
MENT OF 
k FEES 


ty sa fee of $3 
| TWO On or har, 000 for the 1973-74 academic year is payable at the rate | 
NON i registration day for each semester. Students registered l 
NL on of fourth-year clerkships will be on “continuous regis- | 
| 
i 
lj 


Charoe : T 
arge until the following fall semester. No student is per- 
registration or 


ù . 

ig tay e payable 
| "iy al Money cable at the Office of the Cashier of the L niversity. Checks 

Th à ers should be made payable to George Washington Uni- 


attend classes until all charges are paid. Tui- 


ent A. 
Non ttg Accounts Offi 


S dua © for tuis 
l í , 
Ue p: ition, various fees, and room and board charges. While 
ayable in full 


ce has responsibility for billing and maintaining 


as described above, a student may sign a 
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«me Ol 

: i > time ' 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the : s Í 
registration permitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and - 


cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and th 
half on or before October 31. 1973 (for the fall semester), and 


1974 (for the spring semester) Interest at the rate of eight per a 0 
annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registra il 
the date payment 1s made. The University will not obligate itself to if the 
the student, in advance, ol the payment-due date for the second hall € 
semester charge : “over 
Students receiving tuition assistance In the form of scholarships, a {0 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm d 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charge «tanc? 
the value of the tuition awards by $525 or more Under such cirea the 
the student may be permitted to pay one half of the amount due | MT 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance py signi? 
ferred payment contract automatic 


Students who fail to make any payment when due will be 
charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the f 
eight per cent per annum Accounts which become 30 days po sally 
be financially encumbered. In the event a student's account i$ per aet 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of the deferret ify im 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office W rip 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges: rt 
plomas, and other academic information until the account i$ settled 


s ¢ 
Financial settlement will require payment In full of all amount 


versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. , "TL 
After a student has entered the course of instruction he 1$ on hi if 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the cle ation f | 
summer session is obligated for tuition due at the time o $ ps 
following fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawa 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. : y way at | 
Acceptance by the University of a student's fees d pseque? 
gate the School of Medicine to accept the student 
or summer session, and the right is reserved to require the 
student whenever, in the interest ol the student OF the 
Executive Committee of the School of Medicine deems it ae 


0 
jvisable te 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES FOR 1974-78 gt 

aj a follow EN 
Academic year tuition increases have been estimate? " Every © 0 W 
$200: 1975-76, $200; 1976-77, $200; 1977-78, $200. + js not quit 


made to keep tuition increases within these limits 
to project future economic data with certainty, an¢ 
an adjustment in this estimate 


COST OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT pict 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and studen tethoscoPr " ond ! 


3 : : ster, S 
drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, 2 
irst yeah 


eter, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: firs 
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by ‘third year, $200; and fourth year, $200 Microscopes must be provided 
' "f Student. Rentals are not available. 


any parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 
t Of the Cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
iache DUE the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., 
Alt bush’ N.H.; and [he Riggs National Bank, Wash ngton, D.C 
nitions Similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 
Ne thay. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance cover- 
He and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 


ran 
M. 


res and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
Inancial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
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DEGREES 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
l 
, } , ' icine f 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine ie 5 
the School of Medien igs 


have satisfactorily completed the requirements ol s 
A A "in es 
Plan of Instruction" on pages 17-39. including no m 


^ * Pt e 
a matriculated student 1n Medicine: osorik 
and passed satisfactorily all p^ 


described under 
four academic years of study as 
have completed all required courses 


examinations. 


HONORS of 
cei 


r-vear medical course 


A candidate who has completed the fou f 
t or more 0 É cul! 


the grade of H (Honors) in courses totallin bi 
number of semester hours he has taken may be recommended PY iih pis" 


Executive Committee ol the School ot Medicine for graduation 


tion." 


g 50 per cen 


ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE " 


nces, ? pM 
Arts an 


COMBINED BACHELOR OF 
of Arts and Scie 


In cooperation with Columbian College 
Bachelor of / 


curriculum leading to the combined degrees ot 
Medicine is offered , . the cam ug 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor ol A: (a V 
must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college Pian C 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed 1n ~ um UP? yj 
of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculu "ne SP 
factory completion ot the fourth year of the medic: 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


~ NE 
COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDIC! 4A 
anm the © 
Medicine cooperate kn c bie? 
grams leading "2 
Medicine in the » rmac 
pathology: po y 


The departments o! the School of 
School of Arts and Sciences In offering pro 
grees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, 
physiology. 
Students in the 


grees of Master of Science and Doctor of 
School of Arts 


apply f°" 
ust meet 
s. ( the 


e 


School of Medicine W ho wish to 
Medicine m 
and Science 
y 
enter. | 


for admission to the Graduate 
ommended by the chairman of the department and | 
uate School of Arts and Sciences and the Medical € 
The Master of Science degree program consists of ? 7. hours?’ . quf qy 
ter hours which includes a thesis (equivalent to 6 semesien, cis, e , 7 
ter of Science degree program which does not include " he de atf. ot 
semester hours of graduate course work is determine optio? 
program without the thesis is not an individual student € urs 
able in every department 
A maximum of 12 semester hours ol credit ! 
pleted as a part of the Doctor 0j Medicine degree ** 


or gradua 
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3 b 1 > > » >. 
ward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the require 
e of the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of work, 
ding à thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic medical 


i ; " ~~ » > 
hie normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate 
Ol of Arts and Sciences 


mth PROGIAN FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
F PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 

m aPeration With the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual program 

Dottor o : 9 qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine and 

X? llosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfilled for 

e degrees are identical to those currently and separately established in 


In Sol of Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Order to ente 


Ply 
ad for and gain 


UM Chool of 


r the dual degree program, à prospective student first. must 
admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Medicine separately through established procedures. Upon 
"te ae both Schools, he may then apply for affiliation with the dual 
"der Program, Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed 
“More y J'risdiction Of à departmental Doctoral Committee and is available 
A gt ot fifty research fields : «t own 
Ng Working toward these degrees may apply a maximum ot 24 ned 
K of 75 oF approved work taken in the School of Medicine toward t e 


* of Philo ester hours required to complete the requirements for the Doc- 
ited in Sophy degree, Twenty-four hours of this requirement must be 
Mie Braduate course 


hee enr 2urses during periods when the student is not obligated to 

tion Ollment in the School of Medicine, i.e., during summer sessions, 

K the Od, etc. The final 24 semester hours of dissertation research to- 

wer of o f Philosophy degree may begin concurrently with the final 
aj S'aduate course work. The estimated expected time for completion 

am is 6 years. 

ER 


ROF Serm, 
det SCIENCE ^ND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY REQUIREMENTS 
Tp. aileg m. 

NN d ''Quireme 
n Vyity are st 


nts for the 
ated in the Un; 


: IS available 
Ington 


degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
lergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the 
at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Niversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


FINANCIAL AID 
ta ; 
t 


, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 


' Medicine. Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should 
© Of the Dean of the Medical Center, George Washing- 
t treet, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 


‘arr Men 


i torial Fellowship Fund (1965). By bequest 
r Trustee 


of the | niversity. The income from this fund 
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the Geoff 


provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, OI medical research àt 


Washington University Hospital. yest if 
Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By beq up” 
this fund ^ | 


of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from " 
aduate § 


memory 
sursuing postgr 


$2,000, may be used to assist students who are | 
research, preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine. d. th 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the 
income may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tul í el 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the ` 


d be filed with the Chairman of the Depar 


icine. Application shoul 

Surgery no later than March 1. , ,staplis 
Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship ases 

by bequest of Mrs Robin Miller for the study of cardiov ascular dist del A 
Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967)-— ee à al” 

nually to a student in the School of Medicine for research in cancel f 

diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. i erning o 
U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants. Information o of the p 


ilable at the 


ing grants in fields of the medical sciences is ava 


of the Medical Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships awarded to students in the School m 

academic vear unless otherwise specified. Each holder must ca ip is avi 
. . . . . " ars 

ule of academic work during the period for w hich the scholar. the 


Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be 


of the Dean of the Medical Center no later than March * pe 
academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded. " „ndatiot ft 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) jr mu 
Scholarship.—Awarded to a student on the basis of financial "P "ul 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. rtial ! hoo 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—^ P other ^" 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne às à memorial to her " it 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital artial s wo 


Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946). ^^ P mother: pa f 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to het ip » 
«of outstanding S* n r0 ess i 


to a woman in the School of Medicine P e he 1 ped j 
, of medicine plis {0 
ta yall j 


and promise, who intends to make the practice "in es 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholars T ded ann oct p 
family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. i form? 
student in the School of Medicine on the basis of academ in, Od 
need. „q schola! - sc 
Everett Lamont Bradley S holarship (1954).—A pore uden! jn! 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memor) of her son, P yes 0 gt 
of Medicine. ded at the red its 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Prov! e «hips are ? p? 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine The scholar nade to 


Ajo dt en i 
by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should "BU ge 


A : , jecem"^, ule 
of the Dean of the Medical Center no Jater than De Availabe 


Joseph Collins Foundation 5 holarships ! 
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Stud 
on upon application through the Office of the Dean of the Medical 


Q orge Washington University Medical Alumni Se holarships (1965).—One 

Schoo} oe warship awarded to a student in each of the four classes of the 
eal, picdicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. , 

Medicine t passions Scholar ship Program (1966).— Aw arded by the School of 

Nuirieg E Students who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 89-920. 
lo y: ould be directed to the Associate Dean for Student Affairs. 

uy EUN Hines Scholarship (1968)—Established by friends, students, and 

dent, the School of Medicine as a memorial to the wife of a medical 


Kiwi, 

in yes of Washington S. holarship Fund (1958).—Three tuition scholar- 
Sidney D» to students in the School of Medicine 

Videntes On ; Levine Scholarship Fund (1971).—Established to assist medical 
Medic $ * basis of need and academic performance. 

M Student Research Si holarships and Traineeships.—For student par- 
ti 


IN Teges the research programs of the School of Medicine or special train- 
> „earch methods 


activity - 

We yy QU during the 
le facu] curing the 
Ein R 
y the à In accord; 
Nora artments r 
NUM Y the Na 
arships h 


Research scholarships are ordinarily awarded for full- 
summer months; research traineeships support part- 
academic year. Scholars are “matched” with members of 
ince with their mutual interests. Trainees are designated 
sponsible for the programs. These programs have been 
tional Institutes of Health. In addition a number of re- 
ave been made available through the Washington Heart 


“has, p 
T er Medical Scholarship Program (1962).— -Established to financially 
wool of M13, the School of Medicine. 

lonors ^ ^; Scholarship Fund (1948).—Established by gifts of vari- 
hing” Perry ton awards in the School of Medicine. 


N d Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).— Established by 
09] of c aSsmates. 


Iq edicine 
le, er J, Whim 9n the basis of need and academic performance 
SJ, Whis ‘man Scholarship (1966).—A partial scholarship by bequest of 


sma A ‘ < ee 
n for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine. 


Awarded annually to a second-year student in the 


MN 
Wo IN Q 
I" MEN SCHOLARSHIP FU 


‘yi lum i 
| À of inoan Women Scholars} 


NDS 


ups are awarded to women students on the 
and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have com- 
NU hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 
Addressed p ot A letter of application for these scholarships 
: „to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care 
George W ashington University, W ashington, D.C. 
| cha P. 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the 
lege ty; Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following 
arship Fund (1967).—A $10,135 fund for tuition aid, 
m LEM 1 n Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University. 
er Pare OF tuition. ilson Memorial Se holarship Fund (1926).—A 
| nts, On aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 
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LOAN FUNDS 
antee prog 


1 Loan Guare 
ester 


American Medical Association Medical Ł ducatior 
first sem 


(1960). Available to medical school students (bevond the 
medicine). 

Catherine Breen Student Loan Fun 
School of Medicine in honor of Miss € 


i of the 
1 (1972) Established by alumni to h 


an 
atherine Breen, forme! Assistà didat? 


Dean of the Medical Center Available to needy students who are ca 

for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications should be made 

George Washington University Medical Alumni Association by Mf 
Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962) Established y 

Carr for loans to students in the School of Medicine : oa fit 
Health Professions Student Loan Program This fund is available ! tof Ü 


time student pursuing a course o! study leading to the degree 0*7 pol 
al or ont 
an 


Medicine. Interns, residents students engaged 
sional training, and students enrolled in programs of study o! 
leading to the degree mentioned above are not eligible 

A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States 


eration status and personal plans as to indicate that he inten ü 
yf the am t 


manent resident ol the l nited States, (2) be in need c 
3 i FO xi sta IDS 0 
and (3) be in goo stan T ir ted 


to be able to pursue his course of study, 
ons shoul 


School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applicati e 

the Associate Dean for Student Affairs : dent’ in 
Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund (1956) Available for loans 1o sr ‘el 

School of Medicine vajlable to ^ 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Loan Fund (1972)-- -Aval'? eat y 


5, 0 
; grou S, 
students who are women, members of designated minority £T P sqizens " 


dents of counties of less than 50,000 population, and who are W. K 

United States. d plished by" 
W. K. Kellogg Medical S« hool Loan I und (1942). EX. essi? 

Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan vsdid Mrs NA 


Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) Established by frien ersit?^ A Im 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at t e Univ 1 eno 
$250, payable prior f , 

Application S 


zin ef 
Student I x Chas- pti 


gency fund for loans up to 
with interest rate of 3 per cent per annum 


the Director or Associate Director ol the Office ot - d 
Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953) Establishe : i? 
a me 
Co., Inc. : : tablished z Muf 

School of Medicine Loan F und (1951).—^ fund ici pae v pos’ 
school students and augmented by bequest from the established y Í 

Sutherland Medical 5« hool Loan Fund (1941).—Es git’ 
Sutherland. E plish 

. a : k — Esta 

W. E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967). 

Mrs. Alice D. Wrather in memory of her husband. 
i 


PRIZES 
d nd y 
American Medical W omen's Association Ine., Prize: x 
lical | | A : 
academically in the Mr wom? 
ze of $100 Is awardee 


1g class 


annually to each woman ranking 
graduation class. An additional pri 
the highest scholastic ranking in het graduati! 
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^ Samuel M. 


of and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967) Established in memory of 
a -&88or Be ~ 


rnhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of 
ale reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the 
ass of the School of Medicine who has attained a commendable 
ge and understanding of the field of female endocrinology. 

iting Class ‘reed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the gradu- 
he Ney in k the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional pro- 
Walter LS Siia of preventive medicine. 

“ating Class ceman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student in the grad- 
Mgina ELS the School of Medicine who submits the best essay based on 
Al estigation. 


Mh 3 Witz Prize (1959).—A prize of $100 awarded annually to a senior 
Ose demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. 

n Universi ood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The George Washing- 
NU Medic, Medical Society, now known as The George Washington Uni- 
Kating ni Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the 
| lity in à; ASS Of the School of Medicine who has demonstrated outstanding 
lacoh; Pathology, 

lim " Medi al Society 


o Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr. Abra- 
y l, the f ! 
tat ounder 


lua. Y 00 a Member of pediatrics practice in the l nited States Awarded 
H onstrate o r of the graduating class of the School of Medicine who 
à oware Kane 4E anding ability in pediatrics 
hyp Mory 5» i. King Obstetrical Societ; Prize (1937). Established 
tors in the Ses ward Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as 
‘ating class agen Medicine. Awarded annually to a member of the 
Lan No Stetrics : ta School of Medicine who has demonstrated outstanding 
|E rag, Medica] pupy 9 ecology. 
xp dat; cl ublications Prize. Awarded annually to two members of 
Uys of nc who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The 
ations Sraduate’s choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 


s. Law : 
n vson Prize 957 j . > iche , - 
KM ^ Memory rize (1957) A prize of $100 established by Mrs. 


Ming y, Staff of th $ her husband, who was a distinguished member of the 
e Univer ~ 
Niversity, Presented annually to a member of the gradu- 


© has i ff i 
Ben; Synecoloo demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstet- 


ly, Jami, 


‘% i "3 

Hat veto ester Prize (1966) Established by a grateful patient in 

ae ally a c, Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine Award- 

ej; Mlstan EE Of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 

mA , Medicine ^ Ord and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 
li 0, : 

ias py Book Prize. Aw, PE CL z 1 : 
Of th o arded annually to four members of the grad 


ar : 
alu 5 adute, sidered Outstanding by their classmates. The prize con- 
|a ded a Neviase P of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
Ride nally to t tyad in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 
Ne” Org, Written SD" In the School of Medicine who scores the high- 
be Of the rize ‘leas, and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery. 
hoy à ating cl; /).—By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 
: ass of the School of Medicine who has the high- 


. ^n Ome 
ga Watch and a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 
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the mod 


ating € "T 
i ual? , | 
annua s 


exemplifies the ideals of 


ber of the graduating class who best 
by vote of the gradu 


American physician. The winner 1$ chosen 


William G Schafhirt Prizi (1960) By bequest $200 awarded T 
»«« 2 y O 
the senior student in the School ol Medicine for the best original essay 
on some medical subject ol current public interest ‘wed plag” 
Upjohn Achievement Prize —A prize of $200 and an inscr! pr "| 
awarded annually to à member of the graduating class selected by ement 
: achieve 
classmates on the basis ol outstanding scholastic and personal achie 
REGULATIONS 
ATTENDANCE " 
on O 
x as been 
A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration ha: ; 

i "o cu. 
pleted and fees due have been paid Regular attendance 1S requir 
GRADES vit 

` ylete 
H—Honors; P— Pass; F—Failure; IP—In Progress; ] .—Incom[ le 
» » i 
draw. al by « 
a subject, às determine 5 pM 


Those students whose performances In 
a very high caliber, and who, I d geli 


partment concerned, are ol 
of intellectual curiosity, 


demonstrated those qualities 


pline which clearly set them apart from the majority " 
assigned the grade ol H (Honors). weet t e y 
The grade of P (Pass) will be assigned to all students who em de aru 
mum standards of performance in à subject às determine y p 
concerned, unless they are entitled to the grade of H ( Honors): . 5 10 mee! " 
The grade of F (I ailure) will be assigned when à student AE the deh 
minimum standards of performance im à subject às determine ject "m " 
ment concerned. A student receiving the grade of F In any d im "n 
advance to the work of the following vear until he has comp roved by 
recommendations of the Committee on Scholarship 4S are à M 
Facultv Executive Committee of the School of Medicine. — t0 sud d 
The grade of IP (In Progress) will be assigned temporar 3 The go in! 
courses which require more than one semester for complete ihe cours 
IP will be converted to a definitive grade upon completion * mu 
subsequent semester. tudent fails i 
The grade of / (Incomplete ) will be assigned when à > le to the ° a n 
l for reasons acct ptable ; M A 


plete all the required work in a course 


Dean for Student Affairs 4 student in the 
of the following year until cti changet ats 
automate fourt 


first and 


proceed into the work 


moved; if not removed, a erade of / will be > 
of F (Failure) after one year. A student in the third oF is yn 
remove a grade of / prior to graduation "C tuden" | gu 

The grade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only whe a >an fo il 
to continue in school for reasons acceptable to the Assoc" such 4 a A 
Affairs (such reasons may not include poor scholarship): tor stude” ao 
be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate pet he course ° 
within a period of two years, and he may repeat for CF” 

grade of W. 


in which he had been assigned the 
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P 

ROBATION 

p dent Who receives grades of F in courses totalling 6 or more nens 
s -S i £ > "n 

ls in one semester will be placed on academic probation for the P yn 

pter, A student who while on probation receives a grade of "UN 

MSC Will be Continued on probation for the following semester. 


ho exceeds three semesters, consecutive or otherwise, on pro- 
ter “) who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more somes. 
ta S in any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in — 
| ys 8 More than 20 semester hours of work in the School of merit T 
Co Whose academic achievement is otherwise considered rde Sia A - 
titer on Scholarship will not be allowed to continue in the School c 
: ‘dicing é 

b 

Mines: à 
qj nations, Which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during 

the end of ean, 

Al nd of each semester. . P^ 

bay dents in the School of Medicine are required to take the Part I a 
filin e aminations of the National Board of Medical I eg er A — 

attain a i - i une must re- 

| Aat the Main a Passing average for the Part I examination in 


Side ic amination In September of the same year and will be registered on | 
c Em A 
Probation for the following semester 


" DISHONESTY 
Rade "s dishonesty 
F or t e cou 
acy ty t 
Sion fro Xecutive 


| 
e University for a stated period, at the end of which time he 


M i J T > Fac 'cutive Com- 
Of the cr Teadmission, (| pon approval of the Faculty Exec: 


On the part of any student will result in a disciplinary | 
| 

sa ici ' grade of “ >—Academic 
ity" win 99! of Medicine, the disciplinary grade of “Failure—Acade | 
| 
l 


>C » y f 
irse involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
Committee of the School of Medicine, result in his sus- 


Wi recorded for the course involved. A student so suspended 
Ithdra n 


i : as 
from all other courses except those in which all work ha 


-—Application for graduation must be filed in the 


bester of at and the fee must be paid at the time of registration for the | 
li, cence ^s he senior year. | 
MCN raduation A candidate is required to be present at the € | 
s i 2 > c . " = . * » ve 
“Dean, ESS written application for graduation in absentia is approve | 
T 
in, ISS STUDENTS 
tive erved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
ht f : 


: f | 
ass or classes, whenever, in the interest of = | 
University Administration deems it advisable. 


niversity, the 


ta 
rx vs 
» 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES : 
| The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve F Ip 
| to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 

into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


„holl 
| Mp NUT ; ams with? 
| The right is reserved by the University to make changes 1n programs 
| notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 

RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS ihe 
2 ed bY 
| An Appendix (pages 177 _79) contains regulations recently approve 
University's Board of Trustees. 
" ON 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATI " 
$ 


o keep i fy 


In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting odii us or 


dent's record confidential and out ol the hands of those who W 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy mus ity i the 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the commun” 3 
legitimate endeavors note p 
| No information concerning a student will be released except as tly pol 
| 1. Information such as whether or not the student is curren rees ea 
dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; dest d; ho 
(if any), date, major field or area of concentration, and honors 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, 9 
| rollment, and class; verification of signature; name and add e 
| guardian. d instituti?" p 
| 2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to reco " various 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to t cation, "rg 
| nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, - thorizatió? gti 
Additional information will be released only on written aU ed, the 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena de subpot? 
| dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified an t 
| be referred to the University's legal counsel. i access to 
Government investigative agencies have no inherent right e reseh 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly ident" the info 


dbe 
en 


| A . : » given 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be gv 
listed under No. 1, above. 
| 
| STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
; signed," 
linic dS 5, jg 


|| The Student Health Service is a general outpatient € "nis Servi 

students registered on campus with their health needs. p ,iiding): s p% 

at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memoria "9 aum. 0 to 12^ 
m. 


yu : se ve om 
Physicians are present during the academic year fron m9 
and fro mme 


from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, * the SU " 
on Saturday. This schedule is also maintainec E i : 
except that the evening closing hour Monc 


j during “ 
lay through " 
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D . 

ma "ring hours when the 
AY cont 
Shey y 


entity t 


Student Health Service is closed, on-campus students 
act consulting physicians for advice connected with illness or emer- 
calling 223-2200 (the Medical Bureau) 
hemselves 


Sici > > 
Stud ĉlan-on-cal], For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the 
M closed, students may go to the E mergency Room of 
Spital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care 


lees are the responsibility of the student 
ents must be 


currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
ent : 


at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently en- 

Cal be > has severed his connection with the University is ineligible - 
% esire nefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may engage, if he 

R; Physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be responsible 
of the ^ v^ charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside 
Merle went Health Service (for example, laboratory and X-ray work and 
dent y,.PeCialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the 


thar ithin the Student Health Service. there will be only a few small 
"etseag E Some Services, such as materials for an allergy injection series, 
Any st MUunizations, and certain other services, 

horou; adent Who in 


tends to train for an athletic team is required to pass a 


Neiva , Medical examination. The University is not responsible for injuries 


Depa In intercolle 


ttment Slate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the 
of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 
Ray 
T 
AND ee 
lle g ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


ty, N an cH Service Office has arranged for Health and Accident insur- 
| “rage are "ftis basis, for full-time students. Arrangements for insurance 
A cription © responsibility of the student. The University assists in the 
"i , Process by administering application cards and collecting fees 
fin; m registration Periods. The deadline for enrollment for coverage 
The fee . Of the late registration period 
vides coverage on a 6-month basis September through 
Subscribing for the fall, and March through August for 
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j " 
those subscribing for the spring. The coverage !5 effective, with minor v 
tions (see available folder), whether the student is at the University, 4 n 
or elsewhere. The fee charged at each official registration period W! pl 
payment required for full coverage for à 6-month period and must 
in full at the time of subscription sura 

The policy contract is between the individual student and the ! 4 

carrier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accep "v 
type of medical coverage. Details of the policy are contained in à 
able at the Student Health Service Office. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS i: 
l 


a comprehensiv 


The students V to pel? 


All first-year students are required to have 
tion prior to admission to the School of Medicine. 
of significant findings and advised regarding such measures 


as W! 


them maintain a high standard of health. is C 
3 1 a m »rculos 6 

In addition medical students benefit from the complete Tube il gude” 

g Program which the School maintains. Under this progra ion f 

i- è " ttent! (eo 


-necial 8 

receive tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special danges ue 
w " 

to reduce to a minimum the hich pr 


iseases fOr 


Findin 


chest specialists as is necessary 
tuberculosis. Students are immunized against those d 


prophylaxis exists 


RESIDENCE HALLS m; 


i - i i ee halls i$ © got 
Complete information concerning the University S residence ity washi”? y 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington Univers ^ obtain ion 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing — peser? 
this Office and at the Office of the Dean of the Medical Center 

for private housing must be made by students. 


HONOR SOCIETIES oo! 
„ey, Member oof 

Alpha Omega Alpha. National Honor Medical Society. ified by » 
third- and fourth-year classes meeting the qualifications vx sbi 


:  mbership* i 
or election to membership wing Uf! e dl 


stitution of the Society are eligible f 
; ri udents sho 


William Beaumont Medical Society Medical st ctive 
ity for medical writing and research are elected by the à ats 1, 
: J 
society. an StU 
r , : 3 : um G fifteen. i 
Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society. The des in theif 
n the highest gf? 


third- and fourth-year classes who maintai 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. d 
Me - di s a E i an r 
Smith-Reed-Russell Society. Students of the third ing 40 P 
have received the grade of H (Honors) !n geet 
more of their total semester hours are eligible for men 


- TIES a 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND LIBRARY F ACE? pen ^ s 
adan TERN Un! 
The new $25.5 million School of Medicine Y^ Lx near the 
the 


Relocation O 


the University campus in 1973. 
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CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Hospi : 

tt will bring students directly to the clinical center at the outset of their 

ree ctor 4 seven-story Walter G. Ross Hall of Science and the adjoining 

Mir i ^ Himmelfarb Medical Library have been designed for scientific 

there A pleasant and tunctional surroundings. In the School of Medicine | 
NN th conventional lecture halls and an unconventional amphitheater f| 
tand where students seated at their benches with their own materials at 


loors are „Participate in or observe demonstrations or lectures. Two of the 


ad houses yctional, four are for research. One floor separates these areas 
"Mer expert din labs, medical illustration, and audio-visual support services 
\ le animal utm for all levels of teaching. | | 
iding lins laboratories are noteworthy. Quarantined animals are kept in a [| 
ch Tesearch low ground level. Other animal rooms are stacked vertically on | 
‘tenable an Sor and serviced by their own elevators. Facilities are steam- 

Hi Cages are self-cleaning, making them virtually odor-free. 


Immelf. - kr | 
"at ed; elfarb Library facilities range from a historical room containing ul 


k 
Ia] g . : | 

sty aa Surgical texts to an audio-visual center designed for the latest | 
Projection cetaan techniques. It incorporates movie and slide film, sound I 
v the peeording, as well | 

0 € hospit: e : à; 
80, „Ospital or clinic, The Library s volume capacity is expandable 

mg 0, with ' À | 
e di 
D 


re 1,500 Periodicals. The Library has access to MEDLINE, the 
ndati ^ access in à; 


as a closed circuit system to pick up video- 


formation retrieval system developed by the Lister Hill 


0 : 
« ational Library of Medic 
fp p Nch o ator brary of Medicine. 
th Use e Medical Library is maintained in the University Hospital d 
* resident Physicians, interns, and students | 
1 
Yu. CLINICAL FACILITIES | | 
"lini at the Ga f | 
EN xperieno re Washington University School of Medicine receive 
ick Builg; at the University Hospital, the University Clinic, the | f 
ding, and : ; n 


LOS affiliated hospitals. Hu 
The G 1 WASHINGTON 1 
W tha 1 or8e Wash; 
wy Eugene M hin 


NIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND CLINIC | 


ston University Hospital.—This 550-bed hospital, includ- 

d: n, Is adjacent to the School of Medicine. Staffed H 

Vedia, and "cal faculty, it is the primary teaching facility for the iy 
house staff. It is fully approved by the American | | 

and the ? merican Hospital Association, the American College 

tly 20 tbe Accrea: merican College of Surgeons, through the Joint Com- 

3 ^0, "relation of Hospitals. Annual admissions number a prox- 

Visits pe, While the ES. m. — 


M Universi Year. atson W. Wise Emergency Pavilion receives about 
ork uY Hospital ; ^ ! 
«pd edures ed " €quipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Complex 
it acil, tra ws as kidney dialysis, cardiac catheterization, open- | 
we tich ap e, kci ities ooy» and total hip replacements are included in its | 
à. With p *qui 75 Include a surgical suite of 10 operating rooms, two | 
Acti ith overhe 
lon e 


Surg} ad galleries w e , i- 

The » and Tica] teams ^ - galleries where observers may communi 

M Unive View the intric; serve the electronic patient monitoring system 
"Bue Y. Clinic. un surgical procedures below. 

ial Building oY Clinic is housed in the 13-story 

ing adjacent to the University Hospital. Clinic 
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y 
""-— n . ;ailable- $ 
facilities for each hospital service and for cancer detection are availabe w 
dents are assigned for instruction in the University Clinic. Visits of am 
patients to the Clinic are approximately 90,000 a year ke pull 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building. 
1! primate 


houses the multitest health screening facility, the surgicé ri 
gineering ope". facil 


and cancer research. The Department of Clinical En his 
for computerized diagnostic data. In UP 


n 
i ated 
the results are ta ul 


ultramodern multitest facility 

patients undergo a battery of automated tests; 

computer technology and presented to physicians for clinical analyse al 
This building also houses the automated patient information sys in 

MEDLAB, a computerized system that gathers and disseminates e 

physiological data on critically ill patients in the University Hospità" 


AFFILIATED HOSPITALS fiv 
; the 
p e à; à; ee : » of the 
Children's Hospital National Medical Center.—Children $, heer P x 
pediatric health care centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient at unit: gj 
- - À "- ‘ — a | an adolesce". 420 
ing a specialized referral intensive care nursery anc ar . of l^ f 
sxcesS ; 
and Treatment Center handles 1n exo aH P 
Medic! à ric cle 


ambulatory Diagnostic i 
School of ! 


visits a vear. Children's is the major base for the 


ment of Child Health and Development, and for the assigned Fg health a 
lerkships in various aspects of € i pl 


ship and a variety of elective c nly tO ish 
Columbia Hospital for Women.—This hospital, situated 2 Georg? W y 
is utilized by medical students 4 ~ lum. 


ington University for clinical training 1n obstetrics and gynecolo? ost 
Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for residency training . prt 
and Gynecology in the George Washington University ? 
District of Columbia General Hospital —The Distric 
Hospital, one of the largest general hospitals in the country, IS 
cility for students in the School of Medicine. jt is the P 
The hospital has a bed capacity of approximately 950. i 


from the University Hospital, 
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facility 
i for the care of the indigent sick of the community Annually, the out- 

Patients arimen has over 193,360 clinic visits approximately 98,300 
Ospita] “gister in the emergency room, and 22,600 are admitted to the 
days, ^. id the fiscal year 1972, the hospital had a record of 228,453 inpatient 
(ute medical ed largest emergency service in the District, where a variety of 

airfay EL surgical problems are examined and treated. 

Uni Spital.—This new and already expanding 530-bed voluntary com- 
inica] fervi ng hospital serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides all 
‘dmitteg Vices including psychiatry. Each year over 20,635 patients are 
9.200 pe - 0 babies delivered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 
“fers a une examined and treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital 
tic pene Internship program, a School of Medical Technology, and 
» “icin I$ for a School of Practical Nursing. Students of the School of 


wie MC Serve . . 

Pairt: H erve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. 

When OSPital is an 

Na, OBY in 
an, 

Meg: al N 


ty teachi 


© George Washington University Medical Center Program 
aval Medical Center. The Naval Hospital at the National Naval 
LIS of , Sethesda, Maryland, is a 750-bed general hospital offering a 
È lca ^ Ks Clalized services, clinical research, and educational programs. 
Pendents, provided to active duty and retired military members and their 
is. 55 Well a for. major referral center for thoracic and cardiovascular sur- 
s resi Inc vencer therapy The teaching staff directs a complete intern- 
Op Elizabeths program in 21 specialties 
ha * in 1 ss Hospital. St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of 
Me » I$ a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the De- 
; Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides for the 
NAE are n Beneral well-being of approximately 6,000 patients of 
fy Dit to Mee resident, The facility includes a completely approved General 
... © Needs for medical and surgical care and functions with a 
hospital plus attending physicians in various special- 
ains an up-to-date medical library. 
George Washington University utilize the facilities of 
àl psychiatric training. Opportunities for research are 
live arrangement with the National Institute of Mental 
E Bou. tates Public Health Service. 
| hi, > eurolo TOR Hospital—tin addition to the medical. surgical, 
| "gi » this 700- Bical, tubercular, and physical medicine and rehabilitation 
I, fen P arch prog o Pital has a large outpatient program; an extensive 
Be pal dialysis.” Sram; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy, 
Woy Tch Lap iate abolic program; and a specially designed Administra- 
y. 


vizabeths dents of 
m by a "d clinic 
| ya of the q7 Pera 

Cleran, , Died S 


Neg ? 
t OSpit A A EL. E 
| hj he areata Pital Center. This 843-bed private, voluntary institution 


t ch. ; area through a triad of activities: patient care, 
| &y Datis the Uniteg St: : ^ enter is the tenth busiest of more than 7,000 
Mt admicc: - Slates and the second busiest private hospital in terms 

M mw ecl active emergency service cares for more than 
| tios tics for ab the 50 clinics provide all major clinical service 
lo àn 3 ^ 65,400 Outpatients and 31,740 inpatients yearly. 

Iw ganized ; approved internship and residency program, the 
Ica] ,IStruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray tech- 


Cretaries . 
“es, and other health-related vocations. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICAL CENTER 


James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Acting Dean of the Medical Center — pedi" 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E.. B.C.E., Associate Dean of the ! - 
Center, for Administrative Affairs fo! 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center 
Clinical Affairs; Medical Director 0f the University Hospital i ca 
Clarence Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical 
tor Research 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D.. Associate Dean of the 
for Student Affairs pedi 
John Patrick Naughton, B.S., M.D., Acting Associate Dean of the 
Center, for Academic A fairs 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B-A., M.D., Medical Director of the U™ 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator Jor Clinical Affairs ity po 
Phillip Whitney Spaulding, B.A., M.S., Administrator of the 
ital ins 
Paul Walter Joy, B.A., M.S., Associate Administrator for Clinical "i j 
Donald Knox Hames, B.S., Budget Officer of the Medical Center dical cet 
Thomas James Carroll, B.B.A., Associate Budget Officer of the Med! 
Isabella Frances Young, M.S., Librarian of the Medical Center 


Medical C. 


Mr. Birnbaum 
eA VIROS 


4a 


Dr. Mille! 
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COMMITTEES 
acy 
| VULTy EXECUTIVE 


| 5C. Adki 
| Parrott, He J.P. 


COMMITTEI 


Adams, F.D. Allan, G.A. Kelser. Jr H.G. Mandel, R.H 


7 : : 
UG." Rizzoli, Mario W erner, M.D. Paul (House Staff Representative), 
* VIO > 

Oster (Student Ré presentative) 


MMT EE 

Robe 
tt Ke 

Milton Keimowitz (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, Paul Calabrisi, D.H Glew, Jr., 

WG, .usack, Marilyn Koering, John LaRosa, A.M. Margileth, Joan Sealy, 


0 T! . 
dD, Wi apkins, G.A. Walker, Katherine Thomas (Student Representative) 
On (Student Representative) 


ON ADMISSIONS 


My, 

| ATTER ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Gordon Avery, L.T. Bowles, Marie ( assidy, O.W 
one, HG llton Gusack, W.N., Jensen, P.I Kenmore, R.A. Kenney, M.J. Ma- 
i Piemme, G.H. Reifenstein, Carolyn Robinowitz, J.C 
Tsangaris, G.V. Vahouny, Cathryn Kaiser (Student 
`. Ripley (Student Representative), P.M. Sarafan (Student 
- Shapiro (Student Representative), Arthur D. Kirsch (ex 


Repre RS. Snell, N. 
Drese À en, N.T 
Native 
Repre eave), R.C 


Sentatiy a 
"ficio ative), S.L 


Qi ath (Chair vm 
Nan, Ry aman), E.N. Albert, Alexander Breslow, Milton Corn. H.M 
: àufman, J.G, Randolph, Elizabeth Tidball 


Mos an), G.P. August, K.L. Becker, S.H. Danovich, M.J. 
"igi Stevens C.A. Lowe, A.E. Parrish, P.O. Periman, Melvin Reich. 
v ' “ario Werner, A.D. Rabinowitz (Beaumont Society Repre- 


N 
trary and A, o UCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
i udio-visua] Services) 
irio (Chai 
N ^ Corda yn Halla Brown, T.C. Chalmers, Michael McCally, 
‘eR Daniel Y ing Mohler, Mary Louise Robbins, C.S. Tidball, Benny 


E > Yeu, Isabella Young, Elizabeth Adams (Student Representa- 
wy tudent Representative) 

IT 
| ty. BE ON CONTIN 


à UING ME Purses à 
| s rede (Chair, x AL EDUCATION 

RN Son, JI Man’ J.A. Curtin, D.W. Delaney, F.C. Derrick, Jr., 
| *e) ~ Tapers, jy y tow: William Newman, J.J Rheingold, A.B. Rosen- 
aM ~- “lmmerman, David Caldwell (House Staff Representa- 
| 

athe Tite 


Nae Pre 

re mem 

| Lm sident for are for the academic year 1972-73 
ent Of the Medica Affairs, the Dean and 


Associate Deans of the Medical Center, 


*dica] Al 
officio members of all committees 


umni Association are ex 
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COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Chairman), P.( Adkins, R.A. Kenney, W.S. McCune 7 
Parrott, T.M. Peery, F.A Villarreal (Student Representative 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Mervy 


, BE 
l 
Jobn , 


F.C. Derrick, Jr. (Chairman), F.D. Allan, Marion Corddry, 
Dennis Falk, S.M. Fox IIT, M J. Halberstam, M.C. Korengold, 
R.A. Noble, Frances Weed, M.D. Manley (Student Representative) 


STEERING COMMITTET ON DATA PROCESSING wil?! 


W.S. Yamamoto (Chairman), C.H. Klingenmaier, V.F. Ludewig. ^'^" 
J.C. Rios, C.S. Tidball, Mario Werner 


COMMITTEE ON ANIMAL FACILITIES 0 pet 


" pu 
J.A. Straw (Chairman), J.M. Bailey, Marie Cassidy, W.L. Joseph. 


man, B.C. Zook 


COMMITTEE ON RESE ARCH FACILITIES re 


. parish, Gam 
C.A. Lowe (Chairman), W.L. Joseph, H.G. Mandel, A.E. Parrish, 


well 


STUDENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
p6” 


; aiser, 
Susan Bane, R.D. Burk, J.E Davis, R.C. Gloster, € athryn Kaise 


Marilyn Mets, F.A. Villarreal 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


| ig 
GEN 
i ERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
F OB 


JECT y 
at th mm OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 
| Promote t _ of charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 

Hligipi. « Beneral welfare of the University. 

E nd left ma Y those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
ty. Member eae uversity in good standing, or any person who is or has 
| MI Of the n: teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
© mem ard of Trustees of the l niversity. Active members are those 
le 4 TS of he Geo - current contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life 
mni Associati s Washington University General Alumni Association, 
rt Prog n of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
| Nog Alumni O Em. 
Ms N, rr E ` in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Án; Or Occupati, 4 urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of 
l. on and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


ORG 
| The E WASHINGTON 


4 ige Wach: 

| a cont Shington University Me 
| Tye Penity ya Pe or 
hoi stated s Society 
Min, Eni; P nds the Association are as follows: “This shall be a non- 
Hay ine Services da donal in scope, whose Objectives shall be to provide 
Mr. €dicing bad the alumni of the George Washington University 
RN the » 9r furthering the art and science of medicine, research, 
tain icine, its ac gay of the George Washington University 
mai € nts, the George W ashington University Hospital 


UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


dical Alumni Association, incorporated 
ation previously known as the George Washing- 


Association consists of all graduates of the School 


[x rm Schoo} ee and, on application, past members of the teach- 
9 ad edicine who hold doctoral degrees; Doctors of 
n ; One Or more years of postgraduate training in the 
itun. 9f th niversity Hospi : : i 

| Tents e Student eral ospital. Junior membership consists of all 
à" Medic Y of the School of Medicine during the time they 
| . al Alumni Associ 


ation maintains an office in the School of Medi- 
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OFFICERS FOR 1972-73 


President —Marvin P. Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
President Elect. —Donald H. Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 
First Vice President—Dee R. Parkinson, M.D 1943 
Second Vice President John F. Mermel, M.D 1960 
Secretary—Carlos A. Silva, M.D. 1960 
Treasurer—Burton S. Epstein, M.A. 1954, M.D. 1957 
Council: 

Jerome W. Canter, M.D. 1955 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


PLAN 
P 
F INSTRUCTION FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREE 


1 
ii AULT AN 
Init 


tiated D ADMINISTRATION of the School of Medicine have developed 


à Program of medical education through careful study of past 
gag Opportunity, and future need However, the curriculum 
iffer x udy, and the program described below is subject to revision. 
Bed to m; ely in their interests and abilities. Each student is en- 
nt within his own limits. This is accomplished 

red and elective courses that permit individual 

lalized medical sciences and research. 

PrOvides graduated instruction, beginning with the basic 
n expanding to include the more complex aspects of health 


Cer ji and Care of i : : : 
"xs t p B I is al 
Fh ” medicine. he sick. It provides a broad basic preparation for a 


ue, pot Ye , 
e L^ the Schedule begins with an orientation period designed to 


Cir s... dents to the Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the environ- 


d to the study of the sciences (anatomy and bio- 
Ond sem the Structure and composition of the normal human 
: ester of the first year, the science of normal function 
y courses in Physiology. These studies of the normal 

i the tic of ti asis on health maintenance, which is a strong posi- 
biota Student jg $ Diversity's new teaching program. During the second 
By, wh 30 introduced to the concept of disease in a course in 

bog © Various microbial agents and their effects upon the 

A basic behavioral science course in this semester 

lopment of the person. Elective courses are offered 

ar and provide an opportunity for the 

ent of special interests under the guidance of 


$ d lx" " Semester of the second year are pathology, 
dise; ^ Pathology, In Pathology the student learns the nature 

? well as the alterations produced by disease in the 

y- He learns to recognize and evaluate 

: armacology provides an understanding of 
* various agents employed in the treatment of the 
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n al sych? 
sick, and emphasizes the safest and most effective means for their US" Pi 
pathology introduces the student to aberrant mental mechanisms. Oppo 

for elective study are increased during the second year st det! 


The second semester of the second year is planned to acquaint the o% 
f clinical diagnosis and therapy» and Pe, 
in's responsibility to his patiens 
basic concepts of laboratory medicine are taught in special laboratory f aio 
During the second semester o! the second year, three half-days arf ay 


each week for electives mainly in pathology ind pharmacology) atin! 
12-mon ip 


During the third and fourth years, each student has a ini 
clinical clerkship assignment in the University Hospital and c "T. 
affiliated hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illnesses are assign 


with the principles and methods o 


velop in him an awareness 01 the physici: 


th rol 
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3 

Y om for close personal study under the guidance of a faculty skilled in the 
stude specialties of medical practice. In the course of the clerkship, the 
Profession given Increasing responsibility as he demonstrates competence and 

D lona] maturity, 
"ing a 28-week career elective period, each student has an opportunity 
Ore Beneral practice, specialty practice, or areas of research which may 
inte "a in deciding the direction of his career. Students with exceptional 
Other nive Proven ability may be permitted to spend their elective period in 
find a versities, including those of foreign countries, but most students will 
Mately 150 portunities in the University's own published schedule of approxi- 
ürses ; ifferent electives for seniors ivy ACE ; 

Available f n the recently established Department of Clinical Engineering are 


felg, °F elective credit to students interested in this increasingly important 
ty 
RRICULUM 
O A. The Basic Medical Sciences 
TERMI 
ANATOMY AN 2 MISTRY 
Yap (16 weeks) ATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 
TERM q PHYSIOLOGY, MICROBIOLOGY, AND BASIC PSYCHIATRY 
E (6 Weeks) plus 3 semester-hour credits of electives in Anatomy and 
6. —— Biochemistry 
Week Vacation) í 


PATHOLOGY, PHARMACOLOGY, AND BASIC PSYCHIATRY 
plus 3 semester-hour credits of electives in Physiology 
and Microbiology 

B. Introduction to Clinical Medicine 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, LABORATORY MEDICINE, INTRO- 
DUCTORY CLINICAL LECTURES 


Plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Pathology, 
Pharmacology, and others 


C. Patient Care 
INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 
Anesthesiology (2 weeks), Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medi- 


Ciné (12 weeks), Surgery (12 weeks), Obstetrics and 


Gynecology (8 weeks), Child Health and Development 
(8 weeks) 


OUTPATIENT CI ERKSHIPS 
General Medicine and Emergency Room (6 weeks) 


D. Career Electives 
SUPP 1 


LEMENTARY CLINICAL CLERKSHIPS OR BASIC 
SCIENCE OR CLINICAI RESEARCH 


SCHOOI 


OF 


MEDICINE 


DEPARTMENT 


CHAIRMEN 


E a 
Dr. Treadwell, Chairman 
Biochemistry 


Dr. Higdon, Chairman 
Dermatology 


Dr. Jensen, Chairman 
Medicine 


Dr. Snell, Chairman 
Anatomy 


© 
x a 
€) 


-= m 


Dr. Parrott, Chairman 
Child Health 


and Development 


Dr. Millar, Chairman 
Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 


Dr. Affronti, 
Acting Chairman 
Microbiology 


~, airm! 
Dr. ¢ oakley, hain 
Anesthesiolo®? 


Dr. Yamamoto 


airman 
M 


Clinical 


Dr o 
O'R 
Reilly, Chairman 
Urology 


Dr. Sites, Dr. Armaly, Chairman 


I 
icting Chairman Ophthalmology | 
Obstetrics and Gynecok gy 


ER ^ 


Dr 
- Ad, 
Onh dams, Chairman 


On: 
Urgery 


Dr. McFarland, 
Chairman 
Otolaryngology 


Paedic S Dr. Peery, Chairman 


Pathology 


etm 


Mang 
Phar 


ei, Chairman 
™aCOlogy 


Dr. Kenney, Chairman Dr. Webster, Chairman 
Physiology Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 


] ha 
Rad 


AT 


Dr. Adkins, Chairman 
Surgery 


ff 7 
io iman -4 
Ogy Dr. Derrick, Chairman | 
Urology 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ON COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


E E kint 
The School of Medicine serves other divisions of the University by ma 
available to nonmedical students certain undergraduate and graduate £ 
in the following departments: Anatomy, Biochemistry, Epidemiol is 


Environmental Health, Microbiology, Pathology, Pharmacology: an vets 0 
ology. The courses listed are subject to some slight change. The US i 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
«e vt! | | 
3 OE i academic Y 
The Staff of Instruction listed under each Department 1$ for the acade 
1972-73. ( 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS TL 
mbet 4 
e : .— aieates TU 
A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates ® p 
semester hours of credit which may be earned. eat colt | 
Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- and fourth-Y i 
bian College of Arts and Sciences students. 201 t0 Al 
Courses in the basic science departments are numbered from je 
Arts à f|. 


They are for medical students and graduate students in the / 1 d by V. 
With the exception of 200-series basic science courses o p^ 4 ff 
"2" " 9 are J 

clinical departments, courses in the clinical departments are nU | 


301 to 400 and are limited to medical students. | 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS A 
desit? 
The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for cours? | 
and by students in registering for classes. | 
Anat Anatomy Neur Neurology nd oye? | 
Anes Anesthesiology Ob&G Obstetrics hr " 
Bioc Biochemistry Opth Ophthalm ic Surge” | 
Chem Chemistry Orth Orthop ology 
ChHD Child Health and Development Otol Otolaryng | 
ClEn Clinical Engineering Path Pathology gy | 
CISc Clinical Sciences Phar  Pharmac 
Derm Dermatology Phys Physics jo 
Epid Epidemiology and Environmental Phyl physiology and peha” | 
Health Pchi psychiatry | 
Math Mathematics soc 
M&PA Medical and Public Affairs Rad Radio | 
Med Medicine Surg Surgery 
Micr Microbiology Urol Urology | 
NSu Neurological Surgery 
" 
REGISTRATION FOR CAREER ELECTIVES 1973-74 "T. i" 
. m lete : art | 
During the senior year each student 1s required e ,riod* 
electives of four weeks each. The remaining two ~ | 


vacation. 
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egistrati : VES ce 
: istration will be conducted on September 5, 1973, for the first five periods 
* below). 


September 10-October 7 November 5—December 2 
tober 8-November 4 December 3-December 30 
December 31-January 17 


Regis : 
lstre . p p E s x 
ds ation will be conducted in January, 1974, for the four remaining peri- 


See * : 7 i 
hà wh low), Special arrangements for registration will be made for stu- 
O are away on electives 
yanuary 28-February 24 March 25—April 21 
ebruary 25. March 24 April 22-May 19 
atom y 


harman. R.S. Snell 


fesso 
“Ors Dp. ` 
TN K Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (1 isiting—Medical History), F.D. Allan. 
esso, "son, R.S, Snell 
Ici, Iw Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 
M sofessors J.B. Christensen, E.N. Albert 
Nociar pm Professor R.N. Brown 
Ofessoy; . 

Mackie fessoria] Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, L.E. € hurch, Joan Blanchette- 
“Wang 

Profes : 
: fessor Marilyn Koe 


ring 
20] Anatomy (1 2) 


All a Staff 
gy natomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, histol- 
NG ' "uroanatomy, embryology. (Fall) 
TOSS : i 
or : Anatomy (6) Christensen and Staff 
Taduate « i . 1 
With jeenaate Students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented 
23 h ures and X-rays Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) | 
u y | 
or gra mbryology (1) Allan | 
a D. i 
0j Value of | Students, Origin and development of human body; emphasis | 
embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) | 
*uroan 
Or grad omy (2) Johnson and Staff | 
Ug : | . 
System i Students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous | 
S Mi Special senses, Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 
ICroso,,.: 
R roscopic Anatomy (3) Stafi 
Or graduat 9 Ve ota 
à 9f the ieee Students, Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
Hs, : od: Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 
Minar (1-1) 3 
For Bradu Staff 
a , 4 : = 
ry mar students, Research reports and discussions of special topics 
A emic ,, duate students. Medical students encouraged to attend. 
2 IC ye; 
449 ar) 
toducti 
we s traduate to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
o teria] in Students, Major research techniques as applied to biological 
OF my, © various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 


edi 
dica] Students 
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252 Physical Anthropology (1) M 
uman evolution and f 


Variations in man and factors affecting him, h : 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) ad ji 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of tesi : sit 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stu! e 
(Spring) o 

: aco". 

256 Human Genetics (1) c.p. joidy ^ 

new cytogenetics techniques, ancor cout 


General principles of genetics, genetic 
man and its significance, biochemical 


seling. (Spring) 


aspects of heredity, 


258 Cytology (3) ; 
Detailed study of morphology and function of the cell and ! 
Basic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee 


m ^" ^. N 1 Y P 
students, $20. (Spring) poeri! 
—Lecture (1) 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 
(Spring) aii 


Anat 260 may be taken without 261. 


Laboratory (2) 


261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 
260. 12 student* 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 


fee for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring) yis 
4 Chr, 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) «sions sif 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; € stude?! 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedic# 
(Spring) ad. 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) —2 ^ 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; M s dents 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonm 
(Spring) as 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) discussio? A sit 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy sal stude? 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonm j 
(Spring) chist” 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower TA 
i y 


Extremity (2) ; discussi? 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; ical S'" 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for non 


(Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) 


à 1 Jei of the 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of T 
of ventricular system; conferences and assig 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) 


Development, microscopic and gross ana a 
peripheral components of autonomic nervo 


tomy, 
s sys 
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studies i Staff 
| 276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) iG fae 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical. "T veg 
Crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring 
2 " å te 
278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Ctures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of -— 
Standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy an 


Surgery, (Spring) 
279 Regional Anatomy (5) Christensen 
Advanced dissection of abdomen, thorax, or head and neck. 4 seniors: 
week elective periods. School of Medicine (September. -May ) 
280 Regional Anatomy (5) Calabrisi 


Advanced dissection of upper and lower extremities, or lower extremities 
nd pelvis, 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(January 28-March 24) 
2 
81 Neonatal Anatomy (5) Allan 
etaileq dissection of newborn or late fetus. 4 seniors; 4-week elective | 
| Ods. School of Medicine (January 28-March 24) | 
ced Neuroanatomy (5) ny 


Issection of human adult brain. 5 seniors: 4-week elective 
School of Medicine (January 28-March 24) 


analysis ‘genic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyotypic | 
Hosp, " Senetic Counseling, 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. 


| 

tr 1 f 
283 | 

" uction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) Johnson | 

bas ques and Principles of research in neuroanatomy. 5 seniors; 4-week | 

ve peri $. School of Medicine (January 28-March 24) 

286 we 

| bus angiography and Microradiography (5) Christensen | 

| "uale Vasculature Of selected organs by injection and radiography. 

May tios; "Week elective eriods. School of Medicine (September- | 

ay) P | 

87 | 

| qu Cytogenetics (10) C.B. Jacobson | 

: i i | 
tions oSoma] research on reproductive anomalies. congenital malforma- | | 
| 


295 Ptember—May ) 
R l 
Co "- (arr.) Staff | 
nt : 
credit. iffers each time Course is offered; may be repeated once for 
aog * 10 be arranged, (Fall and spring) 
(Fa » esearch ( 3-3) Staff 
& and Spring ) 
398 Aq 
Limite d Reading and Research (arr ) Staff 
“amination Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
: May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Lig, don Research (arr.) Staff 


mit, 
(Ra ed to Doctor 
d n 


Pri £g) ot Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 


Anesthesiology 4 


Chairman: C.S. Coakley 

Associate Chairman: B.S. Epstein 

Professors C.S. Coakley, Seymour Alpert, B.S. Epstein Lou 

Associate Professors W.L Marsh, Paula Kaiser, Patrick 
Kennedy, Arthur Peschin, G.A. Morales, Herbert Weintraub | 

Associate Clinical Professor S.N. Albert ; Salto BS 

Assistant Professors C.H. Klingenmaier, Hildegard Manitsas, Mary ?? 
Dunbar, M.J. Shaffer (Research), J.B. Craft, Jr., J.E. Zimmerman went! 

(ssistant Clinical Professors W.E. Bageant, Chalom Albert, Philip "^ | 


R.R. Ritter 
Clinical Instructors Nan-Huan Char, C.D. Lee spf | 


1 Russell, Marie" 


*302 Clinical Clerkship 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and 
fant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, 


obstetrical an 4 , 
managemen g in d 
encoun 


in coma, shock, and other problems which may be > ter 
cal practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp., ! week Wash. Hosp: 
(2-week periods throughout academic year) ai 
well 
2 : safaf 
380 Anesthesiology (5) thesis jn 4 
Mini trical anes f 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical oa plood 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, monitoring Host. 
determinations. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
(September-May) "m. 
Lo i 
B, 
381 Anesthesiology (5) ja, if $ 
£) „trical anesthes inatio™ 
obste deter? wl 


Clinical preoperative evaluation surgical and 

s < : volume m 
and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy: blood VOR (Sept? 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods Wash. Hosp Cen í 
May) gp 


383 Pediatric Anesthesia (5) ipfa 
-- ^ ^ ^ . TT. 1 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, pediatric anesthesia, (septe™ 1 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods Children's HosP- H v. 
e malt ' 0 
1 ingen ys? 
384 Special Care Unit (5) KI ^ w5 sf 
` " a r : € ra “li 
Evaluation and management ol respiratory a s Uni" pof 
automatic ventilators, chronic airway manage, periods 
port, and intensive care 1 senior; 4 week. elect aif! | 
(September—May ) giing” , 
n 
2c 1 . n ofa c 
185 Automated Patient Monitoring (5) suction to Pm "d 
„oduc N E 
Automated patient monitoring techniques, ically ill pa = 
of physiologic data for the management of cr! september » | 
4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. ` yi 
je Ot ub 
" r : : , S * ig 
190 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr) 4 elective perio eint” 
The Department arranges for students tO oe Herb? yel La 
institutions. Interested students should con gjon © 
r comple 


signed afte 


* Required for medical students. Part of Med 308. ( redit as 
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Bi s 
chemistry 


Ch: 
hairman. CR. Treadwell 


Prog - ———— 
esso; eH : 3 
: Profesioy; - Treadwell, B.W. Smith, G.V., Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, Helen Hess 
derso ‘a! Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. An- 
| Levigoy Genetic) Gordon Guroff, A.N. Schechter, G.F. Combs, Steven 
“Sistany 
| lectur Professors G.A. Walker, I inda Gallo (Researc h) 
| Specia 7 P.H, "ishman 
Le à E 
| ó Cturers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), J.C Smith, Jr. 
| 01 Medical Biochemistry (8) Staff 
| t Slures and laboratory; emphasis on basic Principles and their relation 
EL medicine (Fali) 
RG h 
| eneral Biochemistry (4-5) Vahouny 
| Or grad. 
| 154 Braduate Students, Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 
| 2 » or equivalent, Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year ) 
| 24 Bioch 2 
| í emistry of Enzymes (1) l 
| Ochem;. x 
| 221 LN Of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or l 
, all) ; 
225 Bi | 
loc B a N 
hemistry Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff i 
ra ^ Mess à 
| differs OY course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16. Content | 
“ach time Course is offered: may be repeated for credit. (Fall | 
2 Spring) 
| 27 
oc i r 
| ur emistry Seminar (1) Staff | 
nt li i ac j 
| to lim; literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open 
l fach ti : number of Specially qualified medical students. Content differs | 
Spri Course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and | 
| ng) | 
“teing " ! 
| eregui and Amino Acids (1) Steers | 
| 28 Iso Ml: Bioc 221, (Fall) | 
(3) 
Soreticai | ee Burr 
| and icing. acterization Of isotopes and their applications in biology | 
Safety. autora q; tention given to counting, health physics and radiation | 
is “dents $16 rne, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
: Spring) 
h 
| Prerec, arate Metabolism (1) 
| 25 “Quisite. Bioc 201 Ax 
| 2 in: rn OC, 222. (1973-74 and alternate years: spring) 
| For men TY OF the Brain (1) Staff 
Recens ical Students: imi es 
Dro bi hemica) go, Pe" to limited number Of graduate students. 
25 essa. Unique a developments In structure, functions, and metabolic 
^H BN to the brain (Spring) 
Por Nutrition (1) : 
iN Applicat“ stug a a 
i ati na 25; Open to limite aduate s 
EM On of nutrition pe O limited number of graduate students. 


"dicar al Principles in humans. (Spring) 
Students. 
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f 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. po 
r Ed uU 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate "m 
Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular c ring) 
application of these processes to evaluation of function. (5p 
pevisol 


258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) puden: 
due- : ate S 

For medical students; open to limited number of graduate pation 

Contribution of molecular biology to understanding Of human f pon 
and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics 

structure discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring) k 

De f 

nts: ”; 

f graduate sude gbo” 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) 
hesis an 0 


For medical students; open to limited number o 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynt gyre ij 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinica meas ce I 
endogenous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalan 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) ny 

yao 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) m 1973" 
For graduate students; open to maximum of 15 medical sU C etant clas” 
and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence o lism of fpi. 
of biological lipids. 1974 -75 and alternate years: metabo! gi in jal 
cluding digestion, energy production, biosynthesis, functio ^ course ' 
tissues and subcellular structures. Content differs eac 
fered; may be repeated for credit. (Spring) andes 


266 Biochemical Genetics (1) quate $ 
a 


limited number of £T 


For medical students; open to 

(Spring) md 
268 Biochemistry of Bone and Muscle (1) Z relate p 

Study of structure, chemistry, and biochemistry as ! a on 

normal and diseased states of bone and muscle; emp 

theories and techniques. (Spring) pa" 
279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar j 

Transport (10) kidney dish 

Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levet ines (Sep! 

seniors; 8-week elective periods. School © Medi " 

May) r 

. jer 

280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) of ater d 


s : urse 
Study of factors influencing the development and co hool of 


in rabbits. 2 seniors; 8-week elective perioes: ol? 

(September-May) p. 
281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and "P 

Enzymes (10) Ps pe 


arion itn M 
nder investigation i es 
he stude" 
D v the ember- Ma? vot" 
bolism and 
" 1 ip 
oblem involvit oro e 
existing 


Research in a problem already U 
a project in related fields sugge? 
elective periods. School of Medicine 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Meta 
Transport (10) 


Biochemical investigation © 
interest to the student, or particip 


fa clinical pr 
ation 1n 
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Department. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
Ptember-May ) 


283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) 
Studies 


Vahouny 
. On metabolic regulation and effects of drugs. 2 
elective 


2 seniors; 8-week 

periods. School of Medicine (September-May ) 

286 Research on Transfer RNA and Protein Biosynthesis R.C. Gallo* 
9rmal and Tumor Cells (10) 


Dvestigative work on isolation and purification of RNA fractions and 
action in protein synthesis in cell-free systems from normal and tumor 
Cells. Seniors; 8-week elective periods. 


. National Cancer Institute 
(September. M y) 
28 i 
h Research in Biochemis 
esearch i 
8-week ele 


290 
Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) 


a Department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
th Other institutions, Inter 


ested students should contact the Chairman of 
*partment. 
“search in Biochemistry (arr.) 
lst- : and 2nd-year medical students and 
a project under investigation in th 


try of B., Coenzymes (10) Walker 
n à problem under investigation in th 


e Department. 2 seniors; 
Ctive periods. School of Medicine 


(September-May ) 


Staff 


for graduate students. 
a € Department or one in 
nt dig, lel Suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. Con- 

(Fay ers *ach time course is Offered; may be repeated for credit. 
MEM and spring) 


Staff 
Sprin 
39g Advan g) 
| Lini ced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| " aie Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
399p ‘On. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
i». tation Research (arr.) Staff 
(Fall and err of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


|j, Seq, edic AK. argueth (Student Affairs), D.W. Delaney (House 
"tno, Ch) al Care), J.G, Randolph (Surgical Division), J.C. Houck 


iy 
ns: (5 , 
dics) KLAR wordon Avery (Neonatology), M.J. Malone (N eurology 
XS AL, Vine -M. Parks (Ophthalmology), D.W. McKay (Ortho- 
Sea, (Otolaryngology), D.W. Delaney (Pediatric Medicine) 


ior I 
DVesti 
“Stigator at the Nation Ml Can 


cer Institute 
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+ ary) 
i TR VR ychiatf?^ 
Gloria Eng (Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation), R.S. Lourie (Psych 
J.M. LoPresti (Radiology), J.G. Randolph (Surgery) 


artott 

Professors R.S. Higdon, J.P. Adams, R.S. Lourie, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Pay. 
Spyros Doxiadis (Visiting), S.L. Leiken, J.C Houck (Biochemistry) Tunt 
Margileth, M.J. Malone, Gordon Avery, D.W. Delaney, Wellingt” 
L.P. Scott III, R.M. Chanock, D.W. McKay 

Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, L.E. Hoeck, W.A 


Howard, J.A. Noshpl 
ton, Lois Murphy, Sydney Ross, William Stark, M.M. Parks, ^'^ 


( Psychiatry) 
Professorial Lecturers R.B. Scott, P.B Hammond pM 
Associate Professors Margaret Gutelius, Leon Cytryn (Psychiatry) d Glo? 
L.W. Perry, H.B. Richardson. ^" 


athan, Rebecca Rieger (Research), 
Eng, Mervyn Elgart, Ann Barnet, T.H. Milh 
Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., 
A.B. Coleman, Bennett Olshaker (Psychiatry), 
G.J. Cohen, J.J. Francis (Psychiatry), A.F. Nort 
Bourne, J.P. Keeve, A.J. Modlin, P.C. Brunschwyler, 
Assistant Professors J.R. Puig, Nasser Movassaghi, C 
M.W. Werthmann, Jr, C.D. Brandt (Microbiology), ciendlys 
Fletcher, Marilyn Renfield, Jane Todaro, R.P. Altman, p.s. Fn E 
lyn Hicks, M.N. Ozer (Research), Karen Olness, M.M. Platt e, J. p» 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, R.E. Martin, L.D. Milow yr C 
cock, Jr., Mary Sartwell, C.F. Stiegler, H.G. Clark, Adrian " Priati PY pg 
Webb, Stephen Mourat (Psychiatry), Erwin Friedman (Psyc" gatt P 
ogy), A E. Marans (Psychiatry), Elma Denham (Psychiatry), pevaris ý 
chiatry), D.H. McKnew, Jr. (Psychiatry), L.A. Cove, ^ D. Kn0% ig 
chiatry), Milton Engel (Psychiatry), H.T. Yates, Mary Fox, sar pefk? ft 
Ong, H.R. Gold, V.L. Guandolo, J.L. Chamberlain Il, Leone arama” A 
J.G. Chopra, S.G. Werner, A.B. Zients (Psychiatry), e" Mella pi 
G.A. Balfour, D.G. Albert, B.M. Webb, Virginia Ingram, e "Shea T 
Tripp, Michael Brody, J.L. Hatleberg, K.L. Kaplan. Rob". A: ped 


` " » in, - 
uardo Azcarate (Psychology), S.I. Granger, SL. Len reens pa goi 
Thomas Sullivan, Lovisa latnall, Edith Taylor, Stanley Y 


Instructors Beneta Peacock, Sylvia Wooten, Cecilin C 
(Research), Mario Ortega, Ramesh Desai (Research), Y „search 
P.B. Cohen, Annette Heiser, R.D. Landes, B.J. loyd (Re eo f if) 

Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O. Wart p (PY cuf 
R.H. Anderson, W.G. Preisser, S.Z. Goldblatt, Hilary 
Harold Plotsky (Psychiatry), Jean Lockhart, H.W. —51 »'ychidl? felt (Ps 
Joseph, R.M. Zakheim, M.L. Feldman, Lillian Osborne 7 > fl mer" if 


»}mut 


R.F. Hinckley, Susan Fisher, 


r ~ “Ki, 
Caroline Chandler, R.S. Chandra, Lucas Kulczye We 
Michael, J 


chehr Rokni, H.J. Steinfeld, S.L. Kaplan (Psychiatry) water Nin M j 

chiatry), D.R. Meers (Psychiatry), B.S. Brunet, Fre ces Neh M 

man, M.E. Bravo, G.W. Daisley, Jr., K.G. Kasse pure Thomas na? 

Schweitzer, Sirus Amin, Viola Cheng, Vichitur © use surgi K " 

Guralnick (Psychology), Annop lantisunthorn, ^^ £V ^» 

Abbousi wW Ober", 1. N ^ 
Special Lecturers J.A. Bottiglione, C.J Schulte HI, avit Feitel: M ` 

Y C.M. Berlin, Jr. Mor™ Maris ne 
M lsh 


S.L. Blumenthal, J.A. Kenney, Jr. M.I 


386 P fective Periods. 


CHILD HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 51 


03 Pediatric ( lerkship (10) 
Full-time. in outpatient 
department and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child Psychiatry 
ànd child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences. grand rounds. Children's 

osp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


376 Pediatric Ne 


Margileth 
as part of resident team; ward rounds; work 


urology (5 or 10) 
Participation in diagnostic 
Patients, Rounds, 


Malone, Platt, K Nelson 
and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out 


a conferences, seminars 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective 
Periods, Children’s Hosp (September-May) 

37 
Community Health Development (5 or 10) Hinckley 
Ublic health Preventive 


and community medicine 
ealth Department of 
9 work 
Clinics. 
l sen; 


as it is conducted by 
Maryland Opportunity 
satellites, central pediatric specialty 
familiar with school health programs and projects 
~ Or 8-week elective periods (September- May) 


lopment—¢ 'ommunity Applications (5) 
) Developmental Neurology) 


of child development principles in young school-age children 
* course is c 


conducted by the staff of Program for Learning Disorders 
"oat l work in elementary schools, special education facilities, and 
Spital clini 


380 cs. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. (September-May ) 
Clini 


n Montgomery County, 
In Outlying health center 
ànd to become 
nior; 4 


Richardson 


Margileth, Puig, Todaro 


outpatient department, and 
clinics under staff supervision. Participation in 


rapeutic procedures, rounds, and conferences. 6 sen- 
Periods. Children's Hosp (September- May) 
Pediatric 


Introd Allergy (10) Howard 
Ucti TA : 

*Xperine on to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience in 

lective "tal lechniques and Preparation of extracts. ] senior; 8-week 
ve Periods. C 


385 hildren’s Hosp (September—May ) 


ti i 4 

ime, as Part of resident team: wards 

diag, Y. and emergency 
Bhostic Studies, the 


, Week iv 
38) elective 


LoPresti 
and therapeutic radiology, special diagnostic procedures. 2 
384 x; elective. periods. Children's Hosp (September-May ) 


Renfield 
atology, emphasizing basic physiological 
ationship to normal development and to diseases 
ewb : ' = re 

(Sep. Orn period, 2 Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ Hosp 
385 *r-May) 


Stic Cove 
c `C ang ; z : 
Onf Ces follow-up Studies on inpatients and outpatients; rounds. 
| kid seminars: 


visits to related community facilities. 2 seniors; 


edia Hillcrest ¢ hildren’s Center (September- May) 
m 
A ic and ae (5) Leikin, Mov assaghi 
Is, a E p . 
DW Chin’ 5; bone Oratory studies of infants and children with hematologic 
| “Ying dn SH marrow examinations. | 
for e 


senior; 4-week elective Periods 


(September May) 


Ft. 

` = 

wx te eee 
"m 
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| 
Sot? 
387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) wdi 
: f : tic 5 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnos: pairi” 
therapy; assigned reading. 2 seniors; 4-week elective peri á 
Hosp (September-May ) ( 
plete! 


388 Newborn Medicine (5) á 
A ^ : g ol 
Observation and participation in the care of inpatient and (sept? 


infants. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods Children's Hosp: 


ber-May) pest 
mom n cott”, 
389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) ; epe 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, there 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac we Mi! 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. P 
390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) sods 1! ol 
on “tiv row 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective Phe vgl 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Andre go 
391 Cell Biology Research (5 or 10) (s in qul 
i à i an cells 
Biochemical studies of normal and diseased human cel (septe® 
| seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. Children’s HOSP- 
May) Rig 
"d 


uu 392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) st 

Hi | Study of the normal developmental problems © 

IN in the medical care of adolescents. 2 seniors; 

| periods. Children’s Hosp. (September-May) ch? 
Hicks; 


Clinical 


Exp? 
f adolescens eek det 


pi 


| 394 Pediatric Anatomical Pathology and/or 
| Pathology (5) 

Participation in necropsy and surgical patholo 
tion of histopathology, laboratory studies, anc 


y 
aaor 
y service. cinics «n 
ay ise ase 
j clinical aay) 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Septe pie 
cyt. OF 


Diagnostic work-up of mentally retarded children 
ferences, community resources 2 4- of 
septe May fate’, 

(September—May ) ids" a 

with pw 

: lated. ^ ior; * 
children COME. seme 


+. gnostic stu 
iagnoth e May) — orf 


396 Mental Retardation (5 or 10) dol 
and 4! 

| :ors; eck 

| seniors; 

| 

| 


397 Pediatric Clinical Laboratory (5) 
Laboratory studies of infants and 

disease. In-depth review of laboratory dia "i 

elective periods. Children's Hosp (Septe 


| 398 Comprehensive Care (5 or 10) dminist jor 
| and well-child care " ae roach y asd" 
| prehensive setting; experience in multidiscipline. 4- of MT | 
| planning with other community agencies. 1 se (septe™ 

periods. Comprehensive Health Care Program 


Participating in both sick 


Clinical Engineering 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 


CLINICAL SCIENCES 53 


P 
tors W.S 


‘ $ Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger, Bruce W axman (Research), R.D. 
Wires 1 
"Moi : 
Aisocion Professor J.C. Aller 
LC rofessorial Lecturer G.B. Devey 
Dun l'ofessors C.D Batchlor (Resear: h), Alan Berson (Research) Rosalie 
itis, p earch), Hanna Pipberger (Resear, h) 
l tinica? p > , j assle 
"try ors F al Professor H.A. Haessler 


35 


35 


"H. Orthner, U E. Ruttimann 
l Medical En 


gineering for Medical Students (10) Staff 
Students wil 


l be assigned to a biomedical engineer for tutorial instruction 
Tent 1 Principles and practices of clinical engineering. Participation in cur- 
& Oratory Projects, assigned reading and study. Participation in the 
E Care Technology Seminar IS required during the period of the 
Students Should have some basic knowledge of mathematics or 
With 4. OT Some Prior exposure to engineering disciplines Consultation 
Period, ^ Staff IS required Prior to enrollment. 2 seniors 8-week elective 
M ^ O"ATWick Bldg. (September—May ) 
( ‘a Computing (10) 
Y Electronics and Computers) 
Spec 


ts of CO. p 

mputer 
Programs w : 
a . 


Staff 


usage including the Preparation and execution of 
ich involve Clinical or research applications, such as ECG 
mati ` Pu monary function calculation, medical file management, math- 


cases a e nodeling, data processing, and managerial computing. In some 
in Benera staff may be able to supervise a student in an area of his choice; 
ion à well Owever, the program will Consist of formal classroom instruc- 
NOlogy Semi "x individua] study Participation in the Health Care Tech- 
Ww elective” IS required during the period of the elective. 6 seniors; 8- 
Wick Bldg / Periods (may be taken in two divided 4-week periods). War- 
tal September May) 

Unde ated Medical Measurement Systems (10) Staff 
the student will work in the daily operation of a mul- 
linic and Participate in the process of new implemen- 
'aluation of the system. Review of variability of clinical 
* Problems of the variability of clinical observation. Par- 


Period of the Health Care Technology Seminar is required during the 
(Septemba Miective, 2 


" seniors; 8-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 
-May) 
Xtram 
u "H H "d . . 2 " 
The is c linical Engineering Elective (arr.) Staff 
Ods at 0 ment arranges for students to s 


pend one or more elective peri- 


nterested students must have the approval of 


EY Institutione. I 
an of t e Department 


IN á 

À TRODUCTION To CLINICAL SCIENCES 

tairm ys : ` 
tan), H.M. Grigorian, A.M Margileth, T.E Piemme, 

Sme, M inten. 

Mester B mens Plinary Program. is requir 


ed of medical students in 
Panel discussions, t 


utorials, case presentations, 
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l 


" r wit 
demonstrations, and examinations of patients, ıt provides students » ao? 


: : iona 
instruction in the various clinical subjects and prepares them profession fout 


, r r an 
personally for the clinical clerkships and career electives of the third ^ iet 
0! 

em 


years. The program is coordinated by a Subcommittee of the, 
Education Policy of the School of Medicine. The Subcommittee consi 
from the departments responsible for teaching the course. so! 


per 
sts 0 


*301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) «o für 
viding 


An integrated, organ-oriented, interdepartmental course prO" evel i 
mental instruction In anesthesiology, child health tbe 


41 ics ] 
dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine, neurology, 9 al d » 
mology, psychiatry, radiology, and surgery. Emphasis on pin the in | 
and laboratory medicine. Includes Life Cycle, dealing heir fi j^ 
personal relationships of the physician and his patients an | 
(Spring) 

I 
| 
| 
ate 
Dermatology em 
A. | 
Chairman: R.S. Higdon 
Professor R.S. Higdon th | 
{ssociate Professor Mervyn Elgart sorge Ski y^ Jr 
Associate Clinical Professors W.M. Narva, W.R. V ineyard, pa 3 Repel 
{ssistant Clinical Professors C S. Brown, Manuel Landman, 
Donald Mitchell, L.J. Eanet, Maria Turner - oldner 
Clinical Instructors Phyllis Huene, H.S. Golomb, Ronald Ms y f 
K g p j * enncy: - nd 
Special Lecturers Gerda 1 andman, Naomi Kanof, J.A. Ken vine! 
wh 
380 Dermatology Clinic (5) v w 


i 

"pu .cmatoloEY i. al? , s 

Conferences, lectures, and attendance 4! perm agnosis rot 

patients with wide variety of dermatoses are “a . surgi Pg fif 
; Be. 

ment of common skin disorders Dermato Or ;gentifica "T d 

culture and 1077 y genio" 


technique for using liquid nitroger iseaseS- ^ 


e ‘ May) 
microscopic diagnosis of common cutaneous Septem er-May "m; 
elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp -— 0 
381 Dermatology Clinic (5) n rev ’ 
> perio 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective pe yi 
Base Hosp (September-May?) zm 
e . qi 
382 Dermatology Clinic (5) ; riods- Uni: 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week electiv? pe no” 
(September—May ) ' y 
E 
383 Dermatology Clinic (5) lective periods: j 
" e "- »Jecti il 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senio! 4-week €'** gl 
Medical Center (September May) 
384 Private Office Practice (5) per - M3) | 


1 senior; 4-week elective periods 


* Required for medical students 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAI HEALTH 55 


385 Private Office Practice (5) 
1 senior: 4-week elective periods. (September-May) 
386 Dermatology Clinic (5) 


me as Derm 380. | senior: 
sso., Inc, (September-May ) 


Eanet 


Mitchell 
4-week elective periods. Group Health 


3 
30 Extramural D 
in e Department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
stitutions, Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
Partment, 


ermatology Elective (arr.) 


hi 
Idem; 

10 ^ 
e logy and Environmental Health 
Ai] 
h 
luit IW, Millar m Tau 

at 

MN on fessor C.R. Hartman 
ttt Propet Professors WJ. Zukel, L.S, Jaffe 
tig t litical k N, Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.I Hurley (Biostatistics) 
bpt Profess rofessors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 

» Dy uel ~€Clurers S.H. Barboo, Jr., N.E. Manos, J.A. Lee, Olga 
T er 


W. Millar 


l Introd 

Ravirot to Epidemiology and Millar and Staff 

For m "Imentaj Health (2) 

Methodo a! Students; Open to qualified graduate students Principles and 

health and Yi epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to 
217 nical nee including Parasitology and mycology. (Spring) 

Study or cology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 

dise and fad aspects of mycotic diseases; emphasis on diagnosis of 
21g entification of etiologic agents. (Fall) 


Millar and Staff 
ed graduate students. Study of host- 
nition of the important parasites in 


ite "IIS; Open to ualifi 
Medicine relationships - 


" . (Fan Clinica] recog 
nology (p, 


De inc; 
Fue" Principles of the di 
Prevention Of malaria 


Kassira and Staff 
agnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, treat- 
- Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivalent. 


Hurley, Manos 

signi 1 Ty of measurements and distribu- 

M lo comets Sampling wance testing, basic concepts of probability and 

Ry PUters (Pac tniques, design of experiments, and introduction 
all a : 


"s 
MEE 


"RR E i 
tunt 
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Nu 
i i TO nar and 
239 Introduction to Computer Applications in Millar 
Health Sciences—FORTRAN (1) 
Orientation to the use of large computers in a medical 
of FORTRAN, a computer independent language, for t 
(Fall and spring) 


3 
Millar and 


tU 
jronme" 
eny E wn 0 


simple computational tasks. 


240 Computer Applications in 
Health Sciences—PL/ 1 (1) L 
advanced cos 


Introduction to the use of PL/1 for the solution of 


tional tasks (Fall and spring) y 
295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) 4 ". 
al is s Ure" sna diseases 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious dise artmen 
in community medicine. Admission by permission of DeP 
(Fall and spring) gi 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) gi 
301 Applied Epidemiology (2) y 
(Formerly Epidemiology and Environme ntal Health) jutions to 
- A] 
| Lectures, seminars, and case studies Epidemiological - 
problems of the community (Fall and spring) y 
| i 
| 351 Global Epidemiology (1) range, f 
a 
| For medical students; open to graduate students by ^ of dise (P 


graphic pathology of disease and international ha roblem* 
d demograp ic P y 


vention and control, including worl 
| 


| 352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (2) si arranger’ i 
For medical students; open to graduate students jA develo” gis” 
participation in definitions, design, and methc id or P? 


^ : + tems 4 | 
ologic studies of diseases. Prerequisite: y 


instructor (Fall) j 
W, 


353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) 


| Operational medic ine, environmental 
importance 


UU r 
and sanitation Prog. co 
| ir pr i 
| logic diseases of military and their cine. 2nd 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine 


students. (Fall) pe? , 
y 


| 354 Seminar: J (1) 
354 Seminar: Human Ecology of ferenco Pe 


Ecology—man within the framework a 
) sociology: urban P 3 


I tural anthropology, geography, 
and public administration. (Fall) Jaffe of 


356 Introduction to Environme 
function, 


A survey of organizations, 
| a s E ment. 
and local regulations to control the environ / 
I ati 
380 Methods in Public Health (5 or 10) at] healthy . fe 
including > : able 
mm 


divisions, 
| medicine, co 


Rotation through all 
child health, environmenta 
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15 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. D.( Dept. of Human Resources 
ptember: May) 


3 TEN 
82 Clinical Practice of Public Health (10) 


Application of ecological approach to problems of community health; 
emphasis on comprehensive care. Fiel 

as drug abuse, family 
Other Problems 
Periods, D.( 


Staff 


d experiences on such current issues 
planning, specific health needs of the aged, and 
affecting delivery care systems. Seniors; 8-week elective 
Dept. of Human Resources (September-May ) 
384 R s 
search in Public Health ( 10) Staff 
earch; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
health alth problems, including mental health. maternal and child 
' ©nvironmental medicine. epidemiological methods, biostatistics. 


l Seni > 
nior; 8-week elective periods. D.C Dept. of Human Resources 
eptember May) 


UPervised res 
Public he 


n Cardioy ascular Disease (5) Zukel 


one or more current studies at the National Heart and 


> Selection by the student. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods 
i ebruary 2 arch 24) 
Diseas,. 
i ases of the Tropics (5 or 10) Staff 
àgnosi : i 1 
len treatment, epidemiology, and laboratory aspects of exotic 


8; DON ge > > < 
4. or Boyar perience In the delivery of health care in the tropics. 1 senior: 
399 ek elective Periods—to be arranged. 
m b. a " ni " 
ura] Epidemiology Elective (arr.) 
partment arr 


er instituti anges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
lm utions, Interested students should contact the € hairman of the 
9 Ment, 
8 Aq 
Vance " 
imiteg : Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
r te " 
amination. Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
39 Di ü "May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Limite E Research (arr.) Staff 
0 Doc : b 
(Pal and Spring) of Philosophy Candidates. May be repeated for credit 


3 irs 
t, "Mock Head 
D 
(toj) Utdoc, Head UM m ae e NER RR 
Vei ct 
Me Prog ürer, .D. Cott 
N essor David w. Thomas Bryant 
IR i 
Oren: 
Oben to dicine (2) Sharpe*, Head 
of *nd-ye. ` , 
DN sicir blems tions Medical Students. Examples drawn from the range 
De Ver 8 when the Professional interests of lawyers and phy- 
5 Prog roblem contexts : 


include malpractice, personal injury 


"s 
tr; ee sd 
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UC ; ! r itals 
litigation, licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospit? 
other institutions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 
Bryant, Co 


352 Issues in Health Care (1) abut 
Contemporary health problems, such as poverty medicine, drug eio 
health care delivery, and environmental health; physician's -—: lis 
to resolve these problems Lectures; staff use of neighborho s peat 
recent publications, and administrators Of government program 

quartered in Washington. (Spring) 


Medicine — —— "- — E 


Chairman: W.N. Jensen 

Associate Chairman: G.A. Kelser, Jr. 

Directors of Divisions: Halla Brown (Allergy), G.A. Kelser, Jt: dicine) P 
W.O. Dobbins III (Gastroenterology), T.E. Piemme (Genera var pcr 
Alpert (Metabolic an e pilita" 


Lessin (Hematology-Oncology), L.K. 
Naughton ( 
Rh 


Diseases), D.J. Massaro (Pulmonary Diseases), J.P. 
Medicine), A.E. Parrish (Renal Diseases), W.R. Felts, Jr. ( 1 1 
Professors M.J. Romansky, L.K. Alpert, J.M. Evans, CS: Tidb@ is í 
A.E. Parrish, F.W. Wolff, Halla Brown, Irene Tamagna, x j 

Jensen, T.E. Piemme, T.C. Chalmers Leon Bernstein, J-F- arma 
e à , me j] 
Kelser, Jr., J.D. Chase, S.M Fox III, H.V. Pipberger, H. ax ost 
Curtin, Milton Corn, D.J. Massaro, R.P. Kaufman, Tsung ; 
Lindsay, Jr., R.J. Bulger, J.R. Hogness, Fred Leonard (Res " 
tation Medicine) A 
. Sappingto™ 4; 
Clinical Professors A.G. Prandoni, J.J. Rheingold, [.S. Sapp, M.H 

baum. T.J. Greenwalt, Benjamin Manchester, p. Pues 
C.W. Thompson d ( ; 
inshead Uy) P 

Associate Professors W.R. Felts, Jr.. Irene Hsu, Ariel Hollinshe 1e / 
Pharmacology), N.C. Kramer J.K. Viktora (Research Pier et 

, , ence C 

Penhos (Research Endocrinology), Lawr M. st 


J.B O'Connell, si B 
Dobbins III K.L. Becker, J.M. Bacos, J.D. Finkelste vrogicit ph 
Mahmoud Mourad, L.S Lessin, A.F Mastellone (P 


pysical i McColl 

Selawry, Karl Wipplinger, Gloria Eng, V.T. DeVita, Min " 

Gorman, S.H. Danovitch, J.C. Rios, W F Barth, James See Su, A 
Associate Clinical Professors Joseph Ney, J W. Latimer, Murray: P i 
Ecker, C.W. Jones, E.S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, ^ A silvel> a 
III, M.H. Rosenberg, Milton Gusack, Jack Kleh, HE C4 ME , 
Edward Adelson, R.R. Belton, S.D. Loube, Arthur Rusk"? w. fe 
H.E. Ticktin, L.J. Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr. ‘ p. 5j 
Israel Kessler, W.D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, C-A. Schulman, pog, Ttg 
Nelson. J.M. Pisani, S.W Bush, Joseph King, M 
Raymond Standard, Henry Simmons, E.J. Leonare, 
Psychology), Peter Birk 


search —59 


Assistant Professors F.A. Peck, T.R. Shworles (Re apiros pier 
Philip Witorsch, J.K. Cooper, P.M. Berkman, ^: . idine sce GP | 
witz, C.H. Chan, John LaRosa, n, © _ Hon 
Chiu, S.A. Schroeder, M.H. Cohen, 


D.H Goodma 
W.P. Fortune, 


MEDICINE 59 


" ; i RBE € 
Massaro (Research Pulmonary Diseases), J Meyer, D.S. O'I eary, I : 
MA KJ Dickie. RJ. Karpick, P.M. Kini, J.R. Whiteman (Research) 
van Postow, Anne Thompson, Karen Olness. Tali Bashour, G.M. Gacad. 


R S.V, Spagnolo. Jean Vazuka, J.M. W ise (Allied Health), Riaz Haider 
"Search ), Phil t 
Ags; ' * Map Assatourians : r 
Re Clinical Professors David Horwitz. S.T. Gibson, M.H. Rose, Adolph 
Nedman 


D » J.W, Long, T.L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, L.A. Craig, Jr., A.W. 
ye Alvin Seltzer, C.E, ] aw, Sr., E.L. Rea, Conrad Gossels, H.O. Mott, 
Chapm Ubenstein, W.L, Stone III, B.H, Ostrow, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G A 
Day an, `M. Gross, Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Crowell, D.S. 
Lew IH. Epstein, F.K Harris Il, R.F. Dyer, E.H. Bauersfeld, William 
wg I. Passes, C.W. Foulke, A.A. Lear, O.W., Donnelly, R.S. Poole, H.C. 
an Q - Talpers, W.L. Hall, Raymond Scalettar, M.A. Sislen, G C. Buchan- 
ch 3 nomos, Irwin Ardam, S E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagen- 
i i l Morrissey, R.A Apter, Jean Lucas, B.R. Cooper- 
Havey wos Chucker R.S, Wilkinson, W.E Gallinek, L.H. Biben, W.H. 
Dj i William Kurstin, Dorothea Chapman, L.H. Fenton, Paul Schlein, 
Moore D. A. Haber, D.M. Kessner, M.S Wolfe, C.H. Oliver. Jr., W.T 
NL, h ."'- Morowitz. Guiseppe Balsamo, G.J Thorpe, A.B.C. Knudson. 
Bernar "istop er, R.B.W, Smith, G.H. € offey, G.H. Nachnani, R.A. Ẹ ischer, 
Ctr rend, R.M, Kaufman, A.L. Ginsberg, M.J. Stern. Phillip Toskes, | 
, iki, R.A, Giannella, P.O Woolley, Jr., H.C. Singer, E.B. Thomp- 
Meis Ard Sc oenfeld, N.p Trujillo, P.R. Lenz, M.M Shefferman, I M | 
M , ~% sU Mondzac, R.K. Sarin, Daniel Ein, Frederick Rickles, S.J. Wolin, 
Asty, "Singer JJ 
Victo, 


| | 

> SED P. Gockerman. B.K. Singh ; RN | | 
Qu Grim, a endelson, Atin Guha, P.F. Poblete, P.B. Cohen, W.Y.K. joo, 
hica] G G.G, Phelps (A llied Health) ; 

Moy Ts La ctors N.K, Bohrer, N.G, Goodman, J.D. Herman, Frederick 

ilber ly Ruckstuhj. C.U. Shilling. Robert Kramer, F.J. Borsody, M.J. | 
ERU D.w, Datlow, R.M. Huffman, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, R.O. : 
enne : Turner, S.A, Schwartz. Andree Thomas, Marvin Schneider, Har- 

pù PG ' G.A, Tralka. L.F. Barker. D.D Haut, Isaac Weiszer, A.J. Ander- | 

"kin, 1 Rochmis, J.F. Mermel, Paul P.I Chang, N.T. Connally, J.C. | 
Na sra] q Alpert, P.V. Holland. Leo Janis, R.A McConnaughy, S.R 

lon, H rael « ector, 


' B.G. Vial kin, Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Dorothy Mil- 
h Oyok i UUKIN, evan : J : 
h Martin Gin fi a, Manoochehr Pooya, Lawrence Klein, H.R. Birsch- 
Cenfie g 
p. eld 


| 

MA! OG, » Kenneth Joslyn, Raymond Matta, H.S. Mirsky, D.S. 

Na Newm do TYan Arling, K.H Rand, P.E. Cohart, J.B. Crandall, | 

NUM tane, MS D, Ichman, M.W, Graf, J.M. Cohen, Frank McGrew II, | 
Sm, 


K an, IW) ene Pin, GC. Fareed, N.S. Otchin. John Stoner III, M.M | 
ftes) LN Sol E Jr., S.F Stein , "nal Dis j 
ud Alber atz (Pulmonary Diseases) R.V Berliner (Renal Dis- j 
whe), W e, JOerdsma (Internal Medicine), D.S. Fredrickson (Internal | 
^7 Roberts (Cardiology ), Martin Shargel 
Trainin ! Clerkship (15) T» 
ation. is 1 ™Prehensive Study of patients history and physical cxami- 
(inan, Ud rounds, Consultations. conferences, preceptorial teaching, 
Ww (a, A., D.C. Gm. Univ hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center 
` Periods throughout academic year) 


Fes 
~ . 
we» vat 
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si 
*308 Outpatient Medicine and Emergency Room (10) wisi | 
Care of ambulatory atients and emergency cases under close supe o| 
Ls y P tii Á ferences 

| Daily clinics in general medicine and various specialties; con (gv 
current cases. Univ. Clinic and Hosp. Emergency Room | 

periods throughout the academic year ) 
Lake? 


311 Rehabilitation of Teenage Drug Offenders (1) m" p 
Students participate one evening à week in the youth rehabilitat or O 
gram of the Narcotics Treatment Administration of the pistric or 

lumbia. Students encouraged to establish communication with 0 

addicts and to investigate in depth factors that led bre on md 


Seminars dealing with various aspects of drug abuse he 


Saturday mornings. I imited to 10 students (Fall) prot" 
320 Experience in Allergy (10) ods: y" 

Clinical experience in allergy ? seniors; 8-week elective pe 

Clinic (September-May) pf 
323 Impact of the Inner-city Environment on Asthma (5 or 10) a 


Each student is assigned one or two patients. Under the gu call 

internist or psychiatrist, student takes care of the patient nt e 5 

allergically and studies his psychodynamics with the Lee finds st 

| visits the patient's home and family and areas the an pousing | 

| | (welfare office, food stamp office, court of law, aperi kd 
| Neighborhood Legal Services, etc.) 2 seniors; ^* o | 
l| periods. Univ. € linic (September-May) pro 


| 326 Research: Allergy (10) of 
| ; Researc g) N^ field. 1 


Research in clinical or experimental allergy or Te May | 
| . à ergy: S ber- 
| iors: 8-week elective periods. Univ Clinic (Septem of 


331 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) assumes 


; ar am and ? ; 
| Each student is assigned to a patient-care ward tea pig 


r i attend, fanh 
responsibility, under supervision of a resident and d student Í P 


> 1 sly si atients. " 
for the management of approximately SIX pas be counters! “eso | 
as an intern (however, all written orders mus ferenc 2 
ticipation in case presentation and scheduled con er- M9) 
week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp (Septe 


334 Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) dical wards 
| Student functions as an intern on the general me is resp? 


fi 
nt, he 15 Faj gre 
pervision of a rotating resident. With the reside ident will r se? 


j iag age atients. 
work-up, diagnosis, and management of pa staff conferen ay) 
| patients during attending rounds and hou (September ag 
| 4- or 8-week elective periods. V A. Hosp- P 
D 


335 Inpatient Medicine (5) ement 2. ge 
| mant, qct 


| Participation in diagnostic studies and clinics : 

| tients. Teaching rounds, conferences 4 seniors: of 

i | Fairfax Hosp (September-May) E 
^ k colli 

| 337 Inpatient Medicine (5) we rounds: sd. | 

| Assignments to Medical Intensive Care Un riods 

| reading assignments. 2 seniors; 4-week elec 

| Center (September-May ) 


* Required for medical students 
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340 Ambulatory Health Care (10) Piemme 


articipation in community health program, including the University 
‘linic, University Hospital Emergency Room, a Home Care Program, 
and a transportation system. Students are involved in all facets of the 
Program, Each Student is expected to study a specific element of the sys- 
tem With respect to its effect on the Capacity to deliver health care within 
a community Exchange with similar programs in othe: universities IS 
Possible fo, students who elect more than the 8-week minimum. Con- 


ferences, reading assignments 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. 
Osp. (September May) 
342N ] , 
42 Narcotics Abuse (10 or 15) LaRosa 


Student IS assigned a project in the narcotics treatment program of the 
District of ( olumbia and works with Dr. LaRosa and Dr Robert Dupont, 
the D.C. Narcotics Treatment Administration (N TA). Proj- 
individualized and may range from intensive experience in the 
therapeutic communities to the evaluation of the impact of metha- 


done maintenance On narcotics abuse in the District of Columbia 1 sen- 


Ol 12-week elective periods. NTA (September-Mav) 
345 R 
i , . b » > 
amily Practice Preceptorship (5) Anderson 
ele ePtorship in small urban community family practice. 1 senior; 4-week 

3 Clive Periods, Waynesboro, Va (September—May ) 

5 ; c Wem 
linicai Cardiology (10) Hsu and Staff 
alning in clinical cardiology based on the needs and desires of the indi- 
e Student The following choices are available: inpatient and office- 
i. we, *XPerience in the Coronary Care | nit, Peripheral Vascular 

ty, "'ardiac Rehabilitation, interpretation. of electrocardiograms 
'ectorca ^ rr: 4 - : t : t include 
ÜXperien ardiograms in the Heart Station (this rotation can also inc 


c ce in gr; > te > iogrz and apex- 
rardiograph graphic techniques such as phonocardiography d ap 


h LY), work in the exercise ECG Laboratory, Participation in 
CNSive stu 


Part tion to Cardiology (5) Bacos, Mendelson 
E. o. 
Cardi vation In clinica] cardiology, correlating the bedside approach to 
Cardi “cular diagnosis with special diagnostic studies, including phono- 
Bing graphy, atri 


ardi al electroc irdiography irdiac catheterization, and an- 
ardio Tr : ‘ grap » Ci ac 
Center iphy, ete. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 


359, Ptember May) 
litroq ; 
uct 
eroen, oa to Acute Coronary Care (5) Bacos, Mendelson, Russo 
» Cor, rpProach to acute myocardial infarction including anatomy of 


: na; - : © 

I5 of the "as and Physiology of coronary circulation. physical diag- 
er inser Plications of infarction, theory and indications for pace- 

n, and electrocardiographic monitoring and acute myo 
n 


"-May) senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center 


Cr su p Fletcher! 
?Ppervic; 

NN rams, on, the Student is responsible for reading electrocardio- 

^ ng cardiovascular problems, and participating in 


» Virginia 
the Veterans Administration H Spital 
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various cardiac catheterization and angiographic procedure 
cardiac fluoroscopy, introduction to vectorcardiography. 


: ul 
Teaching 1% 


on, 


es. Experien j 


jl 


n d 


three times weekly; two weekly courses, one in auscultation, OM 
- v.A. HosP 


trocardiography. 2 seniors; 4- or 8 week elective periods. 


(September-May ) 


363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care (10) 


sec U 
"ies, UU, 
- emergencl’ cts à 


Student has the opportunity (1) to manage cardiac Jl aspe 
arrhythmias, use cardioversion, and become familiar with p ing fro 
acute cardiac care; (2) to manage medical emergencies inp d 
^ »natic | 
diabetic ketoacidosis to hypoglycemia, trom uremia to hepat sre. y 
(3) to receive training in the modern therapy of respiratory "e s 
cluded are the use of mechanical ventilators, oxygen thea aci" 
agement of respiratory acid-base problems. seniors; 5 | 
periods. V.A. Hosp (September—May ) ur 
L^ | 
370 Endocrinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) or cat? 
"T ism) AD 
Clinical work; emphasis on endocrinology (and metabolis seek ee 
chemotherapy, depending on student's choice. 2 seniors 
periods. Univ. Clinic (January 28-March 24) shapi”! 
371 Endocrinology (5) rvices A 
; ot 
Student evaluates patients referred to the Endocrinology is y 
ul 


ams, 
part in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy program Expos’ itt 


sible for case presentations of patients he has worked 


techniques used in the endocrinology laboratory, such " 
determinations and radio-immuno assay of hormones 
Journal Club 4 mornings a week and in weekly con 


is expected to assume prime responsibility for direc 


| senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
May 19) p 
z ; is 
373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (5 to 15) students y 
- ents to 
Clinical experience in endocrinology and metabolism assist m rio 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, M diabetie jp » 
Clinical rounds twice weekly; weekly endocrine ogc P at? 
Journal Club participation; frequent endocrine yoo jectiv? 
research experience available. 1 senior; 4- to 177 j 
V.A. Hosp (September—May ) p 
i? 
^ ; r ; c ut 
376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) to pl uc ost 
, .chnique '** / 
Intensive and practical studies of the —— researe ated A 
chemical, and hormonal diabetes. Participation „retion in dis 
"c 
drate, protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin vod Club, © yA p" 
perfusions. Seminars and participation in pem periods: 
on the results obtained. 4 seniors. 4-week €t gh? 
(September—May ) pe " 
"M 
; a a . e rie W 
381 Research in Endocrinology (5) ratory e i y 
adore” un 9 im? 
Participation in endocrine research, including in er^ op v) 
perimental surgery, biochemical methods, y corre riod* 


i ~yssions wiv 
endocrine studies. Weekly seminars and ke week ject” 


" ‘Ss; 
results with clinical observations 4 seniors 


Hosp (September-May ) 


Care | nit s 


* Dr. Franciosa is Director of the Medical Intensive 
pital 


ferences ' 
: atien , 
ting patie (Jano? 
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385 Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of LaRosa 
Lipoprotein Metabolism (15) 
Current research directed toward the biochemical purification of en- 
zymes responsible 


the Possible 
Progestiona] 


for removing lipids from the plasma and a study of 
relationship between induction of these enzymes and the 
ind estrogenic components of currently used birth control 
Pills, Experience in the use of modern 
Including ultracentrifugation, 
Perience 


te hniques ot protein separation, 
electrophoresis, and chror atography; ex- 


pe linical experience with pa- 
In handling radioactive is topes. Clinical experience I 


tients who have hyperlipoproteinemia. 1 senior week elective periods 
atl Heart and Lur g Institute and I niv, H "sp september May) 

387 Diabetes Research Laboratory (15) Recant 
Smphasis 9n problems in the pathogenesis of diabetes Experience in 
Pancreas and liver perfusion, study of the mechanism of insulin secre- 
tion and the effect of insulin on the liver. Additional studies in human 
Subjects to 


investigate portal vein insulin. patter 


erns as compared with 


al insulin levels, | xposure to techniq such às immunoassav 

: hormones ind their use in the diagnosis nd manag ont of end ine 

pease Weekly conferences. 2 seniors; 12-week ve periods. V.A 
osp, 


A (September May) 
90k 
Xtramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 


e De artment arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
wtltutions Interested Students should contact the ( hairman of the De 
tment 


y (10 or 15) 


artici 
ing c IPation in clinical management of patients with carcinon 
electi, PPOrtive measures and palliative therapy 3 seni ws; 5- Or 
3 © Periods, v A. Hosp (September—May 
Ep ty (10 DeVita 
"Xperie T 
and Other E current methods in ev uatior nd treatment of lymphomas 


Siia er tumors, including 
Search ; “UCipation in patient care and la 
In clin;.. 
Ure techn nical Pharmacology, tumor kinetics, z 
iqu , " 
May) ques, 2 seniors; 


view of the broad spectrum of these dis 
laboratory studies of current re 


ind in vitro marrow cul 


8-week elective periods. NIH (September 


ineti 
Stug, . "etes (10 or 


ing hs the Medica} On 


Of Cancer ; ^ 
Week e ti sancer in viyo before and during therapy. 3 seniors: 8- or 12- 
ve Periods, 


15) 


Selawry 
l th 'enerat if ' and divid 
Sotogy Section on the generation time and divic 


methodology for determir ation of 


397 Cli V.A. Hosp (September-May ) 
ical 
Agen armacology of New Antineoplastic Selawry 
Par Dor 15) 
arti ; 
: ati 
tiong, ind y, n study design drug administration, day-to-day observa 
dy Ptak v biochemical Or other 


"i abolism. and e 


Xcretion 3 seniors: 8- 
osp, 


or 12 week elective 
(September May) 


399 
ellu 
ar p. 
i Deteemin Da macology (10 or 15) Selawry 
: ati : 
cane ù on of Optimal concentration times, 


time factors, and elucida- 


atory at the Veterans Administration H spital 


ta 
he ee ee ee 
"20 - 
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1 : ri 
tion of antineoplastic agents. 3 seniors; 8- or 12-week elective pe 


V.A. Hosp. (September—May ) 


"T 
| 402 Research in Cancer Immunology (10) Hollins 
Laboratory experience with tests used to corre 
activity to solid tumors with the clinical course of the Ghee yd) 
ments to investigate viral etiology of certain forms of cancer; jfi f 
fetal antigens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens ut 
leukemia. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 
ber-May) 


: of "^c 
late cellular anti-tum "un 


yit 

paro 

Clinical Gastroenterology (5) follow"? Ü 

: P ol t 

Experience in clinical gastroenterology; consultations and M dit 

: d bservations t p 

patients. Presentation of patients at conferences; O o e". 
2 u 

nostic procedures, including endoscopy; review of histology wash. P 

intestinal tract and liver. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods: 


Center (September—May ) pot 


41 


413 Clinical Gastroenterology (5 or 10) E. giseas® 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive as. pie 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pane’ ith sut 
consultations, teaching rounds, seminars. Joint conference appro! 

pathology, and radiology emphasize the multidisciplinary Univ: 


digestive diseases. 2 seniors; 4- oF 8-week elective perio 


(September-May ) Fi ye 
Hi | I^ agii 
| | 414 Clinical Gastroenterology—Hepatology ( 10 or 15) atoloBY y 
! -ealogy-H6 ; 
| | Students see patients referred to the Gastroenterology "e d the "T 
i | for consultation and are responsible for initial evaluat! res int 


; : : Jali roc re 
I| up of these patients. Participation in all specialized a confe " 
various biopsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching enter0l0®) ceni 


| | seminars. Student elects to concentrate in either Lm osp- 
atology. 2 seniors; 8- or 12-week elective periods. : | 
ber-May) rid” 
| "I 


| 417 Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) 


Participation in clinical studies of patients Wi e pe May) 
diseases; endoscopy, splenoportography, liver ‘September P 
| seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. pos! 
^ ~ T At 
420 Clinical Gastroenterology (5 or 10) icipation in O ei” 
. , particip? ctiv 
Clinical work in gastroenterology, including par “week elect! 
dures, biopsies, and endoscopies. 1 senior; 4- or jl 
| D.C. Gen. Hosp (September-May ) ^ 
os . of Fy, 
| 423 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) ad treatment pine 
a ~op}: s 
| Introduction to clinical problems 1n diagnose" critoneoseo Pi. he" 
| enterology in both office and hospital practice: w ` am | 
IN and biopsies. 1 senior; 4-week elective "m pa 
(September—May ) wos 
" f "m 
424 Morphology of the Intestines (10) ah a variety oF roit | 
| Research designed to acquaint the sm "d of the J "e | 
1 é G r st 
techniques used in the study ot age light micro" stude? | 
i iven 


tract. Includes electron microscopy 


phase and fluorescent microscopy. 


Preference sv 
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Continue on à part-time basis following completion of the elective. 1 
Senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September—May ) 


426 Research in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15) Finkelstein 


Control of methionine metabolism in mammalian tissues using several 
research techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; induction and 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet: metabolism of methionine 
in the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any of the above 
areas and will be developed further to meet student needs. Research 
Seminars at this and other institutions in the Washington area l senior; 
2-Week elective Periods, V.A Hosp (September May) 


4 0 Clinical Hematology (5) Schechter 


Supervision of members of the staff of the Hematology Section, 
Will observe patients with hematological problems and will 
chniques of bone marrow aspiration and biopsy. Tri-weekly 
rphology review sessions. participation in weekly clinic and 
1 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (Sep- 


rounds, mo 
tember-May) 


Hematology (5 or 10) Lessin, O'Leary 
cludin ation in the diagnosis and therapy of hematologic disorders, in- 
follow, Patient and outpatient hematology consultations, daily care, and 

P of clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis on acquainting 
ith modern hematologic diagnostic procedures and current 
iit, e seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ Hosp. and 


Particip 


2 Cli (September May) 
i] . 
zen Hematology (5) Pierce 
inica] ey. A 
ES evaluation of inpatients and outpatients with symptoms referrable 
Param, myelopoietic System using bedside and laboratory investigative 
eters, | Senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
433 Plember_ fay) 
e 
Matology (5) 


Rheingold 
rvati Ed 
Wit ron of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients 
Hosp, ""atologic disorders | senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ 
T. ; (September May) 
nic ; 
38 Hematology (5) 
; "Clpation ; : i : 
Ble dis on in Clinical and laboratory studies of patients with hematolo- 


ilo p ers, study of bone marrow and peripheral blood smears, hema- 
na “ctrophoresis and ey 


Corn 


aluation of coagulation mechanism. 1 senior: 
Hosp (September—May ) 

Lessin, O'Leary 
the Hematology Research Laboratory. Emphasis on de- 
ood the student's own project related to dynamic morphology 
techni cells, blood cell ultrastructure, and electron microscopy 
tional research study in tumor immunology and coagula- 


articipa 


Wi available Brief ni 3 ; 8- 
ct ~ aote. et research paper required. 3 seniors: 
86H, tol VE periods Univ. Hosp. (September—May ) 
0 : 
Por . By Research (10 or 15) McFarland 
e| 


IN pr atology Rated in both clinical problems and a research project in 
OW Mbiology m Of the Hematology Laboratory deals with lym- 
aeter, ' IN particular lymphocyte blastogenesis and lymphocyte- 
tlang " cHicmber 9f the Hematolos 

Of the H Olog 


y Section at the Veterans Administrat 
*matology Sec 


ation Hospital 
tion at the Veterans Administration 


lospital 


t4 

bats 

j — E E s 
"wA - 
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c cu 
macrophage interactions; i" vitro human and animal lymphocy” tem 
| senior; 8- or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (Sop 
May) 
D.M 


440 Pulmonary Medicine (5, 10, or 15) : 
of the jung: 


piratory r9 
ity mem wot 


Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of diseases 
perience in the management of patients with acute res 
Participation in daily ward rounds with a full-time facu 

ur Series 


in weekly Pulmonary Grand Rounds and the Lung Seminé ne T4 
d of one n pul 


d complet riod! 
elective 


up each week of one new inpatient with tuberculosis an 
tuberculous inpatient, including appropriate diagnostic an 
monary function testing. 4 seniors; 4- or 8- or 10-week 
V.A. Hosp (September—May ) $ 

tos 


442 Pulmonary Diseases (5) 

function st 

analysis; - "T 
th various Pues af 

Clinic; techne wo? 


Performance and interpretation ol pulmonary 
ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas 


rounds and supervised consultation on patients WI 


and infectious diseases. Participation in Pulmonary sy riods: 
principles of inhalation therapy. 1 senior; 4-week elective pe | 
Hosp. Center (September-May) Tm) 
p. V5, 
447 Research in Pulmonary Diseases (1 5) facta oo 
| | Detailed studies of the synthesis and regulation of lung Sf — | 
anisms of airways obstruction, Or immunological aSpe*" em May 
| 3 seniors; 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. oe fe 
I| ; - -— " 
i| | 451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases ( 5) eatment 0 s 
I" Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and » iion and e 
i} | ritis and rheumatic diseases Emphasis on patient p elective | 
| | lishment of therapeutic priorities 2 seniors; 4 -— ‘ 
| Univ. Clinic (September—May ) Alet 
A satih i 
452 Clinical Rheumatology (10) “di partic 
Observation of rheumatology inpatient consultations iple with e n j 
the Rheumatology Clinic. Laboratory facilities àV4! S uch pl 
| on synovial fluid analysis Special diagnostic tec liagnosis ant tu 
| biopsy of the synovial membrane Differential c enior; e 
| ment of patients with rheumatologic disorders | se h 
| periods. V.A. Hosp (Septembet May) p 
itis " 
453 Introduction to Arthritis (5) cents with arti, 
| Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations se Pe topics in r RA Pi 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selecte „gories (SL ion y" 
1} including clinical immunology, major disease josie’ rea E 
| etc.); differential diagnosis, drug therapy» "d o ar? 
changes. 5 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 77. of 
| | tember-May ) W 
E. us r n sical gj 
| 154 Total Patient Care (5) including mer jective pè 
| Participation in total patient care program, ior; eek © 
| tion and group evaluation conferences. 1 eem ; 
| Univ. Clinic (September-May) nistration post" 


ology Section at the Veter 


* Dr. Alepa is Chief of the Rheum 
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460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (5) Berkman 


46 


465 


4 


473 


Participation in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormalities; fol- 
low-up of 


patients. Examination of the urinary sediment and in peri- 
tonea] 


and hemodialysis, ( onferences, reading assignments, ward rounds. 
Participation in Journal Club. Student may participate in a research 


Project during an extended elective period. 2 seniors; 4-week elective peri 


8. Wash. Hosp. Center (September-May ) 
Clinical Renal Disease (5) Parrish, N. Kramer 
> , p 
Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 


renal disease Ward 
lors; 4-week 
ber-May ) 


rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars 2 sen- 
elective periods. D.C. Gen and Univ. hosps. (Septem- 


Pplication of Tissue Immunology (5) N. Kramer 


of immunologic methods to the study of human hypersen- 

S and metabolic diseases: study of serum proteins, including 

mes and enzymes; research principles and methods. 1 sen- 

elective periods. Univ Hosp (September—May ) 

Renal Dis s. ' è 
nal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte Problems (5 or 10) Jacobson 


in office and hospital consul 


renal dise, i of patients with 
With a IScases and fluid and electrolyte pro becomes familiar 
eValuat satiety Of renal problems; works ip patients with renal disease; 
ture -— E. renal function studies Emphasis on critical use of medical litera- 

` = Senior; 4. or 8-week elective periods (January 28-May 19) 


Thompson 


In care of Patients with wide variety of renal diseases and 
Care, w, ) bnormalities Consultations, inpatient and outpatient 


Periton, ard rounds, conferences, seminars diagnostic procedures, acute 
en ^ and hemodialysis l senior; 4- or 8-week elective periods. D.C. 
c Os (September- May) 
^li 
c " : ‘ 
Bro "x Renal Disease (5 or 10) Shalhoub* 
ad ex a a 
enal q Posure and active participation in all the clinical activities of the 
ENCeg ms Including consul ns, outpatient clinic, rounds, confer 
fhnique Journal Club meetir Instruction in the indications and 
: ts of ac : : . 
*hiors. 4 9' acute and chronic hemodialysis and Peritoneal dialysis. 2 
9r 8-week elective periods. V.A Hosp (September-May ) 


Res à 
ie * Renal Disease (10 or 15) Shalhoub* 
E and dog (renal and electrolyte 
IC studies on kidney slices, studies or erythropoietin 

research ap andard Instrumer es of a renal 
ber. Senior: g. o ga lins, PAH, electrolytes osmolality, and 
May) ^' Or 12-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (Septem- 


ance techniques in man 


Secretion g Metabo} 


ation and analyti 


i| procec 


including im 


Res 
N Care ' 
Super); w Mechanist 


"Vised | ns of Sodium Homeostasis (15) Keimowitz 


abor. r J 
ő Lu Oratory research on the mechanisms of sodium homeostasis 
l . in ; 

‘Otopic . vivo animal Studies using var 


©XPeriments R 


ques, including 


i rom relevant physiological and 
(S literatura rom relev physi i 
Septem). ure. | senior; 12 elective periods. Univ Hosp 
*r-May ) 
Ub is Chie F 


Section at the Veterans Administration Hospita 
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col 
0 
480 Clinical Hemodynamics (5 or 10) eo! 
including meast re 


Introduction to hemodynamic techniques in man, 
of left ventricular function, cardiac output, hepatic blood bl fio 
blood flow, intrarenal blood flow distribution, and extremity 


Management of circulatory abnormalities in a varie " 
orthostatic hypotensi ii ipate” 


including myocardial infarction, shock, artici 
hypertension, and congestive heart failure Students may y " 
cardiovascular studies in the animal laboratory. 2 seniors; 

elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (September-May) " 

: ges : auerb 
483 Nuclear Medicine (15) : gnosi? 
iaga, . d 
Introduction to radioisotope methodology as applied to properti A 

san 0 

therapeutic problems in medicine Study of the unique detectio" 


, e d 
radioactivity, radiation safety, and instrumental uses 19 haz studet! 
allows © the? 


radiation. Clinical application of nuclear medicine ati and A 
participate in evaluation of patients referred for diae ead inst 4 
peutic studies. Assigned readings, daily conferences, la mort inte 
tion. Student may choose a selected field of interest pee clinica! 
study and may engage in limited participation 1n —— A Hosp 
search projects. 2 seniors; 12-week elective periods. °° 
(September May) 
Microbiology | 
Acting Chairman: L.F. Affronti " 
E j (Re 
erner 
Professors Mary Louise Robbins, Rudolph Hugh, I Go 
L.F. Affronti logy» E” 
" ` 2 J 
Professorial Lecturers Dorothy Heilman (€ ellular Immune 
(Virology) NT) 
98) : " gio? 
Associate Professors Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang Rosalie 
Assistant Professors G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, 
Donnelly ( Research) 
Special Lecturer M.S. Legator ( Microbial Genetics) a 
i n 2 ids 
t201 Medical Microbiology (6) (udents: B s yw 
sed graduate 5 o j 
For medical students; open to qualified gradu ee oh relate © ihe 
ettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, met of diagno?” 
and disease of man—cultural studies, mets (Spring) ch 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16 io 
) iati 
^14 Ti ‘oh C i iation (4) ic vat 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Varia dying * mat! 
( stud) L 
Techniques of tissue culture and means ot $ pi 
(Spring) poo 
Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent , " 
, AA dcs add yn : » St dents (1-1) : "d 
219-20 Scientific Writing for Graduate 5v nad hesis 
I nuns * 
Required of all graduate students prior tO " he yet 
(Academic year ) ics 9! 
J| Hemody? 
Hypertension and Clink ospita! 


f the Section of 


* Dr. Cohn is Chief 

Administration Hospital j 

t Dr. Sauerbrunn is Chief « e at the Vetera 
Required for medical students 


f Nuclear Medicir 
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25 : 

<41 Methods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate Wright 
Students (1) 
Photography and graphic arts presentation of research data for publica 


lion and Scientific meetings. Prerequisite: Micr 219 20. Laboratory fee, 


$16. (Fall) 


2 P 
23 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) Affronti, Reich 
For Medica] Students. Selection, clinical applications, and mechanism of 


action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the treatment of micro- 


bial infections. Prerequisite: Micr 201 (Fall) 


225 Mi i 
Microbial Physiology I (3) 
Morphology 
acteria, 


Affronti, Reich 
and biochemistry of Various microorganisms with emphasis 


Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 201 (Fall) 


2 ^ 
, Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, Reich 


Eff 

ont Physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphasis 

(S antibiotics Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor 
Pring) 


227 Roc: 
"m Genetic Mechanisms (1) De Giovanni-Donnelly 


*hetic cons : ; 
(Fali) Concepts and how they relate to man in today’s environment 


Fu Wright 
nda à 
dures menta] immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic proce 
requisite. applied to clinical and research situations. emphasized. Pre- 
dica] | icr 201 or permission of instructor Laboratory fee for non- 
Students, $16 (Fall) 
31] 
u i , : 
Study ee () Wright and Stafi 
of j í , s 
toimm nt logical functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 
ties, and ; nunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivi- 
Mmunogenetics (Fall) 
233 Biology 
Bi of Viruses (2) 


chemical Robbins, Huang 
ical à ze 

201 OF equi, d genetic characterization of viruses Prerequisite: Micr 
Equivalent 


(E 
234 Big Fall) 
ORY of vi 
rator 'ruses— Laboratory (2) Robbins, Huang 
“on: Mice 233 plement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
2356 reda "aboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. (Fall) 


mati A 
Histo 3 Bacteriology (2) 


Ty of h Hugh 
appl; acterial c14..:c - i 
tignied Rector Classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
20 ships, Burvey c development Of bacterial classification based on rela- 
l or *quivaleni Characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 
25] : (1973-74 and alternate years: fall) 
riolo, 
P a) 
cymarily ^x X Hugh 
ini Clive c. 
Whiek èl Situatio re for medical students; open to graduate students 


ns i n 
3, n Cctious ; involving bacteriology; emphasis on the manner in 
OF equiy,. about disease processes. Prerequisite: Micr 
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pbi 
255 Virology (2) aen yer 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate preti 


General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. 


site: Micr 201 or equivalent (Fall) 


257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) » " 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigen abora 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Mier 230. 973-14 w 
fee for nonmedical students, $16. Limited enrollment. 
alternate years: spring) "| 

í è 

De Giovanni-Donnelly oft 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) 
concepts of ge 


Survey of microbial systems that depict basic 


ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) s 
271-18 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) | 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) d 

280 Virology (10) A" d 


laboratory studies. 


Selected problems; library assignments, May) 
(September aed 


week elective periods. School of Medicine 


è . : 1 Affront 
281 Biological Basis of Infections (5) ies, term Pe 
: : : es, 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory Stud septe" | 
§ seniors; 4-week elective periods School of Medicin | 
May) wig 
282 Immunology (5) arch gni 
? : my rese? ^ 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory © mber-M y) | 
4-week elective periods School of Medicine (Sep of 
I , 
| 
283 Bacteriology (10) , pit 
- n ratory studies te sepe 
Selected problems; library assignments, laborato'? ficine 
seniors; 8-week elective periods School of Medic in 
May) anti 5 
VET xi AT. e GioY 
284 Microbial Genetics (5) D tudies: erm ye 
« y, S 
Selected problems, library assignments, labora edicine (SeP 
3 seniors; 4-week elective periods School of Me ct 
May) ot 
wi, 
: , . i sos 
285 In vitro Study of Immune Responses (10) j| Lines i” T » 
(Formerly Immunologic Characte rization of Cell 2i uci. jf 
: As ; el strain & dent", a 
Preparation of specific antigens from à cell st! n ost; ide is 
bodies against this strain in appropriate rr immune’ 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, sere May) " 
seniors; 8-week elective periods. (Septemvde P ti nd 
AffroP | 
289 Inflammation, Immunity, and 
Hypersensitivity (5) mber-May) | 
5 seniors; 4-week elective periods (Septe d" 
j 
d "t 
290 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) d electiv? d 


n 
tudents tO speni Chairt? 
d conta t the 


| students shou 


The Department arranges for medical $ 
other institutions. Interestec 
Department. 
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293 Special To 


pics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 

Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 


ntent differs each time the course is offered: may be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


7300 Thesis Research (33) 


Staff 

(Fall and Spring) 

3 ` 

38 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

3 b 

» Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Ne 
Tological Surgery 
irm 
we Rizzo} 
JO fesso) "uae rur eise d 
linis PAN : Rizzoli 


Hayes J E J.M. Williams, H.H. 


b Ammerman, Giovanni Di Chiro, G.J. 
fy orig * Yan Buren 
Ocio, ecture, K.M. Earle 
focit cyeressors J.L. Fox, TH Milhorat 
, ikoby nica] p l'Ofessors J.P. 


^ Murphy, L.G. Kempe, N.H. Horwitz, Ruth 
a 
^is "fessor x: 


Emanuele Mannarino 


hy 0f, ressors G.M. Swain, A.P Hustead, W.M. Hammon 
€; ; 9 
Cy top © Je fcturer A.E. Wentz 


AG “A. Mendelsohn. J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, F.D. 
380 Ulbrandsen 


nical ) AH 
Clini Neurosurgery (5) Staff 
aminga clerkship in n 
Pneu, O0 Indication. 
Um ations 


*urosurgical service Emphasis on neurologic ex- 
Oence I for special neurologic tests, e.g., arteriograms, 
lecti, “pha Ograms, etc.; and operative procedures. 3 seniors: 4-week 


By ods. U 


/niv. Clinic 
Cal ! 
Tücip,,;. ^ "OSUFgery (5) Kempe 
ce, sation in all dep i , 
' Tadiogran,: CePartmental activities: ward rounds, daily confer- 
pehasis on “phic and Pathologic studies. operating room procedures: 
Mods, Walt Udies of cerebral circulation. 2 seniors: 4-week elective 
38S Clini er Reed Gen, Hosp 
. al Ne 
minica clerk ny ©) Fox 
Bram, ip i | : : 
S, ncludes i . » T ex 6: arte 1 
PneUMoencephaloe reine with diagnostic procedures: ; erio 


ms, myelograms, and assisting in operating 


Ft. 
MM te» va >s 
Fi €" 
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room; conferences and ward rounds 1 senior; 4-week elective pe | 
V.A. Hosp. (January-May ) 4 
) ort? 
387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) ads mi 
Participation in all departmental activities, including ward roum np? 


; ord r 
conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating nter 
cedures. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods Wash. Hosp. 
(September-May ) 


390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) ods in 
Em ‘the iods 
The Department arranges for students to spend elective per! 
institutions. Interested students should contact the Chairman 


partment. 


Neurology ME 


Chairman: Sean O'Reilly 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: Sean O'Reilly 
Professors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly, M.J. Malone, Helen Hess 
Clinical Professors R.H. Groh, W.K. Engel, Franklin Meister 
Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein i, 
Associate Professors Ann Barnet, Karin Nelson a 
Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, H.H. 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos if 


Schwamb, Anto 


Assistant Professors R.B. Weber, W.H. Lawrence, M.M. Platt puggin* 

Assistant Clinical Professors G.D. Weickhardt, Virginia f 
Ajmone Marsan, T.W. Kelly, A D. Huott, Kristof Abraham wilner Mi 

Clinical Instructors M.C. Korengold, R.H. Robertson, £^ 


Davis, Howard Silby, David Satinskv, B.H. Natelson . — ; 


380 Clinical Neurology (5) 
Clinical clerkship in neurology. Emphasis 


dications for special neurologic tests, €.B-« * 
ve periods. 


on neurologic domos uy 
arteriograms: » e | 
a iy, Hosp: 


grams, etc. 2 seniors; 4-week elect! 
ber-May) Malone and " 
»^ | 
382 Pediatric Neurology (5) at i patients Paci 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and cane senior’ pne 
patients; conferences and teaching sessions. ) Til 
periods. Children's Hosp. (September-May "a 
Aes «achudin8, 
383 Clinical Neurology (5) «.. sciences, incl, ct f 
Emphasis on neurological examination Ki ger 3 : 4-wetk 
anatomy, as applied to clinical materia” *.. May) yds" 
Mods, Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. — (Septembe w^ 
« erat 
386 Clinical Neurology (10) f highly experienc af 
Clinical clerkship under close supervision © conduct f on 


and teachers. Trainees prepare histories an cedures: May? 
rounds and conferences, 
material available. 2 seniors; 
(September-May ) 


assist in routine PT riods- 
8-week elective 


390 p 

90 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 
The Depart 
institutions, 
partment, 


Sites 
AH. Barter, J.G. Sites 
‘ciate m S8Or R.A Chez 
rofes 
Attoci s.l Ofessors Benny Waxman, Larry McGowan 


Shirley Me” Professors W.T. Lady. W.P. McKelway, J.W. Pearson, Jr., 
Man, Bw rtin, M.S, Kaufman, M.P. Footer, Donald Walters, J.M. Fried- 
L : Peter Soy ster, T.A. Wilson, J.C Walsh, W.H. Cooper, 


Ichwine, 


Sagi obson, J.L. Marlow 
Hp T linica) Profess : pee 


Loui, eichler, 


H ls Goldstein Y. Rovner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart. R.B Nelson, 
bel Kotz, 0 " ire Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. I rkenbeck, L.Q. Pugsley, 
hee SKY, S few ek, Jr, H.A. Donald, Julius Fogel, A.I. Robins, S. M. 
ir TL, Gut Jr., W.F, Peterson, C.D. Cry stle, C.R.A. Gilbert 
Struc 

di Cunnip AS. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, E.E. Gahres, D.R. Carlson, 
DM Hewlett Ew Geraldine Paul, M.H. Hird, Josiah Sacks, R.E Badwey, 
Nan: Margulies J C itus, Jr., T.H Gresinger, J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, 
be è Jr., R M. : Skilling, S.D. Cooley, L.E. Fettig, R.W. Smith, W.D. 
la Ins, p baa: ean, B.A. Band, C.E Townsend, D.H. Martin, W.R. 


LC, . ; 
hy s Dc Matlce, J.E. Anderson, A.A, de Moya, C.J. Gueriera, Erika 
Pat Meyer Roc; ^A. Becker, C.D. Lord, H 


LC. Beaver, Carlena Camp- 
Osenb; 

IM 3B. regi, oum, Melchior Savarese, David Davoudlarian, Marc 
Ceme con, AA. 7-1. Lee, A.H. Lester, R.J. Pierce, C.I. Schneiderman. 


Greenfield, 


Jay Grodin. Raymond Gambrill III. Mabelle 


ynecology (10) Staff 


and gynecological clinics, daily depart- 
ard rounds at University, Fairfax, and Columbia 


Operat; > demonstrations of mechanism of labor and various 
Year) Perative delivery E - EZ r 
y. (8-week periods throughout academic 
5] In 
n to 
Intr ctio "sca Practice (1) Jacobson 
bers of n of first. 


i ^ clinic" oo medical students to patient situations by mem- 
NS Pract Teardino Physica + Designed to stimulate cca ree 

E Re. 25 st ical, financial, and moral implications of medical 
Univ Hosp (Spring) 
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ment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 


ors J.R Epstein, S.H. Shea, G.L. Jarvis, N J. Price, 


ta 
` tes; "rrt 
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375 Family Planning Clinic (5) 
Participation in instruction and follow-up of patients in : 
clinic. Use of hormonal and mechanical contraception. 
elective periods (September-May) 


3176 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology: 


week elective periods. (September—May ) cu 
377 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) i sni 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology: 
week elective periods (September-May ) C y 
fai " Jey; { 
378 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) ki seni t 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology: 
week elective periods (September-May ) r ied? 
n 
— ; ~ ter, 
379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Foo senio! r 
^ An 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology 
week elective periods. (September-May) Meo 
»^ 4 a it 
380 Gynecologic Oncology (5) of wont 5 
n S R : i e di 
Participation in the clinical inpatient and outpatient er n ge 
gynecologic cancer; related research in the areas of sag) 
4-week elective periods, Univ. Clinic (September co 
Pa j . xman, es" 
381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) si: got senio 
SP : d i : .vnecology: ^ 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and Syn) 
week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September d 
ml aiia ptet 
382 Fetal Monitoring in Labor (5) lation and mie 
n : : . : acc uk 
Experience in application of fetal monitoring, — effects on y m 
tation of data. Participation in intra-partum study Mt senior" | 
of labor position, medication, and types of d v 4 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic (September-May wd" 
383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) nd postpart go | 
i r livery a iads 
Includes prenatal clinics, lying-in periods, delive ‘elective pert 
rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; Minn "d 
Hosp. Center (September-May) 6 " 
1d f. 


384 Clinical Gynecology (5) 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, 
cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, 


- or 
including pr" sure cuui 
attendances ai posh: | 

A as 


4ive periods. 
operative care. 2 seniors; A-week elective Pe Ti 
(September-May) price uc" 
sem 
385 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) p- gynecolog: 
Participation in office practice of obena uu pi" 
week elective periods. (September- May " 
e 
19 r ; ` ; 5 con att” 
386 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) w- ads and ^ (Set 
al; s 
Supervised instruction in large military Doe ood Gen. Hos? P 
| 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods Walter al f 
ber-May) walter Re Gene 
a 


— ogy Service 


* Dr, Patow is Chief of the Obstetrics and Gynecol 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


387 Mr. 
87 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 


Participation In patient care; rounds and conferences. ? seniors; 4-week 
elective Periods. Sibley Memorial Hosp (September—May ) 


388 Clinical Obste 
All aspects of 


Cooper, Walters, Jary is 


trics and Gy necology (5) Price 
inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gynecologic serv- 


Obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecologic pathology 


> Obstetrical anesthesia; Emergency Room consultations. Home 
e lected patients with Health Department Nurse. ? seniors; 4- 
tek elective 


periods. Fairfax Hosp (September-May ) 
389 ew... 
Clinica Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Marlow 
“ticipation in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 
Clectiy 


© periods. Columbia Hosp 


Extramural Obstetric 
he D 


(September-May) 


s and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 

arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
n : Interested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
Partment, 


391 C 
cr oBenetics (1) Jacobson 
Mical ¢ 
analysis chromosoma] anomalies in man, experimental design and data 


a n Cytogenetics, two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin analy- 
, ^ lissue s ? 


instructo culture procedures. Special students admitted with approval of 
3 S (1974-75 and alternate years: fall) 


e r : 
Productive Genetics ( 1) 


k Jacobson 
Ica » 
tructo ‘a Students Open to graduate students with Permission of in 
MPhas; €ctures with guest speakers, covering current methodology. 
üsis : : 
l 9n human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 


Deneve : 
Mani never Possible. Maior topics: gametogenesis, ín vivo gamete 
and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- 
395 ~ <Nd-year Medical students, Univ Hosp (Fall) 


R Meto genesis (1) 


T med 
ica] — i : 
StUctor Students; Open to graduate students with permission of in- 
€x iment oar Course with guest lecturers. ( 
80nads tal factors in g 
. > envi 
Students T irOnmenta] 


Jacobson 


Overs various clinical and 
imetogenesis Emphasis on histogenesis of the 


Univ and clinical variables in infertility. 25 Ist-year 
IM - Hosp. (Spring) 
E , 
Clinica) x netics (1) Jacobson 
: am 
^ INkag và €s Of genetic disease. Emphasis on basic principles such 
dt se barato mutation, and pedigree inheritance. The goal 
Tage 9 provide the knowledge and skills needed to diagnose, 
late yas and coy ^ TM " : 


0 "^ - ~ 
Years; fall) nsel common genetic disorders. (1974-75 and alter 


75 


t» è 
L Soe x "47 2 2 2 8 
"n ° 
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Clinical Professors J.H. King, Jr., M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper, L.E. Zimmer 
Associate Professor B.S. Fine (Research) r R p 
Assistant Professors D.S. Friendly, R.B. Weber, Dertad Manguikian, K^ 

M.O. Ts'o (Research), Jean Swartz (Research) dub! 

| Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr. R.E. p^ 
Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, J.T. Schwartz, K.A. smg M 
Urweider, BH. Zeavin, H.N. Bernstein, D.K. Berler, JN. Goldm^ 
Fjordbotten, W.S. Gilbert, H.S. Wicker, D.G. Albert, S.P. Ginsberg 
Instructor R.N. Sunga R | 
Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, S.S. Pappas, Joanne Economon, 7" [o 
H.I. Rodman, George Liss, H.M. McAllister, L.E. Perraut, ee A 
H.J. Starr, M.H. Zimmerman, Leonard Kogan, J.F. Nowell, porn m 
D.L. Lanter, Richard Huberman, P.A. Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zimmer Tho? 


i n, 
Snyder, B.S. Bruner, M.E. Lederman, L.E. Rothkoff, M.D. Krin 


Frey, Kenneth Somers, D.M. Wanicur, R.T. Lee 
) zin" 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology 1 (1) L 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 
L m 
inst 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) 


z ic Oo ic € 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microse P 


i | 8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) L zin" 
IN 284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) 9g M 
| pathology ses 


| Daily participation in an active service limited to plastic d nm. 
| and its adnexa. Inflammatory, de renerative, and necs jods 
ere lective Pe 


| prise the major categories. 1 senior; 4-week € j 
| Forces Inst. of Path (Spring) y 05 
| Arm 
l | *302 Ophthalmology (OPD) (1) s tono 
| | Clinical instruction in external examination of the Fall) 
| funduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments. gi 
| Lodge g 
380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) .. mbulatofl cet 
, TQ g- e conditions in amp. Hos 
Students will observe all types of eye cO! onde wash. 
| pitalized patients. 3 seniors; 4-week elective perio" y 
| and Children’s Hosp. (September-May) AP 
| ol 
381 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) . „n of the A 
pnor. 


Introduction to clinical ophthalmology, mal an uri? 
involved in eye examination, detection of nor ical and § cim 
and inpatient mer 4. Un" 


and participation in outpatient ‘ive peri 
Lectures, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective p 
(September-May ) y 
‘ 
382 Research in Ophthalmology (20) canal? 


: : sk Bldg 
1 senior; 16-week elective periods. Warwick 


19) 


390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr-) ad elective P 
The Department arranges for students tO spe he Chair? 


^ Sen s -ontac 
| institutions. Interested students should con 
| partment. 


* Required for medical students 


Orthopaedic Surgery 


Q n 
hairman J.P, Adams 


4 Boci " 
ate C ‘airman; H.L. Feffer 


ro; - 
Clinic J.P. Adams, H.I. Feffer, Fred Leonard (Resear: h), D.W.McKay 


Fi > " d I ` , 
^to lessors J. s. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson, Charles Keck 
Associa, rofessors J.B. Christensen, P.I, Kenmore, R.J. Neviaser 
Dow, Byron Genner III 


7 Peterson, L.A Ottenritter, H.S, Cattell, B.P. 
Qj, ctor SS Hae utchen (Biomechanics), A] Dobranski, Stanford Lavine 
i : 
"Struct. 
lune J, "Actors Ronald Ottenberg, E.L. Radin, Richard Conant, Ulla For- 
Cc, Lip “Vey, R.M. Ackerman, N.E. Beisaw, RJ. Heilen, B.P. Gibbons. 


" Trauma—Ana 


Psych tomical, Orthopaedic, and Adams, Christensen 


ins ar medical studen's taught jointly by members 

Behayio Partments of Orthopaedic Surgery, Anatomy, and Psychiatry and 

*3 "es (Spring) 

" *rkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
eks at the y 


3809 niv Hosp 


Rotating Adams and Staff 
Pita]: ne Eram: One week of adult orthopaedics at University Hos- 
Children: "a .9f children's orthopaedics at D.C. General Hospital or 
enera] oan etal: One week of general orthopaedics at Walter Reed 
Medica] Pital, Andrews Air Force Base Hospital, or National Naval 
319 er. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. (September-May) 
m Surgery (5) Kenmore 
( erences tx total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily rounds, 
September” po minars, 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 
399 ay) 
mu ^ 
The E. Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 


CNN Ment arr. 
stitutions Inte, anges for students to spend elective periods in other 
ges ment ested students should contact the Chairman of the De- 
Research į 


nO x 
‘ Scniors. wea Paedic Surgery (5) Adams, Leonard 


elective Periods, Univ. Hosp. (September-May) 


Metz, Jr., GJ. Schonholtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. 


es 
prestare 
"mr - 


Otolaryngology 


Chairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr. 


Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. J^ 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jt | 
Sabri, W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.E. Pumphrey, Jr. G M 
Clinical Instructors LS. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, hex 
ler, Jr., D.N.F. Fairbanks, Stephen Epstein, R.J. Bobys, Danie Jsaacso™ 


| Feldman, H.C. Stein 
380 Otolaryngology (5 or 15) 


Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, f 
12-week elective perio% 


srapy, IO nds 
and therapy Wash. 


conferences. 8 seniors; 4- Or 
Cente: (September—May ) 
4 of 
i ot? 


390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) M^ 
the 


The Department arranges for students to spenc 
institutions. Interested students should contact the 


partment. 


1 elective period 
Chairman 


Pathology ^ 


Chairman: T.M. Peery 


Professors T.M. Peery, W.R. Duryee (Research Emeritus gmit” 
w. Musser, ^* j T 


Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith, A. 

| Matthews, Mario Werner (Laboratory Medicine) mberg: EB g 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), ?- A. rr (con 
wig (Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, obert > 
tive), Cornelia Hoch-I igeti, J.L. Luke (Forensic) TOUS An i), 

Professorial Lecturers P.D. Olch (History 0f Medicine), T» t (Cyn Pi 

Associate Professors W L. Marsh, Alexander Breslow, Lois F!** n 


Linge" 
| Jannotta, L.S. Lessin (Hematology), W.A. Burns, R.B. ^ 
y h 


gros 


Saini s 

Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, ` 

| Weinberger, C.B. Cook, H.A. Schwamm Medical 1 

u Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg l eser 


| B.C. Zook (Comparative), J.G. Guccion, F.P. Abramson ns, Vy RO 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Wilia an, FR: 

LD. Godwin, F.M. Garner (Comparative), Gloria Bre 

| (Comparative) " í 

Special Lecturers L.C. Johnson, R.S. € handra Course co s ffe jd 

| Medical Technology Course The Medical Technology ocedite pe W 

| months of didactic and practical work in clinical laboratori 

the Department of Pathology in the University Hospit ruction ^ 

Technology Course is strictly limited so that personal an Sut l 

| dents ordinarily begin this course with the fall semester. 


| stances may begin at other times. 


78 
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Upo R 

didate is ej factory completion of the course a certificate is awarded. 
Medical T, Igible for the 


chnologist 8, 


and the can 
national. certifying examination given by the Registry of 


l15.. 
l6 Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) Marsh, Hammersberg, 


and Staff 
119.9, ©" Physiology, Pathology, and medicine to accompany Path 
= : 
"20. For medical technology students only. (Academic year—1 
i Our a Week ) 
17 18 
718 Princina. ; i ios 
"ciples in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh, Hammersberg, 
Th and Staff 
try ries. Principles, sources of error of methods used in clinical chemis- 
» Clinica] bacteriology, serology, hematology 
*dical techn 


720 Medical Teck 


, Clinical microscopy. For 
Ology students only. (Academic year—4 hours a week ) 


nology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh, Hammersberg, 


lig 


R and Staff 
otati = . 
and za through 1 niversity Hospital pathology laboratories hematology 
ogy p ysis, 12 weeks: chemistry, 16 weeks: bacteriology and parasitol- 
Nolo. * Weeks: blood bank. 6 weeks; serology. 4 weeks. For medical tech 
*20) P sy students only, (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 
Mhology (3) Staff 
Benera] ine. à à 
" eral Introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
s COrrel4,; ~~ - t 
Scopi errelation With symptoms and Physical signs. Gross and micro- 
Week ) Study of diseased tissues. Case studies (Fall—12 hours a 


lagnostic € y i 
É tic ¢ onferences (1) J.C. Smith, Gusack 
Studie " Éa; 1 
ms "pes demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical symp- 
1205 Physica] Signs, (Spring— 1 hour a week) 
Ompa,., ,: ; 
™Parative p Zook 
N intr ; i 
. od s : " A 
disease in ction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with 
b man, Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; 


actions, Illustr ition of co lise f vario >- 
. 5, in * . atic OF common diseases of various spe 
pon clu Ng mate 


athology I (3) 


t Anatomy i rial from captive wild animals. Recommended: courses 
Mo. » histology, and physiology. (Fall—evening) 
arative p, N 
Specia] dp athology Laboratory (2) Zook, Sauer, Garner 
1 assig 1 : x 3 
t ; Caments for dissection and study, including study of common 
; Fall. g hon. Plive wild animals, Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park 
‘12 Pul IS à Week) 
Onar i 
Basic dise, Pathology (1) Guccion 
tati sase p s 
a, Ons, and "TOCesses reviewed and expanded 1 pon. Lectures, case presen 
ue atholpo i UP discussions, With correlation of clinical, radiological 
; teks) sal changes, V.A Hosp (Spring—2 hours a week for 8 
l4 Disc 
The à ot the Liver (1) Bar 
Clin; lost impor, urns 
o a . i - 
WM Wh EN Summa T nw diseases, using the ver biopsy as the focal point 
NS t e Use u V anc micros Opic findings ncludir g electron m croscopy 
X r > 
Mette” dica] Stud op (Sp 2 hours week for 8 weeks) 
jeden] dents; Open to limite . 
d num Course Offered mited number of graduate students, with permissic n 
ber of Graduate by the departments f Des bs B em EIN 
` ate st 


tudents, w th perm 


80 


* Open to limited number of graduate stud 
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Ke 
*215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) pall 
‘ " a ( 
Special assignments for dissection and study. Univ Hosp. 
hours a week) w 
216 Necropsy Pathology (2) «cal sy 
" -Jinic! ~ 
Review of current necropsy cases stressing interpretation of oe n” 
toms and signs and radiographs on the basis of gross chang 
organs. V.A. Hosp (Spring—2 hours à week) 
wil? 
252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) holos! d 
; I ; a ^ 
Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner system, pao, 
physical and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the iS d 
relationship and professional liability are discussed. (SP 
a week) "m 
MI 


253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) 
Seminars with student and staff presentatior 
liam Shakespeare of medical significance. 


s y 
ns covering r^ P yel 
(Spring— " 


254 Medicine in Literature (1) vering "t 
d ; í ati cov 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations gall! 
dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance- 
a week) yi 
: : A [4 
260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology ( 1) «chy din ig 
^ ancy, Inc ri 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, ite (SP 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital $Y" 
1 hour a week) pu” 
y 
*262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) jon in relati g 
. i . ct 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular Lure hour ? , 
normal and selected pathological conditions (SP "T 
$a pi” 


*266 Comparative Pathology II (1) . “nals 1f e 
ving wild anit thos! i 4 


Participation in an autopsy service invol cies wit pil 
and comparison of diseases in various animal , ical ark t 
Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Natl Zoologic? ft) 
3-hour sessions ) n 
[d 
*271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) tances of un) 
` .enizing inst 
Study of the problems involved in recognizing , our ? J 
Bis : (Spring— g 
action to therapy. Case presentations Sp " 
va" 
a J, * ui 
274 Medical Pathology (2) raivortiti H v Td 
4 ‘ wait ivers 
Study of cases from the necropsy service at -a chan es 9 
ing and interpreting gross and micose u a week) j | 
them with clinical data (Spring—2 hours * "LM 
€ s y 
pe "mj 
$^ 1 " ia D > a tof, 
276 Seminars in Pathology (2) conducted DY side yt 
Conferences on current topics in pathology, s up Wi Hosp: 
for residents in pathology Each student c ii niv. 
pare and present à seminar on a selectec | 
-2 hours a week) 
on 


ents, with permiss! 
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279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) 


Zimmerman 
asic Science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—1 hour a week ) 
280 € 3 
80 Surgical Pathology I (4) Newman, Matthews, Palmer, Schwamm 
Surgic 


al pathology service at participating hospitals Examining specimens 
current surgical cases, correlating with clinical manifestations. Univ., 
^» Alexandria, and Andrews AFB hosps (Spring—6 hours a week ) 


282 ya 

" Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) Zimmerman 

Cases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination 
DCurren 


"a t registration for Path 279 required. 6 students. Armed Forces 
St. of Path. (Spring—4 hours a week) 


Tom 


* 
283 : 
Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (arr.) Staff 
PCTODSy and surgical Pathology service Prerequisite: Path 201. Grad- 
te Stude " 


nts receive 5 semester 


hours of credit for each 4-week period 
May receiy 


© up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full time. 

nts receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elec- 

Ptembe, Ma Medical students: 3 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods; 
^A. Graduate students: fall or spring.) 


284.9 
pug llalmie Pathology II (5) Zimmerman 
ai artin , ; . 
"4 Participation In service limited to pathology of the eye and its 
nha, Senior; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 
Ptember_ May ) 
85 c 
lini 
"a Pathology (5) Martens 
dent Selon Mniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology. Stu- 
Hosp, E aĐoratory problem. 4 seniors; 4-week elective period. Wash. 
mer — (September -May) 
eri 
hag Pathology (5) Kent 
pati i : : 
Selecteg aw in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study of 
l seni Pm Ing ases. Examination of selected placentas for disease. 
288 eek elective Periods. Univ Hosp. (September—May ) 
ical c 
Evaluati ology (5) L. Platt 
i [v 
x Cancer diz Cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, as a screening procedure 
(Septem ae Osis: ] senior; 4-week elective eriods. Cytology Lab. 
ber~ ay) p ) ) 
ICM 
ally stu Anatomical p athology (5) Cook 
s of les ; : 
bae Ey Clinica] wargical and necropsy pathology, including forensic pa- 
ie l By. | „Pathology projects, including hematology, isotopology, 
May) enior; 4-week elective periods Fairfax Hosp. (Sep- 
299 
"ural p. 
at > 
The Depar "ems. Elective (arr.) 
er; a 1 ; ) 
NS Depa, ins 'tUtions “Thangs for medical Students to spend elective Periods at 
RX A atment, ` interested students should contact the Chairman of the 


: 
WALES 
x. "ry * © 2 ® 
Traat 


82 SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 
sil! 
291 Clinical and/or Anatomical Pathology (5) x 
Students will have an opportunity to explore in depth à topic T 
to them in the field of pathology library study. 2 seniors; o 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp (September-May ) 
Hoch Uf 


292 Experimental Pathology: Effect of Cancer on 


Tissue Composition (5) tio? 
Participation in studies on the effect of cancer on the distribv yes? 
concentration of enzymes and other cellula! components in the rit 
humans and experimental animals Spectrophotometric: Cited I 


es: It 
and histological techniques: urn" 


electrophoretic, histochemical ; 
: are , 
ticipation in routine studies in pathology Room and we j Va 

2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Center, Martinsbur& 

(September-May ) 1 

| pa 

2 7025.1 " g yy 

293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) istry: " 


clinical € — ops 
ogy “sive 
path¢ perk electi" 


Participation in departmental activities, including 


bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical 
thology, including medico-legal autopsies | senior; 


riods. Alexandria Hosp (September-May ) T 
294 Forensic Pathology (5) fedicol paf 
; “~pief Meals jd 
Participation in the activities of the Office of the ¢ hief n ratio rt 
of the District of Columbia: observation of scene isy ete. 2 sns 
tion in medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court examine! | 
week elective periods. Office o! the Chief Medical ™ 
4 
tember—May ) kf y 
ook | 


295 Comparative Pathology Il (arr.) d an 
- ir iy 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, includ fonts receiv? p [M 
animals. Prerequisite Path 201, 283 Graduate - " receive : a 
ter hours of credit for each 4-week period ind fedical stude? yed 
semester hours of credit for 6 months full time. + > period: gooit 
€ semester hours of credit for each 4 weck Path. Labs Natl "Ld 
students: 3 seniors; 4 week elective periods Pd May: Gr 
Park, and Armed Forces Inst of Path. Septem ^ y 
dents: fall or spring.) New 
TM 
s : "LT. 
296 Surgical Pathology H (5) it nical v ce 
4 correlation V assi8™ yyy) 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlat ding on as MY 
patient, description of gross and microscopic septe™ " 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods Univ Hosp: pe 
s 
= 5 wdy ^ (sf 
297 Dermal Pathology (5) ial am stv eg 
„nt materi ^ path. 
Microscopic conferences, review of curr „s Inst. o 
seniors; 4-week elective periods Armed For ge 
tember-May ) S ith” ur 
« Sm! p 
yc. pe 
3 T3 
298 Necropsy Pathology (5) pic examina po? 
coscopic © JniV- 
Organ changes in disease, gross and pa nee perio’ v 
tion of protocols seniors; 4-week e y 
(September-May) | 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 
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39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited 


iu to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
" epeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
search (arr.) 


Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
and Spring ) 


Staff 


May be repeated for credit. 


man ^ 
. Mandel 
fess PUT 
b Ors GQ - , Par : 
y Soria) | ?- Mandel, V.H, Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fabro (Research) 
ociq p €Clurey F.E. Hahn 


4 TOfece. ; 
LA o, essors K.S. 


Kim (Research) J.A. Straw 
rOfess x 3Carcn), J.i otra " - 
ims ( le Philip Klubes, Barbara Roth-Schechter, G.S Edwards, F.P, 
lal Lecturer p y 0), H.C. Harder, J.W. Dailey 
20) . “+ *-Teaven 
armac 
a ology (8) Mandel and Staff 
E labos. , 3 
Systems ,Dboratory, Conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
istry ang à basis for rational therapy of 


disease. Prerequisite biochem- 


Physiology, or approval of Department (Fall) 


Unda 2 
E Mental Principles of Pharmacology (2) 
Pharmacology, 
ationships, 


Staff 
g-receptor interactions, 


struct Principles of 
cellu] Y activity rei 
Contro] mect 


including dru 
pharmacokinetics. 


membrane phenomena, 
“IS Adol anisms, drug toxicity, (Fall) 
e 
Offer, iw Pe Abuse (3) Cohn and Staff 
, Ca 
^" lec Ures ings through the ¢ ollege of General Studies Multidiscipli- 
^a fects Of nar *: Iscussions concerning the phy siological and psychologi- 
A ^ and i central nervous system stimulants and depressants, 
Ven Ing to Oles «cinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial factors 
) lion, co rol pea drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; pre- 
52 min > and treatment of drug abuse (Fall and spring) 
€ Ini 
Propi —- Pharmacology (2) Staff 
Vascy era ecu 
ilie, an infection s mphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
ate ven. k S diseases 2 " ite 73.74 ; 
S Ron ars: spring) Enrollment limited (1973-74 and 
For ha üc 
ol . 
Search tical and graq 9gy (1) Mandel and Staff 
i ?'raduz : 
ting In Pharmaco pv » Students. Recent advances and fields of re- 
IM Institution Sprcsentations by laboratory scientists from neigh- 
Oleg pring ) 
u 
Ro 
r acology (> 
NN Dec Cal and BY (2) Hahn 
E lally o graduate Students. Current the ; 
lor edi CTapeutic 4. . rrent theory on action of drugs, 
dica Students * agents, at molecular level. 
o 


Effect of drugs on 
ate Students 


“2s 
~~ te III 
"ur ° 


84 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
: enger BY 
biosynthetic processes ol the cell with respect to DNA, messeng", ois 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary me ist 


| Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions a 


ance. (Spring) j 
| ds andel and S 
| 258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel ini? 
| For medical and graduate students Mechanisms by which ruf, 
the growth of tumor cells (1973-74 and alternate years: sP " 
I ti h 
| 259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) id Te 
| n : n ence», . 
For medical and graduate students. Lectures, seminars, conta dut 
togenic actions of drugs; pharmacological principles which ae y? 
prenatal and perinatal development (1973-74 and à 
spring) Kir 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) ect P 


snars on fi 
and seminar varios 


For medical and graduate students. Lectures 
action © 


vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of 


mones. (1974—75 and alternate years: spring) s 
j 
267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) be A 
, Ma j 

For graduate students Research with staff members. val and sp 


once for credit toward a Master of Science degree. 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Content y^ 
| For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology: dit 
| each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for 

I | and spring) o 


\ | 272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) X 
| E i n 

For medical and graduate students. Fate of den of drugs g 10” 

Absorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excreth iil eal 


chemical, and biological factors affecting these process jernalé 
students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1973-74 r gl 
| spring) y 
| 275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 1I (1-1) f drug ati fg 
| Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms © coi tee 
Í macology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pha ic yeat) o 
| techniques. (1973-74 and alternate years: academ! , 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology mi-ry (1-1) nate years: e 
| Continuation of Phar 275-76. (1974-75 and alter A 
|| year) A 
|| 279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) > cach ime the i 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content uw and spring) sl 
| offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fa patt! | 
281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology fot o 
Lecture (2) ical nido gc A 
| For medical and graduate students Physio loe tio f " «iu 
| ing information on mechanism and site - may ta Ps ing) 
| agents. Limited to 20 students. Par iternate " 


(1973-74 and à 


| Prerequisite: Phar 201. 
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282 p hysiological Techniques 
aboratory (2) 
Accomp 


in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 


anies Phar 28] Prerequisite: Phar 201. Prerequisite or concur- 
rent registration: Phar 281. (1973-74 and alternate years: spring) 
83 Bi "irs ; r 
tochemical Techniques in Ph 
9r graduate students. Lecture 
Odern biochemical techniques ; 
Mechanism of action of drugs 


armacology (arr.) Cohn 


and laboratory. Theory and practice of 
ipplicable to study of metabolic fate and 


Prerequisite: Phar 201. (As arranged) 


Staff 
and preparation of report, 


285 i 
Readings In Pharmacology (1) 
or 


- medica] Students. 
(Fall ang Spring) 


86 Research in Pha 


Assigned reading 


rmacology (arr.) 


Staff 
Colo medical students Participation in experimental studies in pharma- 
dry 8y, Particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy, or 
3 g Metabolism. (Fall and spring) 
? Re 
nat and Research (arr ) Staff 
e| : s 
Bree Ment Study for students Preparing for the Master of Science de- 
95-300. ` "ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
(F is Research (3-3) Staff 
% all and Spring) 
8Aq 
v i 
pta Reading and Research (arr) Staff 
e " - 
ination. students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
n. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
ines Research (arr.) Staff 
(Fay » Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and Spring) " 
"hi 
^ E — 
inan, 
A enn 
"of ey 
hj tto, 
von S, Tidbayy R Pas — ———— - " 
Wei Loc, vA. Kenney, Elizabeth Tidball 
ly; e p Urer | 
pi fi 


“Onard Laster 
0 C 4 
ly, ane Pr *SSors t aster 


LIA fessos p ie Cassidy, My. Jackson, Michael McCally 
S “rer LI j^" Lavine, D.W, Watkins 


^ T 1 isi | 
, nisi ; Phs 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
ii Topics in Human St 
. = o 
My! urs), | 


ructure and Function (3) 


Kenney 
(1 hour) 


Structural and functional basis 
graduate students who have not 


An undergraduate course; students may re- 
letion of 


n additional work as prescribed by 
Terequisite: B S. 4 : : 
: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of in- 


* 
tre 


Nw 


“ss 


| 
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| 
m 
— 
structor. Open to Columbian ¢ ollege of Arts and Sciences stu 
the approval of the student's major adviser (Fall) y 
$ 
*201 Physiology (8) cab) 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). | p 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequ or DX 
uate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc ^ mi 


(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); Or consent O 
partment. Open to Consortium students on 
ment Chairman (Spring) 


221 Seminar (1) 


Staff and student presentations from literature. Present. 
aluated. 

ench or 
be repeat? 


experimental design and scientific deduction ev 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of Fr 
tent differs each time the course 1s offered; may 
(Fall and spring) 


251 History of Medicine (1) 


Survev of the great contributors to physiology i 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. 


| " 
Conference and discussion on topics including com i 


HI ty: 
homose other tof 


| | sexual development, physiological responses, siy an 
control and family planning, fertility and sterility» 


| interest to the class (Fall) 


253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen lon 


f Chairmá? por 
ly with permission 


| 252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (2) ` i j 
252 PRN} g . hé munication yu 


"rots 
z a," 


p 


m 
| | Regulation (2) p” 
| (Formerly Clinical Applications of Physiology) tance 8 the ? 
; ; . . n alane 
| Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base Pe Fall) i 
In tion of these principles to specific situations. : A 
i 
soon. Fuweale, v”) 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) al appr crie W 
; ical 9! i 
Lecture or conference 2 hours à weck. physiolog ative e | 
clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption: rj 
| titis, and others (Fall) | 
| — a ^ . d » ^ 2) siolof! 9 
262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (4 - vascular phy’ (Fe! 
p - yvas 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of — ystems: y 
cially as interrelated with the respiratory an je 
265 Review of Endocrinology (1) y 
- e 
| Review of basic endocrinology (Fall) p 
| Jf 
a 
a ; ‘nolo! 
266 Advanced Endocrinology (2) in ndoctil et) 
. d 5S r 
Review at advanced level of selected 1 265 required g 
tabolism. Concurrent registration in Phy! 49- yc 
iol 
i j p 
| 267 Renal Physiology (2) pu rena 
r. Overy iew 
2 hours à week 


Lecture or conference 


| advanced level 


<a ts 
* Required for medical students; open to graduate studen 
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" Computer Utilization in Phys 
“Cture 1 
Orientation 
era] | 
comp 


iology and Medicine (2) C. Tidball 
hour a week, practical 
to digital and 
anguages, 

uter experie 


experience at student's convenience. 
analog mini-computers 
Experience with one or mor 
nce necessary (Fall) 


Programming in sev- 
e computers. No previous 


269 N 
sei. "Physiology and Control Mechanisms (2) Lavine 
ected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, 


at including methods of 
and collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement 

, thavior ànd sensory processing. Open to students in the School of 
"gineerin 


8 and Applied Science with permission of instructor (Fall) 


scopy in Cellular Phy siology (1) 


the applications of electron miscroscopy 


270 Electron Micro 


Cassidy 


in the investiga- 
ar Physiology. (Fall) 
73] 
llVestio. > ; 
Lec tigative Electron Mic roscopy (3) Cassidy 
ur 3 : 
Tosco (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Application of electron mi- 
site: 4 7 tO biologica] investigative studies. 


Limited enrollment Prerequi- 


nat ? : 2:2 ^ x 
(Fali) Mt 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission of instru 


ctor 
281 E 
Xperi 
$ "Mental Gastro 


2 seni intestinal Physiology (5) C. Tidball 
May)" 4week ele 


Ctive periods. School of Medicine (September- 
Xperi ` 
2 oe Cellular Physiology (5) Cassidy 
S; 4.weal : : 
May) 4-Week elective Periods. School of Medicine (September 
283 E 
` "Xperi 
2 wi t Neuroendocrinology (5) E. Tidball 
May) Week elective Periods. School of Medicine (September- 
284 
Amphiy, 
ibi 2 E 
2 Shion. ^ Epithelial Transport (5 or 10) Watkins 
) ber-May Or 8-week elective periods School of Medicine (Septem- 
T 
Xperi 
Mental 
E 
Mithiors, A Physiology (5) Kenney 
: ay) €x elective Periods. School of Medicine (September 
TR 
Der 
2 enis, atal Electron Micros assi 
be nions; 4 Or 8.w š croscopy (5 or 10) Cassidy 
liy May) Sek elective Periods. School of Medicine (Septem- 
tim 
HR Nutrit; 
Myers; 4-we p um and Metabolism (5) Jackson 
^N ective Periods. School of Medicine (September 
X 
Ural py. 
Th hysio , : 
oth, “Partme logy Elective (arr.) 


medical students to spe 


Des stitution, arranges for 
tment, tudents should contact 


nterested « nd elective periods at 


the Chairman of the 
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» 
291 Experimental Neurophysiology (5) d 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Sep 


May) W 
295 Research (arr.) mi 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. salt 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for e: ich semester hour O cree 
differs each time course is offered; may be repes ated for cre 
and spring) gj 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate © p 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements ‘gal 
C omprehensive Examination, the Field Examine ation for oc 
minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative Gener? (Fall) 
tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) w 


oel 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of philoso ogy 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of à subfield of Phys sati 
pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This w^ nation P 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General E xamin 
iology (Fall and spring) gi 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) 
(Formerly Phyl 398) ophy £ m 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos T 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentatio 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for ar 

lative General Examination in Phy siology (Fall an 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


fo 
May be repeated 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


Chairman: T.G. Webster " 


Professors Leon Y Uclebiod! R.S. Loüurie, " E. n Rankin TO " 
> N bl jane 

Clinical Professors D.C. Cameron, T.D. No in jel Yochelso" il GP i 

erman, M.deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, imu Ferber, pa old v 

havior), D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leo" iles, Ng M | 


olles, ^ 
Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. W: aldrop, Stanley iso | 


0 
(Experimental Psychology), G. C. Salmoir: ighi pe wore 
pharmacology), Harvey Resnik, S.N. Kieffer, LeoP* ; yl 
Bertram Brown Hammo® rris ( i 
: " lerer, P.B. Mo 
Professorial Lecturers W.E. Barton, H.D. Ledere ieman, OF | 
Associate Professors H.M. Grigorian, R.M. Cole 


Health), J.J. McMillan (Psychology) 


PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 89 


Ben Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, I.H. Kaiser, C.T. Bever. David 
istry) EE Szara (Psyc hopharmacology), Hans Weil-Malherbe (Neurox hem- 
d n. Rubin, E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne, J.L. Sheri- 
Man, Jy Kushner, J.H, Yacoubian, Jack Durell, John Kafka. H.B. Lehr- 
TR Marill, T.D. Reynolds (Experimental Psychiatry), P.S. Weisberg, 
Bake “derick (Medic al Psychology), L.D Robinson, A.S. Abraham. Joseph 
Dp j^ ngelo D'Agostino, W.J. Stockton Roger Peele, J.T. Quattlebaum. 
Robert Dupont, Jr., David Reiss, Ayres D'Costa 
us, Jean Vazuka, Carolyn Robinowitz 
Sarah Tenenblatt, R.A. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, N.C. 
filowe, W.C. Johnson, R.A Frank, Leslie Schaffer, 
Mackenzie, R.N, Butler, J.H. Menetrez, Christine 
Gordon “ Woodbury, W.H. Young, Jr., J.H. Bouma, B.L. Burris, Spencer 
C.H, Cullander, D.A. Lanham, W.L. Taylor (Experimental 
France ho DL, Tippett, Archibald Ward, Jr. (Sociology), W.G. Tompkins, 
Margaret Omas (Social Work), S.L. Auster, Gertrude Cotts, Brian Crowley, 
McK aig J arrett, H.A. Greenberg, H.A. Hoffman, R.A. McElroy, B.P., 
Peary Holl, . Post, William Davidson, J.A. Schoettler, Stephen Weissman, 
uy, MJ b ^^. Cove, J.L. Evans, Larry Dizmang, Barton Pakull, C.R. 
ther, R.W halick, Geraldine Schaeffer, R.T, Lewit, A.M. Messore, W.F. 
ten, » Wadeson, Jr., M.T. Advani, Edward Black, D.H. Fram, M.J. 
in Matick KE Michael Brody, David Grodsky, J.L. Hatleberg, J.A. 
hu Edith Taylc aplan, D.D. Pollock, Armando Saenz, I leanor Sorren- 


',. .G. Hilke 
AH, kir ikert, LD. N 


$ Savitz, IW. W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, G.D. Legler, D.G. Lipman, 


ec Thompso ; Voell, W.J. Polk, R.A. Blum, S.E. Samenow (Psychology), 
Ww Cturers Y Martin Giller, D.I. Joseph, Judith Chused, Joan Sealy 
m ulius Hoffman, J.T. English, J.B. Chassan (Biostatistics) 
52 De 
V 
For 1 obment of the Person (1) Staff 
Ment, “Year students. Basic presentation of normal personality develop- 
> (Spring) 
Ycho i 
or anthology (1) Staf 


- Fundamentals of maladaptive development. Mental 
unconscious mental 


asic psycho. mechanisms, psychosomatic disorders. 
E Psychopathology of depression and schizophrenia. (Fall) 
s Clinica) Cl 
Supervise, C Ship (5) Webster, Grigorian, Cowell, and Staff 
vised examin F 


Niversity á ation, diagnosis, treatment of Outpatients and inpatients 
Psychiatric has St. Elizabeths hospitals; case conferences, seminars on 
R gene prz erral, Psychiatric” drugs, community resources. Psychiatry 
3 Actice stressed, (Fall and spring) 
3 


€ Psych 
À se inar to rathology and Psychodynamics (2) Staff 
rmat usin : lofe 4 BE ofan ati 
e : 8 reading materials and clinical demonstrations to 
(Fall) © basis of Mental 


illness. Limited to 25 2nd-year students. 


for 
Medica] Studen ts 
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Grig 
s he P 
The class explores the personal and social factors of the role of t yd 


| 

^ í ed a 

sician—the aspect of care, identity through discussion conduct all y» 
group dynamic lines. Limited to 20 2nd-year students. 


351 The Role and Professional Identity of the Physician ( 1) 


spring) y 
m 

. : Sr , »olk, HP 
352 Common Personality Configurations (1) I one " 
; > y in S j 

Selected commercial movies, viewed both during class and Prions ” 
free time, provide material illustrative of personality configur? Ed 

life styles to be analyzed in group discussions Limited to ^^ | 
students. (Fall) j 

cow 


382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) 
Clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional and P " 
ances. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths HOSE 
a -May 
tember-May) m 


383 Psychiatric Day Care (10) " in? 

+ 4 4 . n "are fr | 

Participation in the evaluation of patients referred for day " ch pe 

various activities and programs in the day care center. 

ing to the day care center in its role in the treatment s of wash 
tients. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods Psychiatric Ins 


(September—May ) cov? | 


isti 
„ental Por 


384 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) - 
Care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients Hy 
other incapacities. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. 9" 


(September-May ) gui 


NT 
chit 
Fabetts oll 


385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) 
Psychotherapy and ward management of schizophr 


NE DA 
enic patien epit 
4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, M€* 


| 


May) ov 
‘ A 
386 Psychiatric Research (5) ; investing | 
: I + menta 
Research programs involving clinical and experimen’ Eliza hs i 


human behavior. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


f 
(September-May ) we i 
- a „yal 
387 Clinical Psychiatry (5) iani individe f 
aia , : : :« evaluatioP?: 
Care of inpatients and outpatients; diagnostic papers 4-week eles | 
group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. 1 senior yf | 
riods. Univ. Hosp (September-May) Meye" j í 
388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) a] factors i d 
; : al ^ vi 5 
Research into social, anthropological, psycholog" ors; ; 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases. ^ we! 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. (September -May) Cn 
eec "t 
389 Day Hospitalization (5-1 5) ms of ? " fine f 
, ` zrams HUP o. 
Participation in the diagnostic and treatment -— replace frying 
independent day hospital designed to prevent jf partial host gd | 
chiatric hospitalization. Research in het potomac Fo 
e t 


senior; one to three 4-week elective 
Mental Health. (September-May) 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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91 


390 Extramural Psychiatry Elective ( 
The Department 
Institutions. 
partment. 


arr.) 
arranges for students 


to spend elective periods at other 
Interested students should 


contact the Chairman of the De- 


391 Research: Const 


itutional Psychiatry (10) S. Yochelson 
Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, sensory deprivation; emphasis on 
e criminal. 2 seniors: 8-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 
ptember May) 


3 AER 
92 Administrative Psychiatry (5) 


Robinson 
Pprenticeship to administrator of large public mental hospital. 1 senior; 
“Week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp (September-May) 


393 
Research; Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5) S. Yochelson 


Social, anthropological, psychological factors producing criminal behavior. 
May) 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. (September- 
ay 
Radio] 
Sra 
la; Aram 7 - - ai 
T man: 


orig a. Rockoff 
Melons 3 ‘airman: D.O. D 


lea, d ici ons: S.D. Rockoff (Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Reba (Nu- 
ne 
o 1 


Té Villae 0-director), V.J. Varma (Nuclear Medicine, Co-director), 
» Mafaiia (Radiation Physics), J.G. Maier (Radiation Therapy) 
SD. Rockot po aa — 
Rockoff, R.C. Reba, J.G. Maie 
fesso , “JeSSOrg A. 


avis 


r, D.O. Davis, J.E. Turner. Jr. 

. 2 man, M.M. Reeder, J.L. Doppman 

l M. LoPresti (Pediatric) 

"tocia esor assoud Majd-Ardekani 

bin y, Wyn Professors H.J, Kicherer, R.M. Caulk, H.M. Hagen, C.F. 
9a : Augustin, C.J. Pearce 

ard, Sandra Last, D.H. Knudson, Theodore Villa- 

nical p, C Eckelman, Ann Wolanske (Allied Health) 

S. C rofessors S.R. Bersack, Bela Gondos, Marion Faris, G.A. 

Ey g Cigtay, VK « 


Schum, . .K. : M.A. Thomas, James Burwell. R.A. Butler, 
nt Prof. ‘Macher, L.R Milavickas 


R. Kirk]. C. Cavanagh 
de LP and, Jr, DE C. Hall 


M *hdriy George T ievsky, U.V. Wilcox II. S.M. Perl, Louis Wener. 
|) ct 
d Urers 
am pe PR E Byrne, R.L. Cain. B N. Crowell, W.H Morrison, L.F 
C Ervin Y ' 9-E. Smith, R.M Weisenberger, W.C. Cail, R.G Con- 
LI ' T» D.H. Manley, J L Naphier, A.A. Skrapits 
aq " 
Radiota, Radiology (5) Wyman and Staff 
c . . 3 
uo in clinic erential diagnosis; emphasis on the role of diagnostic radi- 
fun è ` problem-solving. Each student is assigned a patient popu- 
stati Correlates the radiologi 


di EK examinations with the clinical mani- 
Sease. The student prepares a brief clinical and radio- 
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"T. 
logical summary and participates in procedures, case conferenc p 


staff members, and interaction with medical and surgical staff Dr 
Daily lectures and staff conferences. 5 seniors; 4-week electiV 


Univ. Hosp (September-May ) 


d 
384 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Burwell à wt 
Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special P "mM 
interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff; review an T. 
teaching film file. Attendance at medical, surgical, and ped (x 


conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp: 
tember-May) 


r „and A 
385 Nuclear Medicine (5) Varma, Reba js 
radiochemistry» , 


Introduction to the physics of radioisotopes, C the 
detection, and instrumentation. Theory and operation o jectures 

camera and scanner. Study of organ imaging techniques, y io 
ferences, and participation in patient care. Introduction to diag 
assay. Correlation between clinical problems and nuclear gp, Of 
senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Wass- 
(September—May ) 


386 Radiation Therapy (5) f igh ener? 


tion and instrumentation. Radiation treatm : 
of malignant diseases; emphasis on decision-makin 


1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ( FLA 
coder OP it 
388 Diagnostic Radiology (5) a t 
Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and 2 and Sy 
interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff; oe ri 
teaching film file; conferences, 2 seniors; 4-week elect if 
Reed Gen. Hosp. (September—May ) ad 
Turner ug 
389 Diagnostic Radiology (5) f Nat'l Naval | 
Same as Rad 388. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Center (September—May ) " 
390 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) A riods y "y 
` : d elective pe of the 
The Department arranges for students to spen Chairman 
institutions. Interested students should contact the gl 


art t. 
partmen Schumer o 


391 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Wash 
Same as Rad 388. 2 seniors; 4-week el 


(September-May ) 


ective periods. 


Surgery 


Chairman: P.C. Adkins : Thoracic c 

Directors of Divisions: P.C. Adkins (G y» (Pedia | 
cular Surgery), S.G. Mead (Oral Surg 
L.W. Thompson (Plastic Surgery) 


eneral Surge?) 


ery), J.G. Ran 
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Professops CT 


dki Klopp (Cancer), G.S. 1 etterman (Plastic), J.G. Randolph, P.C. 

, «King 

Ini, : 

tnc lessors W.S. McCune. V M. Iovine, G.A Higgins, Jr., E.A Gould, 
i 


Associ ! ackson, J.R. T histlethwaite 
rofessors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, J.E McClenathan, P.E. Shorb, 
Sangaris, J.R, ] illy, W.L. Joseph, L.W Thompson 

Wherry, Maxine Sc hurter, S.G. Mead (Oral) 


I con Gerber D H Glew, Ir Don Wenger R.W 
Associa A . Keshishian N.H. Isaacson 


sista, "Ofessorial Lecturer L.E. ( hurch (Oral) 
Sistan ti essors R,P, Altman, A.J. Slovin 
lw nical Professors William Ferguson, J.J. Weinstein, F.B Brandt, 


RD. ater, J.B, Harrell, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, Fernando Sacasa (Oral), 
Plax, Rpt? (Oral), | 


R T. Bowles, A.G Coran, J.D. Alford, C.A. Silva, R.L. 
Clinica) ‘~: Cameron 

Struc , , 
don H e B.G. Brown, J.H Sager, J.R. McClelland, G.E. White, Shel- 


*'lodontics) B.S 


l'eunis 
* 
303 Clin; 
Clinica Clerkship (15) Staff 
Weeks at Univ. and D C. Gen. hosps 
Advanced Surgery (5) Staff 
Aticina. . 
lo , ation in total patient care. including operative Procedures under 
ase po vision. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air Force 
i Á osp. (September May) 
dy, 
— Surgery (5) Staff 
* as Sur 
(Septem IN 3 Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
0 Aq | 
y 
Sam ed Surgery (5) Staff 
© as Suro " à ‘ 
% (Sep mbere i 3 seniors; 4 week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
l Aq 
Sam, y. Surgery (5) Staff 
s 
Ho, (ee 378. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. 
D September. May 
dvan ed Surgery (S 
Same . y (5) Staff 
u i 
(Septe TE 378. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
383 r-May) 
Van 
Same a « Surgery (5) Staff 
as Surg 24 < 
Center (S 378. 3. seniors. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med 
384 September. Ma. ) 
racic C " 3 
“Car Be . E ; 
Stug of , a Dvascular Surgery (5) Adkins 


Principles used in thoracic 


"ue and cardiovascular surgery 
elective Periods. Uniy 


Hosp. and Clinic (Septem- 


Thompson 
and postoperative 
activities, conferences. Aesthetic 


Car on j 

: e activi: y 
ay : ll activities. including preoperative 
99m procedure 


$, clinical 
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surgery, head and neck cancer, maxillofacial trauma, hand surgery, 
genital anomalies about the head and neck, and burns. | senior, 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (September May) 


Rand 


Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for ! i 
and children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, eram" sf 
neoplasms. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp: 
tember—May ) 


386 Pediatric Surgery (5) 


387 Plastic Surgery (5) Thompson Pit 
Experience comparable to a surgical internship with integral Pe opt 
tion in all activities of the service, including preoperative an afer 
tive care, operating room procedures, outpatient clinics, an pe 

Basic principles of wounds and their management, aesthetic a de 
structive surgery, and congenital anomalies. 2 seniors; 4-wee 


periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp (September-May) 
Thon 
388 Plastic Surgery (5) "m: s W 
est 
Participation in an active plastic surgery service, principally Ton 


ation st 
gery but also including other types of plastic surgery. Participa m 
patient clinics, operating room procedures, and conferences. 2 an 


m 
week elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center (Septe 
gg, 1509 
^ d $ " x è t BES d vaite, : 
389 Surgical Preceptorship (5) Iovine, McCune, Thistlethw a ii pi” 
: see 
Participation in the care of general surgical pi itients as M ay) 
practice. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. (September 
. : <P ft 
390 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) electi p 
re 
The Department arranges for students to spend one or p " e 
ods at other institutions. Students must have the appro" 
man of the Department. J 


391 Acute General Surgery (5) sid 
a ? f! 
Participation in the evaluation and care of acute trauma elec t a 


e 


situations at the Emergency Rooms. 2 seniors; 4-W ee 
Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center (September- 6 vf 
ishia" s 
$ : d » eshish Ms f 
392 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) K eek acit" 
4-w 
Study and application of vascular surgery. 1 senior; | 
ods. Wash. Hosp. Center (September-May) ce". 
M "n 
393 Pediatric Cardiac Surgery (5) , disease l | 
4 art dis 
Participation in the care and study of congenital d er? j 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Septe T aso" | 
i? 
394 Surgical Immunology (5 or 10) and theif ne 4 
rs # n N 
Methods of separating antigens from human tumo sent ech ue | 
logical effects in autologous and allogenic pcm - or sve Man 
tissue typing in potential organ recipients | seni Sept 7 
periods. Surgical Research Lab., Warwick Bldg. jy 
ati" | 


395 Experimental Surgery (5) 
Participation in existing research projects 


and experiment 
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cedures; assigned reading. 2 seniors: 4 week elective periods. Surgical Re- 


search Lab., Warwick Bldg (September-May) 
399 Disaster Me 
Emergency medical care; teaching films 


and discussion concerning man- 
ament of "on the scene" trauma and mass casualty situations. 
(Fall) 


dicine (1) Pierpont 


Pro 
," Ssop á 
Clinicas IR. Culbertson, F.C. Derrick, Jr. 
Associate ofessors E.E Ferguson, W.D. Jarman 
Atty ic e Ofessor Mitchell Edson 
,Cengip nical Professors F.T. Reuter, H.A. Goldberg, Anthony Borski, F.J. 
“istan 
; nt Profo : 
Attis rofe Sors H.S, Semerdjian, R.L. Neville, Jr 


Joh -linicaj Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. MacDonald, R.C. Rhame. 
I$, y Realy, Ge " 


= Young rge Dudas, H.J. Klapproth, R.E. Ware, W.L. Banfield III, 
a E alon Rodriguez, E.H. Soifer, I.J. Spence, D.M. Seitzman, B.T. 
“nica er, Irwin Shuman, D.T. 


Str Schwartz, C.W. Schmidt. F.B. Hendricks 
UCtors Hernando Salcedo, Barbara Black 


3 X 
80 Clinical Urology (5) 


re) Reuter 
Utpati n . s " 
ire ent and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy and radiographic proce- 
arch 24) uo 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (January 28- 
38] C 
lini I 
c s T 
al Urology (5) Derrick, Semerdjian 
Servati . A : : : 
at ‘tion of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 


^ Tad "lc rie . 
Collater diologic and pathologic studies, 


endoscopy and surgery, 
Periods, ursading, weekly staff conference. 


seniors; 4-week elective 


382 "hiv, Hosp (September—May ) 
€ Clin 
ca , i - 
Obser M rology (5) Derrick, Semerdjian 
Serva . à ; : i 
treatment" of Urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 
latera] read diologic and pathologic studies. endoscopy and surgery, col- 
VA. Aes Ing, Weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
383 Cli = (December 31-May 19) 
` Minica] y; 
Outpati Urology (5) Derrick, Edson 
Patient . 3 ‘ . í 
Senior. m diagnostic urology; cystoscopic and operative urology. 1 
M Center (5 tive periods. Univ. Hosp. (2 weeks) and Nat'l. Naval 
390 p < Weeks) (September-Mav) 


mu J anie 
The ay rology Elective (arr ) 


ins, Pártmen: n : 
Instit: tment arranges for stud 


s. I ents to spend elective periods in other 
artment * 4Nterested Students she 


mld contact the Chairman of the De- 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* p 


EMERITI 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D, 1929, Johns Hopkins University 
Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology ! 
B.A. 1916, University of Missouri, Columbia; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University log 
, menie ;philolo£) 
Harry Ford Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphil 
M.D. 1924, University of Cincinnati 
Brian Brewer Blades, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
B.A. 1928, University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1909, Creighton University; B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D, 1948, George 
versity 
Thomas McPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 
Dexter Means Bullard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry 
Ph.B. 1920, Yale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 
Frank Duncan Costenbader, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Opht 


B.S. 1925, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia 1 G 
trics a 


halmolo? 


Jeremiah Keith Cromer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obste 
cology 


M.D. 1929, B.A. 1931, George Washington University 1 ü d Gy” 
Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics 

cology 

B.A. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
Paul Frederick Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine j 


M.D. 1908, University of Nashville 


" ` ESR rics and 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetric a d : 

B.A, 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jeffers "d 
1931, Case Western Reserve University ( 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus 0 
mental), in Residence y 


f Patholo£? 


B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University trics ané 
e jte 
James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obst 
cology LÀ 
E of 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University t pf 
- - depart? 


— ach 
* The Faculty and Staff of Instruction listed here and at the head of eac 
academic year 1972-73 
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w 
washing? | 


| 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUC TION 


Mp Bernard | thridge, Professor 
Qu. 1933, University of Virginia 


Kendall 


Emeritus of Medic ine 


Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obste 
A.B, y 
am 1931, ( Ollege of the Holy ¢ ross; M.D. 1935, 


s MN 
BA Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus 
irgin; "0, M.S. 1931, Ohio State 
Alec H a Commonwealth University 
orwi ; "4? 
BA wrWitz, Professor Emeritus of € linical Surgery 
nesot M: M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S 
à ve DNeapolis-St Paul 


Bs, 1923 DY-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
ster El. “niversity of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington Uni 
Wood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Phy siology 
dwar M A. 1925, Ph.D 1930, University of Iowa 
-eWis, Profes 


' George W 


Tufts University 


Of Clinical Dermatology 
University; M.D, 1935 Medical College of Virginia 


in Surg. 1927 
versity 


sor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
ashington University 


Bs, 1913, ander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
Dan: ! ke Forest University; M.D 1915, Columbia University 


Uce 
Ba red Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 


M; ' “Diversity o o 
garet y of Richmond; M.D 1915, 


BA, 1923 TY Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
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Kristof Abraham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1952, Budapest University, Hungary hi 
Fred Paul Abramson, Assistant Research Professor of Pathology and of 
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Eduardo Azcarate, Assistant Clinical Professor 
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B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Catholic University of America 
Silas Babin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Stewart William Bush, Associate Clinical Professor oj Medicine ? 
B.S. 1943, University of Massachusetts, Amherst; M.D. 1946, Johns Hopkins University | 
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Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology av: PhD: p 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; 
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Nelson Monroe Tart, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics an 

B.S. 1949, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University pe 
Lovisa Jansen Tatnall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 

opment 

M.D. 1937, Medical College of Pennsylvania; B.S. 1939, University of Washington 

wn wii. » , ; 4 ence 

Norman Taub, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Science 

B.S. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of Chicago j pn 
" * Vi. s ` 0 
Edith Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Deve 

and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences | 

B.S. 1945, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1949, Harvard University pavit” 

^ a $ 7B? í ; [7 
Wilson Lewis Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and P 

Sciences (Experimental Psychology) m. 

B.A. 1930, Morningside College; M.A. 1937, University of Iowa; M.S. 1951, Tulan 

of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois y 


^ m sappy and 
Sarah Shtoffer Tenenblatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry | 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944, University of California, Berkeley | 


Bernard Scott Teunis, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 


James Richard Thistlethwaite, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke University 
Andree Raymonde Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S., B.A. 1950, P.C.B. 1951, M.D. 1960, University of Paris, France 
Frances Bagwell Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
ioral Sciences (Social Work) 
B.A. 1961, M.S.W. 1963, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Lawrence Jay Thomas, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1934, New York University; M.D, 1938, George Washington University 
Martin Alfred Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1948, Purdue University; M.D. 1952, Indiana University at Indianapolis 


Anne Marie Salmon Thompson, Assistant Professor of Medicine persit 
B.A. 1963, Immaculata College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson Un 


Charles Waters Thompson, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Earle Brosius Thompson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi y» 
B.S. 1945, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1945, University of Pennsylva 


t 
and 


cine 


Lewis William Thompson, Associate Professor of Surgery ir 
B.A. 1955, Asbury College; M.D. 1960, Wake Forest University ay | 
i n à ais x hi » an 
William Frederic Thompson, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry d 
Sciences 2d washing” 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1967, Georg 
versity 
George John Thorpe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Howard Erwin Ticktin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicin "4 | 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1954, George Washington University in Res 
n : , ,siology “ 
Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiolog i | 
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Professor of Medicine ph.D 1955, U 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; e ] 
Wisconsin, Madison; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago m. 
i k . , Ma 
Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology sconsin 
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B.A. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of 


George Tievsky, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. in Phar. 1939, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
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N » Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Vlog Cademy, Cuba; M.D. 1962, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Sangaris, Associate Pro fessor of Surgery 
niversity; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Research Professor of Ophthalmology 
Y Tvin T ' Vhiversity of Hong Kong 


aj : Ten, €T, Jr., Professor of Radiology 
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William Roy Vineyard, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
M.D. 1950, Washington University d Eni 

John Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology a" 
mental Health a 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Missouri, Columbia; M.P.H. 1953, University 
Berkeley 

Brantley Paul Vitek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic St 
B.A. 1957, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


Td 
urgery 


Boris George Vlalukin, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 1 cie md 
James Wells Voell, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioré Pi 
M.D. 1959, Marquette University chia © 

, , sy 

Ralph Weyman Wadeson, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor 0f Ps) 
Behavioral Sciences l 
M.D. 1947, University of Alabama in Birmingham : j satt 
»haviord' o w 


Francis Neil Waldrop, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
B.A. 1946, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul; M.D. 1950, Georg 


versity 
Glenn Anthony Walker, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry j 
B.A, 1958, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University A ni 


William Davies Wallace, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics om Universi 
B.S. 1949, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1953, Thomas Jefferson ni 
opm 


Bernard John Walsh, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Devel G" 


B.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, Ge ywn University n 
i Obstetrics 


James Christopher W e. {ssociate Clinical Professor 0f 


cology 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1945, Georgetown University 

Donald Walters, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943, University of Virginia 


gy uf 
David Murray Wanicur, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology y 
B.A. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1965, University of Pitts y ane ; 
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Archibald Ward, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psych 
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B.S. 1933, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; B.D 1937, € 4 
Ph.D. 1947, University of Maryland logy 

, à A Jrolog) à 
Robert Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor of Uro Universi? ml Y 
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M.D. 1957, University of Western Ontario, Canada maerifif p p? 
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1955, University of 
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Wid eek ort Hays Kansas State College; M.D. 1949, Wayne State University 
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Milton William Werthmann, Jr., Assistant Professor of Child Healt 

velopment 

B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
David Colwell Wherry, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 

B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
George Erhardt White, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

B.A. 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


John Raymond Whiteman, Assistant Research Professor of Mé 
M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


T , ; ~pt? y 

Henry Sindos Wicker, Assistant Clinical Professor of O phthalmolog: 

B.S. 1948, Xavier University of Louisiana; M.D. 1953, Howard University 
Uthai Vincent Wilcox II, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

M.D. 1939, George Washington University 
Robert Shaw Wilkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B.A. 1950, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, New York University $ rgen} 

—— , i u 

Jonathan Marshall Williams, Clinical Professor of Neurological 

M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 
Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Patholog) 

M.D. 1943, University of Bristol, England 
Elliot Charles Wilner, Clinical Instructor in Neurology , iy oye 

B.A. 1958, Columbia University; M.D. 1962, George Washington Univers rics an? 7* 
PA t 3 22.753 1 ste 
Thomas Ashton Wilson, Associate Clinical Professor of Ob 
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B.A. 1942, M.D, 1944, George Washington University b retrics ane” 

, Ss 

Alan William Winshel, Assistant Clinical Professor of 0 
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B.A. 1948, Temple University; M.D. 1952, Hahnemann Medical Colles 
Karl Wipplinger, Associate Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1953, University of Vienna, Austria li d Health) | 
p» r PRT 1e 
Jarrett Michael Wise, Assistant Professor of Medicine (A 
B.S. in A.H.S. 1971, Duke University i | 
Philip Witorsch, Assistant Professor of Medicine red BO T 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, New York University logy (Al llie i 
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Ann Christine Cea Wolanske, Assistant Profess ti 
B.A. 1963, Northwestern University; M.D. 1967, Boston Univers! 
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B.A. 1957, M.D. 1961, Comell University; D.C.M.T 
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Frederick William Wolff, Professor of Medicine , p» 
M.B., B.S. 1946, M.D. 1957, University of Durham, Englanc í licine and 0; | 
" m m 2 ia adie Medic 
Steven Joel Wolin, Assistant Clinical Professor 0/ "d M, 
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B.A. 1962, Brown University; M.D. 1966, Yeshiva Universi? r of psychi ; | [A 
x y, "SSO 
Michael Aime Woodbury, Assistant Clinical Profe ers [ 
; Ris - ivi ý 3 
havioral Sciences D. 1951, Harvard U " 4" Vi 
Ph.B. 1942, University of Paris, France; B.A. 1945, M r ol Met give” } 
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Paul Oswald Woolley, Jr., Assistant € "linical M.P.H en | i 
e v 
B.A. 1960, Cornell University; M.D. 1964, Yale Unive velop" : 
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Sylvia Bernice Wood Wooten, Instructor in € "hik 
B.S. 1963, Morgan State College; M.D. 1967, 


ty 
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{ Assistant Professor of Micr. 
Alvin d ton College; M & 1962, Ph.D. 1966 Michigan 
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L f New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1940 Harvard University; 
Y Ant niversity, M.P.H 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
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lt San "le, niversity, Louisiana: M.D 1962, Louisiana State University Medical Center, | 
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e ürlbur ege; M.D 1959, George Washington University | 
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ndon Scho! **achusetts, Amherst M.D 
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Medicine England 


“2 
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— 


Assistants in Research and Instruction 1972-73 — 


Charles Barrett Abrams, Assistant in Medicine 
BS. 1967, Bethany College, West Virginia; M D. 1971, West Virginia University 


Kyung Mi Ahn, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.Med. 1969, Ewha Women's University, Korea 

Phil Allen Aitken, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1967, Baylor University 

Flavius Abiola Akerele, Assistant in Obstetrics and G yne« ology 
B.A. 1966, Boston University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Rodger William Althoff, Assistant in Surgery 


B.A. 1968, Kent State University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Bruce Jorge Ammerman, Assistant in Surgery wo 
ashington Univ 


B.A. 1969, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1972, George Wa 
Osvaldo Anaya, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1965, University of San Simon Bolivia ç sonce! 
` , ^ or cle 
Constance Adams Anton, Assistant in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
B.A., M.D. 1969, Boston University 
Jeffrey Roy Ashkin, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1965, Clark University M.D. 1969, George Washington 
Abraham Viste Bacarra, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1961, Far Eastern University Philippines 
Joseph Anthony Backer, Assistant in Radiology 
B.S. 1961, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1965, Indiana University ? 
Michael Ballen Baron, Assistant in Medicine 1971, Stat 
B.A. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; ur 
New York at Buffalo 
Ahmed Chaouki Baroudy, Assistant in Urology 
M.D. 1961, Medical School of Lyons, France 
Michael Edgar Beall, Assistant in Surger) 
B.A. 1968, Ohio Wesleyan U niversity; M.D. 1972, George Washin 
Carol Laura Bender, Assistant in Medicine new Yorks U 
BS. 1965, Comell University; M.D. 1972, State Universi of 
Center 


John David Berryman, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1962, Swarthmore College M.D. 1967, University of Virg! 


Charles Joel Bier, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1965, M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
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B.A. 1967, LaSalle College; M.D. 1971, George Washington Uni 
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y 
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“Jorge Isaac . 


» Fellow in 
iU 


eurological Surgery lier, France 

of Maryland: M.D. 1970, University of Montpelli 

i » Assistant in Surgery 

Jan, ' John Carrol] Diversity: M ry 
3 AON Stri ' ' 

. 1962 3 trite, Jr. Assistant in 

Georga p,” Dicki llege; M.D, 1966 


Jniversity 
1972 George Washington Universi 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
University of Pennsylvania > 
5 D T3 » ses 
! icine (Pulmonary Dise 
Unis... Other, A SSiStant in Medicine rs ston University 
, niversity of Pittsburgh; M.D 1965, George Washing 
Oshi : 2 
A, 196g : Uetsugy Assistant in A nesthesiology 
* John, Hop; ins University. MD 


t Assistant in Anesthesiology 
alongko 


cal Science, 
iversity, Thailand M.D. 1956, University of Medic 
Diversity. s >} 
€ Su 
B, nS: Assist 

38. 1963 


97 » Mash versity 
; r ington Uni ) 
1970, George Wast g 


ant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 1 ‘irginia of Virginia 
he aed Ws and Mary; M D. 1967, Medical c ollege of Virg 
Sutherta 4 à 
BA, 1960, We , Assistant in Medicine : à 
EM Swan, 4 "ub, 1967, Case Western Reserve 1 niversity 
3a, 1968 Ma istang in Medic ine 
ai 121902, Boston University 
A M 1964, Hone? Fellow in Ophthalmology ity, Japan 
` dwang q, Univer Japan; M.D. 1969, Tokyo Univers 
81563, 5 Taso ; 


almology WU LR 
Tunswick: M.D. 1968 University 
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Ira Tauber, Assistant in Medicine wos” 
B.A. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1971, George 
University 

Edward Joseph Taylor, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery Universit? 
B.S, in Phar. 1963, University of Connecticut; M.D, 1968, George Washington Un 


Maung Htoon Thein, Assistant in Anesthesiology Burm 
LS. 1962, University of Rangoon, Burma; M.B., B.S, 1967, Institute of Medicine, 


Odile Threlkeld, Assistant in A nesthesiology 


" A z b napolis 
B.S. 1966, St. Mary's ¢ ollege, Indiana; M.D. 1970, Indiana University at India po 


Eugene Timins, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1969, Thomas Jefferson University 


Julie Timins, Assistant in Radiology p" 
B.S, 1969, Pennsylvania State University; M.D 1971, Thomas Jefferson Unive 
Nyunt Tin, Assistant in Anesthesiology icine, Burm 
B.S. 1962, University of Rangoon, Burma; M.B., B.S, 1967, Institute of Medicine 
Bruce Purdy Tinker, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University: M.D 1971, Wayne State University 


William Edward Trail, Jr., Teaching Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, University of Maryland 


Norman Lee Tunnell, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1964, M.A. 1966, Walla Walla 4 ollege 


John Tysinger, Assistant in Medicine 


, "arolina 
B.S. 1966, Clemson University; M.D. 1970, Medical University of South € 


James Richard Ungar, Assistant in Surgery 


B.A. 1967, M.D, 1971, George Washington University di 
Nena E.L. Van Der Lubbe, Fellow in Anatomy 970, College of 
M.B., B.S. 1964, University of Queensland, Australia; D.C.R.A. 19% 
of Australia al 
Vijay Mohan Varma, Fellow in Radiology dia Institute ot Me 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Osmania University, India; M.D, 1963, All Indi 
ences, India 
F.K. Venataramani, Assistant in Medicine Jal Institute of 
B.S. 1962, St. Joseph's College, India; M.B., B.S, 1969, Jawahar 
Medical Education and Research, India " ses) 
, bat , isea! 
Ranganathan Venkatesan, Fellow in Medicine (Renal L 
M.B., B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of Madras, India "m f j 
Zakauddin Vera, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) B.S. 1966, King VP 
B.S. 1961, Government College, Lahore, West Pakistan; M.B., f 
cal College, Lahore, West Pakistan » 
Robert Stephen Viener, Assistant in Surger) Vashington University i 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1971, George V a y) f 
, ; . 108) 4 
Charles Henry Wallas, Assistant in Medicine (He oe 1 
B.A, 1960, Amherst College; M.D. 1964, Washington Univers! 1 
Richard James Warchol, Assistant in Medicine ton University 
B.A. 1967, Millikin University; M.D. 1972, George Washing 
Stephen Weinberg, Assistant in Surgery i 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Cincinnati 
Paul Lee Weiner, Assistant in Radiology R 
B.A. 1967, Lafayette College; M.D, 1971, Georgetown T) 


John West, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, Univers 


James Neville White, Assistant in Medic en Medica 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; M.D 1970, 3 
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€Y Witt 


BA. , ©, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 

Stephen y, * Georgetown University; M.D. 1967. 1 niversity of 
BA, 1 ‘Ohigemuth, Assistant in Me dicine 

Melvin rew Universi ity; M.D. 1968, Duke University 
BA, 1 T Assistant in Ophthalmology 
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De y “ngoon, Burma; M.B B.S 
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Students Registered 1972- 


FIRST YEAR 


Balsley, James F Va 
B.S, 1964, Pennsylvania State University 


Ph.D. 1969, Indiana University at 


Bloomington 

Barnett, Peter R Conr 
B.A. 1972, Wesleyan University 

Beall, John A., Jr S.D 
B.A, 1972, St. Olaf College 

Bell, Kate M Md 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Bos, Norman € Kan 
B.A. 1972, University of Kansas 

Brancaccio, William R N.Y 
B.A. 1972, Villanova University 

Brauner, Robert F Pa 
B.S. 1971, Cornell University 

Braverman, Joseph S N.Y 


B.S. 1970, City University of New York 
City College 


Brenner, Alan S Wash 
B.A, 1972, University of Washington 

Briggs, Richard R Utah 
B.S. 1972, University of Wyoming 

Brown, Richard D Pa 
Attended University of Pittsburg! 

Burk, Robert D Md 
Attended McGill University, Canada 

Burka, Steven A I! 
B.S. 1972, Bradley University 

Calvert, James F Jr Mass 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University 

Chan, Cłara S. P Hong Kong 
B.S. 1972, Mary Manse College 

l Va 


Chandeysson, Paul I 
B.S. in E.E., B.S. in M.E, 1958, Washington 
University 
M.S. in M.E. 1962, Stanford University 


Cooper, Bruce S NJ 
B.S. 1972, Bucknell University 
Crump, Carolyn F NA 
B.S. 1972, Bennett College, N.4 
Cunningham, Peter I N.Y 
B.S. 1972, Union College, N.Y 
NJ 


Dedick, Paul F 
B.A. 1971, Catholic University of America 
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5 v 
DePoix, Christopher gu yp 
B.A. 1972, Princeton Unive” © 
Doner, Kathy 5 sity ù 
B.S. 1970, Stetson usog Michi, co? | 
Talearliy 
M.P.H. 1972, U niversi 
Dorman, Sanford A. ilege p 
B.A. 1972, Hobart Co ^ 
Yorset, Richard M. Y , 
I — 1972, Duke Universit EU 
Doyle, John E. . Air Force Academ w 
B.S. 1972, U.S. / a " 
Duras, Steven O ity o washing" ow 
B.S. 1972, Universi gif p 
3j [14 (G 
Earle, M: Mellon Uri 
B.S. 19 m y 
Emhoff, Timothy 4 r Force Acade 


1972, U.S. Ai 


B.S 3 p 
f am solle 
; "B.A " a Dartmouth p d ny) 
. vA / Jat h 
Feldman, Isadore y of Mary? 
B.S. 1972, Universit " 
^ , rome Le ,,ersill 
F inkelstein, He york Unive! sl 
BA 7 New 1 
Fochios, Steven E University of ' » 


B.A. 1972, City | 
City € ollege v 
Francis, Thomas : 
Attended Emory a i E y 
Gandy, € harles E 7- Aca 
B.S. 1970, l f colles? ( 
Gannon, £ armen 7 Loyola sand f 
m in So. University o j 
M.S 3 : pc 
ffredi, Jeanna C. college DG, 


G Trinity ^ , 
1964, Trinity ^ poly itf y 
M s 1969, Rensselaer pi y? 
` : t 
Goldstein he washing pani p 
S. 1972 J v 
B in, Stafford of penn? 1 
Goldsteir X- Unive € y 
B.A. 1974, sversifl 
sch, Brent R te Univ? 
Gooct 1972, Utah St 
B.S P» à 
Gossom, John B jdental Colle? 
gr 72, Occ 
B.A. 19 
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enwog | 
“eo 
NM. 19), ES Utah Koroma, Banio } Sierra Leone | 
"rw Ellen l ersity of Utah B.S. 1972, Mou l n College | 
H 1972, No N.Y Kovacs, Karen I Conn 
hilton Kathleen ork University B.S. 1972, Bucknell University | n 
Hine ded Jeorge ~ : Pa K Mark D Calif n 
An ân, Albert ashington University B.S. 1971, M.S 1972, University of | , 
Healy "ded Utah State 1 Utat | | 
v' Micha tate University II I] 
has IN, Wen Utah ver College - | M 
Rs ulianna v State ¢ ollege N.Y | j 
a I 
Wap Med Tec D. University M 
" | 
Hemaniton Aalia George Md | n 
i $ 19x hristophe e P f Michigar n 
DUM , Villanoy TH í Conr i | | 
yattende ctor J ` niversity f) 
Sd Georas w. \ N.Y WM 
ater 8e Washington Un versity k University | | 
i Carle | 
p Dan, Sc arleton College DA ; cedens leo. f "in T 
, A 1955 Ott invite College of the | M 
hber ^" Universit NJ "n 
Y of De ul 
iA "3 Joe ) of Delaware Longmore, James I Md i | | | 
Ri" George. wy, NJ B.S. 1972, University of Maryland 
M. iie B, Washington Univ, ity Madden, Michael R N.Y | Wu 
Om Q2, Uta : Uta 3 71, College of the Holy y 1 | a 
“Ry Babette » State t Niversity tal E ie l, ^ llege of the Holy Cross | B i Ha 
Hoy A: 195) Madsen, Bard R Calif RI EH 
Wi c^ Barnara N.Y B.S. 1972, Brigham Young University |) 
yea. jgetePhen 4 College Mason, Randall P Md 4 T 
u 2 - D M K Cali h ] 1 
M ' George Wash; Md B.A. 1972, Ni rthwestern University | i 
på 196g poinette p ^Eton University McCowin, Marcia J Calif | 
UM ` "iversity of Calif Calif B.A. 1972, University of « alifornia, Berkeley | |- il 
Nagy” 1970, C. omia McLoone, James B Ariz aNE 
Re Rich COrge Ww B.A. 1972, Un versity of Arizona | ft 
$ ` ashingto r 
Be v,9 ton University Merliss, Andrew D NJ | | | 
Hy stley " Diversity of Calif B.A. 1972, Colgate University H Wi 
i Doug, * & California Mets, Marilyn B R.I hl 
ls em, Inive R B.A. 1969, Wheaton College a 
bn sity of U Utah M.S. 1972, Harvard L niversity | MW 
hu: 192 ster M Morris, Ray D., H Ohio | | 
BA Tüce N h College Mass B.S. 1972, University of Akron i M 
hee 4°, Yal Murphy, James P - D | il | | 
phd qble g, ° University Md B.A. 1972, Yale University m" f 
M 9n, Swa Nathanson, Barry R N.Y | | | 
ud ig "el 5 More ç Ollege D« B.S. 1972, State University of New York b i i | 
UN Oan. at Albany E j 
» Pio’ Geo ; | | 
A Ployg A TRe ashingto N.Y Nemiro, Jay § Pa | i E 
Q^ p2, Rut, 9n Unive rsity B.A. 1972 Temple University | ] 
H Do, wie Bers niversity, N.Y Niechniedowicz, Lynne M N.Y l | { 
[^ 5 in 33 A B.S. 1972, St. Johr 's University, N.Y fl | 
‘they | Mp Oliver BOr I f | 
y, *. 1969 iver, Gregory ( NJ Ui 
wa 19 as y’ Purdue Uni, Md B.A. 1972. Colgate University | | 
na, 922, go M. niversity Orme, Geoffrey A Utah j 
b Ang fOrpe Ww D , of rey A ah ni 
kd Ing Stew M* Washington ty... € B.A. 1972, University of Utah | 
NL i} Ty, M. On University Ostroff, Robert B Va E 
Kings 1969 “tha R ~ iversity of Lo Md Attended George Washington University | 
puer, M; Ven ley usiana — Oyewole, Morakinyo A Nigeria | 
tit imt s College Vt B.S. 1971, Federal City ( ollege | 
Bo M alama : Pagnanelli David A Pa 
hee im N 200 College Mich B.A. 1972, Temple University | | 
LAN Mig, S OMen Un A Parkinson, Dennis K Md | 
Con, 195. à Ww: lversity Y B.A. 1970, Un versity of California Berkeley | 
LN eRe "shi Paul Ronald A Md | 
A " neton and J Md B.A. 1971. T le U e | | 
Kopad tic E efferson Pear] Russell K e | 


Conn 
B.A. 1972 


| 
University of € onnecticut i | 
Me ) lversit, NJ Perlman, Mark I Md | 
$ alte, Veste B.A. 1972, Duke Universit i 
Ky, jn TR Marylang Col Md Perry, Robert æ TT D.C 
b tich, M Diver, Ollege B.A. 1964 Talladee Ps > 
^ 195 Micha Sity of Ha Conn ‘ 7 ee College 
l, Gud artforg M.S. 1967, Howard University 
r Pollack Louis D N.Y 
ashi i y Y 
hington LC PAL Y t. S. 1971, George Washing n University 
Quan, Marvin M Calif 
B.S. 1972 University of Californ a 


Davis 
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Quigley, James M Md 
B.A. 1971, Wesleyan University 

Quinn, Michael J N.Y 
B.A. 1972, Dartmouth College 

Rabkin, Lawrence E Md. 
B.A. 1972, Yale University 

Roberts, Jesse A., Jr Mo 
B.A. 1972, Washington University 

Romansky, Stephen H Md 


B.A. 1966, Brown University 
M.A. in Govt, 1972, George Washington 
University 


Rosen, Leonard A N.Y 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Roth, Henry J N.Y 

B.A. 1972, Miami University 
Sablove, Robert S N.Y. 


B.S. 1971, State University of New York 
at Albany 

Salter, David M Calif 
B.S. 1972, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 

Schneider, Donald R NY 
B.S. 1972, State University of New York 
at Buffalo 

Schulman, Martin F NJ 
B.A. 1964, New York University 
Ph.D 1968, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick 


Schuman, Paula € N.Y 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Seal, Craig M Utah 
B.S. 1972, University of Utah 

Seligson, Gene R N.Y 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

Shapiro, Steven I Md 
B.S, 1972, Yale University 

Sher, Robert J Md 
B.A, 1972, Hiram College 

Shupe, David D Utah 
B.A. 1972, University of Utah 

Simonsen, Steven A N.Y 


B.S. 1972, St. Lawrence University 


SECOND YEAR 


Amster, Steven M NJ 
B.A. 1968, Middlebury College 

Andrews, Margaret E Md 
B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College 

Besch, George A Conn 
B.S. 1971, Trinity College, Conn 

Boman, Keith G Nev 


B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 


Boslego, John W Pa 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 

Brenton, Charles J., Jr NJ 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland 

Cain, Michael E N.J 
B.A. 1971, Gettysburg College 

Caldwell, John W Calif 


B.S. in Engr.Sc. 1971, Northwestern 
University 


Call, Richard A., II Utah 
B.A. 1971, Brigham Young University 

Caplin, Stuart R N.Y. 
B.S. 1971, University of Miami 

Chin-Lee, William B D.C 


B.S. 1971, George Washington University 


Smalley, David E "v 
B.S. 1972, Brigham Young Universit w 


Smith, Richard G vaiversily Y 
Attended Brigham Young Univers N 
Solof, Robert H., Jr 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University [d 


Spinella, Joseph A. vania 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsy! of 


Strawberry, Carl W 7 
B.S. 1972, St. Vincent College N 
Sweet, Nancy D Me 
~ollege 
B.S. 1969, Chestnut Hill Colles 


Talboys, Paul A 
B.A. 1972, University 
Tillman, Susan F. 


tin 
of Texas at xi y 


B.S. 1970, Bucknell University univers) 
M.S. 1972, George Washingto! a 
Vargyas, Joyce M nive j 
By E^ George Washington U N 
Von, Nancy E pennsylvan# w 
B.A. 1972, University of 

Warburton, Jeffrey R my W 
BS 1971, U.S. Air Force Ade n 

Weaver, Albert J. i ton Univ pt 
B.S. 1970, George M ashing 

Werner, Christopher 5. College ys 


B.A. 1969, Dickinson 
White, Gregory E. « College y 
B.A. 1972, St. Anselm s 


Willis, Dean N "ollege: 
B.A. 1972, Assumptio Co 
Wolfsheimer, Frank ; ity 
B.S. 1971, Purdue Univers L | 
Wong, Raymond P. 


, ty 
>> Fordham Univers? 
B.S, 1972, Fordh or any 


foods, Anne M but 
s B P 1971, Catholic University "^ 
‘afte, Bruce H ~ E | 
: A 1972. George Washing $ " 
Zimmerman, Brian L ( Mani | 
B.S. 1972, University O us i" 
Zolkind, Neil A. , shington 
B.S. 1972, George Was 
esit N | 
versi! 
Choisser, William V- 4 State Uni 
B.S. 1971, Pennsylvan y | 
Clark, David E. p Colleg 
B.A. 1971, Dartmout » | 
j " g Jefe y 
Clarke, Leon naton af 
B.A. 1971, Washing | 
College ol y y 
Cohen, Alan A. washington } 
Attended George " | 
; ricco, 7 Fairfield Univers P » 
' john G uni 
camming. i Cy gett T 
A 71, 
- B | 
i ‘BS. Bawa Morehouse Colleg? p 
" E. " 
A I afayette College w | 
s andall P. , tah 
DEA. ! Rande niversity ot U T 
Dimond, Marlin L. ity ( Uta 
B.A, 1972, Univers oo 
- artha North 
)onegan, Mar t 
I 1 A. 1971, Univers! 
t Chapel Hill 
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ig Robert J, 1 " 
Doy LUNAM Ohio Katzen, Harvey | Md 
pÀ Edwar 3 im University Attended Georgetown University 
by in Engr 197 r Va Kellett, Mirle A., Jr Maine 
VP Danjel c 0, Duke University B.A. 1969, Dartmouth € ollege 
By ae Calif. — Kessler, Fred B N.Y. 
ag Eileen 9rd University B.S. 1971, George W ashington University 
Pate, 971, Uniy Pa.  Kimbleton, Dennis P N.J. 
Ba" Stuart P *nity of Pittsburgh B.A. 1971, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
ipe 971, Geor e N.Y. Kofoed, Kenneth R Utah 
Phy Nicolae” Washington 1 niversity B.S. 1971, University of Utah 
Che a 57, Univ Va Lancaster, Vere I Utah 
h pity, Polyt ersity of Industrial B.S. 1971, University of Utah 
Fam" 1964, ene Institute, Rumania Lautin, Andrew I N.Y. 
BA ice, Arthur G Washington University B.A. 1970, Columbia University 
her »"t, st. Ansel; 4 Mass. Learn, Martin P D.C, 
abs ignbert, T's College B.A. 1971, University of Miami 
ta » Ohio ‘ Md Leichner, John P Md 
rS Gate University B.S. 1965, St Joseph's College, Pa 
"t, 4, Washin t Md M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Catholic t niversity 
LN Ise ec n 9n and Lee University of America 
ale, ] Calif, ^ Nev London, Raymond G Conn, 
d m Omia Western University B.A. 1971, Clark University 
4I] p 
Dig, y Püke Up; e D.C, Lough, Frederick C., Jr N.Y. 
M rn roty L, Versity B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy 
hoi.’ NOrth C b N.C. Lyonga, Doris E West Cameroun 
Gig, ica] Carolina = 
X Mic ette Universit, Agricultural x BS 
Ga’ 1951 3 
' Vhivers; Va 
perp, p, Franklin and M D.C. 
$, 19%) rm 4rshall € ollege 
* Univ, 
An Win d of Oregon Ore. 
forge Was, D.C 
Rn inti L,  “Shington University 
Tey Ard Unive, Md 
tach aY B, ° University 


oi N.Y 
M tio beri M hington University 


ly George Wy, 7” 
Noel G no AShington Univ 
rn] Clown University ray 
ebony L * University of Missouri, "^ 
Vt Ms Sou 
ic the; 
Me ™ Minois University » 
May 9.1 70, G 
: N i» ÁN George Washington 
eaque W, Y of Michigan 
‘Us 
NA tn i "AY Academy a 
] ^0] 
nC Pking Universit = 
J 3 b > à; 
M iter pnl Of Californ 3 
py ia, B. keley 
[y M, ly of Shington fo 
toh He, hattan . 
Aen Ville College of th 
A Glen, hi 
A. ù i 
Tag Pint, tana : 
AA atte L tton Uni, x 
"e 2 
a ME, 1h Unj 
SR ja 
Ag Nite of CEE. 1969, 
ta an 
College N.J. 


1969, Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


MacD Il, Monica Va. 
B.A. 1970, Case W estern Reserve University 
Maddi, Rosemarie N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Mount Holyoke College 
Maliniak, Keith K Pa. 
B.A. 1971, Franklin and Marshall College 
Mangasarian, Robert A Md. 
B.A. 1971, Boston University 
Mann, Jason N.Y 
B.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Marble, Richard D. Wash 
B.A. 1970, Claremont Men's College 
Marcus, Steven J Calif. 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Matsuoka, Lois Y, Hawaii 
B.A. 1971, Mills C ollege 
McCullars, George M Fla, 
B.S. in Agri. 1968, University of Florida 
M.S. 1971, George Washington University 
Mehl, Raymond E Kans 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D 1971, University of Kansas 
Metheny, Jeffry A Pa 
B.S. 1970, Geneva € llege 
Miles, John P., Jr. Ohio 
B.A. 1964, Brown University 
Mills, Carl N.Y. 
B.A. 1971, Syracuse University 
Mohn, Edward S., Jr Texas 
B.A. 1968 George Washington University 
Montgomery, Thomas R Md 
B.S. 1971, Bucknell University 
Neuwelt, Clark M Ind. 
B.S. 1971, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Ney, Alan B D.C. 
B.S. 1971, St. Lawrence University 
Ngumi, Paul G Kenya 
B.S. 1967, Central State University 
M.S. 1971, University of Dayton 
Nicoll, Christine D England 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969. Oxford University, 
England 
Ph.D. 1970, University of London, England 
Niechniedowicz, Frank E N.Y. 
B.S. 1970, St. John's University, N.Y. 
Norstrand, Lucille J N.Y 


B.A. 1971, Vassar C ollege 


a 
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Okehi, Chukuemeka O Nigeria 
B.A. 1971, University of Colorado 

Okum, Neil H Mich 
D.D.S. 1970, University of Detroit 

Osborne, Robert W., Jr Wash 
B.A. 1971, University of Washington 

Page, Michae! J Mont 
B.A. 1971, University of Colorado 

Paglen, Patrick G N.Y 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Palmer, Richard N N.M 
B.S. 1971, New Mexico State University 

Patterson, Eugene B Calif 
B.A. 1969, Stanford University 

Peters, Jacob K Calif 
B.A. 1971, Pacific College 

Phair, Robert F NJ 


B.S. 1967, Newark College of Engineering 
J.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


Phillips, William R Wash 
B.A. 1971, University of Washington 

Piepgrass, Sterling R Utah 
B.S. 1971, University of Utah 

Reed, Allan P N.Y. 
Attended George Washington University 

Rich, Deborah J N.Y 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Richards, Peter € Calif 


B.A. 1971, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Ross, Michael A N.Y 
B.S. 1971, Dickinson College 

Rothman, Barry S Md 
B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Rucker, Richard D Ariz 
B. A. 1969, M.S. 1970, University of Arizona 

Saehoo, Smith Thailand 
B.A. 1966, Columbia Union College 
M.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Safran, Julian I Md 
Attended George Washington University 

Schauer, Peter K Conn 
B.S. 1971, University of Hartford 

Schutt, David ¢ N.Y 
B.S. 1971, U.S. Air Force Academy 

Scott, Thomas W Va 


B.S. 1969, George Washington University 


THIRD YEAR 


Abrahms, Eliot R Conn 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 

Altman, Richard S., Jr Pa 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College 

Amick, Roger W.Va 
B.B.A. 1970, Marshall University 

Bacon, John R Md 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 

Ball, John T Calif 
B.A. 1970, University of Virginia 

Balsley, Ellen J Va 
B.A. 1967, Indiana University at 
Bloomington 

Bane, Susan H Md 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Barratt, Paul F NJ 


B.A. 1969, Princeton University 
M.M.S. 1972, Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 


M 


Seigel, Leonard J 

B.A. 1971, University of Rochester ol 
Shibata, Carl S : 

B.A. ! University of Californi&, 

Los Angeles 
Shubert, Dennis I rsit¥ p 


B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Tufts Unive 
Sims, Edward G Ni 
B.A. 1971, Northwestern Unive 


rsity oy 


Smith, Evelyn B i perkelt! 
B.A. 1971, University of € alifornia, w 
Smith, Wallace D yl 
B.A. 1971, Weber State College : 
Sorensen, James M tornis. perke d 
B.S. 1971, University of € alifo 
Spier, Ronald B ; : “ff 
B.A. 1970, New York Universily e 
Sveda, Sally A 
B.A, 1965, Smith College — o 
M.S. 1968, Yale University 
Swartz, Joel D x jp» 
1n iversity 
B.S. 1971, Ohio State l niversity " 
Tall, Roger H raiversitY NI 
Attended Brigham Young Univ 
Thompson, Fitzroy N ( New york 
B.S. 1967, City University or! cot 
City College 1 
Trigg, Michael E "ndi N 
B.A. 1971, Trinity € ollege, © '] | 
Trumbull, Donald - canada on 
B.S. 1971, McGill University: 4 
Van Atta, Glenn B jniversi on 


: m U 
B.A. 1965, Ohio Northern 


i : M 
Vangrov, Mark S niversity 


B.A. 1970, Miami U ^ 
Warden, Steven S -ollege 
B.S. 1971, Muskingum Cc P 
Weiner, Jay H washington univer ve 
B.A. 1971, George *** " 
Wiesner, Don R : University N. 
B.S. 1970, Oregon State " | 
Wile, Charles H ExXAÁ- f 
BA. 1971, Duke University "i 
'oung, George se 
: BS. 1971, Columbia University j 
Zinar, I awrence € A University ° 


B.E., B.S. 1968, Stat 
New York at Stony Broo 


E m 
olleg? 
Barton, John $ aa Clark si gout 
B.A. 1969 : eon a Universit 0 y 
B.S. in Mec e 
Dakota B e ol 
»n, Walter ary 
ET: 1970. t JniversitY of M ynives ye 
Baska, 2 ee washington o 
B.A. 1 ,€Q ae 
Berlin, Grego? S. sity " washing f 
B.A. 1970, niv J 
illi Paul M ileg : 
" ~ E 1970 Whitman Co ja dis? Ag. 
Blumberg. Andrew ! i wisco™ P 
B.S. 1970 University J 
sC jan 
Boyd, James ( of Many - 
Attended University : ton versi! 
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J , Scott E ashing 
P B A. 1970 George W9* 
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Hirsch, Florie N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Barnard € ollege 
Hobbs, Charles L., III Del 
B.A. 1969, Yale University 
Howard, Douglas R Mass. 
B.S. 1970, Brown L niversity 
Hurley, Michael S Va 
B.S. 1962, € ollege of the Holy Cross 
D.D.S. 1966, Ge rgetown University 
Insler, Harvey P Fla, 
B.S. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Isaacson, Paul J Md 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Jenkins, Roger C., Jr Calif 
B.S. 1970, University of W ashington 
Kalu, Uduma O Nigeria 
B.S. 1967, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 
M.S. 1969, Howard University 
Kaplan, Jack O N.Y. 
B.S. 1970, George W ashington University 
Kass, Frederic H., III N.J 
B.A. 1970, Colgate University 
Kelly, Gregory B Conn 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 
Kennedy, James J Md 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 
Kerr, Vicky E S.C, 
B.A. 1970, Boston University 
Kestenbaum, David J N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 
Krakovitz, Robert W Pa. 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 
Kutcher, Leslie M N.Y. 
B.S. 1970, City University of New York, 
Brooklyn € ollege 
Laney, Steven R Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of W ashington 
Lau, Mark M. Calif 


B.A. 1970, University of C alifornia, Berkeley 


Lieberman, Jeffrey A Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Miami University 

Little, Albert G Md. 
B.S. 1967, D.D.S. 1971, University of 
Maryland 

London, David B Nev 
B.A. 1970, George W ashington University 

Ludlow, Paul C, Calif 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Y "ung University 

Manart, Frank D Calif, 
B.A. 1969, University of Southern California 

Mangiaracina, Thomas ^ N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, New York University 

Marks, William A NO 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University 

McCormick, Joseph P N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Alfred University 

McIntyre, Robert € Wash 
B.S. 1969, Wash ngton State University 

Miller, Robert E N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Murray, Ives P N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, University of € olorado 

Neslen, George Q Calif 
B.A. 1967, Stanford 1 niversity 

Newman, Robert E Md 
B.A. 1970, Lafayette ( ollege 

Noguchi Philip D Calif. 


B.A. 1970, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 
Pagano, Samuel W NJ. 

B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Passeri, Ronald I 


B.A. 197 


NJ. 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
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Payes, William € N.Y 
B.S. 1970, Syracuse University 

Poole, Robert W Md 
B.S. 1970, Dickinson College 

Principi, Kathy I Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Rabinowitz, Asher D D.C 
B.A. 1970, Yeshiva University 

Radice, Peter A. Md 
B.A. 1970, Yale University 

Remick, Ronald A Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 

Richardson, Bruce W Wash 


B.A. 1969, University of Washington 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University of South Dakota 


Ross, Gary S N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Colgate University 
Rubin, Daniel J Md 


B.A. 1960, Harvard University 
^h.D. 1967, New York University 

Ruby, Jo-Anne B D« 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington 
University 


Sacks, Maury E N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Lehigh University 

Sarafan, Peter M N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Amherst College 

Sarsfield, Gregory R Md 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 

Scalettar, Robert I N.Y 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Sexton, Robert I Wash 
B.S. 1970, Gonzaga University 

Silva, John S R.I 
B.S. 1968, Providence College 

Smith, Alan W Md 
B.S. 1970, Carson-Newman College 

Smith, Kenneth R Fla 


Attended Florida Atlantic University 


FOURTH YEAR 


Adams, Elizabeth G Mass 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College 

Adkins, James W Conn 
B.A. 1969, Wesleyan University 

Aisner, Seena € Mich 
B.S. 1969, Wayne State University 

Bader, Robert F Calif 


B. A. 1969, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Banis, Joseph € Calif 
B.S. 1969, Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Barbiere, Charles F N.Y 

B.A. 1969, New York University 
Bass, Bernard N Mass 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Bentley, Wendell J Utah 
B.S. 1970, University of Utah 
Bishop, Norman R Md 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Bobrow, Nathan M Md 
Attended George Washington University 
Bogran, Luis Honduras 


B.S. 1968, George Washington University 


Bollinger, Bruce < Colo 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 

Boxall, David W Wis 
B. Arch. 1968, Carnegie-Mellon University 

Boyd, Richard B Mass 


Attended Boston University 


e 
SAARET EE S 
ga e 


Fu 
Starke, Peter R y 
B.A. 1970, Trinity College, Conn. 
Sternburg, Jon K 
B co 


B.A. 1970, Bowdoin College 


Stevens, Kathleen 
^ ado 
B.A. 1970, University of € olorade in pil 


B.S. in Med. 1972, University OMF 


Taylor, Paul R À we 
B.A. 1970, Weber State College 
Thomas, Katherine I 1” 


y of Arkansas | 


mit yy 


Young University y | 


Attended Universit 
Thompson, John M " 
ve! 

B.S. 1970, Florida Southern Un! 

Thomson, John W 
B.S. 1970, Brigham 
Tievsky, Andrew I ter pe | 
B.A. 1970, University of Roches a | 
Trenbeath, James M 


B.A. 1970, Macalester College iy woril 
B.S. in Med. 1972, University pc 
Dakota p 
Trued, Sally J iwersitY 
B A 1970, Northwestern Unive 
Valk, Thomas H d College p 


B.S. 1969, Harvey Mud 
Van Brakle, John D ` 

B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College | 
Van Osdel, Lewis A.. mi washington Mid 
B.A. 1968, University of 


Vorachek, Mary A f michig®” M 
B.A. 1962, University of? / j 

Whitfield, Peter W Rhode [stam y 
B.A. 1969, University of 

Wisotsky, Philip ait o | 


B.A. 1970, Boston Unive 
Yimoyines, Dean J ity 

B A 1969, Syracuse Univers F 
Zagorski, Joseph B ylvan 

B. A. 1969, Univers 


Brantner, Brian D al utheran 


ity of Penns: 


B.A, 1968, Californ™ nid 
Broughton, Warren V ashingtó? 

B.A 1970, Geo o 
Burstein, Darrell H. oll ge, comm 


B.S. 1969 Trinity 


an, Thomas R. . " 
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Ceder, Lenart ¢ m nin 
B. A. 1969, University : w| 
Chase, William p., Jf P Michig? 


BA 1969, University * 
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B.S. 1969, Fairfie ? give on 


Crock, Thomas nat Hopkin 


Curfman "yh 
B. A. 1965. 
7, Georg 
M.S. 1967, 9 ; Ja Jf Cont 
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s 1969 
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Lipsett, Nathan W NJ 
B.A. 1969, Kenyon ( ollege 
Liverett, David M Md 
B.A. 1969, University of Virginia 
Luria, Alan S Fla. 
B.A. 1969, University of Michigan 
Mangan, Kenneth F Mass. 
B.S. 1969, Universitv of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
Manley, Michael D Calif. 
B.A. 1967, M.A 1970, Sacramento State 
College 
Margules, Edward R Calif. 
B.A. 1968, University of € alifornia, 
Los Angeles 
Miller, Jeffrey P Miss. 
B.S. 1968, Randolph-Macon € ollege 
Mugmon, Marc A Md. 
Attended Georgetown University 
Muleh, Salvatore Conn 
B.A. 1969, University of € onnecticut 
Myles, Courtland I D.C 
B.S. 1968, American l niversity 
Partlow, Kenneth I Wash. 
Attended University of Washington 
Paszek, Michael J Conn. 
B.S. 1969, Trinity ¢ ollege, Conn 
Paul, David A Md 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 
Pechan, B. Warren N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Cornell L niversity 
Penhos, Juan € Argentina 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Peters, John R N.Y 
B.A. 1969, New York University 
Phillips, Arnold G Md 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1963, Wayne State University 
Powell, Richard M Pa 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 
Prioleau, George R., Jr S.C 
B.S. 1969, South C arolina State College 
Ripley, Robert C Calif, 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 
Rosenthal, Jesse S N.Y 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Ross, Stuart E D.C. 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Rumsey, Eugene W Calif 
B.A. 1969, San Diego State C ollege 
Saffer, Jeffrey M NJ 
B.A, 1969, Dartmouth € ollege 
Schade, Robert R N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, € olgate University 
Schliftman, Ronald ( N.Y. 


B.A. 1969, Geor 


ge Washington University 
Schonberg, Allan 


N.Y. 

B.S. 1966, Bethany College, W.Va 

Shapiro, Harvey H m 
B.A. 1965, Reed € ollege 

Siemers, Paul T m 
B.S. 1968, University of Illinois 

Silverman, Eugene D D.C 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Smith, Lois F Va. 
B.S. 1969, Dickinson € ollege 

Smith, Richard J Jr N.D 
B.S. 1969, University of North Dakota 

Smolansky, Stephen J N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Soben, Arthur I NJ 


B.A. 1969. Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
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Sokol, Scott K N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University 

Spero, Charles R N.Y 
B.S. 1969, Columbia University 

Stang, Howard D NJ. 


B.A. 1969, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Stewart, Barry ¢ Wash 
B.A. in Bus. Adm. 1962, University of 
Washington 

Sullivan, Timothy P NJ 
B.S. 1969, St, Peter's College 

Sutton, Frederick J Md 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 

Sweet, Ronald C Ohio 
B.S. 1969, Wright State University 

Tamagna, Ellen I Md 
B.A. 1969, Goucher College 

Thomas, Jane S Ohio 


B.A. 1968, Cornell University 

Thomas, Thomas, Jr Pa 
B.A. 1967, M.S. 1969, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Travers, Charles K., Jr 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryland 

Tvedt, Robert A 
B.A. 1969, Stanford University 

Uman, Howard M 
B. A. 1969, Amherst College 


Md 
Calif 


Mass 


Summaries of Registration 


NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 


146 
130 


Class entering 1972 
Class entering 1971 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Alabama 2 
Arizona 3 
Arkansas 1 
California 41 
Colorado 4 
Connecticut 25 
Delaware 3 
District of Columbia 28 
Florida 7 
Hawaii l 
Idaho 3 
Illinois E 
Indiana 2 
Kansas 3 
Maine 3 
Maryland 84 
Massachusetts 14 
Michigan 7 
Minnesota l 
Mississippi I 
Missouri 2 
Montana l 

3 


Nevada 


p 
Van de Water, Donald T versit 
B.S. 1969, George Washington Uni p 
Van der Werf, Joseph N T 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 
Van Meter, Keith ! 
B.A. 1963, Miami University wo 
Villarreal, Fernando A. i jversi $ 
B.A. 1970, George Washington UP , 
Wex, Timothy G y 


B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins Universi? 
Wilkenfeld, Morris J on 
B.A. 1969, Lafayette College 
Wilson, Douglas D 
B.S. 1969, Wright State University 
Wilson, Stephen € 
B.S. 1969, Universit) 


Wright, Kenneth J p 


Ne 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Co" 


Yates, Anthony P 
B. A. 1969, St Vincent € 
Yingling, Kae S land 
B.S. 1969, University of Mary f 
Yu, Elmer ollege N 
B. A. 1968, Plymouth 
Zarchy, Thomas M. — 
B.S. 1969, Trinity € olle 


ollege 


State C 
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New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York .. s 
North Carolina s." 
North Dakota - 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina - 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Argentina 
England 

Haiti 
Honduras 
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Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Th tiland 


West Cameroun 


IF MEDICINE STUDENTS EARNED 


Duke University 
Eisenhower College 
Elmira ( ollege 

Emory University 

Fairfield University 
Federal City ( ollege 
Florida Southern University 
Florida State 1 niversity 
Florida 
Fordham 1 niversity 

Fr inklin and Marshall College 


Geneva College 


University of 


George Washington University 

Georgetown Ur versity 

Gettysburg College 

Gonzaga University 

Goucher College 

Hartford, 1 niversity of 

Harvard University 

Harvey Mudd College 

Hir im € ollege 

Hobart College 

Hofstra University 

Holy Cross College of the 

Hood ( ollege 

Howard 1 niversity 

Illinois, Un versity of a 

Indiana University at Bloomington 

Iowa State l niversity of Science 
and Technology 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kalamazoo ( ollege 


Kansas, Universitv of 

Kenyon ( ollege 

Lafayette College 

Lehigh Un versity 

Lewis and Clark College 

London. University of. England 

Loyola College 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
ycoming College 

Macalester College 

Manhattan ( ollege 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

Marshall Univers ty 

Mary Manse College 

land, University 

Massach setts Institute of 

Technology 
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Massachusetts, University of, 
Amherst 
McGill University, Canada 
Miami University 
Miami, University of 
Michigan, University of 
Middlebury College 
Mills College 
Minnesota, University of, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Missouri, University of, Kansas 
City 
Morehouse College 
Mount Holyoke College 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College 
Muskingum College 
Newark College of Engineering 
New Mexico State University 
New York, City University of 
Brooklyn College 
City College 
New York, State University of 
at Albany 
at Buffalo 
t Stony Brook 
New York University 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University 
North Carolina, University of, at 
Chapel Hill 
North Dakota, University of 
Northwestern University 
Occidental College 
Ohio Northern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oregan State University 
Oregon, University of 
Oxford University, England 
Pacific College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Plymouth State College 
Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Industrial Chemistry, Rumania 
Princeton University 
Providence College 
Purdue University 
Randolph-Macon College 
Reed College 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island, University of 


Number of college graduates 
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Internship and Residency Appointments* 
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a Washington Hospital 


Center, Washington 
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m » Trinity ( ollege, Conn 
"be, Universe? Jay Apter, Wisconsin Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass 

Amare E ‘Sconsin, Madison 

Bs 1 Edna Barnard, Canada Western Pennsylvania Hospital, P ttsburgh 
%7, alhousie 1; (With Distinction) 
Micha Ed, © University of Canada 
BA 196g SAT Beall, North Dakota 


esleyan University 

» New Jersey 

> Lafayette College 

B , 

1968 ergman, New Jersey 
' “Diversity of Virginia 


Binder P 
» Pe a 
ennsylvani nnsylvania 


State Univ, 
à K a li versity 
$, 1968, Gecen Asyia Bis, New Jersey 
T Roper ashington University 
968, Georg Blanar Maryland 
Steven Shington U niversity 
3 ndell, New York 
| Clty U (Wi Distinction) 
" niversity New York 
Onalg alp City College 
S, 1gp  DCaccio. New York 
By log obe wt 96 Fairfield Jniversity 
' Rut M roll Bransfieig ew Jersey 
versi i 
Y C : TSity, New runswick 
be 1965, Uni Chae Briggs Virginia 
tret ~ Versity of nnsylvania 
Bs Bur— Jr Michigan 
"S, i ith Distinc 
à i Mich 1 inction ) 
A, e > E State Diversity 
Diver M. Cerruti C alifornia 
Donal am fornia, erkeley 
Big, BA Wk. Chapin aryland 
ine Lush i » Tuf Niversit 
"A, | vockerham Missouri 
Jo alparai 
hn < niversity 
b, LEN 1968. COwin, ew York 
4, 1 Panes Ollege 
] Califor Carl Craft Utah 
Be “Ph s “stern Niversity 
S. 19 Dkney p 
" "ines, Utah 
NA, 1967 Sep, e Stat Diversity 
Mai ^ Univer “ence 
i ne Versity ux aly, California ( 
b. ty te s alifornia, Davis 
e 
are Internships exce 


` (Wit ) ` 
ase Weste ith Distinction) 


Delaware 


Washington, D. 


Washington, D. 


University 


Thomas Jefferson l niversity Hospital, 
à Philadelphia, Pa 


District of € lumbia General Hospital 


Washington, D.C 


Beth Israel Medical € enter, New York, N 
Washington Hospital Center 


W 


George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.( 


Sacramento Medical ( enter, 


George W ashing 


ton University Hospital 
Washington D« 


Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, N.Y 


Sheppard and Enoch Pratt He 


spital 
Towson, Md 


Washington Hospital Center, W ashing 


University of Mic 


higan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco, Calif 
University Hospital of San Diego County 
San Diego, ¢ alif 


Children's Hospital Nati 
ashington, D.C 


District of Colum 
Washington D 


Milwaukee ( hildren's Hospital, 


mal Medical Center 


bia General Hospital, 


'George Washington University Hospital, 


?range County Medical ( enter, Orange, Calif 


Pt those Preceded by a dagger (+) 


l, Fort Benning, Ga 


D. 


Pa 


Y 


Washington, D. 


ashington Hospital ( enter, Washington, D. 


Sacramento, Calif 


ton, D.C 


Milwaukee, Wis 


which are 
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Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 


Christopher James Davis, California 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Paul Damon De Figard, Portugal 

B.S. 1966, Stanford University 

Carlos Ricardo Diaz, Maryland 

B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
Mary McStocker Donaldson, Maryland 
B.A. 1968, Sweet Briar College 

Dennis John Donohue, Maryland 

B.S. 1966, St, John's University, N.Y 
Leonard David Ehrlich, New York 

B.A. 1968, City University of New York, 
Hunter College 

Allan Melvin Eisenbaum, New York 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
K th Craig Elam, New Jersey 

B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 

John Hubert Exner, Idaho 

B.S. 1968, College of Idaho 

Anne Hood Fine, California 

B.A. 1969, George Washington University 


Sherman Sol Fox, New Jersey 

B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
John Michael Franklin, Washington 

B.S. 1968, University of Washington 
Britton Lee Georges, Washington 

B.S. 1968, University of Washington 
Vito Anthony Giannuzzi, New York 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Robert Lawrence Goldman, Maryland 
B.A, 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Richard Craig Griffiths, Virginia 

B.S. 1968, Michigan State University 
Maxwell Alan Helfgott, Maryland 

B.A. 1968, Grinnell College 

Roberta Katlan Helfgott, Maryland 

B.S. 1968, Simmons College 

Robert John Hunter, Pennsylvania 

B.A, 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 
Steele Raymond Johnson, Washir 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington 


rton 


Raymond Edward Joseph, Ohio 

B.S. 1968, Ohio State University 

Randolph Wade Juel, Washington 

B.A. 1968, University of Washington 

Stuart Suchin Kassan, New York 

B.A. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 
Jeffrey Ira Katz, New York 

B.A. 1968, Clark University 

Jay Everett Katzen, Maryland 

B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Joseph H. Kaufman, New York 

B.A. 1963, New York University 

Michael Alan Kessler, New Jersey 

B.A. 1968, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Brenda Robin Kiessling, Virginia 

B.A. 1962, Oberlin College 


M.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington 
University 


. 


Appointments listed here are Internships except 
Residencies 


s . ts? 
Internship and Residency Appointmen 


Hospital, 


gton University 


tef. 
„gical Cc" 
Children's Hospital National Medic 


Washing D€ 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Washington, D. 


, agton 
Washington Hospital Center, washing 
pí 
ashingt™ 


" 
Walter Reed General Hospital, b 


Montefiore Hospital, Bronx, N-Y* 


N.Y 
Maimonides Hospital, Brooklyn, 
- ital, 
William A. Shands Teaching HosP 


Gainesville, Fla als. 
jta 
University of Utah Affiliated HosP 


Salt Lake City, Utah Z Medical 


; ta 
Hospital of the Good Samat 


Center, Los Angeles, € alif -— 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C Me wash 
Virginia Mason Hospital, Seattle, 
nter 
„dical €* 
University of Kentucky Medic 


Lexington, Ky 


ptet: 
„al Ce 
Medic? 
Children's Hospital National 


Washington, D.C 


District of Colum 
Washington, D.C calif. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, 


ital, 
bia General HosP 


St. Vincent's Hospital 
New York, N Y Medica 
St. Vincent's Hospital 4 
New York, N.Y panvilles pa 
Geisinger Medical € enter, if 
ital, 
HosP 
niversity 
hington Univers » 
George Washing on 
Washington, DA "m 
Ohio State Un 


Good Samaritan Hos 


Portland, Ore A 
tal, 
Grady Memorial Hosp! 
ral 
X Columbia Gene 


T 
DA Ww ashing 
anter, 
al Cen 


District « 


Washington, 


Washington Hospit BP 
ix, ^ 
phoe” 
Good Samaritan Hospital, a "T 
OOd r 
ente 
I Island Jewish Medical 
ong isr 
tema I portland 
ital, 
Emanuel Hosp! 
ar 
$ whid | 
(n 


ceded 
those prece 


DEGREE RECIPIENTS 


| 
Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held Internship and Residency Appointments 

Ric " 

BA 1967, ard Reynolds K 


Diversity of ¢ 
Don Rober 


imball, California G 


d Samaritan Hospital, Pt 
alifornia, Riverside 


| 
King II, California Ohi State University Hospital, Columbus, Ohio 
ig alifor 1 
Bs, 1968, University of Redlands Sey 
hiversit ospital, Columbus. 
B Joy Dent K ng, Wast tOhio State University Hospita | 
8, 1968, University of Washingtor I. | 
I Cine i os e l 
Richard Leland Kirby, Delaware Wilm ngton Medical Center, Wilming | 
1968, Iniversity of Delaware 
rsi ospital | 
g omer Eliswort} Knudson Virgir ngton University H à; 
*. 1968 righam Young University 
torge s 


d, Maryland 


IN Medical ( 
> Universit ff Pennsylvania Ji NR | 
Bs l aul Howard Kravitz, New York Temple University H spits Philadelr 1 f l 
Michael d W ashington 1 niversity r Arcos ARENIS SOR 
V Ph Krzyzkowski, New Jersey tHunterdon Medical Center 
S. 1968 


» Wagner ( ollege i | 
as Paul I €venthal, New Jersey Lenox Hill H« spital, New York, N.Y | 
' “Diversity of Pittsburgh » | 
LEN t Kiva | Ichtenstein, New York Montefiore H spital, Pittsburgh, Pa q 
» City t niversity of New York, i 
Ja Brooklyn ( ollege | 
""Queline Weil-Matherbe Lichtenstein, Western Psychiatr c and Clinic ! 
Maryland Pittsburgh, Pa i 
B.A, 1968, Antioch ( ollege ` I 
BA, 1967, œ "lian Mare 1 yr Maryland tGeorge Washington University Hospita 
' George Washington University Washington, D.« | 
Bs, iecven Danie! Macht, Maryland District of € Ds General Hospital, 
» D.Dss, 1969, University of Washington, D. 
Willia 


Maryland 


ngee, Jr., New Jersey Univer 


ty of Virginia Hospital, 
E * Of Maryland € harlottesville, Va EM s 
` 1969 Id. Davig Marion, New York +Yale New Haven Medical Center, New aven, 
Pat “orge Vashington University Conr i " 
: Bohn McCarthy Maryland Washir gton Hospital Center, Washington 
James "^ 1968, LaSalle College S x 
Orner McClenathan, Maryland University of Michigan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Edi, Ann Arbor, Mich 
10) a ! 
BS. 1959 irOyuki Miyawaki, Hawaii Queen's Medical Center, Honolulu, Hawaii 
as 1964, Johns Hopkins 
Ronary P University 
p de Monteverde. New York Evanston H sr Evanston, Ill a 
9B, St *ter'5 College f | 
W Yn A cn Henry Mowery Illinois Northwestern Ur T 
1 Coleman ' “Orthwestern University Ch cago, Ill li 
" ene District of Columb | 
Obert tehe, > Howard University | | | 
en Nie à 
. 196p an, Massachusetts Rhode Island Hosp 
ba Doajg En, £ Boston University il 
, 1968 je zene Pennsylvania Washington H sp | 
gton University j 
ds, Calif nia George Washing i 
aval Academy W ashington, D.( | 
in M.E. 19««& | l 
graduate Schoo | 
x , } 
New Jersey Un versity of Ker i 
ew Brunswick | exington, Ky 
n, Montana Lioyd Noland Hospital, Fairf eld, Ala 
Pennsylvania District of Columbia General Hospits 
of Scranton Washington, D. 


except those preceded by a dagger 
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Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 


Michael Lane Pearson, Washington 
B.S. 1968, Washington State University 


Dennis Frederick Peck, Washington 
B.A. 1968, University of Washington 
Harold Crockett Pillsbury III, Maryland 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Thomas Roger Powell, California 

B.A. 1968, Boston University 

Richard Brian Reff, Maryland 

B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Martha Rotstein, Massachusetts 

B.S. 1968, Simmons College 

Joseph Henry Schenk, Maryland 

B.A. 1968, LaSalle College 

Chrisman George Scherf, New York 

B.S. 1968, Duke University 

Robert William Schulz, Florida 

Michael Carl Schweitz, Maryland 

B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Shalom Daniel Seltzer, Virginia 


Thomas Lawton Shreeve, Maryland 

B.A, 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 
Allen Robert Sklaver, Connecticut 

B.A. 1968, Williams College 

Seth William Snover, Pennsylvania 

B.S. 1968, Muhlenburg College 

à Jerry Wayne Sonkens, Iowa 

B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 
M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Thomas Fildane Street, New Jersey 

B.S. 1968, John Carroll University 

Mark Wayne Surrey, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh 


Laird Strickler Swensen, Utah 
B.A. 1968, Brigham Young University 


Franz Carl Théard, Haiti 

B.A. 1968, Catholic University of America 
Charles Edward Thompson, Jr., Washington 
B.A. 1968, University of Washington 
Stephen Talmage Thomson, Utah 

B.S. 1968, Brigham Young University 
Abigail Gertrude Thornton, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washington 
University 

Richard James Warchol, Massachusetts 

B.A. 1967, Millikin University 

David Henry Winston, New York 

B.A. 1968, State University of New York 
at Binghamton 


Larry Gene Zimmerman, Colorado 
B.S. 1968, Colorado State University 


* Appointments listed here are Internships except 
Residencies 


[d 
Internship and Residency Appointme™ 4 


(# 
range 
Orange County Medical Center, o 


ted 
University of New Mexico Am ae 


Hospitals, Albuquerque, New 
North Carolina Memorial Hospital 
Chapel Hill, N.C 

Orange County Medical Center, 
Orange, Calif alif 


ncisco 
Mount Zion Hospital, San Franc 


Mass 
yston, 
Boston University Hospital, Bo 


va 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, 


Ji 
ego (o 
University Hospital of San Dieg 
San Diego, Calif 
Queen's Hospital ¢ enter, 


versity 
George Washington Univer 


Washington, D.C 
The New York Hospit 
Center, New York, N.Y 
District of Columbia Gen 
Washington, D.C 
Hartford Hospital, 


edict! 


al-Comell 


n 
Hartford, Con 


Danville, P 


f, 
Geisinger Medical € ente 


District of Columbia 
Washington, D.( 
jenera 
District of Columbia Gen 
Washington, D.C 


U.C.L.A. Center f 
f 

Los Angeles, € ali "m 

cisco General Hosp! 

Calif Ee ospital 


San Fran 

San Francisco, : 
a Ue 

District of Columbia 


Washington, D.C 


or 
: nter, 
Orange County Medical Ce 5 
salt L 
Latter-Day Saints Hospital, i 
| 1 
ith sciet 
U.C.L.A. Center for the Hea 
Los Angeles, € alif d 
Ny e 
i ston Universit) 
e Washing 4 


Manhasset 7 


Georg ; 
Washington, D i 
North Shore Hospità. 
it 
ais, ^ 
„spital, P 


Good Samaritan He 


, 
wie! 
(hs 
dags** 
those preceded by ? 


APPE 


For 
Lowy : 
ange i 4 NIVERSITy REGULATIONS 


are under review and may be subject 
With the estab 


in lishment of judicial Processes. Bulletins 
^ follo i Corporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 

* Unipa 28 res 

yu ys Boutin, Submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 


ing , Feas, Safety OF Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
In é " 
deeg of are essential reconditions of the learning process, 

p gp 

Pt of a university; and 

od 8ton University 

edom o assembly, 

Committe. 


IS committed to protection of 
and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
d equally to maintaining the peace and 
all rights are in jeopardy when 
and reason; 
Senate of The 
a demonstration 
lawful 


hi, >t Order preva: y 

ers fore à Prevail over law 
; George W ashington 

at this University exceeds the 

and demonstrators are engaging 

imminently eaten inju to 

Obstruc nently threaten inju ry tc 


advocacy, 


persons or 
ormal and necessary University 
act inhi z of the President, or other University 
hii Consultation with , absence, to take such reasonable steps, if 
y M the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
as are required 
8, if deemed necessary and appropriate, 
and use of such law 
; ect the removal, arrest, and prose- 
$ Soon afte such Suspension shall be reviewed by an appro- 

vi, eT Order is restored as is Practicably possible, 


a 
Preser, and the Preside 
: st T; includin 
lon Ment dent, [v à 


* University's Board of Trustees on October 


Su 
ep. OF s 
t *Xceeq; ed from The c ; ket 
E pedin " m The George Washington University on the 
ipe won Viewed ge Of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
‘bly ash ni. the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst of 
ve p o " 

Sible, Iversity as soon after order is restored as is 
"S 
NUN 
s du "ity g 
Nt ang f te h 

Ulty ohet ore “Named the F 

mie t c aculty Ser ate 
on 


ommittee on St der Affairs 


NDIX: RECENTLY ESTA BLISHED 
REGULATIONS 
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$9 


The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committe 
approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms ts deg 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to perm uct ™ 
and government organizations which are recruiting employees tO a ot! 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing n9 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiter 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede i 
the recruiter in his activities. ange «Y 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free e che 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly an 
tive. stance’ e 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resist ae 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate express! 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of t 
may be its object. 


po 


on of dis 
e in 


stees 0" 
The following was approved by the University's Board of T 
19, 1968: E 

The George Washington University is opposed to discriminr d in “A 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have pin x 2l 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no org 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides c 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, € 
by relevant committees and officers of the University: on 

Trustees 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of 


19, 1968: juding viola 
i ; ; inc 

The University cannot condone violations of laws, tion of cert 

7 . Or distributio", -rative 


those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale „t adminis" 
know that 


Members of the academic community should is, rev 
which may include dismissal from the residence a! may het 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the eng rights d : 
order to protect the interests of the University and b f the Pres 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility - 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 
; ate, 
The following resolution, submitted by the University i 
the University’s Board of Trustees on January x -— nive 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washint givers 
| as members of the 


member of the University (including 


zachiob 3 


having a formal connection with the University 1 obstructs te N 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonaw à gues d 

and learning, or ls members ^ 
c 


(b) who unreasonably obstructs free 
University or to University buildings, Or University: or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the U 
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ty property or injures members or guests of the 


er Punished fo 


r his conduct by lismissal 
Sciplinary : 


» through procedures established within the 1 niversity 


Irom the Univers ty, or by some 


nembers 


Process, student subject to dismissal Or other 


of the premises of this 
review of the action by the 


grounds 


» at his discretion, the r ght of 
ommittee on Student Affairs 


Caring C 


* 
= 
xt 


A 
er - ni 


JN 
ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLET 


Requests for the following publications must include your 
be addressed as indicated 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center i 
Dean of the Schoo 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts d Internation 
Government and Business Administration, Public an 
Office of Admissions 


: à r Medicine 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medi 


SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
gistrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Re jons 


r 
j F the Summe 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the 
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zip code @ 


nd W 


and Sciences d Afi 


Anatomy, Department of, 43-45 


Chairman and staff, 43 
Accig Status. 8 Courses, 43-45 
NN surance 22.5 Anesthesiology, Department of, 46 
inj; ton, $0 7^-48 Administration and staff, 46 
ati Courses, 46 
de Univer of: Agelinadin, 13 
Ani Medica) Ce For graduation, 25 
NA Procedure n a2 Arts and Medicine. combined curricu- 
RN standing 13 p lum, 18 
Alun hospitals i^g Assistants in research and instruction, 
Atd altieg 30-31 150-61 
Biana e : 
b "oclations, 35-36 Attendance, 24 
M» Arts x 
S ..5 and PE inia, rere. = 
M tinet deg tor of Medi. Board of Trustees, 9-10 
isp facili © 18 Buildings, 28-30 
NON Dep, C> 28-29 g 
: Partmen; of 
» 47~49 
“oe qal 47 


ij ario > 39 Clinica] Sciences, 53.54 
NY P 4243 Subcommittee on, 53 
Nis Ment " Development _ Course, 54 
s iri 49_55 , Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 8 
in, 31.55 and Staff, 49_s5¢ Colleges, Schools, and divisions of the 
t! ospi J University, 8 
tis U 30 tal Nationa) Medic Columbia Hospital for Women, 30 
N ei, b edical Committees, 33-34 À ^ 
Ne T RA Ontinuous registration fee, 15 

$3 Ringer 39 Ost of textbooks and equipment, 16-17 
ki ng, tment of C y of instruction, 37-95 

, A breviations for, Key to, 42 

S 34 ff, 52.53 Numbers and symbols used in 

"ilit 2.3, connection with, 42 
» redit, se 


Mester hours of, 42 
C Urriculum, 39 
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D 


Degrees, 18-19 
Recipients of, 173-76 
Department chairmen, 40—41 (see also 
appropriate department) 
Departments of instruction, 43-95 
Dermatology, Department of, 54-55 
Chairman and staff, 54 
Courses, 54-55 
Dishonesty, academic, 25 
Dismissal from the University, 25, 
177-79 


Emeriti Professors, 96-97 
Entrance requirements, 11-13 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health, 


Department of, 55-57 
Chairman and staff, 55 
Courses, 55—57 


Facilities, 28-31 

School of Medicine, 28-29 

Clinical, 29-31 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 96-149 
Fairfax Hospital, 31 


G 


General Alumni Association, 35 

Geographical distribution of students, 
170-71 

Grades, 24 

Graduates, 1972, 173-76 


H.B. Burns Memorial Building, 26, 29-30 
Health and accident insurance, 27-28 
Health service, student, 26-28 
Himmelfarb Medical Library, 29 
History of the School, 11 

History of the University, 7-8 


Institutions in which School of Medicine 
students earned degrees, 171-72 
Insurance, health and accident, 27-2 


"ph 


p, 18, 
Distinction, degrees earned with y 
District of Columbia Gener? 
30—31 | 8 
Divisions of the University, ^ 
Doctor of Medicine, degre’ 4) 
Plan of instruction for, a i 
Dual program for the Doc 


> f 
Philosophy and Doctor o 
Medicine degrees, ! 


a 


cost of, ! 
Equipment, student, n 9 
Eugene Meyer Pavilio , 


Examinations, 14, 4 


af 
Fees, 15-16 
Fellowships, ÉEXX o 
Financial aid, 17, : $11 | 
Financial regulations, | 
E | 0 
Graduation, 25 
Fee, 15 . $ 
With distinction. ! 73-15 
Gynecology courses, i 
= h 
A | 
— ( 
ieties, 2 i 
Honor societies, » A 
Honorary Trustees, A 
Honors, 18 | y, 29 | 
Hospital, University: . 
Housing, 28 
^ 
A 
— residency 2P? N 
Internship and Te! 173-76 t 
1972 graduates 


association, 35-36 
lic A airs, Department 


Location of the University, 8 


Medical library, 28-29 

Medical school buildings, 28-29 

Medical Technology course, 78-79 

Medicine, Department of, 58-68 
Administration and staff, 58.59 
Courses, 59-68 

Microbiology, Department of, 68-71 


Acting Chairman and staff, 68 
€ ourses, 68-7] 


Neurology, Department of, 72-73 


Administration and staff, 72 
Courses, 72. 73 


Orthopaedic Surgery, Department of, 77 


Administration and staff, 77 
Courses, 77 


Otolaryngology, Department of, 78 
Chairman and staff, 78 


Courses, 78 


Plan of instruction for the Doctor of 
Medicine degree, 37-39 

Prizes, 22-24 

Probation, 25 

Programs 


» Tight to change, 26 
Projected 


tuition increases, 16 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, 
Department of, 88-91 


Chairman and staff, 88-89 
Courses. 89-9] 
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R 


Radiology, Department of, 91-92 
Chairman and staff, 91 
Courses, 91-92 
Recipients of degrees, 1972, 173-76 
Record, School of Medicine, 1972-73, 
162-76 
Recreation, 9 
Registrants, number of, 170 
Registration, 15 
For career electives, 42-43 
Summaries of, 170—72 


s 


St. Elizabeths Hospital, 31 

Scholarships, 20-21 

Schools of the University, 8 

Selection procedures, 14-15 

Semester hours of credit, explanation 
of, 42 

Staff of instruction, 96-149 (see also 
appropriate department) 

Standing of the School, 8 


Textbooks, cost of, 16-17 
Trustees, Board of, 9-10 


T 
University, academic status, 8 
University Center fee, 15 
University Clinic, 29-30 
University, history of, 7-8 


y 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 31 
w 

Walter G. Ross Hall of Science 


Building, 29 
Warwick Memorial Building, 30 


12/72—Cornelius—15M 


“24 
E Ed sagas 
£^. 


— 


Regulations, 24—26, 177-79 
Financial, 15-17 
Release of student in 


p 


formation 


on, 26 . 1 
Research, assistants 1D, 150-6 
Residence halls, 28 26 


Right to change programs 
Right to change rules, 26 05 
Right to dismiss students, ^^ 
Ross Hall of Science Building 


t, cost of, 


Student equipmen 26-28. , 


Student health service, v 
Student information, re 2.73, | 


Students registered, 1972- 170-72 

Summaries of registrations, g5 

Surgery, Department ot f, 92-93 
Administration an sta 


Courses, 93-94-19 


Suspension, 25, 


Tuition: 
Fee, 15 415 
Deposit, 1 be 16 
Projected increases, 


: 8 
University, location of. $ 

Urology, Departme " 95 
Chairman and sta» s 
Courses, \ 
A 
e ( 
ji 
y 
p. | (y 
i ter: y Q 

* n , ^" 

Washington Hospital eno P" | 
Watson W. ise i 
M. 
|^ 


COLLEGE. AND 


SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


MBIAN 

Og; AN C 

ut In ; Its OLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES Associate in Arts (A.A ), Asso- 
helo of Ge General 


) r Studies (A. A. in Gen.Std.). Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
t of Scien neral Studies (B Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
Sienen d ence I 


e n vironmenta] Health (B.S. in Env Health), Bachelor 
lor o . etic and ¢ 


of Science in — In Med 


of 
artographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.). 
ical Technology (B.S in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 
"RADY, ceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


1s Master of Arts (M.A ), Master of 
"à Studies (M.A 


h usi , in Sp.Std.). Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A ), Mas- 
Fons $ (Ms. EM j» Master ol Science (M.S js Master ol science for 
Phi ' Master f e nen), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in 
x Sophy (Ph C 3 Cience in Special Studies (M.S in Sp Std.), and Doctor 
Qo i 
Alli + UF ME 
b Heal SNe: Associate in Science (A.S.). Bachelor of Science in 
T LA a 9. In A.H.S |, and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
hei rative Law Juris Doctor (J.D ^, Master of Laws (LI M.), Master 
M.Comp | (M.c Omp.L.), Master of ( omparative Law (American 
mes OF P-L.(Am Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
"Bine, . GIN 
i ring) ps RING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
lito o), ihe" ‘)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
o E ineering. Of Science (Mechanical I ngineering) (B.S. (M.E.)). 
M ^ Science (p aninistration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.). 
[^ Or Edu ATIQv. 
i hysica)peachelor or Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.) Bachelor 
Saat Master or ation (B.S. in P.I ), Master of Arts in Education 
409) ctor of Educent in Teaching (M.A T ). Education Specialist 
UM Op G RN ‘sation (T d.D.) 
m) "rar MEN AND ni SINESS " Bache f Busine 
ia Bache (B.B 3A ichel AD 'INISTRATION: achelor of Business 
e of Arte of Science in He Of Science in Administration (B.S in 
ip Adminis in JOvernmer €alth Care Administration (B S. in H.C.A.). 
mis), M. Tation y t (M.A. in Govt Master of Arts in Health 
| iiir; ler of Public. In H.C.A ), Master of Business Administration 
p Urh s (Ms In Ad Administration (M.P.A.). Master of Science in 
(imis: “nd Ra Pla "m.), Master Of Urban and Regional Planning 
Dp, Nation (E-Plan.) Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health 
A.) irad.¢ aduate er Cate c 
Oo, 0 “nd Or of Pui in H4 A.), Doctor of Business Administra- 
tror PUB, ublic Administration (D.P A 


AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.). 
aster of Science in Intern tional Affairs (M.S in 
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THE CALENDA 


R 1973-74* 


1973 1974 b 
SEPTEMBER JANUARY MAY : 
: rd , $ 
SMTWTFS/SMTWTFS SMT W Dm 
1 ELTE Eo 
23 45 67 8) 6-7. 8 91011 1 5678527 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 12 13 14 15 16 24 25 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 | 20 21 22 23 24 25 26. 19 20 21 22 23 f 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 | 27 28 29 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 
30 | 
OCTOBER FEBRUARY JUNE — . 
S 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS sSMTWTF 
We RE ue A^ - 7 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 3456789 23545288 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 9 10 11 le 2 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 | 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 16 17 18 19 212 
28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 2 23 24 25 26 
30 
NOVEMBER MARCH JULY 
T 
SMTWTFSISMTWTFS s MTM, 
I3 3 1 2 
a ) H 
8.5-6 1.8 98 ji ey 8 9 7 8 oi 8 ee 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 | 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 14 RS s 26 2 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 17 18 19 20 21 2223. 2122 31 
25 26 27 28 29 30 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 28 29 30 
31 
GUST 
DECEMBER APRIL AUG n 
: w T 
SMTWTFS SMT Ww? RO SMT 1 
1 12.341258 7 8 7 
13 oo ae 78 7 9 10 11 12 13 433i ee 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 11 - 20 21 22 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 | 21 22 23 24 25 26 22. 18.19 20 35 09 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 | 28 29 30 ndi S 
30 31 m 
19733 SUMMER TERM 
ions (12 am-7 P 
May 29 Registration for all sessic graduat 
Application for September 
T 1 T as: 
of registration Tow session cl 
May 30 First-session and 13- 
day , 
Wednesday » sd T 
July 4 Holiday Wee — end Friday fonda" 
July 6 First-session classes en z peric M d se 
*July 9-11 First-session examinatior attending ? 
July 12 Registration for students ^ tion 
pm) Thursday per 30 gradual 
Application for Septem 
registration Jasses begin Frida) 
July 13 Second — 1 ud Wednesday exi 
August 22 Last day of clas į 13-week sess 
August 23-25 Second-session anc d 
Thursday-Saturday days ° 


* Courses in the 13-week sessi 
July 9 


4 


dul 
jy sche 
jn will meet on their regularis 


1973 


Octobe r5 
NOVempb,,, 21 
" wembe r26 

ecember 5 
L 


ecember 6.99 


Januar, 2 


anuar, 4,2 9 


1974 

“January I4_} 5 
January 16 

ae brug, y l 


e TTA 18 
Mar h 12 


THE CALE NDAR 
FALI SEMESTER 
Registration Thursday (11 am-7 pm)—Frida\ (3-7 pm) 
Classes begin Mi nday 


Labor Day (holiday) M mday 
S J D dissertations Of Feb; 


vary 
Thanksgiving 


candidates due Friday 


recess begins alter last class H ede Mad ay 
Classes resume Mo, 
Last day 


Examination Period for 
dents in 


Of fall-semester classes Wedn: 


students other than 


those stu 
Ls 
the first-year J.D. degree Program Thursday 
aturday 
l jas 
t » tn Sa y 
LL.M. theses of February candidates due We, esda 
t lanes im 
Examination Period for students ir 


the first-year J.D 
degree ss 


Program Frida Monday, Wed 


lé 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration M 
App 
tion 


Tuesda 


i 
aduation « 


» > aS par registra- 
lication for May 'UC às part of re 


"I ndidates due Friday 
Winter ( Onvocation (holiday) M. nd DE 
Application for 1974-75 te iching fellowships due on- 
day 
Spring 


j 
Class 


Saturd 


Candidates due Mond 


Pring-semester classes Wed, 


Period Thursday Saturda 
9mmencemen, $ 


‘amination 


a 
" rr 

E es 
dmm a i 


m ia 


fs 


te 
d e 
Pur urne a $ 
d à 
a ‘ 


a 
= 


T 
vA mito, 


Lon 


aw schoo 
~ With a formal 

Ugh the e the ha 

lump; € efforts Of the Reve; 

ege, whose actior 

aw Classes. The bu 
ey had been ^ 


at it was at the 


alter the first suc 
uch 
enter instituted á 


the needs 


Juridica] Scien 


In. the United 
aster of Com 
Tactice ) in 


Istrict Of Colur 
Ww Scho 


rog ra 


|, Miti " 
END the L; 


' Cente 
eeds of A has been 


n E : 
mm twenty-two of the then thirty 


> à student body and 
seat of our nation’s gov 


and John Marshall Harlan 


4mong the prominent member 


Came to this ¢ 


ol of Law, 


* poor and the 


THE NA TIONAL 


l in the District of C 


am of 


"nior Warden. 


Program was 


olumbia, w 
two years of study. 
end George Whitefield Samso 
! resulted in the purchase of 
ilding had belonged to Trinity ( hurch, 


It was Occupied by the 


“seven states, 


received de- 
à faculty 
ernment. Asso- 


of the Supreme 


$ of the bench 


adopted in the United 


€ degree of Master of 
*gree of Bachelor of Laws 


enter took part in 1900 in the organi- 


American Law Schools 
Law ( enter 
of first-degree anc 
ce was instituted in 


who 


Ountry and 


expanded its course and seminar 
1 graduate students. 


States resulted in the creation of pro. 


Parative Law 


195] 


in 


Which had 


nbia since 1869, 


J 


1940. The need 
required additional 
1946 and Master of 


an important place 


Was absorbed by the 


ch and study have enriched the basic 


f Law. 


Program 


m; and the Lay 


a leader 


Psychiatry. 


disadvant: 


in developin J 


iged 


ind 
lationa 


“nce, and 


( I minology; 
Pro- 
l'ech- 


Law 


à curriculum 
A clinical law 
- 


4s es- 
This was 
n, Presi- 
à Separate 


8 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


ive, 
eee FA ee 
pee PX 


program has been developed which is the equal of that at any 7*7 
the nation. Special projects include the Community Legal Clini he W 
sumer Protection Center, the George Washington Legal 

» W o ) yr > P ` fo " > "ct the AM 
dents-in-Court Program, the Public Defender Project, Lud student 


sistance Program, and individual projects supervised by the à 
: i w 

Rights Research € ouncil Ny OORE 
> s d » „mber. of society, I 
Realizing the need for legal services for all members atest 


| rings in pa 
tional Law Center, while maintaining its strong course offerings on of "i 
administrative law, and corporate law, has developed a rich selec 
and welfare. $e 
T "ates 
luded l nited State have 
Its graduates wd | 
judiciaries 


in poverty law covering housing, sales, civil rights, 
Alumni of the National Law Center have inc 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. 
on to become members of both the federal and state 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


cater ia! 
location of the National Law Center 
both American 
„vironment, 
agencies~ 


Of special significance is the 
tion's Capital, the focal point of the law in action, 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this €! 


and study of federal 


unique opportunity for observation ndi 
are the Supreme 


islative, and administrative, Readily accessible 

United States, the federal trial and appellate courts © 
: uch as 

and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such 


Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs an Appe? 


Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military resin o 
as it is considered by Cong ( Rer y 


e floors of the Hone apt gt 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administri gy and 9 jd 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities fort agencies alt 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings 9 du ive ad, Qf 


: inistrat! te 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of ade (he [nte as, 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies " $ field of wb 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board In 77. latio? a 
reg d ce sl 


tion; the Federal Trade Commission 1n the field of trace issues af" nase 
in the field of security 77, or i 


Relations Board in -— ef patent 
de 


federal legislation can be studied 
tees and as it comes up for debate on th 


finance; the National Labor ý 
relations; the United States Patent 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural f radio an ut y 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field O% 7 action 
Supplementing these environmental advantages t < Congress: m alu 
ceptional research library collections 1n the Library e ag Of | ei 
departments of the federal government, and in the li le libra! 
of national and international organizations The notable r Georg? at j 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquire i in omre . 
University for use of research students in internationa! = ed i 
fields with respect to which Washington has come t9 Ww 
of the World." i participati igive 
The years of residence at law school -—« 7 x fashington a "A 
of the George : 


United 


the community, which in the case 
tional Law Center is the government o! the 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 9 
LIN 
ki dy of law t 


or Practice 


b akes on added meaning, whether the 
hich the stude 


' eneral or specialized, 
nt plans to practice. 


goal be government 
and whatever the community in 
0j 


Purpo 

Se Ed 

Tit the ne Of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to 
Unter. Deeds of socie 


5 not ly in many fields of law. As a national law school, the 

(em Vit pre emphasize any particular geographic area in its instruction: 

NA al Pares students to practice law in any part of the country. The 
ers ; ) 


' à program of legal education for foreign students. The 
ty lum taught to fulfill these objectives through (1) a rich and varied 

; Y eminent professors and highly qualified specialized in- 
Meng: Omer Chain mer Commissioner of the Internal Revenue Service 
tic. ae clinica] Em of the Securities and Exchange Commission; (2) an 
(4) ) two law » Program Where Students learn legal skills by actual prac- 
Quy ual trial Ee: Which specialize in public law and international law; 
ly no court ia (5) participation in the Van Vleck Appellate Case 
KT Vitie Tum mpetition ^: (6) a series of student professional co-curric- 
the tuden . tudies on an advanced level for foreign as well as for Amer- 


ba 3 and : E^ CR 
r. (8) a continuing legal education program for members of 


NON THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER COMPLEX 
nal y. 
Oh AW Cente. c 
Haj) and | Center Complex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, 
Ne © Jacob Burns Law Library. 
Ktoy K 
LL 
V 
lle oe Ha 
LUN 2 !S the main cl; dins 
Record assroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 


$ Office an and the Associate De 


ans of the Law Center, as well as 
Student lounges. 


h 
e P 3 faculty Offices: . NE e i 
5 th Law, Sychi Ces; the George W ashington Law Review Office: 
MM Or munit" | latry, and Criminology; the Government Contracts 
Kia SS Ce; the aw 84! Clinic; the Admissions Office; the Law Center 
the the Bl; * Offices of 

S ac of the Journal of International Law and Eco- 


Americ 
bat” Sho bunc! p Student Association; the Law Students Civil 
My C Wn. ET an Vleck Appellate Case Club: the Advocate, 
Usa “gal Aic © Student Bar Association; the Consumer Pro- 
Aid Bureau; and La Raza, the national Chicano law 


Y^ Over 130,000 volumes is housed in the mod- 
uilding, adjoining Stockton Hall on the south 
use On October 1, 1967, comprises nine floor 
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and deck levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. I 
now in place will accommodate over 1 


shelving in Stockton Hall and a sma 


Il branch for th 


e Law 


Hall, the library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Se axing 
than 450 readers is provided in four reading rooms, lounge an sm 7 
\i-private reading alcoves, 


carrels, enclosed study cubicles, sen 
rooms. Three photocopy machines are 
The collections comprise a compre 


can law, with supplementary material in disciplines peripher 
business, finance, labor relations, sociology, 
raphy, foreign affairs, and others). Special areas 
in tax law, labor law, patent-trademark-copy 
foreign and comparative law. Included in the 
sions of all state courts and decisions of the federal c 


collections of English and Canadian 
statutes of the 50 states; all federal 


virtually complete collections of Unit 
the European Economic Community, 
Labor Organization, and current and 


treaties. A large portion of the holdings of the forme 
Endowment for International Peace, acquired by the 


the Law Library. 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


ENTRANCE REQUIREM ENTS 


For information on “Application for 
program, see page 28. Admission to 
requires a Bachelor of Arts or equiva 


university, a satisfactory quality of work, an 


courses. Any substantial number of 


graded basis may be seriously detrimental to an 


mission. Eligibility is based on perso 


sult of the Law School Admission Test. 
transfer who is ineligible to return in good st 


law school. From the applicants, à 
Admissions. 

Information concerning the 
from the Dean of the National Law 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 


ley, Calif. 94704. The test is administerec 
States. It is anticipated that the testi 
December, February, April, and July 


Law School 


provided for re: 
hensive working 


court decisions; 


statutes; English 
selected statutes of other nations; and an extensive periodka ing 
current by more than 950 subscriptions, lly à Y 
periodicals and most of those published i 
library is strong in its treatise holdings, administrative 
and Congressional coverage. The growing internat 


ed Nations prin 
all recent mater! 
retrospectiv 


collections afe ' 
ourts, wit coms 


covering virtua Jut 
T o j 
n English throug iator ™ 


ider use. 
library © 


criminology, politic for d 
are maintaine onal W 
i aw, interna 1 

right la appel 


the 


the curren y 
and Canadia? 


and re holdings 


i law 
jonal terii and 


ted ma tert! 
al from the t ' 


* re) f 
e collections f the C 


r library & 4950, 
Univers! 
Program 4 
" uris Dov 
Admission" tO yr of juris 
candidacy for oe it 
» » a from sist 
lent -€— i acceptable a of £ 
hours taken on dor Mr 
app” acords ag 


nal and scholast 


selection 1$ ma 


Center OF 


NJ 08540; or 1 


ng dates or 


. Complete 


e mi Be a 
No applicant we it 
anding 
r de 


i t *" 
Admission T" mati 
from the 


to 4 
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Educational Testin 


It is not necessary th: 
aking the test. 


g Service at least two weeks before 
it formal application for admission 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Jur? 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed "sal 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law mmj 
are approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credit ug 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a sim! 


the National Law Center. ated 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already COU 

the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 

TUITION DEPOSIT f; 


Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate i 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit after receipt undi 
of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward tuition and is refu 

in cases of applicants called into military service. 


PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE 
FALL SEMESTER 1972-73 


of 


m 
3 b 7 ‘om 
A first-year class of approximately 400 students was selected ff 


5,000 applicants from 650 colleges and universities. Applicate ue 
from every state in the union. Twenty-four per cent of the firs 
women; thirteen per cent were students from minority groups: 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Alabama Eua ecuedbuse tech eses 1 Missouri sers 
Abliks uude 2 Nebraska ......«- 
D a AEAEE a 2 Nevada ... 
|o WE P AE DRE 707. 3 New Hampshire .- 
California New Jersey a 
Colorado ....... New Mexico .. 
Connecticut 3 New York : 
OIRO 2 LM A ENIE RN . 1 North Carolina .- 
District of Columbia .................... .. 55 North Dakota . 


Florida y S Ohio ..... 
Georgia 4 Oklahoma 
Hawaii 1 Oregon sss.. 
CoL ATUS CANTUS S ai 1 Pennsylvania .- 
(00 TA HC. COMES A 14 Rhode Island ....« 


BEEN C a coi 5 South Carolina .- 
Iowa ......... eere eese 2 South DANN 
Kansas 3 Tennessee = «+--+ 

MEER “OR Sey ORT eee 1 Texas n 


Louisiana .. TMCUERUEWENNSUONC Rr 7 n. 
Maine .... Re od 2 Virginia 
Maryland ........ ..934 Washington -.- 
ga 20 West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin... 
Minnesota Austria... 


Puerto Rico e." 


Mississippi 
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Ni 
TUT 
IONS IN WHICH STUDENTS EARNED DEGREES 


hei. 
[nn Qniversity 6 
hing st College : 4 
INN Universit, of 2 
boston College ^ 
UM Kollege > 
rea yectsity: 3 at Buffalo 7 uiua d 5 
NN Uni, $ University 6 at Stony Brook Xe 8 
cell Pes 5 Northwestern University . E 
lon U ersit 3 Notre Dame, University of 6 
Berkel Niversity or Ohio State University . ; 3 
t Anger eme 4 Ohio Wesleyan University 2 
6 Udivers: 3 Pennsylvania State University ao 
"M Colle y of New York Pennsylvania, University of ............ 17 
Qh, er Colle 3 2 Pittsburgh, University of .. 7 
Mont Mem 2 Princeton University 3 
o Unive, College 5 Radcliffe College "vy 2 
b, el Universi Y of 2 Randolph-Macon Woman's College 2 
ly, Uth Colleg. 9 Rochester, University of ........ — 5 
li àre, Univer 6 Rutgers Univ ersity, New Brunswick E 
y, "Son Colle "Sy of 2 Smith College 3 
lU WVersity x : 2 Syracuse Univ MEME Ls €— 4 
o! /üiver ci ur 7 l'exas, University of, at Austin 3 
M Washin 4 "TTE 2 Tufts University Miei 3 
ly low Une l niversity 32 Tulane University of Louisiana 3 
let Inivers; Sit 3 Tuskegee Institute AA 2 
M Niversin? 6 U.S. Coast Guard Academy .............. 2 
UM diversity. : 4 US. Military Academy ........ 4 
Ni. Paien Ol, Urbana U.S. Naval Academy .................... 3 
Me hiversity n npUeeeee« 3 Virginia, University of... 3 
W Pking U P Bloomington 3 Washington | ms 2 
ig Univer "y... 2 Williams College — 4 
m Tile oll à 5 Wisconsin, University of: 
Cola, Hear 3 “8e of th LaCrosse 2 
M Univer it ve | 3 Madison .... IE elei 3 5 
i yts M - Wouseeses LL Wittenberg University e eos 2 
Wersity * of Technology 3 Yale University S a 4 
aia Nd 2 
` Con Year colleges and universities are each represented by one member 
lh. Cge; p 8: 


Hay "Be; Bradle, 7,10" College; Auburn University; Beaver College; Bow- 
) g, War Te fie ‘niversity; Brandeis University; California State Univer- 
CN Fr; iso omia State Univ ersity, San Diego; California State Univer- 
y NiVersity ’ Alnegie-Mellon University; Carson-Newman College; 

ork E ‘America; Centre College of Kentucky; € ity L niversity 
In: 5 Co vs ollege: Clark University; Colgate University; College of 
My versity. E88 Of the Holy Cross: College of William and Mary; Co- 
trict op Plaware State College; Denison University; DePauw Uni- 
Teachers College; Dominican College of San 
de llega: +: Drexel University; Fairleigh Dickinson University; 


CN Milton ^C ‘lorida State University; Gonzaga University; Goucher 
by. low, Ste OHege; Hastings College; Hollins College; Illinois State 
asas State , Versity of Science and Technology; Jackson State 


‘niversity; Lakeland College; Lehigh University; Lin- 


Xt a 
"V, #220722 
uc wr 
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denwood College; Macalester College; Marquette University; 
College; McGill University, Canada; Millsaps College; Morgan. ub i / 
Mount Holyoke College, Muhlenberg College; New York Institut" 
nology; New York University; Newton College of the Sacred C lina 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University; North Caf 
University of Raleigh; Ohio University; Ouachita Baptist University 

of the Lake College; Pan American University; Polytechnic Institute . . 
lyn; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College; Purdue i 
Randolph-Macon College; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; 7 

St. Anselms College; St. John’s College, Kansas; Saint Marys " 
Saint Mary's College, Minn.; Savanah State College; Simpson ity f 
Southern Methodist University; Stanford University; State Unive 
York at Albany; Suffolk University; Texas Technological Univer e 


vania University; Tri-State College; Trinity College, Conn.; Union 
juate 9€7 
sity of California, San Diego; University of California, Rivers! — 
of Connecticut; University of Dayton; University 
Iowa; University of Kansas; University of Massachusetts, “st. PAM 
of Massachusetts, Boston; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis univer | 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; University of New Hamps vei 
North Carolina at Charlotte; University of Northern 
Oklahoma; University of Oregon; University of Scranton; 
Carolina; University of Tampa; University of Toledo; © 
University of Washington; Utah State University; Vanderbilt ersitY? 
sar College; Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State pe t 
Baptist College; Weber State College; Wesleyan University» 


p "P 


o 
= 
— 
© 
2. 
» 
= 


Amhers” py 


i= 


f$ 
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Ves 
e 
Nu Im College; yy 


niversity. estminster College, Pa.; Wheaton College, Ill; Wichita 


Orcester Polytechnic Institute; Yeshiva University. 


THE CURRICULUM 


" e Candidat * degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
te * Country a One of the largest and most varied selections of courses 
Ure, "^ The first-year student is required to take courses in Civil Pro- 
Nh an utional Law, Contracts, Criminal Law and Procedure, Legal Re- 
"» po Which È Property, and Torts. These courses give the student the 
Sea the st all further legal study is built. In the second and third years 
temen padent Must take Evidence and fulfill a two-credit legal writing 
any Cour, ood these requirements the student is free to choose from 
The Student ex Pro The Law Center prides itself on allow- 

QN ticulų n his own program of study. 
so that students may begin the study of law for 


ben at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
art of the spring semester also. 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Contracts IT .................... TUE = h 2 
Property ..— DE E 
Constitutional Law 4 
Civil Procedure 4 
Total semester hours ........ 14 
SPRING SEMESTER 
— adi TERS GES Se! 4 
a EE: 10 
Total semester hours .... "ducta NE 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Elective .. ie d ia 14 
i Total semester hours ......... —Á honed RE 
bich 


May be 
teq Satisf, 
EM Tesearcie ~ Service on the Law Review, by satisfactory completion of 


Per, or by Satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 


De. 
mE PI 
Ma at! Parr 
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EVENING DIVISION 


First Year 5 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Contracts EEA SELO TETEE 4 Contracts IT. 
Tortecona eessesss 4 «Criminal Law and 
e] 


"Procedure «^ 
Legal Resea arch and Writing tí» o i Civil Procedure -— 


Total semester hours ....... -e.e 10 Total semester hours «7 


Second Year 

FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Property .............. Er RTE ote een 4 Constitutional Law - 
O AOU apir wti 7 nmdnsuetbenp distin H 6  Elective eeeesepi ett 
Total semester hours ................ 10 Total semester hours «^ 


Third Year 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

Elective - x. 8 Evidence 

*Legal writing requirement 2 Elective 

Total semester hours .........» 10 Total semester hours 

Fourth Year ER" 

FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

(0005 O E vee 10 Elective w-——— p 

ye r$ eem 

Total semester hours e. 10 Total semester hou | 
1 

Summer Term or Ninth Semester ES | 

——— — \ 

NN EE E D E AAE A 4 i 
) 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE m 


The student must have completed a residence period of red 

(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours t least on? 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least tudents 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of z 


* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Ronin jon of 
a seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory commen 
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iy 


anced : l 
st ; 
Mpleted iaa S The work of the final semester or summer session must be | 
m of ady ile in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed by | | 
or bation Standing are not included in computing the average required | 


See page 42 for a statement of the graduation 


ris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 
tain” Constitute Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
in ivision S$ residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
tenp tently, Ponstitu for three-fourths of an academic year, 
Mts; : attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
iyi than } Student must attend 8, Students authorized to take schedules 
ON re eive UIS In the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 
tmm Ses Fesidence credit on a Proportional basis. Students who attend 
Siong receive fractional residence credit. 


ites residence 
ay student must 


lea HONORS 

M 

M Bree of : 

Wm ¢ Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded students who obtain a 
th MUlative 


st H average of 75 but less than 85: the degree of Juris Doctor 
tof gg, nors” is awarded students who obtain a minimum cumulative 


ko ORDER OF THE COIF 
n er Of th ~ 

^ eful stu ay Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit 
t tde of «4d to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a 


f 
) Shea . ^ Scho]; E 6 
In ed arship, 
k in | 
t tent oft 9 Me 
adu 


The George Washington University Chapter was 
mbers are elected each year from the highest-ranking 
ating Juris Doctor candidates. 


PUBLICATIONS 


hi for is te Students of the National Law Center. The Law Review 
Niet atch ; asis on federal and public law; however, it is also de- 
' và On the EN *r important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review 
TW boarg aus Of a writing competition and on the basis of grades. 
i Yea 5 Selected from those students who have successfully com- | 
i Of Review work. Students receive 4 semester hours of 

w two-year program. i 

T . "rational Law and Economics, managed and edited by 
à 


| 
| 
ltte Washing | 
lig, Bed b Son Law Review, published five times a year, is edited 


| 

Is ` 
tare annual Publication of the Law Center. It presents articles | 
m . lod Public and private international financial development, 
t itin a international law. The staff of the Journal is selected 
MPetition, and students earn academic credit for their 


i = 
Kate 
s Vt E E ey E 
- . 


4 - 
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MOOT COURT T 
Å 1 NA ja ^. | 
The Van Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in ap 
advocacy for students in the National Law Center Each yir ua Tí 
tions are held: the upperclass competition is held in the fall an 
competition is held in the spring. 
LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 
BLACK AMERICA LAW STUDENT ASSOCIATION ( BAI SA) "4 

: ack law > api 
The Black America Law Student Association is a national rn pon” 


organization which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BA» i 

speakers and various programs. i 
| 

ENVIRONMENTAL LAW SOCIETY (ELS | 
) prot 


wie. 
: ; ] : 2 vod al La 
As part of the National Law Center's extensive Environmer. interes! r 
the Environmental Law Society is a group of students keenly offers $ 
quality of the environment and its relationship to p writing in 


course on environmental law and is active in research an 


INTERNATIONAL LAW SOCIETY res " 
-— : : : ts intere, 
The International Law Society is an organization of we d vari ^ | 
practice of international law. The Society sponsors speà 
grams. | 
3 ss? 
LA RAZA at V ous 
. -hapters 
A national Chicano law students organization which has i 
sr 2 
schools, La Raza sponsors law speakers and various pros ll 
it 
LAW FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES $ Delta, @ 
; 1 ` ; phi Alph pario 
The chapters of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, pbe and van 


Delta Phi National Law Center sponsor spe 


occasions. 


at the 
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AW Typ 
la ENTS CrviL RIGHTS RESEARCH COUNCIL ( LSCRRC ) 
W Studente c. : - 2 
W sty a et Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 
litica] la Concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 


rojects f : 
Projects for Which students may receive academic credit. 


LAW crus 


ati 
ted EM Law C] ub 


;an orge 
Vents, , Conduct, 


inization of students interested in patent and re- 


àn extensive speakers program as well as various social 


Tuy 
EN 
TA pe ASSOCIATION 
logy: ent Bar A i 
ine ind Association Is the law student governing body, responsible for 
ty ot Program fe ns the various student organizations. It also conducts a 
of the Stud 9r the law school. All members of the student body are mem- 
ix T Bar Association. 
Uw 
T ASSOCIATION 
0; . 
Nga: "Banizg ; 
“tition conde of Students interested in Careers in tax law, the Tax Law 
y icts Various Programs of interest to tax law specialists. 
EN's 
|. RIG 
Wome T COMMITTEE (WRC) 
HL pS Ri ` i ! 
De l5 p E. ee IS an organization of all the women in the law 


p ession W lerested in the place of women in law schools and in 


conducts seminars and sponsors speakers. 


JOIN "i 
NT JURIS DOCTOR—MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM 


: Ces, arr. 
y and bo ‘Trangements m 


Na eree a the Juris Doctor 
Schoo} ne fields in the 


°vernment anc 


ay be made for students to work concur- 
degree in the National Law Center and a 
University’s Graduate School of Arts and 
[Iw temationa] l ] Business Administration, Or School of 
TA mini Affairs, Fields in which this program is available in- 
Ie A inier ation, Economics, International Affairs, Political 
: M tona] stration, and Public Affairs. Students must be admitted 
ter le AW Center and, separately, to the School which will 
Possipi Bree, and must meet all requirements in each degree pro- 
nt to complete work for both degree programs 


9r à stuge 


ENS Master's and Doctoral Programs 


IN 

hold t este under | 

toy. : achelor of Laws 

aden and ^ À $ and doct 
*epen their unde 


aw is a matter so vast and complex 
or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
Oral programs give students the op- 
rstanding of the law. 


E 


€ MÀ Fe I 


—— HÀ 7. 
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: "LA 
The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of gem o 
concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Course iy 


these areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who " a? 
work in one of these areas may have the field of specialization no 
diplomas. 
Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 
Comparative Law 
Corporation Law 
Environmental Law 
Government Procurement Law | 
International Law | 
Labor Law f 
Law and Poverty 
Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology | 
Law, Science, and Technology 
Natural Resources Law l 
Patent and Trade Regulation Law ; 
Taxation j | 
Urban Legal Studies oft 
Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Sc rit ; 
vanced student the opportunity to concentrate on research à t 
cific area of interest to the legal profession. l 
r 
L 
MASTER OF LAWS | 
E 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS p 


ad 1 and " sri 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college Or univers! ichs y 
of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from à law ] proved "iff A 
ber of the Association of American Law Schools or 1$ Piave de 
ican Bar Association are required. The applicant ii is 
high degree of academic excellence. Advanced se law. 
credits earned while a candidate for the first degree 1M 
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à residence period of no 


t less than two semesters, 
+ All requirements for 


the degree must be com- 
bin TeRistration E and in a period not exceeding three years from the 
en of Urses mo or the degree. The student must complete 24 semester 
Me of is re Writing projects with grades of 65 or above. A minimum 
M 3 in the 24. “quired, The student is expected to include Law 599-600 

Step’, . Semester hour requirement for the degree (for exception, see 


line of 


Ow), 


A * In à selected field of specie 
À * Of the required 

i elate quirec 

ay lhc] d to c selected field 
d number of cour 
n, 


alization must complete 
24 semester hours in courses and writing 

Each Master of Laws program of study 
ses numbered in the 300 series, with the 


“Step, ie: 

ach 

y. Candi 

tS theg; date for the 

s ys (Lay e degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas- 

MET Law c... 00) under the Supervision of a member of the faculty of 

li Ps of the t ae ‘Our hours of credit will be granted for successful 

Nice th Stu dre * Purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate the 
à . o erform iad vA 

uM to olar] Perform research in a speci 


al area of the law and to 
results of this research. The thesis is 


ame quality as a Law Review article. The 
quirement I 


: a o peper Containing the 
o ay Nen stantially the s 
esis re 


titing . 
The p tateq p bility by 


f the student has demonstrated his re- 
Rec taking a minimum of 6 semester hours of course 
t sig y €Searc Paper,” 
tate Spe ast its final fo 7 
nip Cied in the C31" must be presented to the Adviser no later than 
tan, ity e alendar T 


* cand; Wo complete copies are required. It is the 
Of à Printeg co ee to obtain from the Office of the Post-J.D. degree 
t op tes PY of the 


um * mand regulations governing the styling and reproduc- 
Ate Sistratio f atory thesis binding fee of $10 must be paid at the 


last semester’s work. 


tary, Where th the property of the University and are deposited in 
* duplicate Copies are bound and made available for 


t ofM 
Dm. üster of AH 
Minimum fumus" With Highest Honors" is awarded students who 
i 


ve average of 85. 
OUR 


3 WS cana; 
à Ndid; Bes 
hi. ML interest in ate may be permitted to t 
ho . 'ePartments of this 


bul 
IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


ake graduate courses related 

University. A maximum of 
cited toward the degree for such courses; however, 
May be ta > Courses are given on campus. Courses num- 
; the ; n for Taduate cre . > "Ceive 
Poit instructor .. Staduate credit Only if the student receives 


de at the time of registration and does additional 
“Partment Offering the course, 


EJ 
Tr 
“J trt 
D iet 
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CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. j 


j 

A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take IT 

Georgetown University Law Center through the Consortium 0 "T 

the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 PU 
to í 


such courses will be credited toward the degree. Permission e in 
tium courses must be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, an | 
offering the course. 
DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE | 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS v 
M ; :dical Scien ig 
Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Te of P, 
a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved - yi 
earned apel 


sity; a Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree rn oí » 
rank, from a law school which is a member of the Associati f 
Bar Association 


Law Schools or is approved by the American ing s. d 
stances a Master of Laws degree with high academic stan appo"! à 
capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty rae i 
applicant's dissertation topic. The applicant must also demon ore pat 
ability by submitting his Master's thesis or à COPY of 09^ * his p 


articles which he has written. He must submit àn outline o ithil 
sertation topic in some detail, indicating by chapter and es ed 
the exact scope of the project. There should be a bibliograP ; consid? se 
listing books, reports, cases, and Law Review articles to sequen e 
though the outline cannot predict every detail of the SU x evaluation 


" cic 10 
must be sufficiently definite to afford the faculty a basis 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS less tha? 
e 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of n by his con 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research designa. in 
committee and approved by the faculty—of no less ! " semi P 
including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken, ano ertatio- 
research papers are required; and (3) an acceptable bar date of 9 
tion must be submitted no later than three ye 
the dissertation subject. The applicant who propos” . res 
law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language yeat of oft 
materials are to be found, At the conclusion of his ust p? jt gf 
at such other time as the faculty may set, the candidate Native re | 
ination in those fields of study selected by the consu and § ch iy. P 
examination is conducted by the consultative commit fae ust 
bers of the faculty and qualified experts as are er candidal. e 
No later than the date specified in the Calendar, and two ong 
to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation ^, copy “by 
stract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. in theif 
is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion ally. od ^| 
tion, Dissertation Abstracts, which is distributed "— a and H^ Un 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding t rvices offer | 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and se 
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"Micron 

1 ms à r à n , 

UN for t Inc. are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful can- 
fort J€ doctorate is required, 


before receiving his degree, to pay a fee 
t y Microfilms, Inc. To be acceptable the 
Tanti n Ux In the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a sub- 
i liaj n to the field of law concerned and be suitable for publica- 
Ons beco Information Will be supplied by the Dean. Accepted disserta- 
ary, Wher, E Property Of the University and are deposited in the Law 

€ duplicate copies are bound and made available for circula- 


TV d 
terti ice rendered by Universit 


. NTER has several Programs of study available to students 
Outside the Un 


th ited States. These programs fall into two general 
meri Ote directed loward preparing the student for a bar examina- 
i Co with Jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the student to return 
E à more thorough understanding of some aspect of Amer- 
le dent wi 
miter ay ne degree from a foreign law school is normally admitted to 
‘Mittin OVisiona] Student, so that the faculty can evaluate his work 
en .“©8tee candidacy, Appropriate credit will be granted 
der gp aS a Provisional Student. 
: Or admissi the bar of an American jurisdicti th 
tatiy, app] 1 on to the bar of an , merican jurisdiction, the 
à i Law (amet either the Juris Doctor (J.D.) or the Master of Com- 
te yaa Tequires I Practice) (M Comp.L. (Am.Prac.) ) degrees. The 
ify na Orei semester hours of work in law school (credit is given 
fe ate Student t aw school Only in exceptional circumstances) and will 
MN ) Cree » take most U.S. bar examinations. The M.Comp.L. 
hi the s of t Tequires 


; 28 semester hours of work and satisfies the re- 
legn: e Istri et " 4 
OF his irem Ct of € olumbia Bar. The student is cautioned to ascer- 


ent, 

i law shoot of the bar for which he intends to qualify prior to selec- 

ON Plannin Program, 

Vai? Sere of M. return to his country may undertake 

ON Lj ualig... .. aster of Comparative Law (NM 
LEM ification 

Cr S, he may undertake ady 


a program lead- 
1.Comp.L.); or, if he has 


anced work leading to the 
"tor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) degree. The 


Progr: Aap 
Rel American E enable the student to gain a broader comprehen- 
le ad SJD, P4 System by taking basic courses in the Law Center. 


T^ Bn ame s 
eM fields, P grams allow the Student to work in advanced or spe- 


Ay ba ission ; 

dut 28-29. Information concerning all National Law Center stu- 
fay. Mus : 
ber meg, Teceived from foreign a 


r( 
peel Or candidates fo 
g Semester 


pplicants no later than June 1 
r the Juris Doctor degree) and 


= 

TE i 

DRAR EFA E 
Lao Pe 
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REQUIRED RECORDS y 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send P" 
the Dean official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, 
tions taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas an UA 
from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attende “al 
Records of state examinations and certificates are also nee ud 
become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST v 


Ttf. 
Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take Mor Oe 
English as a Foreign Language and attain a minimum score of 5 t "m 
sion to the National Law Center. This is a mandatory requiem ij "i 
are responsible for making arrangements for taking the test and $ NeW M 
inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, Princeton ed P 
08540, U.S.A. The completed application form should be = ne 
Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning “i 
for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which m to tid 
with the application, entitles the student to have his test score reign "i 
ferent institutions. Registration for the Test of English as d i. Una 
does not constitute application for admission to George 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, cO ports: 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, x tes; 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examinat should 
application blank. On the application for the test, the StU 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ‘ 
; ; ements for foreish is 
For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requireme wr ing 
are the same as those stated on page 28, except that advance " 
granted for study in foreign law schools Master of cd 
For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law and e succ P 
Law (American Practice).—The entrance requirements oi t j 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, phies ol and 8° 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, |ycee, OF eet " 
law from a recognized foreign university. ;rements 
For the Supe of Aa of Laws.—The entrance require iosop 9 
cessful completion of and graduation from a course 1n à 1ycee: Qc 
or sciences, equivalent to graduation from à gy ' The i tt 
graduation in law from a recognized foreign univers! erformat 
demonstrate (by good academic record or equivalen P'vements) ck 
high class standing, positions held, or professional í cient 
capable of Master’s level work and must demonstrate red 
in the Common Law to undertake the Master's program: entrano? in aft: 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science m course sio 
are the successful completion of and graduation d a gy? m 
losophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation. nv versi ott wil | 
or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized to faculty apr pis 
capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; a demonst 
applicant's dissertation topic. The applicant mus 
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à copy of one or more papers or articles Which he has 
mit an outline of his proposed dissertation topic in some 
"Dect, chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the 
NIT Te should be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, 
detail of Tticles to be considered. Although the outline cannot predict every 


fa € suh« t 4 n 
lty a cal ubsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the 
asis for evaluation. 


Dic 

RE 

, * REQUIREMENTS 

uris p, 

Ny: Oct, 

y ement "d Master Of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science.— Degree 
P» 2. foreign students are the same as those stated on pages 15-17, 
Oster ot n 

of Dot of Comparative Law.—Th 


e student must complete a residence period 
hich should be continuous. AIl requirements 
completed in a period not exceeding three years from 
for the degree. The student must complete satisfac- 
Maste, S Of the Uni of approved courses of the Center, or of such other 

li ler o in niversity as the faculty of the Center shall approve. 
y Ute are t ay tive Law (American Practice).—The requirements for 
that the as agg as those for the degree of Master of € omparative Law 
ugs lm of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 
: r hours of course work with a cumulative average of at 


Í 8 

P the d than two Semesters, w 
W time SE must be 
^ 24 l'egistration 
tne "er hours 


B— Unclassified Students 
„a PR, í " T7 7 
LA Stude STUDENTS may be admitt 
tp, didate x accordance with the following regulations: 
MM at anode schelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
be a Law er law school which is a member of the Association of 
for Mon of t 5 or is approved by the American Bar Association, may 
transfer to th an, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 
la $ of € other law schools. 
V Sch law Schools Which are me be f the A "iafi f A H 
Iho? ady, CO's or are a l are members of the , ssociation of Amer 
Maui ânced ç Pproved by the American Bar Association who wish 
i NS tudent without Pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
^ tfieq Student, PPlicants with inferior records will not be admitted. 
Ve their : Participate in the work of the course, take examina- 
8tades recorded. 


ed to the National Law Center as Un- 
i 


^ O Continuing Legal Education 
tay. THE ELT Hu 
Nu Meister PAR. wishi aliens 

ts E for any of dps keep abreast of current developments in the 


courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
Urses an gal Education students. Such students do not take 
DO grades are recorded for their work. 
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A simplified admission and registration procedure is used 
pleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the 


semester. Continuing Legal Education students pay 


semester-hour basis. They may not participate in stuc 
'ontinuing Leg? 


from the medical privileges of the University. (C 
registrations are subject to cancellation if courses 
istered students.) 


oo! 

and must b it 
appro 

only the tuition € en 


jent activities 0 cil 


j 
are filled bY regular 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


NTI 
Y NAL Law CENTER has an enrollment of seventeen hundred students 
+o 


ate and Post.j py degree programs. Approximately one thousand stu- 

a "rolled in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree and four 

Ay fro -- in the part-time evening division. Three hundred students, 
roa 


» are enrolled in the Post-J.D. degree programs. 


s i . E m * * * d ' 
rni ee! in the mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the afternoons 
Fri * periods and also in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, Monday 


Briog, °° Trial Pr 


actice Court and certain other courses meet iid 
: n Saturday mornings. 
it asses me 


et from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
ume, Cg., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
|] : one istrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
m One cw evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
W divi, Ing a Week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
n p lations T the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 

nly, Exa or both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
minations for day students may be given in the evening only. 


m 


two . 
i Si . ; 
8 Stuge ons, With day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 
ho begin; and transfer students may register for either or both ses- 
term, ing Students are admitted to the Juris Doctor program in the 


Mer ter s. 

erm is l p 
Me, a ^ 5 shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
ho Credit fo, t must attend two 


and one-half summer terms to receive 
One acade 


mic year or attend one and one-half summer 

ence credit for a semester. 

. Semester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
e four-tenths Of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
lerm in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 

Semester hours may be taken each session by evening 

‘cents receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 

* summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 


27 
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: tf 
Summer students planning to take the New York bar examination mus y 
ister at the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complete nts P 
carry a program of at least ten classroom periods a week for day stu 
at least eight classroom periods à week for evening students. 


Admission LE 


den 

APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete wt. 
well in advance of the semester for which they seck admission. In oft ig” 
process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, OF nat e d 
Two recent signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for? |. 
didate, $5 for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the ap | lable at 
Forms for application for admission or readmission are ava 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


For further details concerning students from foreign i 
23-25. 


nstitutions € 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION at? 
the $ 


i at 
Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only ; 


the fall semester. bl 
| The applicant should register with the Law School Data el vib 
| (LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form SNP ended nog 
application blank. A transcript from each college or university gM $ i 
| | then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Seven Nation. yf 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent 4 E y 16. Dj 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and CÓ transo"! po 
school and others designated on the registration form. if receipt of ? W 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence 9 to sU 
lor’s degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance "t 
| i transcript directly to the National Law Center. _ j beginning vll 
To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, 
| | the National Law Center before March 1. This means ^, «pntr 
I | cember Law School Admission Test should be taken the 
ments," pages 10-12). . , offi of "m 
i ian » received by the ng * 
All papers of transfer students should be rece! for the spt ich yn 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December d hi 
and one month prior to registration for the summer sess 
tion is made. «+ plea 
For additional information, see the official Pre--4 
edition, available in October, 1973, and prepared by — 
Council and the Association of American Law ? applyi? 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, i 
and the study of law, together with individualized into 
can law schools. It may be obtained at college 08540. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
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ie ates 


^ and Doctoral P 


te rograms,—Students are admitted at the beginning of 

E peer, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. 

tty Á 

p On for admission, together with all required credentials, must be 
y i 

A July | fo, the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semes- 

m m Prior to registration for the summer session for which ap- 
5 Mac e. 

classifi, . 

i Stfie 

ni ed - Students, Lawyers who wish to take graduate courses are 

N Ummer e beginning of the fall semester, the s 

Ache "sions. Students who wish to earr 

the, Tof L; 

* su mer s Or Juris 

Muga) T Sessions: 


pring semester, or any of 
1 credits for transfer toward a 
Doctor degree at another institution are admitted to 
they are admitted to the fall or spring semester only in 


^ eam ər admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
We at an Credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
aw School (see page 25), should be received at the Office of 


; B ne month prior to the first day of registration for the semes- 
* Appii... *eSsion for which application is made. 
NON P'lcation for a 


dmission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 
rses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of the 
0 Or the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semester, 
‘iy Made, Prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 


aduat 
nb * cou 
‘ng One Bust 1 f 


Was Previously registe 


red but did not attend during the most 
Summer term e 


I xcluded) should file an application for read- 

U he lication for à readmission are the same as those for admission 

fi, "dent has atp o On,” pages 28-29). TUA o. 

Qu ™ the Uni attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 

UN 4 non Versity or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
an * student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


= Registration 


iin. TEN Vitya Le. dx cus 
liy. "DING 

ton No stage SES each student must present himself in person for 
A, PProyeg dent will 


d 


ed (see uiae registered until proper credentials have been 

: mission"), 

ed for less than a semester or one summer session. 

IN Instit: gister concurrently in George Washington University 
Tsity re egistration in more than one college, school, or divi- 

n. quires the written permission of the deans concerned, 


\ atio 


record is not clear for any reason is not 


= 

+ 
“2220782 

44" euer m e m 
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d 
ew student , 
iste 
g fo 


New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission à n 
gible for registration on the stated days of registration. (m 
Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was no app! 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session must gr 
and receive a letter of readmission (see "Readmission," above) 
eligible for registration. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION "L 


rin 
Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, NE ju 
following periods: fall semester, August 23 and 24, spring semes " 
14 and 15. poit 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who 15 
register after the regular registration days. Dean. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The 
FOLL 
: Own him p 
kni Year E FEES AND FINANCIAI REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 
"77 ) 774. (See page 32 for projected tuition and fee increases for 
titig 
n F, 
Ally 
AW gt 
Puy dente Som r : z 
pa Ume Program —Ü for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 
t-tim "(11 to 15 h ON x s $1.175.00 
© proe; 3 hours*), each semester $1,175.0 
T; . 
pitre of eer hours in excess of 15 for all candidates for the 
2 * Program En for each semester hour 86.00 
LN E Doctor 9r students other than candidates for the degree of 
1:5' “OF each semecte 
\ Juridica $a „Semester hour I É 88.00 
ity c, ce, including the final examination 2,450.00 
Por nter F, 
e (nonrefundable) 
Rach E Tegistereq for 11 
Im Mester Or more semester hours: 
Se Te 37.50 
Bister p 
hy Sach Semes *d for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
er hour fo hic x 4 a 5 
Maintaining , "OT Which the student registers 3.50 
Mester Ing “continuous registration” status: 
|n tt ttt — — 50 
| ki tion Fee, 3 
| N Doctor, M 
Aster’ , 
| d bindin ers, Doctor's degrees 25.00 
| for i $ Master’, Thesis 10.00 
| Tofilm Service S 1 
Han » (SJ.D. candidates) 30.00 
| hu, “es (Sce page 44) 
| 
fee ( 
i degre, s 
! e i 
HON fee (uncias, ee didate), nonrefundable 25.00 
Ny dep? for ro, ed student), nonrefundable 5.00 
lie Oit fee 100m reservatio ' i 
iPecia -C€ Charge aon, nonrefundable 100.00 
it, PS inat each student admitted to J.D degree candidacy 100.00 | 
N R ör tam for each subject 5.00 
| ist Str t fee ure to register within the designated period 15.00 | 
Compj on” uri ©, for post-J.D. Students, to maintain “continu- 
tay tio ng any Semester of absenc Iniversi | 
of f tuition : absence from the University or 
fee Bistrati requirements, 1 Due and payable on the of- 
She s Charo . 88.00 
of ^ ged for fai R 

à Tinga Pages 32-33)" to make payments when due (see — 
uS ent fee for n . 2 
hy ment fees (,. ^. Cinstatement after financial encumbrance 

Horns (see "Payment of Fees," pages 32-33) 35.00 
bur hà fip Sion of the D 

thirst, rue à Year of Study. y as D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semes- 

3 t r Semester j "y student taking in excess of 15 hours a semester must 
V, i to be ira : Our in excess of 15, in addition to the full-time program 
E for cog Tm Or te ` rate of $612.50 a semester for four successive semesters, ex- 

Ñ a štud Pletion Of the de, © “continuous registration” fee will be charged if a third | 
ti t Maintain "^^ l'équirements, If the Faculty should approve an exten- 
te Intain Contin 
"hà | uous registration and Pay the continuous registration 
te d 
es 


O; fee 
a 
not app pies toward n 


either financial nor residence requirements for 
9 students gr 


anted military leave (see page 42) 


31 
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pam 


“fee, 
"w 
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Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returne 
insufficient funds or improper drafting 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record............... 


d because of gi! 


jon 
Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to deo 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services ic 
of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to al : echel 
tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University ntion 
student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical atte id of 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate from ” 
dent is no longer in residence when he withdraws or is IS 
University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1974-77 


In order that students and their parents may plan more 

creases for the academic years 1974-75, 1975-76, and 

estimated as follows: 

*Increase by year (full-time students) : 
1974-75 ..... 


1975-76 a 
1967-77 


son? 
: viti 
:eticallys U^. wf 
rea pave 


Increase by semester hour (part-time students) : 


1974-75 ......... 
CURE sinoi à; " 
74 summ Ww 
0 


The University Center fee will be increased for the " or 
and the academic year 1974-75. For students taking 5,50. suden" gs 
an increase OF 9** increas? 


hours, the fee will be $43.00 a semester, ur, an 
less than 11 semester hours will pay $4.00 a semester we hin abo 
Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases " a with cert 


conomic 


However, it is not possible to roject future € n 
A : ese estimates 


circumstances may require an adjustment in th 


PAYMENT OF FEES L 
tend wu 


No student is permitted to complete registration or hos 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester gistratio vets, 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each shine ui 
postal money orders should be made out to George piling and chat 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for d poard d P 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, an ror sig dris 
student registered for 6 semester hours or more m" of € ch Te for ie 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the tim p 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition 5 remaining fof to 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the h 6, 1974 e 
October 31, 1973 (for the fall semester), an Man on the Y” u 
semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per ann p 9 
e total fee fof Mc 


* These yearly increases are also projected for th 
Doctor of Juridical Science. 
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registration to the date payment is made. The 
to notify the student, in advance, of the pay- 
Mudente „OT of the semester charges. 
"tige Teceiving tuition assist: 
ON ntracts, or other forms 
"lie g ment contr 
M o" tuition 


ince in the form of scholarships, government 
of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
acts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
awards by $525 Under such circumstances the 
amount due from the student 


Or more 


time ap Permitted to pay one-half of the 
"cont Tégistration 


y trac: and to defer the balance bv signing a deferred pay- 

tude ? 

y Nts Ww " . 

NOR fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 

gt Per; ate-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 

NES annum, Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
Student red 


e Orfeit, m the event à student's account is financially encumbered, 
TS ^e 55 right to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
will notify the Registrar to withhold 
ges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
fy tty ent in ; account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 
iater ull of all amounts due the University 
Mts ang: fee of $35 


ON future ipa adent Accounts Office 
i, tion tnt: aton privile 
i il the 


in addition to a finan- 


iting Courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 


n t 
PN loan funds listed on page 36, there are various plans avail- 
Na, er, N.H Girard Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., 
May, if Em the Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C.: by which 
™ bagig, ey meet Various conditions, borrow money on a relatively 


NDS* 


‘al from the Unive 
* Person or in 
d after the 


rsity or for change in class sched- 
writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from 


Midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary cir- 


2e Withdr... > an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

Ules Tawals and changes in schedule. 
> Made in 

mesters: 


cancellations of semester 
accordance with the following sched- 


Spring se 


it 
drawal from the University: 
MESTER 


| yy draw, 

al date 
| Winttaway ited On or before August 31, 1973 ^. 90 per cent 
| ia drawaj "we September 3 to September 14, 1973......75 per cent 
N thera "re September 17 to September 28, 1973....50 per cent 
iN ed after September 28, 1973 ..none 


witha 
Taw = 
al and refunds for the summer session are stated in the Summer 


— — 


ze 


Se ae SF = 


tes 
AAEE FA eee 
Pet eh one 
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SPRING SEMESTER et 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 25, 1974..." pe 
Withdrawal dated January 28 to February 8, 1974... 50 pet 
Withdrawal dated February 11 to February 22, 1974... one | 
Withdrawal dated after February 22, E EE e n ai 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student OF fof if’ 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies yo p 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjust 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program w ho drops Or adds gl 
continues ta be in a full-time program will have no financial | 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. mestt! 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the s ule if 

: » : : sche 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with ur pa 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, page 33). se ^ 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance wil 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as. 
for use by the student when he returns to the University y| 
Leave,” page 42). siden? 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to T? "d 

an 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease ? 


m oe | 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence e M 

Payment applies only to the semester for which à registrat jon: * | 

curred and will not be credited to another semester ( 
granted military leave, see page 42). 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done 


a student who does not have a clear financial record. d until they ^ 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds | 
banking arrangements in the community. | 
Financial Aid ait if 
bras ao — | 
jst ™ 
e at years to 9 "Le 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has been able in recent gh full ol Pe gato? 
dents in obtaining the financial aid they require, duos ot 3 comb 
arships, various loan programs, part-time employment, | 


these kinds of assistance. cE | 


| ID 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FINANCIAL ^ professo? | 
: ate and ap 
Graduate anc 7. of al 
J al is of mite 


The National Law Center participates in the 


Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides An 277 aid ori | 

financial needs. Entering students wishing to receive ri Box ri w 

the materials from GAPSFAS, Education Testing Serv” cant and lth | 

New Jersey 08540. The information provided by the iá the Law sered | 

will be analyzed, and a copy of the report will be set to comi i i 

dents entering the National Law Center who desire March | oU | 
Law Center by 


scholarship must submit a letter to the 
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their extracurricular activities, and their reasons for 
P award to them is justified 


^ nancial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time for 
Com im > tO be received at the Law Center as early as possible since the 


ee a : : 
! Marc E Student Financial Aid of the Center will begin making awards 
No oy nd available funds are limited. 


Wards w; : 
LL» S Will be made to an entering student until his admission has been 


DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Hoy 
ARSHI 
ük PS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 
Pici r 
Whips should | Correspondence concerning scholarships and research assist- 
“ton d sy * sent directly to the Dean Unless otherwise specified, appli- 
, ing the PPorting credentials should be submitted no later than March 1 
p Tent, Fo Period for which the award is made. 
Nee, Intner PI 


Mp law » F'otkin & Kahn Sc holarship (1973) 
LM G Students from the Washington, D.C., area. 
Cho it ea Scholarship Fund (1965). Partial scholarship aid for 
ay les Worth: lonal Law Center. 
bet Worthing 90" Dorsey 
1 for the "^ Bton Do 


—Scholarship aid 


Memorial Scholarship (1947),- 


—Memorial to 
rsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. 


A full-tuition scholar- 
ree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a needy 
rsity with a Bachelor of Arts or equiva- 
ip is awarded once every three years. 

y Wo scholarships available each year to students enter- 
M Additio o dy. Each scholarship provides a cash award for the first 
| te s Medion aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three 
aca sis of outstanding college rec- 


. "IPS are awarded on the ba 
extracurricular: Law School Admission Test scores; 
third years, the candi- 


scholarship for the second and 
both for each year and cumulative. 


average, 
NY Deed on Remission, — For students from minority groups, based 


ips (1959). 7e 
Provides tuition 
e “Or program who 
| ; In her first vear 

Ai Mister hr mee real 
Xenia tant Tece; Ships Available each Year to students currently enrolled. 
t Stang; CIves 


din an annual stipend. Awards are made on the basis of 
Ve lenti 8, financial need, capacity 


Ue) p al, Dolicass for leadership, and research and 
‘sal Scho, Sr cations should be submitted no later than July 1. 
"n aPplica D5.— Available each year to students currently enrolled, 
iiy Vade On he no are Completing the second year. Scholarship 
Ne ” hd r € basis of academic standing, financial need, capacity for 
M Sit 1,  ĉnd writing potential. Applications should be submitted 
qQ, » 


+, Shi 
mal in an an Scholarships awarded each ye 
pave oa depending on need, in the 
© retain Dstrated qualities of le 


© Scholarship, 


ta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal 
aid to a woman student in the sec- 
excelled in scholastic achievement 


ar to entering students, 
morning division. Can- 
adership in addition to scholastic 
the successful candidate must maintain 


JT 
tert 
P ned -e 
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a B average, both for each year and cumulative. Application must b? 
to the Dean before March 1. nd j 
Tuition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- M d 
vear full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, On the o 
financial need and capacity for leadership. Application should be m? 
Dean prior to June 1. KS w 
Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971) Bequest of Frans ^ gi 
hy young men in 


comb “for the purpose of aiding and assisting wort 


a legal education.” 


LOAN FUNDS 
n i. 


Through the generosity of friends of the University : e Gent 
are available, Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; a v 
Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foun rV 


` ,| CO TL 
ity Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary M« ona Dist 


Fund: the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund: ati 
Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the JW. Ehrlich Foun 
Fund: the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation Loan 

1e Jephson Educa 


Washington Law Association Loan Fund; tl 
Fund: the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes Of t 942, of 
1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 193% 198 19644 
1950. 1951. 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963. emor g 
the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnt Loa v 
sistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Mike Pee pum y 
the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler "i 
rial Loan Fund f Nr 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the iy erica P 
Loan Program, National Defense Education Act loans, the w 
sociation Loan Program, and other sources. office of th 


Application for financial assistance should be made in the 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS | 
pORTUNITIE? P 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND RESEARCH OI " fof 
UR ading the Pes 

Application should be made before March 1 preceding tion 

the award is made. The applicant should submit an api : 


i PLU 
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E] 


a de Ti ; 
Dean Bree Candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the 


Mora © letter of application should contain complete biographical data, 
Wy 9n as toe 


d his draft or military 
published legal writings, and such other 
assistance in the consideration of his ap- 
arrange for letters of recommendation t 
aw faculty directly to the Dean. 
Included either ir 
Richa, recommendation. 


Ly 0 aul Momsen s, holarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students.— 


Yea Ichard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1974—75 and alter- 
tdem > for the 
Marks 


© study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of patents and 


O be sent from 
His academic rank in 


1 the transcript of his law school record or in 


Ching 
ino p Fellowships, Two fellowships available each year with a stipend 
MY Teaching ion for àn approved course of study leading to an advanced 
Vig conduc 8 fellowships are awarded for a term of two academ 
bn Students E first-year course in Legal Researc 
, they a 4 improve their leg 
ware Study also give 


ic years. 
h and Writing and work 
al writing ability. By arrangement with 
n the opportunity to teach additional courses. 
Braduate 5 Pportunities.—Research assistantships providing opportu- 
Study with the program of Law, Science, and Technology. 


E Prizes 


ho — - ————— - —— 
lle U “rns Prize. : : : Sia " Mao 
EM niversity stablished by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Trustee 
Ni 8 of A medal and $100 awarded annually to each of the two 
M Winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot Court com- 
h 


“ rize.—Fifty dollars awarded annually to the 
O has > > " » > icie ' in az 

NOS us has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in a 

1 Over 

M © of t 


h 
UAM 
N Stud lelds Graduate P 


Prize.— Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hon- 
f wh niversity, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustri- 
deq lc the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law 
itd-year r y to the student who has attained the highest average 
a pj p ull-time course. 
T to "¢.—Twenty-five dollars awarded annually by Eta Alum- 
) Woman law student who attains the highest average for the 
la " 
; Totis By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the 
Lo, * for " ating class who attains the highest average grade in the 
"Onan, p eree of Juris Doctor. 
^ uL By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the student 
Ighest average grade in the first-year full-time course: 


às attained the highest cumulative average grade 
Ond-ye 1 


-A cash reward to the outstanding student in 


s cedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
mory of his mother, 


| 


: 
te 
UE, 


"45-2295 
` 


Regulations 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


niil * 

Juris Doctor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without € suh 

side employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours à wre ine 

dents may take courses in the evening only if they are not schedule po? 
time and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses: , oxo 

authorized to approve programs of study of more than 14 hours 1? qi 

cases; however, no program will be approved which would permet Be ji 


to complete requirements for the degree in less than 28 months ‘side em 

his first year of law study. Students with 20 hours Or more of à prof y 
ment, whether in the day or evening division, must tà ce a limit ri of 
studies not exceeding 10 hours à week. Students taking ? mal. gini 


classes in the evening may not take more than 10 hours a wee "m, ie 
be approves, divi 


load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may the ; 
for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours !n 
required except in exceptional circumstances when a redu in 
thorized by the Dean. j 4 houi il 
s ; " :vision OF Re 
Students taking more than 8 hours in the day divis! take 3 paf 
evening division must have the permission of the Dean to 0 
course. ;ng di 
a ning 
Students may transfer from the day division to the eve i 
with the permission of the Dean. ents os! 
hird-year stud a 


With the approval of the Dean, second- and t 
ropriate courses 


in other JF is v 
; grade of 


maximum of 6 semester hours of app least to 07 i 
the University; such a student must receive 2 at eas puting P 
for such courses, and in no event will the grade count 1n "i 


ial ow 
Master's Candidates.—Master's candidates without sube with 2 | 
ployment may take à maximum of 12 hours à week. Stu m of sug! 
or more of outside employment must take a limited progr gjess ap? 
exceed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is urs 

fewer hours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


lative average. 


"b 
«« necessary £08 S oy w 
and is necessa"? rse may 
dance in any eo 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required 
A student who is deficient in class atten 
from taking the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES gno 
son tO 


on 

A student may not add courses OT change from one sents may pe " 
same course without the approval of the Dean. pro | 
only with the written approval of the Dean. 
structor is ordinarily required unless the request 15 
Under no circumstances may any student drop à € 
fore regularly scheduled examinations begin n 
session. 
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cH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


Pteparati 
tita don of a research paper is required in lieu of an examin 
M h paper Other courses, as indicated i 
kint da, "Dust be submitted by the first 
ki ay any e 
k cto J examin 
i fly; T May extend 


ation in 
n the course descriptions. Any 
day of the examination period 
ation is given in any course). For sufficient reason, 
N ing e the time beyond this date to a later date, subject to 
p Conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course 
Wa ® bape Eu a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submitted; 
"| Ristratic Submitted after the last day of examinations (or the last day 
«for on for the spring semester), the only grade the student may re- 
hy to cee is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit), except that failure 
NO are p any paper for the course will result in a grade of 45. Stu- 
Jh eme, n didates for the J.D. degree may register for one such course 
[ay Tegi al their third year; with the approval of the Dean such stu- 
LE ara for more than one such course each semester. Approval of 

for second-year students to take such courses. 


| 


| 


| d léquireq 


Y et at the end of most courses. Every student is 
h.e grant. regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for ab- 
Nu . Aplicar. except by the Dean and then only for illness or other 
wet Ls lon for excuse must be made in writing not later than one 
| ll be leg examination. A student excused from a final exami- 
Nw instruc to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit deter- 
VM, inatio ctor will select the mode of determination (for example, a 
NN the instru Or paper). The student will have the option of (1) com- 
ads Pad "his Procedure of determining Credit/No Credit, or (2) 
| Ne ed Kamina) entered on his record and taking the next regu- 
NE ler clusion (^ for a numerical grade. The examination may not 
Ket Pann! take an fO low scholarship. | 
| ted, ermis; *Xamination before the regularly scheduled date will 
pride ission to take à postponed examination is limited to the 
Sag AS bee ceding paragraph. 
S th ate for a A excused from taking a regular examination and 
Web | Subject Aie to be conferred prior to the next regular exami- 
M ton aS the Petition the Scholarship Committee, which may au- 
NS E fails to , circumstances require. 
| Wty n dis * àn examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded 
Dean's used from the examination as provided above or has 


ji ission to drop the course. 
A Reor 
; OPTION 
f Pu the de 1 à 
LEE Sree Of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses 
A uio, * “Credit No Credit” : 
we i à "Credit No Credit" basis, 12 semester hours of elective 
% Y char Satisfact ~~O Credit" basis. and will receive a grade of “Credit” 
ui ge f Orily complet 


ed with a grade of 65 or better. No stu- 
Cal grade to a "Credit/No Credit" basis in a 
S of classes except with the permission of the 


8 the la E. numeri 


Our Week 


m m — 


E 
E 

Pnr artaJ aus 
, € -e 


- 
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Tu 


» r r rse 
An unexcused failure to take an examination in a cou "m 
. fa | 


instructor. 

to submit a required research paper will result in the recording e 

45 for a course taken on a "Credit/No Credit" basis. ;ecludif 
No student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (i asi) o 


220 and also courses regularly given on à “Credit/No Cre it 


“Credit/No Credit” basis. NU "i 
Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability © C gaolit s 
courses on a “Credit No Credit” basis. " in ve" 
* basis MAY? jon 


dent’s election to take courses on 3 "Credit/No Credit 
by educationa fessi? 


the importance apparently attached to grades ( 
employees, be detrimental to the student's career in the legal P | 
GRADES " Ur 


Grades are given in numerical terms equivale 
85-100, A, Excellent; 15-85, B, Good; 65 
— below standard for graduation; 45-54, F, Failure. In € 9 $19, 
22. 323, 342, 343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 47 487, SOn P 
grades are CR, Credit; NC, No Credit. A student who hs rà of lug 
failure to take à regularly scheduled examination 1$ given the oa ation 
plete, and a student who has been barred from taking an em ations (pi 
of excessive absences 1$ given the grade of EA. See “Exar eei 
for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades ; Grades fe 
indicate that the work has been completed and credi giver” verte) n 
55 and 64, however, do not represent satisfactory work e pelon 9^ 
student's cumulative average. No credit is given for grace 
dent may not repeat a course he has failed. des in all "m 
The cumulative average of a student includes all gr? course is Ty 
while he is a candidate for a particular degree. When à € nd the 


“Academic Dishonesty,” page 42), both the first gra 

grade or grades are counted in the cumulative average. 

EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP f 
tuden wi 08 


! LE 
Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor. 50 bur is PG p 


average at the end of any semester falls below 
notified that he is on probation If such a student e a ; 
next semester, c an y 


average to 65.0 at the end of the 1 s S petitions js 
register for any succeeding semester unless ne 


permission of the Scholarship Committee. d 
A student whose cumulative average at the end seeding se git 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for any s holarshif if 
petitions for and receives the permission of the S¢ PL, 
ister. er his ent! p^ yes Y j 
A student who fails more than one course over gemest " 5, 
will not be permitted to register for any succeeding mittet i » 
for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Jer the foe we | 
A student who is not permitted to register "5 for V à pl 
i semester ql 


will be excluded as of the beginning 
to register. 
Students who are registered at th 


e time they 
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a 
hol ted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from 
Pete the w to Teceive n for the semester, or to com- 
are registered 
nay petition for reinstatement: if he can demonstrate 
re due to circumstances beyond his control and that he 
rsue the study of law with a definite likelihood of suc- 
* Teadmitted subject to such conditions as may be imposed by 
ommittee. 
Ove provisions, a student will be allowed to complete his first 
Th B Semester.” Study before he is denied permission to register for a 


udes a session of the summer term. 


wy al “heal terg’ and Doctoral Degrees. A candidate for a Master's 
bei Consider Ose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the faculty, 
tq ion f the Mi the requirements and standards for the degree, may, 
Pw LeBistere ] ly, be excluded at the end of the semester for which he 
t ula P 
NT ose VPage of 75 is required for the Master of Laws degree. A 
Mt linc mulative average falls below 75 at anytime will be ineligible 
td p Perito the program without the permission of the Dean He will 
p" lVes ^ " register for 
tudents e Dean or the Board for Graduate Studies. 

reg Y be e luded 7—An unclassified student whose work is not satisfac- 

€ end of the semester for which he is currently reg- 
Nyy 


Sc 
MN Hoor CREDIT 


attend summe 
Ce Credits Obtaine y 
a Center ‘a ained 
ta, h NO e E first h 

ine in tw Will 


r school sessions at other law schools and 
at such schools in their Juris Doctor program 
ave the courses they wish to take approved by the 


Ni imilar — be recognized in excess of those which might 
i riod in this program. 
NM 
TN tran SORD 
Ome ipte 
r Of s : 
NN Student pe records will be issued on request of the student 


td, Will be ise Fe Of two dollars is charged for each transcript. No 
ued for a Person 1 


who does not have a clear financial 


R $ ; 
ote, Win We expecto 
L » the Ments are Pected t uous registration until all 
ie dene Are satisfied. p 
MIN TAL leaks h y y failing to register for one semester or 
. I ead F T 
My D. "Re dno ration and must be readmitted (see Read- 
: "admitted q 3 
do yi Comps existing "p Student" is required to satisfy the curricu- 
ia yi a ` i 
NON the & Sted COurse the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. students 
"lig, May Ntinys,,. l'egistration may 
Tar.” No uous rep 
n” Mainta, l'éBistration" 
fee, ue Continuous 


o maintain contin 


Maintain continuous registration 
lee (see page 31); J.D. degree can 


registration by paying the "continuous 


4 


— — ==; |e a eae 


""r. 
» E 
N ow. eom 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS " 
Diplomas are awarded at a February Convocation, at a May Comment 
and in September. + have A 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, à student m. "d 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; complete, M 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other require p P 
degree for which he is registered; and be free from all inde e n| 
University. Registration, either for course work or on the “continuon jg 
tion" fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session P 
m 


preceding the awarding of the degree. . 4" fol 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation vor W” 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of re f 
semester or summer session of the final year. Students CO no 

quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded ipl y^ | 
convocation ) September 30, provided they have complete all s d 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration fo | 
Sessions. | 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


a g diea 
Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in M) 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon rsity | 
the Dean’s Council, result in his suspension from the Unive ion. Ug 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for reads [] 
proval of tne Dean's Council, the disciplinary grade of " 
Dishonesty" will be recorded for the course involved, and t ; 
employed in the computation of the cumulative average. those in 
pended shall be withdrawn from all other courses except 
work has been completed. | 


MILITARY LEAVE the 
for 


A student called to active duty may be grant ^ 
active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of à copy 9' —  tratiol! ‘| 
tion for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous T ply for P gf 
quired of the student on military leave; however, he must +" exp t 
to the University well in advance of the semester 1n ed to the st ld 
Payments for tuition and fees which are not refun deferre? | 
time he is granted military leave will be maintaine à 
account and use upon return to the University. "m. | 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT 
In general, the policy of the University i$ O 
dent's record confidential and out of the hanes 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, — ^ po cO yf 
enough not to hinder the student, the University» or » T | 
legitimate endeavors. 

No information concerning à student will = 

1. Information such as whether or not the — pirth; 


dates of attendance; verification Of date and P 
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any d: i 
" f date. major field or 
tlm Addresses 
" e >» ànd class. 
ardian, [3 


area of concentration, and honors received; home 
and telephone numbers: school, college, 


or division of en- 
verification of signature; 


name and address of parent or 


of formal transcripts of record to rec 
€ certification of academic achievem 
associations (law, medicine, 
ormation will be released only 
y court o 
Nfe D record is be 
NS Tad the U 
is] an, ent Inve 


ognized institutions of 
ent to the various recog- 
engineering, education, etc.). 
on written authorization from 
rder or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 
ing subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
niversity's legal counsel. 
stigative agencies have no inhe 
If expressly re 

ate, or loca] g 
N . 1 above. 


rent right to access to student 
quested, properly identified representatives 
overnment agencies may be given the information 


CHANGE RULES 


Uni ; 
D mos “ity and its v 
Wnty Or x 


arious colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 


° Wh Change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
never the 


Proper authorities may determine. 
Vn a 
Dis 
e MISS STUDENTS 
Qn 


n " 

ibi O Wingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
registration card, or any other University doc- 
The * luos n may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by 
“ght i " Faculty) for subsequent registration. 

Y the University to dismiss or 
rom 
niversity, 


exclude any student 
any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of 
the University Administration deems it advisable 


MA 
A. KE CHANGES iN PROG 
is 
Wiene Tved by the U 
he c TCumstance 
R 


RAMS 


niversity to make changes in programs without 
S warrant such changes. 


ity , Pity ; 
EN bui: Y I5 not rec : 
tity gating, «, SPOnsible for the 
On," ^ 


loss of personal property in any Uni- 
“st and Found” 


Office is maintained in the Campus 


AB í 
LISHED REGULATIONS 


ains regulations recently approved by the 


University Computer Center NU s 


n) 
THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of sue 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available MT. 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the insti co^ 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerfu adi 


i : „search € 
system which serves the University in its educational and resoa ting | : 
The Centers programming staff concentrates its efforts in con plicated t 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of, 5 yi 


grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an unch, Jy 
computer with large capacity on-line disk storage, à card read P availble 
speed line printer, and four tape drives The principal language : (mu, 
the user are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language. sul 
Assembler Language, and ALGOL. In addition, numerous Utii ar aval 
data manipulation, and simulation systems and special language " fist 
in the library of programs. Facilities are available on a first p 
basis for preparation of programs and data 1 of Gort 
Computer programming courses are offered by the Schoo 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, pt 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other „ work 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course 
The Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day. 


IBM system 310 p, i 


Student Services mec 


RESIDENCE HALLS nalis is ^ 

. University's resideno..,— waste 
the Universit) "s University: g wie 
housing Ne! vate 


COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning 
from the Director of Housing, George Washingt 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus ms 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation © m" j uit 


must be made by students 


: , : , pom 
Admission to the University does not include à roO? irectly 0 006 
* " . , , ^ d 
tion concerning housing may be obtained b) wr T. 
of Housing, George Washington University, Washingto'» " 
R TWO SE met! 


1973-74 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FO "m 
$825 > Graduate Ha ' pudent 
$825 per student; 5 per 


Madison Hall, double room, r | 
Yen facilities)» * 


three (apartments in this hall have kitcl 


FOOD SERVICE* : 

»ce 
ptember 4 through De: 
1974, with vaca mac 
20 meals per —— 
15 meals per 


Food service is available from Se 
from January 10 through May 4, 
excluded. The rate for the seven-day, 
academic year; the rate for the five-day, 


" " C c 
* Residence hall and food service prices subject to chang 
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| 


i 
the academic year. The well-balanced meals are | I 
Na-style. | | | 

| 
wo HALL | a | 
Ming APARTMENTS | 
a " | | 
94 droom ana iversity-owned and operated apartment house containing 


p Sen prin ` efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
SM Priority for e: s 
Onth ear residence until July 15 each year. All leases are for one 


Quy | | 

ko, rr MARVIN CENTER i | 

Y e I 

MN ios. Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- | ' 

i faculty sag lénces, and recreational and social opportunities for | | 

hy ne tetting caf alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro- | 

ti, ard; t e de à Variety of Programs conducted by the University Pro- | 
Acu] ~ department 


s of Drama, 


| 

| | 
Dance, and Music; and other student i 

i 


u . " y . * | 
Q Bima representative of all elements of the l niversity com- 

Ovemin aca tarit role in the day-to-day functioning of the Center. 
ttar N the de and the Operations Board work closely with the full- 


vel . , a 
enter, ^P vent of procedures and policies which provide a frame- ! 
T'S Operation. 


N tg m SERVICE 
MS toot Hez f 
he. pi alth Servina : 4 I 
My Sistereg Service IS à general outpatient clinic designed to assist stu- : 
oni Street N. pus with their health needs. This Service is located at 

* (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 


üre 

| ? Prese : 

CNET — Tp "A. the academic year from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and | 
* This sap? Onday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. to 12 noon " | 
Da the his Schedule is x ; 


also maintained during the Summer Sessions, ` l 
S n the sid hour Monday through Friday is 9 p.m. | 
| calli. ‘ ting phy Var Health Service is closed, on-campus students 
v] the Ing 223.2909 clans for advice connected with illness or emer- i 
| n.o "Selves as G (the Medical Bureau). All callers should always 
«cal For "COrge Washington University students and ask for the 
| tni, ice oe emergencies occurring during hours when the 
A for -. students may go to the I mergency Room of | 
Catment This arrangement is for emergency care 
Ónsibility of the student. 


Y enrolled on cam pus in the University to receive 
7 W e d á é f r c e | 
al ho has À nt Health 


“ervice. A student who is not currently en- 
the S, " Connection with the University is ineligible for 

ude > ` 
w 


9r example, laboratory and X-ray work and re- 


the 
Som, 'h Studer, Outside Physicians) are the responsibility of the | 
ni Me Service, d Health Service, there will be only a few small 

ation $ s 


Ce “fl as materials for an allergy injection series, over- 
ertain Other services 
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Any student who intends to train for an athletic team is required "in 
thorough medical examination. The University is not responsible ^c ijs 
received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any o 
the Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


p. 
acciden 
ealth and Ag "m. 


The Student Health Service Office has arranged for H ; 
j on cam 


ance, on an elective basis, for full-time students registeree 
students should contact the Student Health Service Office. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Law Center helps in the placement of its students and mum ' 
ment service for that purpose. In addition, the Student ane 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., prov | 
students seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employed appli 
maintains a registry of positions available and refers quali F ainsi 
consideration. Information 1s also available on Civil Service e utside at 
A student taking more than ten semester hours must limit 5 age » 
ment to less than twenty hours (see "Academic Work "m e em 
is urged that full-time students refrain from engaging In a i 


s : . >C areas p 
during their first year. Although work in some special Y rule it will "i 
to the learning and experience of the student, às à genera the 

d n, which 4 


with time needed for adequate study and preparatio 
a good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE f 
„nt 0 

The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placeme ustiy 

in private practice and governmental service as well as v coo! ale 

merce. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office ' encies 

and government Senior Ia? ofc 

the country: Placement 

h with the 


ing information from alumni, law firms, 
opportunities in legal positions throughout 
and recent graduates are urged to keep in touc 


VETERANS EDUCATION gtreets N. 
The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 212! p orphans 
students entitled to educational benefits as veteran This ipi 
problems which may arise concerning their bene ag Adm 
certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
that monthly allowances will be paid j a wal 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as vane application jon 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting "he instr po fU 
ans Administration. All such students should obtait ir ments , igi 
sued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth r erans A 


" F > tO 
before certification of enrollment can be made tC d 
;eneral intere” wy wW 


and which includes other information of g 
The Veterans Administration 1$ : 
20421. 


ıt 2033 M Street, ^" 


= 
JT 

V 2eee7 E 
poda a LA 


a 
M 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: ange 
THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to ch 


sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announce. comple y 
The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory ie Tb ef 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the 002-2), 999" 
course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked ( ft 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). xaminat W 
In most courses, a final examination is held during the € 
and the grade in the course is determined in large par i 
These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination. h paper in "t 
Courses that require the preparation of a major rescare y The s yf 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Pap il satisf 
completion of such a paper by a student individually 
Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. a. «wn ati 
Courses parenthetically marked “Problem Assign ot gramini qo 
ments," "Take-home Examination," "Choice of Paper by th A 


ann . 
"Clinical Work" indicate the nature of the method pi» the coU ig 
for determining in major part the grade he will PN the Leg j 
marked with any of these designations will not satisLy » 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree. h enti, a ff i 
> ut the €. ation 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run througho y examinat Td 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. i 
: re: : n the afternoon only " 


day and evening classes may be given i l 
day students may be held in the evening only. ii. course descr guy 
A parenthetical designation at the end OF he spring of »i 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in t t wi : 
in the summer sessions, and also usually whether 6 «Acn, 
evening. When à double-numbered course 1$ M. the fall ti 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offere signatio? n ^. 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical T 1973 summer 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 
1973-74 academic year. 


: 
)OCTOR CANDIDATES per iy 


num co 
300. Course sg. 
Required courses are numbered from 201 to hird-yeaf stude” 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and t 


COURSES FOR JURIS I 


48 


a € folla... 
46, 104 lowing Course 


T 
Vy COURSES 
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are generally more advanced. Second-year students 
numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 


“re encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 
may take more than one such course with the permission 


s are 


“79, 399, 458, 459 


] 


among those offering clinical work: Law 343, 345. 
» 479, 487, 509, 535. 579 


Mye 
Sntracts 1I (4_>) 
Lega] r 


quasi- medies of contracting 
tort: , Ontract, Specific perfor 
acce acts Creating 
»"eptance, mistake. 


Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg 


parties, including damages in contract and 


draftsmanship, ad- 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


Merrifield. Seidelson, Park, Banzhaf. Schwartz, Sirulnik 


for hg ` 
isance harm to Person or property. Intentional torts. negligence, 
Pore Products liability, 


Cy; f; misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 
fects ap’. ault and othe 


r basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; 
of li : ae 
(Examination) Insurance: problems under Federal Tort Claims Act 


m (Fall—day 
Perty (4) y 
Basic conce Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Reitze 
Brou, Pts of , a n 353 a 
ang nd o the law perecual Property. Real property: historical back 


ings,  Urtesy, |, f estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 
terest, ' "andlord and tenant rel: 


2 


and evening) 


wae COnVeyancin, ^" and after the Statute of Uses: introduction to 
Ste ancing contract, the deed, the recording 


ay: (Examination) (Fall—evening: 
dy ay; summer 1973) i " " à 


; judicial function in con- 
Xtrines of separation of powers, 
development and exercise of national 
rights and liberties. (Examination) 


; >es; imple 8 
sm, ^ Plementation of dc 
Dow Jimitec government: 
av duction to civil 
AS Chin y and evening) 
inal Lay 


l Purpo Starrs, Allen, Robinson, Ferster 
S . ie 

Border, Crimes of . elements of criminal liability; men- 

mi, Ses; cri te prt the person, Property, and against both: statu- 

ilg l Proce ur a" Procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 


il p, i (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


criminal law; 


Mechan Sharpe, Schwartz, Park, Ferster, 
d" 9f litigati Kayton, Barron 

‘ _ Studied in d rules Which govern the process by which rights 
Mion” Pre. and , Nibstantive law courses are enforced: pleadings, dis- 
tria] by jur trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic- 

y, former adjudication Emphasis on Federal Rules 
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of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problem 


procedural systems are developed. (Examination) spring 
evening) j 
§ i9 
Po idelson a” 
220 Legal Research and Writing (2) Seide m 
r ; ^ a law y 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of @ moran p 
a me qtio! 


struction and practice in legal writing, including pratio” y 
n the prep XC jl 


appellate court brief: instruction and experience 1 e x 
'R (Credit 


argument of an appellate court case. The grade € ^ ) 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall—day and evening w 
* con, ^ 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robie priit 
i , . : roof of ^ 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including P n im ji 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis A mont g 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy» e 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay 
nation ) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1973) 

ELECTIVE COURSES y 
302 Admiralty (2) ‘ git 
302 . yw citime: lief. gf 

Doctrines originating in admiralty courts prize, man is p 

general average, negligence in ship collisions and other origi s "m 

and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legisla i ity, n jl W 
injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners. — mariti? 

carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction e 4 

the federal system. (Examination) (Spring day) yal 

304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) ,/ 

(Formerly Law 391) an aay 

f law * Unt Ad 


[uU 
through study e k 
and process of decisi?” gacet, 


ot! f| g 
and security ul 


Introduction to international law 
United Nations Charter; structure 


tions; maintenance of international peace 
and collective 5 


ment of disputes and national 
Complements 


implementation of human rights 
material in Law 305. (Examination) 


305 International Law and World Order (3) » 
(Formerly Law 303) ational law "m "n 

in internation emph” y 

Traditional content of introductory course id community yith c pl 

in context of values and institutions of —— process i gt 
ipants in decision-makIl? nization of at 


national states as partic 
tion also of individuals, international pub 
ties, pressure groups, private associations, 
sanctions; roles and effects of international 
Constitution; introduction to the law of an 
repeat material in Law 304 (Examination 


lic organizat age Of 
atysis Of 7 jit? as 
analy ents under put do? 
agrem nplemen® say j 
eon (spring 


ning) Albert ry 
uh ¢ ' 
. " wit... 
307 Comparative Law (3) ain leg system” f jos 
A general introduction to the world's mar qeministrts ytio™® | 
on civil law. Comparative study of ed inst! 
cedural problems, and selected substant! 


nation) (Spring—day ) 
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309 Caa, 
? Conflict 9f Laws (3) 
Lega] Proble 
Oundaries: 
retical p 
fields, į 


States 


Dixon, Seidelson, Pock, D. Green 


from occurrences transcending state or national 
foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 
ases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 


Including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 


EM, business associations. (Examination) 
Y; summer 1973) 


ms arising 
Jurisdiction: 


(Fall—evening; spring 


Sharpe, Schiller 


association in business by agency, partnership, 
ated forms, 


agenc and corporations; creation, form and nature 
Partner A partnership and corporation: basic principles of agency and 
lati Ip and Introductory related principles of corporation law. (Ex- 
0 . -4 
) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1973) 
l 
rations (4) Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson 
TPOrate law w: - : ; : 
Contro] iw. With emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 


holders Corporati 


"s C Ons, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
loyalty , "Ontrol de 


vices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 
in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 


transactions 


uits, ki 
(Faj ods of shares, 


31 ay; SPring—evening: summer 1973) 
3 Sale 
S and Sales x: " : T 
Provis; Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 
A lons T d d : 
lion of à of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
and Other ^". including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 


and f Nein uments of title; 
May ; “ing devices utilize 
and evening; 


particular attention to secured transactions 
d in this connection (Examination ) (Fall 
summer 1973) 


3j4 C 
om a 
Banki cial Pa 


g (2) Per, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschild, 
tic vie, Schwartz, Ginsburg 

: iew s i ; 
Uniform he Negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
i eite in Mercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as 


Practice Article IV 
ET iF . 
omar nd Re Clearing House agreements, and 
ter era] and the To The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 
Test and the Federal Reserve Board 
Vening. ^ the chec 


of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
serve regulations, 


Legal problems concerning in- 


kless society (Examination) (Spring—day and 
; ; a i ‘ g—day an 
; Summer 1973) . ; à i 
Ri - ; 
itr 'Ehts (3) Kirkpatrick 
si * Temedie. i 
ti ne ^! EM Outside bankruptcy compositions, agreements, general 
Dora, discharge Tüptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra- 
lati le reorganiz, * Position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 
iy On) 3 "im under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 
Re a —day and evening) 
Ure 


Tht Dani, 
titg | OMS (2-2 
lm ap 9 Membe 
MN x4 eine of the Student staff of the Law Review A maxi- 
demi CR or ler hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 
€ Year edit) : 


a or NC (No ¢ redit) is given for this course. (Aca- 
Y and eve 


) 


ning) 


Te 
AAEE FA eet 
xc. eT 
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323 International Law (1 or 2) 
Limited to editors of the student staff of the 
and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (NO 
this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


gion! ! 
sa of In give? 


, 
325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) -= "b 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during Dy exe 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts 9. 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, im 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 
provisions, common questions of construction, future inter te 10 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. pd POU 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. ( Examination am. 191 
signments ) (Academic year—day and evening; SU 
325) 


f. 
sa, 
327 Modem Real Estate Transactions (2) T 4 
í i à 1 o 

Advanced problems in conveyancing; private cont zoning 

ments, covenants, equitable servitudes; planning dina ung 

of zoning, appraising the purposes of zoning OT ts, due pores 
thority to zone against the will of other governmenP "(gy 


| ho 
ing matters, nonconforming uses. ( Examination) p 

| S. 

Weston, HA 


329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) tatutes: — o 

Unfair trade practices at common law and unit protector ^ 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of i ll er Fed 

| petitors and consumers against false advertising state Fail inst e 

Commission Act; resale price maintenance — ice Di may ™ 

state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman y (FallA 


| . apatite 
miscellaneous business practices. (Examinatto 


ning) Weston j P 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) ice-fixinE un 

ice" Nu 

Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. a Section Ig ey 

other types of trade restraints considered v Mer. ine À f 

considered under Section 2 of the Sherman i types of T 

| other activities under the Clayton Act. 4 cluding and 
| raising questions under the antitrust laws, 1n ents 

i tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, 9. 

I li (Examination) (Spring—day and evening 9, 

] i men sms t 

331 Product Liability (2) A con y 

iv H + tabili : j 

Development of the concept of product liabi oh of risk get gi 

! Specific problems and processes In ove’ ngerous nd o aff 9 

countered in government regulation of da rom pu f 

| | Survey of civil actions for harm pes in neglif as asi 

roducts with reference to parties : : i i 

| : sod ae cue gii 


sance, fraud, misrepresentation, 


stry S65 i 
| hazard identification, insurance, and ee l jslation ) j 
| i Consumer Product Safety Act and cu ( Researc M. 
| | juries and remedies in specific areas. "m Gre 2 
s wartZ, sal 
| 332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) — Sharpe Sch and 10 the inc | 
| o Congress functions 


Relationship of federal — 


analysis of cases dealing wit 


lems of advisory Opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal 
Questions In federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 
cluding relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 
Problems jn exercising review, application of law to fact). Sharpe, 
Albert — (Examination ): Green—(Problem Assignments) (Fall—day 
and evening) 


4 Ady pice 
Ady Starrs, Robinson, Ferster 
Prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
eedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
(Examination ) (Fall—day and evening) 


33 i 
` Jurisprudence (2) 


mic jurispr udenti 
So Jurisprudenti 
cal, functional: 
Islative 
Domics 


Mayo, Kramer 
àl concepts; nature of law: development of legal institu- 
al schools— natural law, analytical, historical, 


law and logic; law 
» €Xecutive, 


sociolog- 

and justice; the judicial process; leg 

administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 

í and scientific advance on legal systems contemporary trends in 

signmentey al thought. Mayo (Examination); Kramer—(Writing As- 
(Fall evening: spring—day ) 


6 
axati ) <hr 
S '0n—Federai Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, Speiller 
Urvey 1 
Cept 2 or Substantive Provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 
I " m " 
transactio 09s Income, Provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
Topert Ons, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
er EY Problems Of capital gains taxation. nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 


(Fay à mination 


perum and Problem Assignments): Hambrick 
“Y and eve 


(Examination) 


3 ning; summer 1973) 

8T 
®Xation > 
Surve Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 
; Y of : a ‘ 
ing nter Substantive Provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
ests, life e transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
Marita] deg ence Proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
Hay ang tion and Split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 

à Evening) t 

d" 

lective Ba 


gaining and Labor Arbitration 


tiy (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 
Brie, € labo 


(Spring—day and evening) 
Tarati F 
dg ederal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Tannenwald, 
" Teholder G 


Tucker 

" : 33 Primary emphasis on -orporate-shareholder 
* I AT) í corp 

Titii E Problems or 1 


uti n partial ; corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, 

in divi nds h ki and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, 
lined i he € Closely analyzed. Federal income tax problems 
Tate Udj Collapsing ion of corporations. the sale of corporate businesses 
canna roma “Orporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corpo- 
tion) t re os Who have received credit for former Law 337 
it for Law 340, Prerequisite: Law 336. ( Examina- 

77*vening 


3; Spring -day ) 
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| ^ othsch 
341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, R "^ 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations amd m of col 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, en apr tions: (E 
| lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union rela 
| amination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1973) j 
s| 
342 Moot Court (1 or 2) j d 


Limited to the winners of the upperclass competition 1n < (crei! © 
first-year competition winners in the spring. The grade ing 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spt 


343 Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (LSCRRC) (1 or 2) 
Clinical projects concerned with the legal problem 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for t 
and spring—as arranged) m 


cue 
ss. of civil righ* (p 
his course: 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) ne A 


-ti 
; dei a full 
Preparation of a research paper under the superv ision t m 
J registra ter ho 


ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior t n 

: " : — semes ed 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or up pe i? W 
| credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course pproval f s | 
n meet the legal writing requirement for the degree- esearch pe 


| | ulty member is required prior to registration. 


| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1973) m 


345 Students-in-Court (3) students in o, 


t w 
| Open only to third-year law students In the D.C. La 
Program, students represent indigent litigent 


lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) GP ations T. 
" e A r iew investiga ( 0 A 
Court. Their duties include client interviews, , and minas ^d 
| " . . ns, * v 
gotiations, preparation and argument of motio d Sem" pe d 
| | § prep and at end Š in th sf? 


Students are required to spend one day in court deti 
week (Wednesday or Thursday evening at the stude in 1 , 
program; Monday evening and Saturday morning Application pd 
gram). Some seminars will be held off campus: 4d mic Y% hove ^ 
made during the spring semester of the preceding Ti 
i} || ence will be given to students with a cumulative £^ in clinic? fof wi? 
however, consideration is given to past participa 
| curricular activities or employment which prove ticipate s one dh 
tion and working with indigents Students may pa summer plo 481, A 


; : the ` 
mer, during the full academic year, or PI anit time as redit) o 
' semester. This course may not be taken at ex grade CR ( arf 
| j or any litigating activities in Law 346. T Fall and spring | 
| (No Credit) is given for this course. | sl 
il " 
| | summer 1973) 
| | 
1 f 
346 Legal Aid (arr.) ; at 
Il (Formerly Credit Activities (1 or 2)) id Bureau unde ation sj 
"ur ` tion with the Legal Al i r to T "i is 
| | Work done in connection ;1 determines prio d ie of? 
| vision of the faculty adviser, who will = work require tivities g 
number of semester hours of credit = litigating c^ or 
| whether the student has all prerequisite pr 45, 
| course may not be taken at the same tin 
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Stade CR (Credit) or NC 

nd Spring—as arranged) 

347 Insurance (2) 
Primary risk 
Ministrative, avert its 
pee Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
B of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
(Fal Policy Provisions, disposition 
—day and evening; summer 1973) 


(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 


Schiller, Pock 
distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, 


ad- 
judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and 


of claims. (Examination) 


34 
8 Domestic Relations (2) 


‘riage, annulment, and divorce: 
Mic relations. 
lgnments ) - 
terdisciplin 
Mer 1973) 


Kayton, Seidelson, Potts, Ferster 
adoption and custody of children: eco- 
Seidelson, Potts—(Examination): Ferster—( Problem 
Kayton— (Examination, Research Paper, and extensive in- 
ary readings) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day; sum- 


no; 


Pinsky, Botein 
isi aki , ^d 
or making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
inter Jectives of City, county, special-function local government units; 
Overnmental rel 


ations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
ning awmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
, Xamination ) (Spring —evening) 


351 
tm and Accounting (2) 
tudy of fy 


Cibinic, Ginsburg 
COuntin 


accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
accounting implications of specific items in financial 
distributi of corporations; inventory adjustments: corporate transactions, 
have !Ons, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 


(Spring. NO accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
N ay and evening) 


Ndamental 
8; legal and 


v 
E my Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 
limita E basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
trative E on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
Rotiatea *gislative Policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
law 431 procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
à "rermment Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
359 , *Xamination and Problem Assignments ) (Spring—day) 


be t Law (3) 


of Kayton, Harris 
ty a Patents subsequent to issu 


p 1 ance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
tercia] Suc à legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness. com- 
"Ms and p> infringement direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 
Orde e-wr < 


fo T approxim, apper estoppel Substantive concepts introduced in an 
E. st ents į ating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigation. Designed 
ty Patent la ntending to specialize in patent law: knowledge or experience 

Shin '$ TW helpful but not prerequisite. (Examiration) (Fall— 
Wap, ne—day) 


Kayton, Harris 
Prese relate d Procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 
ing eari. Proceedings before U.S. Patent Office Obtaining and 
lest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 


56 


* 
-e 
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- i s tive m 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substan sins ” 
of d 


priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature "mi 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for exami 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 59. ( 
tion ) (Spring—evening ) y 
372 Administrative Law (3) Miller, Park. re 
Study of the administrative process in executive and indepe * decis 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and 1n orte ci ; 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration f laws? 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles a 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies y: 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest 8^. soph”, 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various phi mini, 
government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); Par giog: P 
and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf—(Examination) (Fa 
—evening; summer 1973) 
p s 
375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginb v vg 
Development and use of judicial remedies that p medi! 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property potion y 
proaches include compensatory and punitive damages ui progil y. 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, e esi li d 


"^ : " u 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial = 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i re 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary ments) 
Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination) ; Green—(Problem 
(Spring—day and evening) 


"LA 
perst?’ j 
377 Legislation (2) i ope y 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the i fact o 
United States Congress and state legislatures, inclu basi Ad 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation € (F 
foundation for more advanced courses (Examine 
ning; spring—day ) gil 
* "s 
q sane cal BiU 
380 Environmental Law I (3) National. ir p 


` ion; the ) 

Government control of environmental pollution; t water, "d 

mental Policy Act; solid waste management; nOPA e ( 
j Examinatle 


tion control; and common law remedies. gi 
^, 

>i Beet t 
381 Environmental Law II (3) DAs ~ select? plic p 
Survey of the law of environmental planning, ine tio, p gif 


forestry, energy» 


land use planning, mining, 1 
(Examination) 


law, and ocean protection. 
day) ae 
ck, 
n Kendi, S 

Jackson, Ryan, McArdle, oot | 
Stevas, Altshuler, ee 
and technique vs may fe 
eder: ules. 
federal Pao semen 3 T 
s courses 


385 Trial Practice Court (2) 


Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics 
room procedures pursuant to 
course once for credit. Prerequisite: 
Law 218. Prerequisite or co 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 15 
Spring—day and evening) 


ncurrent reg 
given 
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388 
Pella Practice and Procedure (2) 
jnddents Participate in preparing an 
E wit review of trial transcript 
Oral argument before 


Circuit or the 
Ure stud 


actual criminal case on appeal, start- 
and culminating with preparation of 
US. Court of Appeals for the District of 
U.S. Supreme Court Appellate practice and 
ied through texts: consultation with appellate judges, law 
attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observation of argu- 
he Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. 
of instructor. (Research Paper) 


*dicine for Lawyers (2 
asic rudi 


vorce case et. al.. 


„Ter to co 
Mation 


Olumbia 
Proced 


Admission by 


) 


medicine as encountered in 
including medic 
mmunicate 
and Writing 


a malpractice suit, di- 
al terminology which will enable the 
more effectively with medical specialists. (Ex- 
Assignments ) 
Foren: 
rensic Medicine (2) 
Süry; . R 
e offi. of Interprofessiona] re] 
laborato? the hospital, and the 
Stude ries, legislatures. 
co 


Sharpe, Head 
ations between physicians and lawyers in 
courtroom, with incidental attention to 
and administrative agencies. Undergraduate law 
ar medical students study how their professions ac- 
between economics and ideals, and how they exer- 
applying their technical skills. (Examination) (Fall— 


Nts and 
cige date C 


Jud 
day a 


Second-ye 

Onflicts 

Bment in 
tvenin 

394 g) 

en and the Law (2) 

of *Xamination o 
remedies 


Gates, Bloomfield, Wolf 


f the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 


$ ina] hw for Sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 
tu ts chope, crimination in the media, education, and employment. 
se , ose Clinical Projects or research Papers on which to focus the 
d an Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 
3s &—evening) 
Partic 'Pation Stra 


tegies: Tax Policy (2) Stanton 
of legal strategies with the administrative and 
asis on the formulation of tax policy. Specific 
analysis of potential alternative strategies for 
decision process, Two-thirds of the course will 
thing Ries to ; e ey Of past cases, the last third to the formulation of 
"Year Students T pending decisions. Open to a limited number of 

. The final grade will be based upon class participa- 


© Qual; ; . 
, lected e niy Of strategy formulated to deal with a specific prob- 
Women.) 7 the student with the 


y 
tila the dey elopment 
tes wi Processes. emph 


: Studied for 
Ctively . x 
S devoten y affecting the 


approval of the instructor. (Writing 
b^ (Fall—day) 
Ctiyi. 
Nut of t m (3) Banzhaf 
“lVing me Use of law and the legal i 'hnique for re 
*a wePutes betw © legal process, not as a tec nique for re- 
^ rfu] 


Powerful t cen identified individuals and 
li Dles and io for ameliorating problems of g 
lig, trest acti “niques of legal activism, m 


or organizations, but 
eneral public interest 
oT tions, how 1aximum effectiveness of pub- 
Profi: 9 lear ^us ^ these actions differ from conventional legal prac- 
iti D their aechniques effectively, and to test and develop their 
Piblig „Or Participat ise, students will form clinical project groups and 

Nteress pr e i d activity directed against a 


n a legal or law-relate 
em of their own choosing. (Fall—day ) 


+ 
T> 
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399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) «vitits 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest arest 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public cour 7 

| profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies OF cts pis 

| be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. T 

approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory COMM as , 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate amu? ^ 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. os 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one OF w e“ y 
course is open to a limited number of third-year law students: fal | 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for th! 


spring) | 

| ADVANCED COURSES | 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION | 

| Faculty Advisers: A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston A 
$ 


402 Executive Function (2) u develo? f] 
; à UU : 1 ] 

Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends 1n ; asy 
| executive-administrative function; organization OF © mak if 

| tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy e posse e 

within executive branch including role of Bureau 9 

e 


: : r i : utive PO omy) 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of "tional n ld 
ecutive 


| functional areas as national defense, race relations, * 


| > > - i ne 
| | eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers allay) | 
and implemental process. (Research Paper " 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) tef, f 
: vcr matt 
ch subject mat p | 


| Interrelation of law and economics in su 
decisional contexts as economic regulation [o acticth 
ning, government research and development pit arcb pape!) 


investment, and public spending priorities. "i 
evening) Mi", 

M ews: MH 

20. : ree . Cohen, eo ag 
404 Securities Regulation (2) H. Green M gist y p 


| | State and federal laws governing offering an er i^ 
ved : tion ast | 
s and others, regula ri Cl 


| i| | the public by corporate issuer sta : 
| | rights and liabilities of purchasers under suc e Com jon. | 
I utes administered by Securities and Bacher ) W 
ii] Examination) (Fall—evening; spring ay n P gl 
Rot, (o 
udin, gj 


a . - > : 
405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) markets Pi of " | 
i} || Operation of over-the-counter and exchange set; rela y" e i 
| | | tive and monopolistic practices 1n each me and ope 
laws and securities regulations to concep in pf 
| s and third market s, of à frag isin’ i 


role of regional exchange I ell 
j disadvantage m perch? qity, 


| i - 
element in market; advantages anc o pi 
f ect jla 
minimum fee structure, rebates and their en and aval st ‘ 
| curities and financial soundness Of indus market place "d oe 
nomic data in evaluating performance OF "quate law $on) 
„tly of interest to gra *pxamins® 
"€ tists. (Take-ho 


tical scien 


economists, and poli 


I 
| examine matters dire 
| 
| —evening) 
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gulation of T ransportation I (2) 


H Hill 
scone, development of modes of transportation in the United States; 
the Problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 
Sion Tegul; wer to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; divi- 
duction to atory authority between federal and state governments: intro- 
(F. Principles of certification and rate-making 


(Examination ) 


Minar: . " a 
. MA: Regulation of Transportation II (2) 


Princ; 

Nip} ^ "e i 

E ot certification of r 

tegulat nciples of rate-making; comparison of problems, procedures, and 
ry Philoso 


(Spring Phies of the various regulatory agencies. (Examination) | 


Hill 


ail, motor, water, and air carriers; elements 


and Drug Law (2) 


è Federal F 


Goodrich, Kaplan, Kleinfeld | 
ood, Drug, and € osmetic A 


(Sprin *nt, and industry view points 
8~evening) j 


ct, and related laws. Consumer, ] 
x : i} 
(Choice of Paper or Examination) il 


li | 
loeo and Mass Media (2) Barron, Cohn | 
logica EM Structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- | 
Public o of mass communications; continuing adjustments among | 
Ments: ; “rest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- | 
1 c and controls exercised by government, other institu- t 
Media | Private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the Wu 
tr Mterests y major community interests: the media's relationships to ii 
Oups to issident and minority groups and the access of these il 


: t adie ` . ; 
Vening) © media. Cohn (Research Paper) (Fall—day; spring— 


tiv Park 
" * pr ‘ “ 
lies, licen Rats 9f business regulation in terms of natural monopo- 
lio Problems ee subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typi- 
— include the role of intervenors, the impact of regula- | ! 
agement and market behavior, the uses and abuses of | 


Te tic evidenc A . a 
latior. and Fe, the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning and 


I 

terms One industr « ects of judicial and legislative review. Each student | 
lade of that induce and develops his insight into economic regulation in 

iations TY $ firms, market structure, growth and development, | 

4 » and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) | 


ny | 
Group dm Regulation (2) Weston, Harris 
federa] Study of c , 

IN antitrust parent problems relating to unfair trade practices and 

N » aws. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring—evening) 

L 3 Candia 

i ates ; 

b, tar hot es In the 


^ " taken the area of Administrative Law: Economic Regu- 
Menm or âchelor E following courses or their equivalent as part of 
E Of Laws program Should include them in their Mas- 
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OTHER RELATED COURSES 
451 Federal Programs in Urban Poverty 
493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergov ernmental Relations I | 
506 Intergov ernmental Relations ll 
571 Land Development Planning 
594 Seminar: Privacy 


CORPORATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr v 


422 The Modern Corporation (2) 
i role of the large bi 


Analysis of the nature anc 
i 7 ? Vs » corpor en 
American political economy; models of the € P "ntabilily : p y 


or multinational enterprise the concept of i sof! f 
: 2 
reasons for the growth of large OOF og de 


'supercor porations" to ot 
power nt; the corporation 
of the American economy; application of the 
ration. (Research Paper) & 

“avens: S. cde v 
n, Steve joker Fly pl 


corporate activities 
relationships of the 


as 
and to the governme " 


Constitutio 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Gree 


d - unting i 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accow e s O "P 
1 corporations sock uf 


of the following: organization of à sma : 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalizal "T dor 
in the context of conflict between active st "i 
tion and the famil f a deceased active St -sions OF sod. 
on and the family of à me " sitions; 19 divisio rite? " 
and acq nt may (rii 


tions; corporate mergers ee alle 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340 Enrollm seige!—\ 973) 
Stevenson—( Problem Assignments); Cohen, | $ mer ! " 
ments) (Fall and spring day and evening: T Gu s 
pune ge 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business - US uf 


Transactions (2) "Lu 9j 
A v 
U.S. law and practice, including current i ef f 


tions on investment; brief comparison “4 ce «ad^ U 
s «, choice 9*4 
1 contracts, €^ ational ( 


international law, internationa mus; inte 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulation’ oes of roig o 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; cluding inter y ru 
States and foreign, private and public, - f disputes, p? g 
roperty, settlement “ore wil Uo 


tions; protection of P is . 
the regular lecture " -oblems in (SP 


studies. In addition to ; » 

various specialties. Emphasis On — mination) y 

and investment. (Choice of Paper or X 2 
who ^ 


evening) 


a of Corporal’, juris Doe 


lent as part " 
~ in their Master $ d 


ates in the are 


s or their equiva 
ould include them ! 


Master of Laws candid 
the following course 
of Laws program sh 
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312 Corporations 


> ales and Sales F inancing 
330 pal Trade Practices 


ederal Antitrust Laws 


axati r 
Xation— Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


irs 
à RELATED COURSES 


3 
Product Liability 
ü eminar: Trade 
. OVernmep, Pr 
S% y Drisht Law 


4$. à i ; 
540 c, and International Trademark Practice 
541 Mparatiy 


emin e Conflict of Laws and Transnational Legal Problems 
ar; European Common Market 


Special Corporation Problems 
axation of Foreign Business and Investment 


Regulation 
Ocurement Law 


axation—. 
562 Income 


M 
DN MIR ROCUREMENT Law 
Ulty 


4 dise, s. 


43) J. Cibinic, Jr., G. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 
Vern 
Survey vp Procurement Law (3) Nash, Cibinic 
[U : L3 : : 
analysis A law pertaining to government procurement, including an 
Sion * unique features of 


the func 
In th UNCtions of € 
stantia] equ arement process 
433 erf, Valent of this course. 
orma À 
Discussion oe of Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 
during the An Substantive le 
ficationg and epum Of government contracts, Interpretation of speci- 
Us Of the : 
r Contract oe waen performance in accordance with the terms of 
& al evening Ot obtained. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 


(Examination) (Fall—evening) 


dE. contr, 2° Methods whi i 
" Ntract ( ich can be used b the parties to a govern- 
| disputes to Obtain legal relief, : 


| ure, ` 
| (Syris l'àordinar d br each of contract, and forms of equitable 
| 48 evening) amination and Problem Assignments) 
! Go 

Y 
| (Spri Cb ana imet Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Ginsburg 
| 8-day ) ussion of selected problem areas. (Research Paper) 


government contracting and a discus- 
Ongress, the executive branch, and the courts 
- Law 355 Government Contracts is the sub- 


gal problems that most frequently arise 


Benerally used contract clauses, and analysis of the 


including detailed coverage of the 


" 
"tz 
Di ee E ee 
árt Fn" = p" 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment | 
| 494 Use and Control of A tomic Energy and Space Technology 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards | 
| 505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
| 506 Intergovernmental Relations II | 


| 535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


LABOR LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild pow” 
| 441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) ar 
| ault principle int f Ji 


| Workman’s compensation law, extension of no-f 
vehicle area, and national health problems. 


evening) 


442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment (2) nd ext yt 

Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scop® avs esa | 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; Er pavis B^ t 
labor standards for government contracts, including "Hours Act gt 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work ^ and the Wd 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller on 


ing agencies in interpretation, administration, an , 
statutes. (Examination) (Spring—eVv ening) q 
| M 

: " ` Servi 2) pe, 

443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (4 erned OY "i 

federal service aš " mis oft 


ice COP eof 
| Ser the deve se 


le of the Civil ` 
and the president in be be 
between unions A 


W Survey of labor relations in the 
| Order 11491. Emphasis on the ro 
Department of Labor, the Congress, 


| | of collective bargaining relationships Msc 
government. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening A 
| ! Y 
| 444 The Individual and His Union (2) "m" meni ss 9% | 
Study of the legal relations between unions an ight t0 À 


o fair representation, te vot diy " 
bership, the impo ct o in 4 
rements, the im T 


cial emphasis on the right t 
| bership, compulsory union mem 
; . ^ . 
union members, reporting require? the 
I| elections, the fiduciary duties of union ooe itical action 0 

| ships, the regulation of racketeering, àn ‘Samael 1973) "d 


| " : ^ 
requisite: Law 341. (Examination) 


i | nts 

I | 445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governans iat es 
Analysis of the shifting and emerging legal ee ls a" j 
scope, and consequences of labor relatio. bodies: ur’ act 99 uf 

| | municipal, county, and state governments " | 


tems an? n O 
statutory and de facto 1 i the 


ations SyS n 
abor relat yore examination rd 


| "a 7 
| | velopment of bilateral decision-making... service 183 A (3) s 
| | caused by the concurrent existence of p resolution, " 
| of governmental authority, (2) —— signments) peri ! 
| other concerted activities. (Problem AS pf 
law (R | 


447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) 
Group study of contemporary 
(Spring—day ) 


problems in P 
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449_ . 

50 Seminar: Labor Litigation (1-1) 
Intensive Study of rec appellate court decisions in 
influer of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 

nce the respective decision-making processes of the National Labor 
Peantions Board and the courts. Particular attention to labor law cases 

ing before the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. 
alyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 

mortems Of the arguments and decisions, with cl 
hal es of orneys involved in some cases. Grades and credit for both 
the course assigned only 


Enro 
'ollment may be limited Prerequisite: Law 341 
Cademic y 


Gold 


ent Supreme Court and 


(Research Paper) 


evening) 
ly, fL ) 
ovi ie Candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
"S Progr tses or their equivale 


nt as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 


Should in their Master’s program. 


include them 


and Labor Arbitration 


robi, 
460 Currents of the Consumer 


an Poverty (2) Mirel 


à chance to Observe at first hand the problems inher- 
3 à federal policy to alleviate poverty through legisla- 


* assigned to work with individual poverty agencies in 
mbia on m 


^ Ope atters relating to the federal funding agen- 
l ISCüssione ¢ : 
AMyers deny ONS fc 


.- n n : 
lion. sp c menting 


de CUS on various aspects of poverty law problems as 
a i 

Cong Sion] th them—from conception of the legislative program, to 

gat n " debate, to administrative policies, to fund distribution, to 


45 Hous; “search Paper) (Fall—day ) 


Starrs 
tone: (1 nalysis of current housing problems, including three main 
tion » inclugy mination in housing. (2) Landlord and tenant rela- 

Proce Ing a discussion of leases and their clauses and of the evic- 
and substantive defenses to it, and affirmative ave- 
Ment, m behalf Of the tenant: public housing and building code 

a ome ownership by the poor, including its financing 
as the deed of trust and the installment land contract 


* (Resea - Subsidy Programs. Admission by permission of instruc 
9p aper) (Spring—day) 


Rothschild, Schwartz 
r protection 


No regular classes; minimum 
week required 


Students purchase materials 
th are divided into project groups for the pur 
* Problems of the consumer to the community by a 


I 
ALETE EEE 
am EJ a ---* 
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campaign of consumer awareness For example, the National Lav agp, 

has negotiated with a commercial TV station to put on a series Cen | 
dramatizing these problems, and will also run a "Consumer rd 

| This activity will involve three groups: (1) a group to wajeip 075 
station on programming, (2) a group to run the Consumer mp” 
and (3) a research group to investigate the results of turning gram. 
over to the appropriate authority. Another student project x the p 
problems of the consumer by teaching consumer awareness 21 w 

| school system in the District of Columbia. Other projects phie for d 

| able. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) !5 £ 

| course. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1973) " 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) ad "9 
Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality, in art 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in iscrirm. y 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment sm situatio” y 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with à pro rite jefe 
one of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, When wil 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, whit sentation ) 
opinion, Grades are based on these written and oral -— sip 
brief critiques of other groups' presentations. roble 
(Spring—day ) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems viol 

472 Administration of Criminal Justice iminal Bele, ijf 

475 Law and Criminology l: Search for the Causes of Criminal 0f 

476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses (0 the 
| | 477 The Police and the Community 

| | 560 Taxation—State and Local 

i | | 571 Land Development Planning 

$75 Community Economic Development 

590 Population Control and the Law 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


i} |) 1 r 
| | Faculty Advisers: R.C. Allen, T.F. Courtless, Jr. E. Ferste ^ 
Il | l 472 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) problems in oe ie 
f selected advanced PA ag NDA 


Consideration and analysis o , co 
istration of criminal justice. The subject "n interest, 
year to year, with concentration in areas © errogations 
| change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and z in jon, l 

| prejudicial publicity, discovery, ap get e and professio 
ment). Emphasis will be placed on me op dev 


X 
Tu 


| | ties of prosecutor and defense counse d 
law. (Research Paper or Examination) i 
| " and the c FA 
"a 473 'The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, gol? of 
Lawyer (2) i rations of tt fore" | 
Designed to acquaint the student with the ope estimony 


tability O 


laboratory and the courtroom accep 
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tists and other e 
dividuals (fing 
reconstruction, 

allistics, hang 
Blass, wood, 


vidence on laboratory test results 
erprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological 
hair identification, and serology), identification of objects 
lwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, 


Identification of in- 


Cros and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the mi- 

and ae and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems, 

and drug law enforcement. Visual aids. crime laboratory guest lecturers, 
e 


ld trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) 


475 E 
c and C riminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Ra minal Behavior (2) 
‘Ole which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
8 lawyers to appraise the effect 


rela devices in cont 
rm E Criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
Sji nt causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
A Operationa] penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 


facilities wil] be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
theories. (Research Paper) (Fall —day) 


iveness of various alternative social 


rolling deviant behavior. The search for factors 


416 La 
1 "ld Criminology II: Societv's Renoma 
Criminal ün ology II: Society's Responses to the 


Courtless 
ender (2) 


Proach ot my development and curr 


ent use of society's three maior ap- 
ot 


he handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
Quent bebes casis On societ 


y's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
Téspo vior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
between * Analysis Of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
With „e embers of 


M m the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
Paper) Pctuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Research 
Pring— day) 
t 


Po 
Prob lice and the Community (2) 


and EM and pote 
Of | w giactive of the Police offic 
füni. “MOrcement: | 


Allen, Courtless 


porary urban law enforcement: the role 


er; the police gua organization: “styles” 
aw enforcement in the inner city; relationship with 
É + civil disorder; police-community relations; methods in 
Nolo, in Investigation. complaint review procedures: science and tech- 
Statistics. (Pe enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and crime 
roblem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


ntial of contem 


"convicti dpt 
Former), ton Dispositions (2) 
ihal c Y Post 


4 Onviction Dis rositions—Dynamics of tl 
or rections ) , r gr 


the Law of Crim- 

tud 

Vy o 

-the practi. 

M Ussion op Practice, Problems, and alternatives facing a defendant, and 

Imen imit © goals and standards for the criminal justice system. En 

Ot receive ia 25 students. Students who receive credit for Law 478 

9 credit for Law 480. (Examination) (Spring—day ) 

Nar: Cri 2 
For Stud apne Practice (2) Perazich, Schaffer 
Weeki cts Who expe 
be ac) Class: Pe 


Too ct to be involved in the trial of criminal causes 
Cor “Signed to m Sessions WI 
bi. 


th emphasis c 


~ n clinical training; students will 
tu üs wel] Peys drawn from the private bar in the District of 
Bed i „as from the Public Defender Service. who are actively 

© trial of : 


Criminal Matters. Students serve as investigators, 
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research assistants, and perhaps as co-counsel during the h 
trial of criminal cases. Active participation in all stages of, pail f 
litigation including client and witness interviews, plea bargaining: y 
ceedings, pretrial motions, and the trial itself. Enrollment - 
third-year or graduate students Prerequisite: Law 334. be a 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fa 


day) 1 
p? 


480 Dynamics of the Law of Criminal Corrections (2) «act 


nc 
i ; ping dant, P oer 
Study of the statutes and potential problems facing à defen roles af 

sentencing, PS qui 


mental fitness to proceed to trial, probation, EF u 

tional institutions, rights of prisoners. Enrollment limit " credit for 

Students who receive credit for Law 480 cannot recely 

478. (Examination) (Fall—evening) " 

(0 

vote arte Sharp® 
485 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) opal A 
nati 

and proposed D^ iy tht ^y 


Study of the role of the lawyer in existing 
for delivering health care. Students will 
cepts and terms in health care delivery 

design, finance, and administration of existing 


of the means of reconciling the expectations O 
( Research 


gain familiarity Yus P 
by working wan ext 
ng arrangeme t of? 
f various gro’ (Sp 
Paper) 


care service consumers and providers. 
evening) M 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) of 
constructs "LA 


psychiatry dealing with human personality à ( ) provide gal ig 


| them to problems encountered h 
—both psychiatric and legal—bearing aem don mmiss of 
i ‘abili — +. nenrosis" malpre , yh 
and tort liability (“traumatic neurosis, — mentally (8 


by mentally ill persons); hospitalization O 
retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations O to m 
tary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity , engeni? = ig iy) 
of children; mental illness as a groun livery ayalo tom oos, 
mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatri criminal ad 
i} cases, determinations of competency to stand pe setti wi 
and (3) examine the role of psychiatry ce as € pert 


i} | i *hiatrist : syc 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psy 
summer 1973) gt 


i | search Paper) (Fall—day; / 
m 3) jd? 

Mi ade "a nile Court | thier iy 

487 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile jimit n 1 


Clinical program in juvenile law. 


students or Master of Laws candidates. e same "CR (C ) 
» taken at Ay e €! n 
not be take The gr? assign” 


Ili structor. This course may 46 
579, or any litigating activities in Law 7 (Problem 


NC (No Credit) is given for this course. 
(Fall and spring—day) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


390 Forensic Medicine 
591 Legislative Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Law 


V SCIEN, 
IENCẸ, AND TECHNOLOGY 


491 Se: 
hu H . * 
tence Policy Formulation (2) Anderson 
d forthcoming important gove 
Y; the role of law às a science policy implement; law in the de- 
aking ons by Congress, the administra- 
bringing health. safety, 


bs environment, and 
ni p Into technology assessment. (Research Paper) (Fall—eve- 

92 Se ; 

“Semi 1 
E nar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 
®Ciprocal rel 


Once n ationships between law 

e E" Into Substantive law through 
"Pull f lechniques 
Scientific issu 


and science; absorption of scientific 

adjudication, legislation, and rule- 
and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
es. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


Change Q) ntal Aspects of Technological 


Ole of - : *- : é 
ter Over technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to in- 
Within E s to control or advance technological progress 
Vi and on an international basis. Specific legal de- 


Ployed in intergovernmental handling of techno- 


ental measure 
© United States 
logica] : Institutions em 


x ems. (Research Paper) 
and C, 
Tec, control of Atomic Energy and Space H. Green 
Problems > 


ms i 1 Lo 
Years pp “sulting from revolutionary scientific developments of recent 
Laws ana PACt of ady 
WS a 


nd r ,"CVanced technologies on the law and legal institutions. 

Uses: ng ations relating to atomic energy and space including civilian 

“arch p, "DB, security, international, and patent considerations. (Re- 

495 Per) (Spring evening) 
Legal Pro 


Hazard, om against Technological 
The 

;* Blow 

ciety ttai and development of law and le 
Phasig On th the hazards inherent in new tec 
desire for - Progress of reconciling the pro 


Dembling, Brown 


gal institutions to protect so- 
hnologies with particular em- 


tection of the public with the 
M Progress. (Research Paper) 
E 
^. COURSES 


qi Pup Pp); “8 Law 

à HV and Mass Media 

Sig atu, d TOCUFe ment Law 

$a, "te, Sources “aw Policy 

31 : w and Policy 
"tipp elations J 


i V of Air and KY 
Onal Law Of the Sea awy. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES LAW AND ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, A.W. Reitze á 

501 Land Development Law (3) «td 
Study of the various techniques relative to land development, UU. co” 
of the federal government as landlord, vendor, and purch 10 g 
petitive private market as a form of planning in comparison ern r9 
mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the d per^ 
estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, °¢ es s: / 
development, construction, sale, and financing. Considerati A d 
forms and concepts of ownership, transportation programs 
land development planning, the migration of people an 
planning and control factor, and private and public “new tO 
ments. (Examination) (Fall—day; summer 1973) 


502 Water Resources Law (3) o H 
Introductory survey course in the law relating to Water resoni 0 
and development of water rights systems in the United S i 
parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctri of f Jn 
toward their modification, and study of the increasing ! roi to both 
laws and projects. Consideration of private and public rig nd m 
sumptive and nonconsumptive uses; analysis © pollution ^ m 
quality problems and their interrelationships with the state? 
water and other natural resources. Identification © edera „basin gi", 
tionships, conflicts, and institutions; consideration of Tiver ati of 
ment and interbasin transfers; description of propose 


sources. (Examination) goi 
yi 


503 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) ; 
Study of key legal doctrines and their development “a problem ure 
mining, and oil. Systematic analysis of natur o prioriti i 
as government and private interactions, multiple use of altern? ig 
sources, and security of property rights. Examina ion plic | 
resource policy development, and impact on private | 
(Research Paper) (Spring—evening) no 


X 
SABE 


= 
© 
3 
"d 


è 


i 505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) e achieving i 
i} |) Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques al govern rd | 


i} | tion and coordination between federal, state, an pac! 
ed, including interstate c ie? h 


i! tailed consideration of devices us writing 
inaid, and exercise of regulatory powers- " 
(Fall—day) N ; ^ 


506 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) aen 


| Advanced seminar on multi-government (Sp 
| intergovernmental relations. ( Research Paper) so | 


iU 508 Environmental Litigation (2) epics inc f 
Special problems of environmen pe roble 5 p 
| procedural problems, selection of the proper, id and UI [ore 
M remedies, selection of parties, discove Ch tific evi 4 ( 
| and the use of expert witnesses and scien to 30 stud 
| Law 380 or graduate status. Enrollment limi t 
| of Research Paper or Clinical Work) p 
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3 " 
09 Clinica Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) 


Reitze 
The Student works on 


à project in the environmental law field under the 
Supervision of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer 
Practicing environmental law. The Project may involve working with a 
Bovernment agency, a congressional committee. a private practitioner, or 
eouonProfi public-interest environmental organization. The aim of the 
York IS to have the student produce à serious piece of professional 

under close supervision. Admission to this course requires second- 


Mester second-year, third-year, or graduate standing and permission of 
© Director of the 


Master Environmental Law Program. Students who have 
aly the fundamentals of environmental law are selected for this 
additi; Normally this will require completion of at least Law 380. In 
Courses , COnsideration will be based on the other environmentally related 
he: taken including those in Natural Resources Law and in Law, Sci- 
inis d Technology, as well as work experience and other demon- 
or a interest in environmental law. Students may repeat this course 
or 2 UT" of 8 semester hours of credit The grade CR (Credit) 
7 No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day) 
|i, Uws Candidates in the area of N 
fap . 40 have not take 

m Octor or Bach 
A Program, 


atural Resources Law and Environ- 
n the following courses or their equivalent as 
elor of Laws program should include them in 


Eny; 
Nh En On menta] Law 1 
"onmental Law i 
LATED 
C 
My OURSES 


Mi Pup). Government Law 
^ tad ©onomic Policy and the Law 

LS ment Procurement Law 
^ Sem; nage Olic y Formulation 
Y eal py or ence and the Legal Process 
W In ernarjo €ction against Technological Hazards 
y 1 atio nal Law of the Sea 
iy Lan "—State and Local 
iy Populations Ee" Planning 

lative p m and the Law 
rafting 


bh. TRADE REGULATION LAW 


arris, I. Kayton, G.E Weston 
Mati 
Origin tional and Comparative P 


Nl Praneatent laws. Patent systems of major countries—United King- 
» 3 of Pent; LADY USSR, and others. Comparative topical survey: 
it » Inventors and applicants, subject matter, novelty, ad- 
sing ingr cedures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, compulsory 

Y Tida nfringement, etc ati i cti 
Yitip, tia] Pro , etc. International Convention for the Protection 
DN k Treatie perty: origin, membership, organization, substantive pro- 
nt, Patent s in the making, Common Market patent system, Nordic 
Cooperation Treaty, Council of Europe activities. Pre- 


atent Law (2) 


TI 
CLIPTTISZZLAS 
Pac4y---* 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER , 
j 
Eo 


requisite: Law 359 and 362. or former Law 360. (Take-home 


tion) ial 
j 


522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) antait 


cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy aN xploit pis 9 


The business and legal criteria necessary to implement à echniquá 
ffectively € T 


permit a proprietor of intellectual property to € 
as the owner of a unique form of property. 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline o 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and 
licensees; determining and negotiating the terms and pa^ mis” i 
tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust an affecti! 
straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors 
patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade 
how, and show-how contracts, international licensing. gxami 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Choice of Paper e 


523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) " $. o 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing tO 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Cont. il t 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed 7 parie ? 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through “forms " 
partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis On par! o E 
many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Cou perfect an y 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required “ading: m r f 
Attendance at and critique of actual court procee e pat d 
material includes administrative appeals before OY formet Po h 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 36 Fall " 

ro) 


or the equivalent in experience. (Examination) 


524 Chemical Patent Practice (2) 

‘ , ee eration, 
Seminar covering patent application preparato pract oe et 
and licensing which are peculiar to chemical pa arable expen 
Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360; or conp —eveni ) 


practice of patent law. (Examination) 


525 Copyright Law (2) sai 
Historical background; formalities and essent ional as aoig 
subject matter of copyright; remedies; inter ots ter" (E? 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Con right societit* 
vention; copyright licensing and performing 


tion) (Spring evening) i 
ice (2) ae SAN 
526 U.S. and International Trademark Practice ks 4 trade su : 
Registerability and enforcibility of radeni ;edural "on 
United States and in several foreign countries | «or eed be 


" r ° »s an o' "uM 

law necessary to advise as to nn procedure to be A anta) 
a UY ` -— . ets " ^ f ^ 

the United States and the detai x gistratio" " fore? 


U.S. Patent Office in obtaining federa - "istratio P and 

approach with respect to procedures seline trademark 

Legal considerations with respect — (Examination) p 
jtf 


internationally. Prerequisite: Law 
2 Topics in Patent Law (2) ind 
527 Advanced Topics in Patent ^9" "Pv current int 
Multidisciplinary consideration in dep ioe f indus 
property problems; licensing and prote 
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and abuses of patents; governmental regulation: protection and transac- 
lions abroad; international treaties and arrangements; role of patents, 
demarks, and trade secrets in business: economic and social functions 
Patents, trademarks, and copyrights. Students are exposed to pertinent 
Tce materials, professional research methods and techniques. Oppor- 


tunity for oral presentation and discussion of term papers prior to sub- 
M o is Prov ided to encourage instructional dialogue 

© Investigation and analysis of issues, 
a. or former Law 360; or the 


Per) (Spring—evening) 


among students 
Prerequisite: Law 359 and 
equivalent in experience. (Research 


“Search in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 
in a Quisite: Law 417, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Request 
the ne With proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted 
Complet can at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be 
i ed within the semester and paper submitted not later than last day 
ate students may repeat this course once for credit with 


ses. Gradu 
“PProval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


rot 
i Ai candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law who 
T Bachelor the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doc- 
" t of Laws program should include them in their Master’s program. 
330 Unfair Trade Practices 
359 y Antitrust Laws 


e Practice 


Fi 
417 9994 and Drug 
$3 Lo, nar: Trade 
43) G 8a] Aspects 
491 ML 


Law 


Regulation 


of International Business Transactions 


aw 

Semi 

l " 

4 Intereg, Clénce and the Legal Process 
Sey Seminar: ‘ 

Incon, : 


tw 

"ow LAW 
Adres, Int 
um 


AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


ernational Law. Ww T. Mallison; Comparative Law— 


M Um Law of Air and Space (2) 


e develo m : ati " r 
of and Outer a Pment of international law relating to the use of air 


inter Pace; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role 

ace Considerat o omental and nongovernmental international organiza- 

Ctivities on of special problems such as liability resulting from 

Paper ination ' SPace technology and arms control and pollution and 
) of 


(R Outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc. 
all—evening) 


Dembling 


(Research 


xt 
-- 


' 

E i 

tr srux 
A». zz 


| | | 
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| " 
532 International Law of the Sea (2) "T 
f authori! 4 


International and domestic law affecting the allocation 9! ial "m 
| ocean space. Problems concerning internal waters, territor! pad 0” 
| high seas, contiguous zones, and the continental shelf; the reed a 
| vances in ocean science technology on ocean resource law; K ($ 

| sea, maritime safety, and related subjects. (Research Pape | 
—evening) 


n 
w 
m 


3 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) "1 


| Process of legal decision during war and at time 
violence are high—contemporary international law O . egal y 
| measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; ho ical f 
| R » ! enerci c": io sical, PSYC TRA 
| modern methods of coercion-—economic, politic on" tol 
| military; limited war and modes of preventing “escalate as civili y 
regulation of hostilities including protection of wat — p plem d 
sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishmen sfo y 
cerning weapons of mass destruction; and problems - r) (F | 
| ercion situations to minimum order ones. (Researe 


day) J 


535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) in 
| Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, actio? oo 
ii | tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in PAVE", entio gh 
ernmental operations; achievement of consensus among 7. wback ^ , 
negotiating techniques, including effective use OF © ractich of 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, vi positio ^ 
the preparation of claim letters, agency and satione ing 
| tiating instructions (Writing Assignments) (5p 
| | mer 1973) 

| 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations Ti 
rights, privileges, functions, and immunities : 
| personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction 
| | missions and representatives; problems of taxat! 
i ernment missions and personnel (Research aper 


I! 537 The International Law of Human Rights (2) 


Theory of fundamental freedoms from MS tions 
formulation in the American and French Revo. na 
ul Ili a-vis, the State, human rights as rights agains rs as 
| | the emerging of the individual in the law O p jonal n 
and duties, the individual as subject of ! reco 
| political forces stressing the need for IP ani. 
| tection of human rights, the setting of " 
i} | Universal Declaration and its influence ove 
l | assessment of the work of the UN in the 
approach to the internatior 
| case law of the European Convention, , na 
can system, state sovereignty and the inte! : 
rights, a comparative approach to human e ight 9 
level, due process and freedom of specc ) 
tems. (Research Paper) (Spring— ay 


nal protection 


] 


1 Mtem pe analysis of 
y 


lm. 
UN e aM didates in the 
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3 
VU Comparative Conflict o 
gal Problems (2) 


Wudicatory jurisdiction, recognition : 
clause in England and the Common N 
5; transnational commercial arbitration; the Convention on the Set- 
ment of Investment Disputes between States and Nationals of Other 
ales; Sovereign immunity; international judicial assistance; proof of for- 


cign law. x = 
in aw; transnational contracts and stipulations of applicable law. Pre- 
"equisite: La 


i aw 309. (Research Paper) 
4] 

Pinar. European 

n; 7 

;alysis aty establishing Europe 


ions 
as th M and of member states anc 
Jey affect doing business in EE( 


f Laws and Transnational 


ind enforcement of foreign judg- 
farket countries; choice of forum 


Common Market (2) Belman 


an Economic Community; institu- 
i the internal law of member states 

lablishing ; series of problems arising out of es- 
internat” and Operating business with and within EEC. Background in 
on 


“onal law and antitrust law desirable. (Research Paper) (Fall 
Vening) 


of tre 


Asta: International Technical and Economic 
tance (2) 
Uni nica] and economic assistance activities of the United St 
àlions, and specialized 
tion, d administration; develo 
arch m Institutions involvin 
Paper) 


ates, the 
agencies; problems of law, policy, pro- 
pment planning; public and private trans- 
g technical or economic assistance. (Re- 
MW 
eM Law (2) 
Concent Of "social; ; 

" Socialist legality" 


Ramundo 
Other E 
Sovieg Participants in Soviet 


; legal relationship of individual to state and 
l society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 

tmm. Phy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
lay. Mental 


Tope apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
i ty law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 
3 9nal law (Choice 


of Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Phasi Hsia 
; 8 
witutionay the legal system of Communist China: analysis of the con- 
Cip » Stat = 9f the People's Republic of China, including general prin- 
the ea Structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
Be law. je ation of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- 
flip, sand law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes: 
Research P; civil law; Communist Chinese concept of international law. 
Ng aper) (Spring—evening) 
of 

lay of the Near East (2) Liebesny 
i Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 
the present day codes, and investigation of the 

aws of these countries. (Examination) 


Arab countries, 


Uences on | 


not tak area of Public International and Comparative 
or B 7" the following courses or their equivalent as part of a 
r Of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
4d 
My dmir 
"nied x, : 
“ons Law and World Order 
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305 International Law and World Order 

307 Comparative Law 

309 Conflict of Laws 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 
421 Legal Aspects of International Business Trans 
494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II 


521 International and Comparative Patent Law 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


actions 


Technology 


TAXATION 
Faculty Advisers: JR. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver se 
551 Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter $ (2) m. (4 
tion corpor? | 


Income tax pro 
chapters K and 
Law 336. (Examination) 


s k shi d tax-oP 
blems of partnerships an "d 1954) | 


S of the Internal Revenue ~ 
( Spring—evening) 


Weaver, peill" NIA | 


553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) : 
of wealth by inter et^ v| 


Study of the effective disposition ift tax ct 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and BY of insu? "A 


use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; se , for 5 d 
part of the estate plan; P estt. prem " 


jointly held property as 

ation or disposition of the client's business inte" sro a) | 

estate plan, with supporting documents i$ the major pr Assign” 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. ro jl 
(Spring- evening; summer 1973) f 

555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) W 


. ^ . s of the 
Detailed study of the principal fe ax benef ed in D gg 5 
of doing business. C onsideration of problems i including 5 f 
of the corporate structure an i 
nition of a corporation, the specia f 
i cu i 
payers, the compensation of the corporate OX ix, th we) 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings c, ted e fr 
sompany iple corpor T i 
company tax, multiple corporations € treatment Y Pes 


the types of corporations receiving A : ! 
titutions, real €5 i posit w 


Revenue Code, such as financial ins ) e^ smal 
ies cooperatives» and (Spf r 
} paper) 


regulated investment compan ? 

tions. Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Cath ge 

557 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) Myon s 
referti d 


Tax-exempt organizations: i 
for selected organizations and gifts tO v retation® ited 
IRS practice; legislative origins, juc cial is tion. d Vim sol. 
sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualific emptio”; z sain 
ence. Mechanics of securing and retaining nh poli M 
tion; unrelated business income; private tif 

nial or loss of exemption. Return an epo 
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tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations. Special 


inactions With respect to private foundations, managers, and donors for 
proper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment may be limited. 
"requisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall and spring—evening) 


5 
SV Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) 


è effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate trans- 
tons: sales 


OWnersh and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the 
landlord ^ and development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the 
includi and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, 
nd the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale-leaseback; 

ation, amortization, and obsolescence; 
(Ex 


Tucker 


basis and basis adjustments; 
and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisite: Law 336. 
(Spring—evening) 


Casualties 
amination) 


359 ’ 
Taxation Oil and Gas (2) 


APplicati 

1 1 . * 

f Cation of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil and 

Velo ndustry, Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and de- 

int Ment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of “economic 
Crests» E 


quis; Sales and "ABC" transactions. Organization problems. Pre- 
le: Law 336. (Examination) 


Taxa 

Ty, 0n— State and Local (2) Field 
ti 

Property by state and local governments; problems of real and personal 

taxe y taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income 

Proble «imitations on taxation of interstate commerce 

(Sprin, Prerequisite: Law 336. 

Pring E. 

Y evening) 


Hambrick 


569 


Congressional 
(Choice of Paper or Examination) 


2 ? Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hambrick 
fore; OVisions 


and policies of the federal income tax law applicable to 
Of en Income, j 


Bein P^ including considerations affecting the choice of methods 
forei n a in foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled 
for € ;.TPorations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit 


Orei ndi- 
Spring gn taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Examination) 
5 —t*vening) 


li SPecial Problems of Tax Policy (2) Ellicott 

"ttion us Of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary at- 

aiy En - the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed pri- 

| ANd pra ° standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, $0- 

Practical Considerations. Alternative solutions. including cur- 

are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 340. 
(Fall—evening) 


te 
( t legis 
à 


NM ` Tax Practice and Procedure (2) 


of : 
T Reve Major areas of t 
t. Due Service. legis] 


tax rul; 
coll ulings, tax audit, se 


Kapp, Troyer 
ax practice, including organization of the 
a ation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 

Action Proc i ttlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
S te, Pre esses, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 
(ester y Paration of various documents is required. Prerequisite: 


Ts of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Assignments) 


Me mri) 
ct or edera Tax Litigation (2) 


forum 
. T". Cond 
e Distric Co -x 


Treusch 


ct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the Tax 
urts, and the Court of Claims; appeal practice in the 
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| 
Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court: Jemen" 
drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; jure 9 
stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities je: V 
and of the Department of Justice for litigation contro» 
567. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) 
uie P^ 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have -— pacht 
lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris " 
Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


336 Taxation—Federal Income | 
338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift ders | 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareho 

351 Law and Accounting | 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
404 Securities Regulation 


424 Business Planning 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactio 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


i 
Faculty Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild we, 
571 Land Development Planning (3) uM" 
Selected problems in urban and regional p e im ins) 
urban renewal, and special programs available ( 
development plans. (Examination and Paper) 
rwich 


Le 
575 Community Economic Development (2) and ta gs 


i ial, 
A substantive study of the organizational, fines orga profi 


pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small “ons of * 
lems illustrating some of the legal consideration? poblem , pt 


zation and a small business. Consideration © it. prerequithy 
development and current efforts to stimula ing; spring 
336. (Problem Assignments) (Fali—even 


H 
579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (2013) — the apeina 


Service in the Community Legal Clinic une. ton, C» gd 
rector of the Clinic. The Clinic helps Washing neti oot 


th Ne 

and community groups with the problems of dents ae r E ; 

ton's black and Spanish-speaking resident to the pirect job d i 

cific projects, such as providing legal Mm ^ yestigatins p) 

borhood Development Center ip Anacos ignteer atto og 
a class 8 gyi 


— AO ting with VO 
tion complaints, including working W! o al 
conduct community; 


lief; assisting in the preparation and y of & 
alleged police misconduct in a nearby — ^ ga iio? 
ing legislation and preparing testimony | 
and 
Urban Planning Sp gigest 
1" Government and 


* Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., is Professor © 
of Urban and Regional Planning in the Schoo! 


M Working With urban planning students in 
ction of housing and com 

E qt Washington. Stude 

15 e semester receive 2 semester hours of 

cedit o service each wee 

c It. ay be repeated fo 

Ourse m 


gating 4,2." 9t be taken at the same time as Law 345, 487, or any liti- 
uw activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No 
") is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
pnt ti 
LL Ns 
r Advan for the Other courses in this area (listed below) appear elsewhere 
Courses.” 
" Federal p 


m Tograms in Urban Poverty (2) 
ng the p 
m oor (2) 


P 
a Toblem, of the Consumer (2 


Ww 2 Development Law (3) 
k È prm Relations I (2) 
R vernmental Relations II (2) 
ie i Sate and Local (2) 
he fij, candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who rt, a 


OF of s pr UISes or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 

My Program should include them in their Master's program. 
a , 

445 b l Government 


t5 Th Or Relations in 
0 ice and the 


or 3) 


Law 


State and Local G overnments 
Community 
> ELATED 
COURSEs 


Cur, 
Ten 
as Law ang [blems in Civil Rights 
4i» L2" a Cr, inology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
3 erdis,i i nology Il: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
Seming,. m» Seminar on the Juvenile Court 
` ~Onstitutional Law 


datio 


Control and the Law (2) 


erai Miller 
Mation P the concept of an “optimum” population through an 
lay ù rele Of existing statutes which e 


Vant S ncourage or discourage population 
(Re ture lead; Upreme Court cases: international policies of a public 
ch Paper)" to population stabili 


zation; and proposed legislation. 
3n (Spring—day) 


e Drafti 
tes instr, (2) Zweben 
Poy and practice in legislative drafting: overview of leg- 
dent, ith emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited 
s. (Problem Assi 


Ssignments ) (Spring—evening) 
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preparing proposals for con- 
munity facilities on surplus federal lands in 
nts who perform 10 hours' service each week 
credit; students who perform 
k for the semester receive 3 semester hours of 
r credit not to exceed 6 semester hours. This 


| c" on, i 
592 Seminar: € onstitutional Law (2) Dixon, H. Green 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; "T 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutiona T doy) 
Enrollment limited to 36 students. (Research Paper) (Fa | 
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593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) à 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and p d 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and this f 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions "e [d 
tive period of our national life, including à critical examin i 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of ball VP 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of bet 4d 

é J i ay's eG s . Ea 
the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene ther by an 


| seminar presents the results of his research and thought No 
| or by a written report The grade of CR (Credit) oF NC( e ) | 
given for this course. (Problem Assignments ) (Fall—85 m 
| 594 Seminar: Privacy (2) "T | 
í i i i 
ests in freedom from intrusion» w c d 


Detailed study of civil inter - 
including government surveillance, private investigations estri 
testing, state regulation of marital relations, and con uct 7 ses 95 
public institutions. Discussions based on à small 
tions from the literature of psychology and psychoana +i should cg 
| ings, and student research memoranda and papers. oe? jlowins 
a substantial academic background in at least one of the fo d 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, or civil rights law. " colle 
research paper, weekly memoranda will be require? En 
to 24 students. (Research Paper) 
or 


595 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) reme P" 

| Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and proc J e SUP of or 
! the United States. Certiorari and appeal; : 

atements; Co gi 

ts, o 


a how to prepare petitions and jurisdictional st: 

|! tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects dinar wri 

| tice, such as bail and stay applications, use O extrao eris Uta 
| practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pe racti of 


| 
| | dents will prepare documents used in Supreme a priefs and rt 
| for certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposint fore the 


| l 
| | —using the actual conference list of cases pen ing 
| 4€ 
search Paper) (Spring—day ) 


596 Seminar: Contracts (2) ub of 

ions 
I | Advanced problems in contracts, such as the relation damages 
i tort (substantively, procedurally, and in measure 
e, product liability» 


of the Uniform Commercial Code, Pro ach, 
tion, unconscionability, remedies, anticipatory tition" 
ponsibility of the civil pra rmi 


and professional res 
at the convenience of the students. 


tor. (Research Paper) 


Admission 


| 597 Independent Studies (arr.) gam 
I" Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed Prpproved 
submitted to a faculty member 1n writing 3 for mort 
ginning of the semester. May not be electe 

hours of credit. (Fall and spring) 
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998 Research in Public Law (2) Staff 


Registration limited to students with at least a B average who have had a 
Seminar or comparable course in field of proposed research. Students are 
responsible for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is 
Willing to sponsor their research. This adviser's name must be submitted 
to the Dean at registration. Work must be completed within the semester 
4nd paper submitted not later than last day of classes. Students may re- 
Peat this course once for credit with the approval of the Dean. (Research 


üper) (Fall and spring) 
y 
cy (2-2) 


Students must register for two successive semesters. (Fall and spring) 


pun 
Eb. 


— 


: 
t 
DAE EE E E 
` 


y 


| 
| 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH | 
AND INSTRUCTION | 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 


Director A.W. Reitze 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM seeks to provi 
cal experience in the environmental law field. The program i$ Prom) 

| : ! : VT 
exchange of information and experience between the ac 
the world of the practicing attorney. The result is a foru ith the c FH 
discussion, and implementation of legal avenues to cope W These goals | 
ons. Sr activit 


| 

vironmental issues of the present and future generati linical 
achieved through courses, seminars, research projects, an | 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM | 
Director John Cibinic, Jr. | 
Assistant Director G.J. Ginsburg m if | 
ides cont | 

A comprehensive government contracts program proves and à P ^ 
A 


tion for industry and government personnel in this ernment in 
courses leading to the Master of Laws degree in o c- we cut, | 
Law. The program includes (1) short seminars, (2) Re ing Ps) 6^ 
vanced problems in the field, (3) an annual insti iof v 
contemporary importance, (4) an annual conference Publication i «si 
pilation of materials for use in current courses, 6) Pd | 
monographs treating special problems in the field, 8 
projects. | 
INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY | 
Director R.C. Allen 1 s? 
Co-director Leon Yochelson n the P i 

: ; draws up? jaw 
minology 4 al conce -—À 


The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Cri "ud : 
y ids of forensic d | 


techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas 
sister disciplines, with special emphasis 1n the fie 
criminology. 


80 
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Y 
Tovar LAW PROGRAM 
ec 

r WT. Mallison 

Object; : 
agp tive of the International L 
emer, how decisions in interna 

nts which are needed 


aw Program is to provide a better under- 
tional law are actually made and the im- 
Panyi re nee in decision-making, sanctions processes, and 
he world legal institutions to promote the extension of the rule of law 
V in d community while considering the relationship between domestic 

The Program also includes the international aspects of 
and economic development. The objectives of the Pro- 
mented through course work and seminars for both J.D. and 
© students and through research and writing in the field. 


imple 
hy ^" 


Um 
E AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 

P. Gre 
JN een 
“Law e. 
eens and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal relation- 
tation, ^s and science, providing courses, seminars, research studies, and 
. onom; equip the legal profession to deal more effectively with the 
Qo itm €, political, and legal consequences of the nation's present mas- 

nt to scientific progress. 


m lw PROGRAM 


or |, A 
k Ning Kayton 


am is designed for students in the J.D. and Post-J.D. 
intentions are to specialize in the practice of patent law. 
ta P Years an organized program has been developed to offer 
la V o erings ped Wotpeponir of J'en in putent law as possible. 
Wt law Sch 1 patent law now total 17 semester hours, far more than 
ULM o !n the United States. In addition, courses in trademark 
TRIS Speci. are also available (see the "Patent and Trade Regulation 

leto po alization in the “Advanced Courses” section of this catalogue 
ihi of . and detailed description of the patent law courses offered). 
N Patent 1, atent Law Program is to provide the student with a concen- 

“Wvang, <W at a level of specialization and maturity which will enable 

More rapidly in this field. 


zs." 


"teas 
Pas -e e 


E 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


9 
Director of Law Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) l 


| 
| 

| 

| 

4 
| 

| 

| 

| 


e 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and we 
affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its D" rion, V 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal ;ally with 
keep the alumni of the school in close touch with one another, espen nation 
members of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals 1n the jte 
to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further 
of the school. Nato 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school v. mir 
University and have left in good standing, and any member OF fo em wh? 
of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible ™ univers” 
are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program e " 
and life members of the George Washington Law Association ani pino, 
The Association plans publication periodically of the Lina of their " | 


Law alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office inform 


abouts so that directory information can be kept up tO date. H streets nw | 
The Law Alumni Office is in the University Library, 2130 

Washington, D.C. 20006. | 

OFFICERS FOR 1972-73 | 

Ps qe. D.C. 195 | 

President.—F. Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943; Washington, =" 1954 LLM 

First Vice President—Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B.;i1797* 1965 | 
Washington, D.C. 1 JD. (W H.) 

Second Vice President —Richard A. Ward, B.A. 196^ 7 4 "1 
Washington, D.C. 46, LLB. 1948; 

Third Vice President.—Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, + 


ton, Va. ; C 
Secretary.—Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Washington» 2 | 
Treasurer.—Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; Washington» ° | 
Executive Committee: . 

Joseph D. Bulman, LL.B. 1931; Washington, De | 

James C. Cacheris, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Alexandria, V& i Flas ig 

Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1964; Fort Paulo... washing | 
Lawrence R. Caruso, B.A. 1949, J.D. 1950, LL.M. in ` Utah 
Donn E. Cassity, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953; Salt Lake City, | 
Donald H. Ching, LL.B. 1953; Honolulu, Hawat 


Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; Akron, Ohio 
82 


Rag Ann Fi 


"bal 
y C. 
m F 
^ imot 


$. 
Charles 


lime 
13 
Carlos 


ples L. 


Wil X 


Miton y 
Alig 


"T 
hip e 


by 
T 


old H, G 


i C. McCandless, B.A. 

p, m P 

Mencher, B.A. 1 

* Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931; New York, N.Y. 

Nor .P 
às D 
d 


War i Phelps, J.D. 1963; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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chtner, J.D. 1952: Dallas, Texas 


C. Gardner, B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, J.D. (W.H. ) 1955; Washington, 


reene, J.D.(W.H.) 1952: Washington, D.C. 


Hannah, J.D. (W H.H.) 1933; Boston, Mass. 


hy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; Idaho Falls, Idaho 

orne, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1964; New Orleans, La. 

lume, LL.B. 1926; Chicago, Ill. 

- Landesman, LL.B. 1963; Newark, N J. 

Loftis III, J.D.(W.H.) 1968; Washington, D.C. 

"cero, J.D. 1964; Alamosa, Colo. 

Marinaccio, J.D.(W.H.) 1962: Washington, D.C. 

1961, Law (1963); Washington, D.C. 

- McClure, J.D.(W.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1954; Washington, D.C. 
957, J.D.(W.H.) 1960: Washington, D.C. 


Onnell, LL.B 1954; Washington, D.C. 


Oswald, LL.B. 1964; Washington, D.C. 
ascal, J.D. 1965: Washington, D.C. 


Potts, LL.B. 1952: Washington, D.C. 


Qj nel J.D.(W.H.) 1951; Houston, Texas 


LA Tice, J.D.(W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C. 
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Nip Wolfstone, J.D.(W.H.) 1939; Seattle, Wash. 
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eid, J.D. 1964; Las Vegas, Nev. 


y S Schanker, B.B.A. 1966, J.D.(W.H.) 1969; Washington, D.C. 


Inner, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Atlanta, Ga. 
megal, J.D. 1961; San Francisco, Calif. 
* Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951; Washington, D.C. 
eurer, J.D. 1954; Washington, D.C. 
isser, J.D.(W.H.) 1966; Washington, D.C. 
aterman, Law (1926): St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
eiss, J.D. 1930; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ms, J.D. 1962: Washington, D.C. 


errick, ex officio, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936: Washington, D.C. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION | 


The com 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as ditutiob w 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the 7 wor | 


changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The * zm 
Washingt r 


upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal : fro” y | 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, >" i A 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, e ss 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practi tion m 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materializa 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Jimits 7 gg. 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the ment, Je 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Govern ree Of. 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. sed 
gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company P 
existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 
Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motiva 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, à group br of a Moe 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishmen y the Pg 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and — and P" ied? 
end Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a sl press Eon fo 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Meo à I. d 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on Febr o pers? 0! 
safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided ted Trost » 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being eer be 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or P" nities” 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the pr jvileges ters of pelle gf 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments 1n — jumbia® il 
During the entire time when the institution was known as six and ? 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of for ni north iron yw 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets exten Medical we 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Usi versi p "T. 


d i » tee 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian rte? 
long H Street be 


ted primarily yo 9 


buildings of the University were situated a 
Fifteenth Streets. 
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Ring the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
Men ction of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
" Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Mons Dot without its reminders of historic interest to the University. Pres- 
tar hee who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pres- 
I * Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty 
Pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
lis Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
Up; See established. 
(gi, ersity as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
ir (undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: the 
om Schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
M ànd Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
Mc and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the 
SN Genera] Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Sum- 
k Ong, 


Wy rBe Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
Ne luating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 


"i 


M STATUS 


hat Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
Ti Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
SE On the approved list of the American Association of University 
à member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


" 


Vam: 
D ua’ I$ in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
i the 4th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
1 terios d Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Department 
a the Department of State, the General Services Administration, 

Ca emy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing 
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| 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
| Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. | 
| Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
| Leon Chatelain, Jr. | 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
| Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. | 
| Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
| Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
| Harry F. Duncan 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. i o 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, €* 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. | 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn | 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
| *Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
ll Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
| Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Hi Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
|i | S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
i | | Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
a Carleton D. Smith 
| Charles E. Smith 
I! i Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
B Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
| | John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
| | John J. Wilson, LL.B. 
| il Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
i i Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
| James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


fico 


hi HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
| Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
| Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
| | | John K. McKee 
| Benjamin M. McKelway, Litt.D. 
| 
| 
| 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D., HH.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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Mata Kink B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 
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B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
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l Gordy Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian 

(een, n Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian for 

Ma Cap, "d Planning 


nter Lee, BA M.A., MS. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


1 Kinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of Law 
lopkins University; LL.B 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University 

r Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
lrectoy Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark. and Copyright Re- 
ite 

abe aval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961. 
. .OUCR6; LL.D. 1958, Dickinsc n School of Law 

-Taighill, Professor Emeritus of Law 

` .Y Of the South: LI B. 1906 

as Fryer, Professo 

B. 1924, George 


George Washington University: LL.D 


Georgetown University 
r Emeritus of Law 
Washington University; J.D. 1925, Y 
hiver dock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Mard NM Of Chicago; LI B. 1924, Harvard University 
J. Utting, Professor Emeritus of Law 


: University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932. SJ.D 
IttSburgh; Litt.D 1957 
D School o 


'ale University 


193 
0 1933, Harvard University; LL.D 


» Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 
f Law 


A rofessor of Law 
on University: LI B. 


k er Allen, 

Iw "u d Crimi, 

D, 95 g 

e V, Washington University; LL.M. 196 
r, Proj 


"SSOr i. 
torpe y ial Lecturer in Law 
l 


1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 


Professor of Law ; Director of the 


Institute of Law, 
t0logy 


3, University of Michigan 
, 

ando ashington University 
' Unive Anderson, Jr., Associate Professorial Le turer in Law 


ord; my Of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; B.A. in Jurisprudence 1965, Univer- 
a 1968, Harvard University 


rofessor of Law 

, Aassachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
» Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of 
"aculty of the National Law Center The President of the Univer- 
« Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the University, the Director of 
TSity, and the L Librarian are ex officio members of the faculty 
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| 
Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Scranton; LL.B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law | 
| Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law watit” 
| B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, Georse | 
| University 
Murray Joel Belman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.A. 1957, Cornell University; J.D. 1960, Harvard University Libra? | 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law " gef 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; j.p. 1" | 
Washington University 
| Joel Michael Birken, Lecturer in Law 
| B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, George Washington University | 
Elaine Leah Bloomfield, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 


| i » x , J ity 

B.A. 1967, Case Western Reserve University; J.D. 1971, George Washington Univers í 
! Michael Botein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law " v 
| i 1972, Co" 


| B.A. 1966, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University; LL.M. 

i versity 

| *James Milton Brown, Professor of Law pe piri? 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign; J.D 1963, University " 

George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law , 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington U 
Georgetown University | 

| Herbert Chabot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law nity " 

| B.A. 1952, LL.B. 1957, Columbia University; LL.M 1964, Georgetown Unive nt nir 

i | John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Governme 


Program i 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington Unive 
Bernard Sol Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.B.A. 1956, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1960, G 
Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law LLD: 198. 
| B.S. 1933, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, : 
IW Law School " 
< ` > r . , p Mae 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law os2, state ? 
| | B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; C.P.A. 195^ 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard U 
| Raymond Douglas Cotton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Monmouth College, New Jersey; J.D. 1968, M.S. in 
| | versity logy a? 
: Te "ociolo. a 
| | Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Soc et Est of M 
! | B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph p. 1966, Un 
| 


Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law ity of pavit: 
Univers 


niversity; LL 


rsity 


eorgetow? 


i | Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan; Dr.Jur 1943, 
| 1949, George Washington University 
| | : à ; " 
| Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; J. 
University 
| i tRobert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law _ washington 
| | B.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, © 
ul | | James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law p Universit 
Wl | | B.A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B, 1957, Georgetow 
| 


| Donald Robert Dunner, Professorial Lecturer in Law Universit é 
! | BS. in ChE. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown UP ysl 
Moyer Eisenberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law p. 1958, 
.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 
Wl John LeMoyne Ellicott, Professorial Lecturer in Law. 
B.A. 1951, Princeton University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 


951, Gert 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1974. 
1 On leave of absence 1973-74. 
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ls Harold Elliott, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ly 55, University of Kansas; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
Bs ot Ferster, Professor of Law 
Thomas t University of Wisconsin, Madison; LL.B. 
NN . Tancis Field, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law M 
versi 4, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, University of Oxford; J.D. 1961, Harvard "n 
Mar s Y; LL.M 1968, Georgetown University 
BS, 4 artlett Finnegan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
N thing Us, Military Academy; LL.B. 1955, University of Virginia: LL.M. 1957, George | 
"cha eton University | 
yn. iss, Chard Flyer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
' LL.B, 1962, University of Michigan I 
BA g te Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
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tn, Oler, -niversity of Maryland; M.A 
p, ty, Mexico; J.D 
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1954, Northwestern University : | 
| 

| 

1 


1967, Institute of Technology and Higher Studies, 
1971, Georgetown University 


Ginsburg, Professor of Law; 
M Is ^ Contracts Program 
liene § “A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
ha 195g lephen Gold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Mam > Princeton University; LL.B. 
ya 193 Olcott Goodrich, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
4! Cri » niversity of Texas at Austin 
ey 1948 Saden Green, Professor of Law 
ld Paul arvard University; LL.B, 1951, University of Virginia 
m Green, Professor of Law; 
iene, f). Program | 
(e Gres : 1948, University of Chicago 
QA 3g, zp ân, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
h arri : 1940, University of Michigan | 
ha’ 1950 s Guttentag, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
,; niversity of Michigan; LL.B. 1953, Harvard University | 


Assistant Director of the 


y 
1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University | 


Director of the Law, Science, and 


Ay” Rei ^ : | 
4 193g. d Hambrick, Professor of Law uH 
am Offord ç ollege; LL.B. 1942, Duke University | 


es Harr; 
I co is, Professor of Law 


WO Waspi ell University: LL.B. 1 


2 7 p " 
‘Shington 939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948 


by ead niversity | l 
8, » Pro ARY Medic. PR g | 
uso, Universi ssor of Medical and Public Affairs 


E of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
ers 


A Dang pr ! 
CS Hill, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
W Lester ` 1938, University of Iowa 

190, G Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| in “ce University 
Ye Us, Hopkins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
WE ersity of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
‘oy Gov, p OWitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

IR. 1958, J.D, 1 
ha si D. 


; a 1, George Washington University | | 
DN ie MA essorial Lecturer in Law | j 
R labri "7^! Cheng-chi University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 

An Ds. Und ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
N Washi tog of Aleppo; M.C.L. 1968, University of Miami; LL.M. 1970, $.J.D. 1972, | 

jM Negi niversity | Í 

e eld Jan i 

M ri, Un ackson, Adjunct Professor of Law | | | 

A ld I ity of Pennsylvania; J.D, 1932, George Washington University | 
N Univ court, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law | 

h Ka TSity of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1960, Wayne State University 


Plan, Py. ; ; 
, » f rofessorial L r w 
UM. e ial Lecturer in La 


^ New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
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l Robert Harris Kapp, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

| B.S. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 

Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program — i 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, JD. 

| Columbia University 

| John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 

| W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 

| National Law Center | 

| B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

Vincent Kleinfeld, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 


LL.B. 1929, Columbia University 
Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
| B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
| Jack Kratchman, Professorial Lecturer in Law universiti p 
B.S. 1948, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1952, New York 

1964, George Washington University 
Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1948, Harvard University; J.D. 1951, Columbia University 
Linda Kathleen Lee, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1961, Smith College; LL.B. 1964, George Washington University 
Willie Lorenzo Leftwich, Professorial Lecturer in Law . on t 
| BS. in E.E. 1960, Howard University; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1972, George Washing 
| | Jack Lewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University 

| Jerome Libin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| | J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 
| William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the 
| | Law Program 
i | J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 
| | Bessie Margolin, Professorial Lecturer in Law : 

B.A., LL.B. 1930, Tulane University of Louisiana; J.S.D. 1933, Yale University p 
Arthur Francis Mathews, Professorial Lecturer in Law yorki r 
| B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University» New 


Inter nati 


| Georgetown University policy studies 
Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for - » 
| Special Projects | js. 1959 Y 
ul | B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; ^^" 
| University 
| i} || | Paul Francis McArdle, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
! Hi | B.S.S. 1941, LL.B. 1948, Georgetown University Y P 
I Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Professor of Law a; MPA 1 
| B.A. 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Pa» 
| 1956, Harvard University 
i George Peter Michaely, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
T B.S. 1948, LL.B. 1956, University of Notre Dame o 
| Arthur Selwyn Miller, Professor of Law ssp. 199 ye 
| i\ | | B.A. 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; ^"^ 
| Lawrence Hillel Mirel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| | B.A. 1957, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1961, Columbia University 
| l | Milton Mitchell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| | ` T 
J.D. 1942, George Washington University ;4, Law g 
| Frederick Eugene Moss, Associate Professorial Lecturer a ; 1973 6 
i B.A. 1961, Rice University; J.D. 1964, University of Mississippi; i 
Washington University 
Jerome Christian Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Princeton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 
| | | 
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by xit Myers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
Nes Princeton University; LL.B. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.M. 1955, Georgetown 
‘bh 

14 Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 

Na 3 Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 

ta. Stephen Nunzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


tN Govt, 1957, LL.B. 1960, George Washington University 
Mg wick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Re Del M, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 
ON monte Offner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
t he. 9, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1952, Cornell University 
Nu, "'erfield Oppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the 
MN nd Law Center 
uU 1953 M.A. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; 
Oe, ' George Washington University 
IN 19s Bene Park, Professor of Law 
1 » S.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
DN 1963 Ich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
m Wn yelin College; LL.B. 1967, George Washington University; LL.M. 1969 
id b; ni i 


a Ping Versity 
Na 1943, 4 Professorial Lecturer in Law 
iquilian P. B. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 
|i, 8 eek, Professor of Law 
lversity of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 


Ute Few Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 
A 1945. ve Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

IN CO d of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 

M. 1947, cundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

tea; Phy niversity of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia 
d infre * 1966, American University 

rap, ed Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Environmental Law 


Agg 1960, pa, 

W Robin eieh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University, Newark 

Ny 0, Ree’ Jr., Professor of Law 

sty" Harve College; J.D, 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 
Mt Teo Otberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

t Phil » University; LL.B. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 

hi 980, vb Rothschild, Professor of Law 

mu ‘versity of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard 


\ ich 
9, gl Francis R 


tye pi St Joseon > Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
iN Strict of "ond College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown University; 
M Gray Schaf "mbia Court of General Sessions 

IN 4, ILE affer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 

7, Yale University 


ion sci 
) r 
kN Wo, utile, Professor of Law 
|^ qw Ora 2, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 
He 5, s Schwart, / 
n ’ Santo "rdi Associate Professor of Law 
a ide] niversity; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
hiig’ Universit Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
N ot issons ot Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; LL.M. 1970, | 
Kn! Scie.” Columbia 
N sh LLB. Ton, Professor of Law 
A bs! Seige] andy of Pittsburgh 
E. , Nociate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ew York University; LL.M. 1960, Georgetown University 
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David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 1969, y 
B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 
University 

George Walter Shelhorse, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1951, George Washington University 

Ronnie Shorenstein, Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 

John Silard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1952, Columbia University 

Eric Scott Sirulnik, Visiting Associate Professor oj Law; Dir 
Community Legal Clinic M 1970 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LLM 
Washington University 

Dudley Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LL.B. 1940, George Washington University 

John William Snow, Professorial Lecturer in Law 4 
B.A. 1962, University of Toledo; Ph.D. 1965, University of Virginia; J.D. 19%), 
Washington University 

William Marvin Speiller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 2 
B.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 

Thomas Henry Stanton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in LaW sam, 
B.A. 1965, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1967, Yale University; ^"^ 
University 

James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law versit 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York Uni 1 

Alexander Louis Stevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 

Russell Bennett Stevenson, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
B.M.E. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1969, Harvard University 

Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1936, Brown University; LL.B. 1939, Harvard University 


1955, S.J.D. 


ector of the . 


Robert Max Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law n Uni 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washingt? 
Paul Ellsworth Treusch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.B. 1932, J.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
Thomas Alfred Troyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1955, Harvard University; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
Stefan Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law " universi f 


B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserv 


Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washin 
John Leslie White, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Wa 
Dudley Ridault Williams, Associate Professorial Lectur 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, Howard University 
Judy Lyons Wolf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law George" 
B.A. 1964, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; J.D. 1970, 
Murray Zweben, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law p. 195% 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1953, State University of New York at Albany; L 1 
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lh, X Ist year 


2d year 3dyear 4thyear Graduate 
321 359 40 
93 99 230 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


nd mày À 
sses: 
opið” 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review à 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial proce 


and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as apP [ 
Ls 4 1 ap! 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, W#* 
the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: p 
: = ing 
Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learn j 


and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 
ommitted to P t ori 


Whereas, The George Washington University is € gh F 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the « a 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining , pard} 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in (' 


violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; washin 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George „ds they 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University & P aging" 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators afe t or pl 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury tO person ity i 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary niversity Í 
this body affirms the authority of the President, Or other Un! poss 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, P pe Uf! 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee z 
Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are peer sus} o 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropri | enfo 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of suc secuti gy 
personnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, ane © « grial 
violators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an apP 
as soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. E 
rd of Trustee? 


The following was approved by the University’s Boa { 

19, 1968: univers oy 
^ ni 

Any student suspended from The George Washington ful ig 


grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and 5» Student 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee p 
The George Washington University as soon after order 
ticably possible. P] 
P omn ffo 

* The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. Affairs aff now 


+ The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student 
Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 
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ollow; 
Proved by ns resolution, 


U submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
e 


niversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
- 
Lonmin ed that The Ge 
E Pini to freedom of 
tivities mment Organization 
ident, 3t designated place 
!à Nts Who m. , 
We May 


orge Washington University: affirms its traditional 
expression (a) by continuing to permit business 
s which are recruiting employees to conduct their 
s on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
h Ver, that Wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 

fec iter in rh Protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt 
m^ Univ : IS activities. 
Jb Ey affirms its place as 
‘tings share that guests invited to 
Ve po âll have the right to 
Mideg sedom of stude 

, however. th 


Te 
MT 
yh 


a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
nts to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
at that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 


ni . . * 

it ity distinguishes 

the poses the former 
t T às à idge 

be its Object, pre 

follow 


y i 
| LN "E was "pproved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
RS 


ree ashington University is Opposed to discrimination b 
EN ln campus’ Sex, or national origin. 
ig Can Organizations in the past. 
ye Ms recognized or supported by 
i ance of nondiscrimin 
Aan, adequate by relevant 


f 
U 
n: between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 


as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 
ment of the freedoms of the individuals who 


| 

ib: 

| 
N 
M 


ased on 
Such discrimination may have ap- 
In the future, however, no organi- 
the University unless it provides 
ation in membership practices and in in- 
committees and officers of the University. 


ing 
: was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


i X» : à db 
ka whi lY cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
j "he ich proscri ^ F * ^ ^ 
n Of th Tibe Possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
j a e academi . jer " ° 
j j, May include mic community should know that administrative action, 
i Nr or Sus : dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
jd Prot, Pension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
* Interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Ny, ard of 

0 contin US tees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
a © to implement this policy. 
b, mi, Roattion, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
AN "Solved Å Of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


yr : 
j è OF the U Y the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 


a . * . ; i 
wma i (including as members of the University all persons 
ho en nection with the University) 


Ming Sages j 
x um. Or In conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
Wy p 
AN Sity | Utreaso, 
SU to Danny obstructs free access to members or guests of the 
ley *rsity buildings, or 
Y 18, 1973, 


i 
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(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or " "i 
(d) who damages University property or injures members OT gues 
University, : i LA 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University; m 

lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the 

for the government of its members. ssal 000 
In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismis* a? 

disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premis, y 

resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the a 

University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 

| 


NO 


^ 


now 
ee ered 3 airs are 
* The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Aff 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals. 


dishonesty, 42 


^" 
hee Status of the University, 85 
Ateide v Work | load, 38 : 
Agi! tigarance, 46 
nij; Pon, » University, 85 

Tegu] ative law —ecor 

G tion. nomic 

ur 

Lys s 32, 56, 5g «o 
nni, Pec ‘ialization, 20 
que » Officers of, 87 


i, 26 ne lega] education students, 


Mm 10-11, 28 


mdoctora] Programs, 28, 29 
eh 28.29 foreign institutions, 


Se ool, 10-11, 28 


Stud ents, 25 
|] 


Vleck A Appellate, 9. 18 
sp "x of Studies, 38 
iit ree 0 examination. 48 

» 8, E 19 Council, law 


ly 5 entering fall 1972.73 


wy; U 
: tay Me ties of the 
9Politan Area, Inc., 


Admissions, Office of, 9 
Advanced standing, J.D. degree, 12 
Advoc ate, 9 
Alumni association, 82-83 
Alumni office, 82 
Appellate Case Club, Van Vleck, 9, 18 
Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 96-98 
Application: 
For admission, 28-29 
For graduation, 42 
Assistantships, research, 35 
Attendance, 38 
Awards, 37 


re neuen law student association, 
18 


Bocni of Trustees, 85-87 


Buildings of the National Law Center, 
9-10 


Consumer protection center, 8,9 
Continuing legal education, 25-26 
Continuous registration, 31, 41 
Corporation law: 
Courses, 51, 52, 53, 60-61 
LL.M. specialization, 20 
Course offerings, time of, 27, 48 
Courses in other departments of the 
University, 21, 38 
Courses, numbering of, 48-49 
Courses of instruction, 48-79 
Advanced, 58—79 
For J.D. candidates: 
Elective, 50-58 
Required, 49-50 
Credit hours, 48 
Credit/no credit option, 39-40 
Credit, summer school, 41 
Curriculum, J.D., 15-16 


“te 
"2a " 
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D 1 í B | 


Delta Theta Phi, 18 


| Day classes, 27, 48 


Day division, 15, 27 Dishonesty, academic, 42... 449 
D.C. law students in court program, 54 Dismissal of students, 4 1, PA 
| Degree requirements: Dissertation, S.J.D., 22-23 d gea 
| Foreign students, 25 Doctor of Juridical Science a 

J.D. program, 15-17 19, 20, 22-23, 23-25 


LL.M. program, 21 Dormitories, 44 
| M.Comp.L. programs, 25 
| | S.J.D. program, 22-23 


| | E E | 


ELS, 18 Environmental law: 
Emeriti, Faculty, 89 Courses, 56, 68-69 20 
Employment, student, 46 LL.M. specialization, 
English, test, as a foreign language, 24 Program, 80 
Entering classes, J.D. program, 15 Society, 18 
Entrance requirements: Evening classes, 27, 48 
| J.D. program, 10-11, 24 Evening division, 16, 4 | 
| LL.M. program, 20, 24 Examinations, 27, 39», of, ? 4$ 
| | M.Comp.L. programs, 24 Research paper in lieu 
| S.J.D. program, 22, 24-25 Take-home, 48  , d 
| | Exclusion and probation for " 
\ | scholarship, 40-41 
| F 
| | n BARE ETA OE — Aq 37 
| | Faculty, 89-94 Financial aid, 33, 34 32-34 
| i Fees, 31-32 Financial regulations, fob 
Food service rates, 44—45 Food service, 4 E: pror 
i | Payment of, 32-33 Foreign students, deg 
|| Residence hall rates, 44 23-25 8 
| Fellowships, 36-37 Fraternities, law, ! 
I | | 
| p P 
| I| open gar REA IEE ue 
| i Geographical distribution of 1972-73 Grades, 40 ional 
| | entering students, 12 Graduate and Ww d 
W | George Washington Law Association, Financial A! ther de 
i | 82-83 Graduate courses 1n | 
| ll: George Washington Law Review, 9, 17, 21 s 
| | 51 Graduation: 
| i} | Government contracts program, 9, 80 Fees, 31 42 
| i | Government procurement law: Requirements, 
| Courses, 61-62 | 
LL.M. specialization, 20 } 
| 
| I 
| OMEN SS 
| : stg ees TEES C0 $, 
Health service, student, 45—46 Honorary T E 
History of the National Law Center, 7-8 Honors, 17; 7 uction 21 
History of the University, 84-85 Hours of instr : 
| Housing, 44; ^" 
| 


atry, and 
7, 9, 80 
lay en S 11 Which 1972-73 entering 
litrsoe zo earned degrees 13. 19 
ce, heal ànd accident, 46 


m. c 


lico E. 
; Burn D 
Joint luris s am Lib 
Pogram, 19 or 


rary, 9-10 
aster’s degree 


ization, 20 
" r fo 
Ur, erty; 
Uh 6-64 


ling, Spe 
te test fo i 
and reign students, 24 


: SOrOrities. 18 
’ PSyChi. 
Coy tatry a : 
s and c : E 
S68, crim TT 
VM 6466 inology: 


Center, 9 


International law: 
Courses, 50-51, 71-74 
LL.M. specialization, 20 
Program, 81 
Society, 18 

International Law and Economics, 
Journal of, 9, 17, 52 


Journal of International Law and 
Economics, 9, 17, 52 


Juris Doctor program, 10-19 


Law School Admission Test, 10—11, 28 
Law School Data Assembly Service, 28 
Law, science, and technology: 
Courses, 67 
LL.M. specialization, 20 
Program, 81 
Law students civil rights research 
council, 8, 9, 19 
Legal aid bureau, 8, 9, 54-55 
Legal education, continuing, 25-26 
Library, 9-10 
Officers, 87 
Loan funds, 33, 36 
Location of the National Law Center, 
8-9 
Location of the University, 85 
Lost and found, 43 


Master's/Juris Doctor degree, joint 
program, 19 

Master's thesis, 21, 79 

Military leave, 42 

Moot court competition, 9, 18, 54 

Munson Hall apartments, 45 


New York Bar Examination, 28 
Numbering of courses, 4849 


Order of the Coif, 17 
Organizations, Law Center, 18-19 
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P 


Paper, or examination, choice of, 48 
Patent and trade regulation law: 
Courses, 52, 55-56, 69—71 

LL.M. specialization, 20 
Patent law club, 19 
Patent law program, 81 
Phi Alpha Delta, 18 
Phi Delta Phi, 18 
Placement office, 9, 46 
Placement service, 46 
Poverty, law and: 

Courses, 63—64 

LL.M. specialization, 20 


R 


Readmission, 29 

Readmitted student, 30 

Refunds, 33-34 

Registration, 29-30 
Summary of, fall semester, 1972-73, 

95 

Regulations, 38-43 
Financial, 32-34 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 42-43 


s 


Scholarship, 16, 21, 25 

Scholarships, 35-36, 36-37 

Sororities, law, 18 

Special programs in research and 
instruction, 80-81 

Staff of instruction, 89-94 

Stockton Hall, 9 

Student bar association, 9, 19 

Student employment, 46 

Student enrollment, 27 


T 
Take-home examination, 48 
Tax law association, 19 


Taxation: 
Courses, 53, 55, 74—76 
LL.M. specialization, 20 
Tests: 


English as a foreign language, 24 
Law school admission, 10-11, 28 
Thesis, Master's, 21, 79 
Time of course offerings, 27, 48 


Pre-Law Handbook, 28 | 
Prizes, 37 

Probation, 40—41 | 
Problem assignments, 48 73, 12 
Profile of entering class, ! T» | 
Programs, right to change, n^ 
Projected tuition and fee increase | 
Property responsibility, 43 
Provisional student, 23 | 
Public defender project, 

Publications, 17 | 


E 


Research and instruction, special 

rograms in, 80-81 1 
ZA assistantships, 35, 36-4 
Research paper, 39, 48... 37 
Research study opportunities: " 
Residence halls, 44 31,25 ^ 
Residence requirements, 17,* 
Rules, right to change 


Fz i 5.46 4 
Student health services M of, pA | 
Student information, rele 
Student services, 4 g, 54 | 
, 8 2” esteh 
Students-in-court programe y sene 
Summary of registration, ^ | 
1972-73, 95 a 
Summer school credit, 
Summer term, 27-28 


Suspension, 4 2, 96-98 


24, 2 
Transcri of record, ut 
Transcripts d division 


Transfer from day 


E heb 
Trial Practice Cour gl | 
Trustees, Board 0 8: 
Tuition: | 
Deposit, 12, 3! 
Fees, 31 Went 3 


Projected incre: 
Refund of, 3 


d Students, 25, 29 


4 Academic status of, 85 
jecteg ; er Fee, 31 
versi e Increase, 32 


University—history, location, and 
organization, 84-85 
Urban legal studies: 


Courses, 55, 62, 63, 63-64, 65, 68, 75, 
Omputer ( enter, 44 76-77 


LL.M. specialization, 20 
U.S. attorney assistance program, 8 


Veterans education, 46 


Writing assignments, 48 
e, 19 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 
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tte j MAN COLLEGE OF AR 
‘helo. ris In General Stu 
Y of ot General Studies 


“len, 


TS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
dies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
E eral St (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
ence in E in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of 
Velo» “eodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
iere: “science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 
Ceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

ts AR SCHOOL oF 
lg Speci 
Ster o 


4 “aster of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and 
llosophy (Ph.D.) 

4 OF 

(lor MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
icine rence in Allied Health Science (B.S. in A.H.S.), and Doctor of 


N 
[ AL LAW ec 
mper CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
ice) e Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
"tg ^9mp.L.( Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
ier OF ENGINE p um a 
NU (Bg TERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
tu achel (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
he, Engineers Of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Mas- 
Sr of ci ing Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), and 
h ence (D.Se,) 
(ga OF ED 
ĝi UCA TN , ‘ i ‘ 
I te in pr TION; Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed. ), Bachelor 


A Eq ysica] Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education 


hand p ster of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist 
h L 9ctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Wy: OF G 

i “RN MENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
UN Bachelor PA) Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
i Aq Arts in Q rlence in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
KA Ministratio "overnment (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health 
Pii. üster 3 MEA. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration 
M Tat n (N ublic Administration ( M.P. ^.), Master of Science in 
Minig € in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. 


itra. Reg pi, —— s 
Ma Tation S. lan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care 
w ^angp "lad.Cert, in H C. A y. 


~ Oct A Doctor of Business Administration 
PC PU Or of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 

BLic 
Aj Ant (Ma AND INTERNATIONAI 


AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Mas- 


A, 7 " ^ ^ " 
), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in 
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of Engineering and Applied Science 


y Taduate Study 
4) Special Progr; ims 
ü Administration 
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«4 Applied Sci 


Study and Courses of Instruction 
lence Courses 


ivil, Mechanical, and Environmental E ngineering 
N ivil E ngineering—U ndergraduate Study 
^ Mechanica] E ngineering—Undergraduate Study 
b laduate Study 
1 sivil E ngineering Courses 
, chanical E ngineering Courses 
! 


“gineering Science Courses 
h Electric. 


"ngineering and C omputer Science 

K Bieron Study 
h Taduate Study 
ty —— E ngineering Courses 
i; En mputer Science Courses 
R MBineering Administration 
à Perations esearch 

“quire 


> C - ffered b 
d Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula Offerec 
ly Genera Slumbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Kk n. ‘formation 
Stration 
M OR 
Y E nd Financial Regulations 
Pracia] Aid 
i Nes 


4 ĉBulations 
' Co Ons 
Un; Sortiy 


y 


m itan Are c. 
hi 9f Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, In 
lVer 

The sity 


Computer Center 
Thek Peech and Hearing Clinic 
Vetera Reading Center 
Alum ans Eq ducation 


N Life SSOCiations 


Hi. versity 
Me) Un; and Organization 
o RA | Libraries 
hte Trustees 
/ Adminstton In- 
| ioo Engineering and Applied Science Faculty and Staff of 
[ lon 
engin 


X Recently Established Regulations 


1973 
June 11 


June 12 
July 4 
July 18 
July 19 
July 20 
July 30 
August 24 


1973 


August 31 
September 4 
September 5 

September 6—8 


September 8-9 
September 10 
November 20 
November 21 
November 26 

December 3 
December 6 
December 12-21 


1974 


January 8-9 
January 10-12 


January 14 
February 18 
March 9 
March 18 
March 19 

April 5 

April 19 

April 25-May 4 
May 5 


NL 
THE CALENDAR 1973 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
eck d 
Registration for first 5 week session and 7-V 
Monday 

First 5-week session and 7-week 
Holiday Wednesday 

First 5-week session ends Wednesday sday 
Registration for second 5.week session The ’ 
Second 5-week session classes begin Frida) 
Seven-week courses end Monday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 


: yes 
courses beg ; 


FALL SEMESTER NN. 


Orientation for students from foreign creda) 
Placement tests for entering students 
Advising for all students Wednesday . ring 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engine? (f 
Saturday x eas pat r 
Application for February graduation du 
istration 

Activities for new stude 
Classes begin Monday 
D.Sc. dissertations of February € 
Thanksgiving recess begins after las y 
Classes resume Monday : due 
Master's theses of February candidates 
Last day of fall-semester classes ^ iday 
Examination period W ednesday-FT' 


ru 


; Sunday 
nts Saturday Su ; 


SPRING SEMESTER 
sdo) i 
Tuesday Were rw 


Advising for all students— jl Engineet™ j 


Registration—Tompkins Ha (n 
Saturday . a due as part 1 
Application for May graduation u 

tion 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) MA saturday 
Spring recess begins after last class 
Classes resume Monday > u 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidat? r* 
Master's theses of May candidates | iday 
Last day of spring-semester c ct 
Examination period 7 hursday-54 


Commencement Sunday 


* This calendar is subject to change 
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AL « 
* L PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


i Schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
Meters ce 1884, and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 
'erees. Its prime objective is to educate the student 
' the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
wth it is attainment of our many national objectives. In these changing 
mo. necessary to search for quality. Students and faculty have the Op- 

assisting in the pl 


Xan, planning and implementation of educational pro- 
ni ; i à; ; i 
le , agd is made periodically of the School's objectives and how | [I 
Ot > ry , ; : 1 
lose established by the H ngineering Council for Professional De- | 


6) (ECPD), 


E l Emphasis includes such items as the student's basi and | | 
e : x | 
l 3 of educ ation and his role in present and future society | 
ata Ogue des 7, , ! fo | | 
UM escribes the programs and requirements for undergraduate j 
e d 


Study in the E hool 
mation on the 


hstit 
u j , 
bop le for Acoustics and Flight Sciences (JIAFS) 
er ' | 
ative Education Program in Engineering provides the under- Na 
elneering Student with the or : he E ee ee 
udent with the Opportunity to obtain an enduring joun- 


of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 


Cooperative Education Program in Engine ering and | 


gine 'ring 
*Xperio "nce 
ill he elp 


education by combining academic learning with practical, 
in the student's chosen 


l| of engineering. The student's | 
Y Was cy him pay for a major part of the cost of his education. 2 
le Sc. €ated by the joint efforts of the NASA-Langley Research Center 
‘00! of Engineering « ind Applied Science. The education and 
munities offer 1 } r atop , L y^ l id ie SE CO E | 
Shingron t ered in the program combine the academic resources of | 
niversity and the professional research resources and 

SA- Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate stu- 
Choo s in researc h, development, design, and teaching. 
thy) com ""eineering and Applied Science is a professional s hool in 
lags Nt o of Prised of eight de gree-granting schools and colleges. The 
d nation's capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 
Con ! of the student. The metropolitan Washington area con- 
argest concentration of research and development in the 


engineering component of this ac tivity is similarly 


eve 


employment opportunities to students after graduation. 
eing School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 
ttan à @ small school, it recognizes the individual as the single 
"hd o ement in the educational process. The student body, under- 


ad, 
emen; tate, has a primary interest in design, research, development, | 
in : 
D St hori scientific and engineering activities. Many alumni of 
cc " ; ^ 
ht, €ssfully engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 


+»? Over 
Li 
Philos, tment, and education. 


yo , “ ; 
ity. f the School, which might be summarized as “education 


he chang onformity,” has through the years reflected the many subtle | 
; ht "sl In the engineering profession i 
NM elar; e School and I look forward to providing a closer and 
| ‘itate to mip with you. If you need additional information, please | 
upon the De partment Chairmen or me. i 
4 
HAROLD LIEBOWITZ | h 


Dean 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


THE MEANING OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING IS A BROAD PROFESSION. Its res ibiliti nd activities s 
ING NG Ss : s responsibilities à 
into every aspect of industry and research, and into many fie d jems P n 
and the arts. Engineers have faced and continue to face Pr lud 
production and distribution of all types of manufactured Pr 
the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical processes, ons y 
and of plants in which such products are made; in the design a” rs and ? | 
of an infinite variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbo ic wp 
in aircraft design and construction, including complicated electron gosp 
for control, guidance, and communication; in the operation o iv indt " 
systems; in the wide spectrum of activities existing in the autom. go p^ 
in the missile and space programs; in the generation and tr i 
in the modern phases of communication; in the control O! ents "i 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the 
ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applications 1$ far in 
it does indicate, however, that engineering is a broad profession 
are many specialists. 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE import 
» it i$! i 
In any discussion of "engineering and applied science, i Thi pr ug 
emphasize the distinction between engineering and scie scien! "t. 
Scientific Advisory Committee points out that the engineer js 0 cg 
play an important role on a team. "The scientist is one em has te o 
the boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engin aware Jd 
combining the knowledge of science with his knowledge an society to ig 
needs and limitations of human beings and of à human ave noo i 
and create things for human use. . . . While scientists ‘ple 109^ cupi 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created lives, 9 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily HY*^ 
living, and our national defense." 


8 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 9 


T of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 

à Dowledge as a service to society, financial material, human resources, 

Bun. needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, with 

Inowled., Operating a dynamic society. He must consider not only whether 

Be that exists will enable him to create a workable product, but 

Erie, te product can be built, who will use it, and how such use will af- 
‘vironment in which it will operate. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
m "à Concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. En- 
L term is used in this catalogue and as it is commonly understood 
techno » refers to the person who makes use of the advances of science 
UN By in an economically feasible manner for the benefit of society. 
Micula i. I5 complex and challenging. Although the content of engineering 
, vin Certainly scientific, the engineer has not lost his sense of purpose 
lle e E an intellectual agent in the practical world. This responsibility 
RM Š per arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering for 
Ve. à SOciety as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
“ay y o ology has radically rearranged human life in our time. There are 
w Of m lieve that, although the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
a hae dical and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
TT * been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 
i à modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 
DERIN 


idly : 
l atura ânging and advancing engineering activity requires an education for 
Yami. 2 on fundamental principles of science useful in applications 
hi 8 no sun anced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 
NS faced Stitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
hy Otan, E ithout question, achievement in particular courses of study 
TN ki qually important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
Ws in gn of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
be Ve ig the light of all available information. The attainment of this 
Of t asis for undergraduate education. The undergraduate pro- 
R nol of Engineering and Applied Science is subjected to periodic 
t," Curri *PPraisal by the faculty. 
"te bac: à of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
E Principle. -to assist the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
Ming. SPPlied science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
te uten Which future practice will be based and that he receive an 
EN through - On that meaningful junction between theory and practice 
"luni leg 9ut his professional life he can follow the many interests and 
oua at may develop. 
not be assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 


G EDUCATION AND THE STUDENT 


* 


` hy, * stu Y of engi ari 2 A eser 32 = : 
ey gineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi 

^ Science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 

W No s ?Ut in any of these areas, even though the prospective stu- 

bjeg Chieved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely interested 

> e can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mod- 


, educa A 
Kho] rs tion 
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W. 
ability and who are interested and 
a rich and varie ; , 
It is difficult to m 


jtud? 
onstrated an aput. uf 


erately well-endowed with mental 
work will find in engineering and applied science 
study which can lead to satisfaction and success. 
eralizations in this area, but if a student has dem en 
and English, he will probably find the work hae 
and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying an S "T 
Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work har 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the "^ 
1 and science and their appli 
' an education. It €^ y 


mathematics, science, 


manage further study in mathematics 


engineering. No school or college can "give' 
The George Washington | 


the opportunity to “get” an education. hich 

School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small school W the 

an opportunity for close liaison with faculty members, as WE". b 
z izations 


tunity to participate in matters of student concern in organiza 


ing on the magazine, and through other student activities. 


‘onal 
: : . education? 
nizes the individual as the most important element in the educ 


Hp 


IE Te 
wp SCHOOL OF ENGINEERIN 
b A 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


coup was 
niversitv and : 
á : University e 
fic School of Penge Streets, N.W. oe 
an Scientific Sc . 5th an c Presi 

EL ilding then at a coran, Trustee and offered 
*h e University Builc "iliam W. Corcor: nó courses were « of 
XQ Was n. *d in honor of Willi: and evening f Bachelor 
Ui named in he 1888. Day ar bi déseds In The 
tg?" Poration from 1869 ^ logy tid bed to 4 ‘ne Engineer. om 
N Sci Technolog 2g ’ n> tar "ng 

"ratu and ach Fiat ——— 'gree candidacy in 
Engineer, pec a women for deg 

Ww * first to acc 
‘ting as among the firs 


ny ' 9Clence. 
$, Ci ER- 


Studies. and 
» Studies, a 
' Graduate St d 
us of Grad : ts an 
scientific School, the due RES of Ar 
w . * Corcoran Scienti - ed into a single Pi 
tny, Mbia ollege were merg ate: ineering being 
Be were ie graduate Engineering : 
: neering ees were made g ollege of En; e colleges 
Tw i Engineering degrees w The Washington € "mo nata m ma 
; trative Changes led to | semi-independen The College pro tare 
iyo as one Mte — Board of d and It sin 
KM Mversit y. each with its ow degrees in aen: iloba od EN 
i P ate E Ae. E - 
to undergraduate is changed to the ¢ the student a : sis 
ame * College was ch: evised to give ice. Emphasis 
Mech x name of the ( > Ti 'ula were rev ised eering practice. sani 
Ua i$ and the curric lerlying engineeri ntific principles 2 
: r > in IUS en b: 
ing of the theory E indeed of v— à new problems 
» ) e i SC 
d € ve d by which he might f Engi- 
dent Could build an 2 ollege of Eng 
i : the Colleg 
Practice. i again in 1914 ea was dropped cm 
e è Sc as changed ag: Architecture was )wever, 
Of the School was c Engineering Arch engineering. Hc PEL 
later to the Schoo! ot E ited to the field of e nm which had c 
"o >C vf ) . , 
*Brees were v mium than pa te £^ to this day as 
WU "inciples rather as re 
Phasis upon Cure eem and wae iA 
g sinna 1 1 C 3 « Ge . Ap- 
it the Schoo] since 1903 w teen of the -— Engineering and Ap 
A 1969 | ‘Portant distinguishing ES ne the School'o £ 
Mi The name of the School became 
EN 
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ACADEMIC STATUS 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional e 

agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 97 o 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association T 

versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Exam han 
The curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and D 

Engineering are accredited by the Engineers' Council for Professional 

ment. 


Undergraduate Study a 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation or 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it mà 
future. igui 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continui 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that en 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional grow uctive ag 
uate, when he receives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for e 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include $ 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop 
understanding and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. dent 
Admission to the engineering program indicates that the stu 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity to meet the H 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either i follow 
response to the demands made on him or the program he shot sen des 
his most effective development, the undergraduate program 
to offer a variety of experiences through which the student may 
best path to maturity and growth in educational development. res of the 
The School is a place for learning; for experiencing 8 ye 
and of the hands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploratio i. in 
ing his undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen 57 sgt- 
and his talent for creative activity, through liberal use of roje 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive 
in the appraisal of student achievements, than the rote rec! 
To provide the undergraduate engineering student with mbininE 
obtain an enduring foundation in engineering education by er“ 
learning with relevant, real-world employment which oe of En: 
hand experience in his chosen field of engineering, the Sch in EO i 
and Applied Science has a Cooperative Education Program 
which arrangements have been made with leading industria a! 
organizations for student employment at prevailing salary Provide 
made to place the student in positions of employment t at P ans: 
sible engineering experience consistent with his career P um 
periods provide the student with income that may enable 


L 
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i on, as V 
Entering freshmen, a 
1 work 1s 
ative 


major portion of his tuition and other expenses. 
transfer students from community colleges whose completec 
to requirements in this program, can be admitted to the Cooper 
Program in Engineering. 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
society" 
The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and X W 
disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. In the selection Prig: 
is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, Or national "P th 
Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifyinE ipe 
student will take in his progress toward professional competence 1 the ™ 
ing, and indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at w 
mum preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successful y ic Ww? 
The applicant must be of good character and must hav 
ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


e an ac? 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION "m. 

tang Of UC 
An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of Admission: our 
versity an application blank which he must fill out completely 


the $10* application fee. 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 
nd cann? 


Records presented become the property of the University 8 
turned. 


FRESHMAN ADMISSION 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from à T 
showing at least fifteen unitst; ou e a 
2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared " i 
lege work; . Board a 
3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination ent Tesh p of 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achiever” vd 
Level I (Standard) or Level Il (Intensive) Mathematics 9 "S 
ferred. | circum TL. 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusua School: yh! 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the i 
prescribe admission tests. e must p. 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entran? o ge! tl 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in d in om 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, aP M 
; PE was 
* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to. Geor o vt 
sity. The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmissit has not 
a degree program at the time of his last registration at this University 
at another institution. ubject, including in 


t A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school $ 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


lay 
Sage Or histo 
| ce requirem 
| À hin Comme 


| Sch 
| for Colle oo] 


TY. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
ent but may be counted as an elective unit. 

nded that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
Course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 
a py 'athematics, 

| “Admin ‘cant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Office 
"Pether X the academic record of his first seven terms in secondary school, 
| This infor ith a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. 
è ttan arg ation may be supplied on a form provided by the University or on 
| "Onis ip ey used by the secondary school provided all essential informa- 


Clude. 

| suant, 

| ng sitive Deficiency.—A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
kw, than : 


| e Ptable i two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen 
‘We to nits may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes 
| Abplicants * up his deficiencies. 
i early in no Wish to begin study in the fall semester should formulate 
Fw àppio,,; ~ Senior high school year. Although the University prefers to 
Rr plications submitted duri mf mester of the senior high school 
tm PPlications FEN Itted during the fall semester of the vor ig * o0 
i Wishin may be submitted until March 1. Students graduating at mid- 
hep Mber 1 9 egin study in the spring semester should apply no later than 
at Study ; Applications and all required credentials of students wishing to 
"eig 7 ' either the first or second term of the summer session must be 


Y lt c to March 1. 

i won 0 reveisions on most applications for the fall semester will require sub- 
a en afte > grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier decision 
ty a e September | to a student whose application becomes com- 

Coreg, pr ondary school record through the junior year and junior-year 
M 9vided these records clearly establish admissibility. 


Me missi 

wd the iu" Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students who have com- 
ts * T year in high school may be considered for admission if they 
iy ipa] Credentials and have the unqualified recommendation of their 


b or COuns | . e ^ " : 
; an, Selor. Inquiries should specifically mention the Early Admis- 


i E 

j N " STUDENTS 
Mis Ent) sho tom Other institutions (see page 21 for minimum residence 
| An fi the E Submit application and required credentials prior to Au- 
(| y m T sessin, “Mester, December 15 for the spring semester, May 1 for 
i n tr €ssions. 


e 

j Qt ej dent must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 

; ic © to return to the last previously attended institution in the 

re Plicant * seeks admission to this University. 

Nhe, dest “eg has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
Ay a legistrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions of the 

cord, even though credits were not earned. 


r 
| wh Sch , script Of his re 
d 


eti cs are not shown on the college transcript and if an appli- 
td 


“iy semester hours of acceptable work (C or better on aca- 
Accredited institution), he must request that his high school 
*amination Board Test scores be sent to the Office of 


te 
tte 
ee E 
a fy y "emm. 
= 2 
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iz : ta i a or 
Admissions. Applicants with “marginal records” of 30 semester hours "T. 
of work are requested to submit high school records and the College 
Examination Board Test scores. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


: Fore 
Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English Sn jate! 
Language (see below) must be received from all foreign applicant este! 
than March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring 5€ 


REQUIRED RECORDS " 
d direct! 

Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to sen ing subje" 

the Office of Admissions of the University official credentials listi corti 


studied, grades received, examinations taken, and degrees receive Jl colles 
copies of diplomas and certificates from secondary schools an * tion jn 
and universities attended are required. Records of state examin ive 
certificates are also needed. All records become the property 9 


and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST ost 
ired to take, 


Students whose native tongue is not English are requ i 
ble for mak cgo 


English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsi E 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, ted app. 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The comp? n "Li 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton aif 
vance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant entitles . 
sion. The test fee, which should be remitted with the application» p oriri 
student to have his test score sent to three different institutions: spiel 
for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitu it 
for admission to George Washington University «ae 8 d 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contain the co 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, # 
of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; 8 ci i 
blank. On the application for the test, the student ere jve 


scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George 


Washington, D.C. 20006. EP o 
If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions W! 
applicant by the Office of Admissions. 
o 
READMISSION ges 


reg. 
ersity who was - "t T. 


A student previously registered in the Univ jy for 

campus during the immediately preceding semester must app Le students ysl 
Final dates for applying are the same as those for "Trans was preg 
pages 15-16. If the student applies for a degree program 2 or pi 
registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended — hav e alt 
institutions during his absence from the University, he ee in citu sss? 
official transcripts sent to the Office of Admissions from, e dm 
tended before his application will be considered. Application 


tly effective: 


are considered on the basis of regulations curren 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


E ;PPlication fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 

hives ed In a degree program at the time of his last registration at this | 

tation at and who has not registered at another institution since his last regis- | | 
I5 University. 


Lu 
Moy DEPOSIT 
t ation of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be required of all 


ents including those readmitted. The deposit is credited toward 
' not refundable. 


Ware | 
ED STANDIN( | 

1 

Rep 

IT F 

: ÜR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS | 

med etan 4: i i 

eg in standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 

Mance ," approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory per- 

"inne M the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College 


Mlt of "Xamination Board. Advanced standing may also be granted as a 
Tipp, Satisfactory performance in the College-Level Examination Program 
Lang sh ITangement for the examinations is the responsibility of the appli- 
Mon Ould made with the College Board, Advanced Placement Exami- 
UA üicationa] Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
The act Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94707 
M Tes icant must request the examining service to submit the test papers 
Nin of 0 the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the | 
e Of gt Tormance on the examinaticn and the quality and content of the | | 
RON Udy completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending | 
Di Cn completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 
8 tem it that may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours, not more 
|. “ster Ours of which may be in any one examination area. | 
"s 


n M HIGHER INSTITUTIONS | 


by, ved Stang; ; 
wed for anding (see page 21 for minimum residence requirement) may be 
wg Ch 4 Successfully completed at an accredited institution of higher 
ha men oe Will be granted for transferred work only when it meets the | 

Cor hin the degree sought at this University. Only work of passing | 

Bher) will be considered for transfer. | 
It p 
RO | 

MS M TECHNICAL INSTITUTES | 
inating May be granted for work successfully completed at tech- 
Vg, Pase ` edit will be granted for transferred work only when the ap- | 


‘hy Xa. " Successfully the required validation examination. Arrangement 
Ho In ton Should be made with the appropriate Department of the 
‘il be event, no more than 30 semester hours of credit for technical 
P instig ated in transfer for those who graduated from a two-year 


yay be e. maximum of 60 semester hours of credit for technical |. 
| wl institu te in transfer for those who graduated from a four-year 1 
e 4 


x : C IIT 
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SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be © in 
ered for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of EPS og 
and Applied Science. Veterans should submit to the Office of A scit 
photostatic copies of their service school records, indicating course "m. 
fully completed with sufficient identification of the course to locate ! 

Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces: 

CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


(USAFI) 


er 
E A : : e coll 
Credit is assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Institut 


level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. | 


REGULATIONS 

. j 1 2 — » stated 0n 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES aré stat 
135-41; other University regulations, on pages 145-50. 


ATTENDANCE av 
i! o reted and f W 
A student may not attend classes until registration 1$ compie Re y 


^ : jstere?- 
are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he 1s regist 0 


attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any co " 
absence. 

A student suspended for any reason may not atten 3 
of suspension. in which y 

The student is expected to attend every meeting of the cours’ dent t 
is registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. excused ey 
responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be cuses f s 
provision will be made for him to make up the work missec "T 
sences from examinations which have been announced in "p cour" 
tained only by written application to the instructor in charge 9 


d classes during 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 3 for ® 
tef ye 


A i regis 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation ^ pours pi 
more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more tha m 


‘ o 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester ission, il 


i i i , m 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean $ a after T? oi " 
A student previously unemployed who accepts employnr. schedule 

must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that h! 

adjusted if necessary. 

ADVISORY SYSTEM cost se 
r , : : es 8 " 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science encoun hi igned "t. 

student relationship. Every entering undergraduate studen ess W 


At Bint PAE e yr 
nent faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself i: of A d 
cipline. Faculty advisers counsel students on their pr formance 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic P' 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


v development, and extracurricular activity as part of the educational proc- 
poMdviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty action. 
"tistratig must obtain their advisers' approval of programs of study prior to 
le tat n. Until à student has completed the work required for the degree 
WE den “Onsult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an adviser may 
ier the d student entry into any course or activity to which he is entitled 

tty Tegulations of the School, 
M stry ents are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers 
be De, lors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult with 
thy ' "épartment Chairman, and advisers concerning any student prob- 


R 

ip culty advise 

i Piciples o 
ly for a stud 


LN 
i 


Mu. 1 

heo; arship requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Requirements," 
y. "Aug, 

Vu th, Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis- 
ye pu ose Of each semester. 

i in Owing grading systems is used: A, Excellent: B, Good; C, Average; 
unis F, Failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 
ia ‘kd 9r the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) is recorded. 

|i ude ption of the instructor, the grade of 7 (Incomplete) may be recorded 
jy Durs Ad Teasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of 
lip "son. "Pd if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons. 
Que se a be presented to the instructor before the last day of classes 
vie ene. er in which the course is given. The grade may be used only if 
| ictor Prior Performance and class attendance in the course have been 
y, tly iiA failure to complete the work of a course which is not satis- 
|," be iet to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 
Ne initiate F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, 
IN On p an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of I may 


TS discharge their counseling duties in accordance with the 
f their professional responsibility; however, the final respon- 
€nt’s action lies wholly with the student. 


Ivi ta E records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should nor- 
v inh briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually 
i be n nation or required paper) must be made up. The grade of J can- 


bere, n] Y reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent 
| ten Derm; Cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except 
Wilh. i Sion of the Dean's Council. 

by Ping ina dex - -Scholastic standing is computed in terms of the 
| Qu; E Obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
ly tlity "ester hours for which the student registered. 

k Points. mts are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, 
iit the "o Points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour 
iN nining "x registered. Courses marked W or I are not considered 
4 e index, except that courses marked / will be considered 
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satisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult 
structor and his adviser immediately. 
The advisor may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial stu 
pleted before the end of the current semester. (t 
Probation.—A full-time student (one taking 12 semester hours " "n 
whose quality-point index based on all courses attempted in his en, 
semester falls below 2.00 for that semester, or who receives bp 
more of F in one semester, will be placed on probation. A student put. 
less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and à ke 
rolled during the summer sessions is subject to probation or suspens «y gf 
basis of his record for 12 semester hours, rather than on his record doni 
semester. The probation period is for one semester for full-time $t 
the next 12 semester hours of study for part-time students. urses pid 
If a student earns a quality-point index of at least 2.00 in all co his i" 
during the period of probation and receives no grade of F during ! 
he is removed from probational status. ou 
If a student fails to achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all ý 
pleted during the probation period, he is continued on probation 
tional period of one semester or 12 semester hours of study. paint 
Upon being placed on probation, a student must undertake the si^ 
Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, and remedial W f follow ? 
i —— : ien is required. ‘O and? 
at the Counseling Center. A student on probation is requi :cman 9" 
program of study prescribed by his adviser and Department Chair 
not eligible to participate in student activities, during à E 
Suspension.—If a student receives two or more grades of F p 
bation period he will be suspended. If a student fails to achieve a suspe 
index of 2.00 in a second consecutive period of probation, he wi fails t0 ac 
A student who has been on probation for three periods and who E 
a quality-point index of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequ' 
will be suspended. 


dy to pe 0%” 


an 
ses ; n 


DEAN'S HONORS LIST yy 
ieveme™ de 
The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic aC adua y 


Dean’s Honors List, containing the names of candidates for un esquire 
grees whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following c ho 
1. The student must have completed a minimum of ! -- with ?? 
one semester with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher " jol 
than one grade of C. yalifyin’ " 

2. No grade below C may have been received during the d the sudes 

3. No disciplinary action may have been taken with respec d spring j^ i 

The Dean’s Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and $ potat 
ters and displayed in an appropriate public place in the Schoo the List. 
made on the student's record each time his name is included 1n 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH R unsatisl " 
y course gssig® $ d 


Any student whose written or spoken English in an n 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean the alar 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying i 

the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent 


n amount e re 
to a course 
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tion fan . 
tae 'S charged. Th 
P any such defici 


e granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
ency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


Ap 
UATION REQUIREMENTS 


Page 14 
8 for general requirements for graduation. 


i 

DENCE 

A nap: 

y imu 

"ork May be 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. Summer 

dy elsewh Counted. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to 
ere, the work of the final year must be completed in residence. 

P M 


obe : 

eligi 

WO Bible for graduation 
Mester of those technic 
I$ curriculum. 


à student must have a quality-point index of at 
al courses specified in the fifth through the eighth 


Mi 


Ih Din, 
S i Iction, A Bachelor's degree may be conferred “With Distinc- 
NE or p; CTetion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 
Ww è Stud ES On all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this 
hired f ust have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
c or the degree. 
byt the mA Bachelor’s degree may be conferred with “Special Hon- 
‘senior "SCretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the stu- 


\ or 
hia, t work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the follow- 


e Sty 
Der ent must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the 
V tenio airman re 


1 ear presenting his major field not later than the beginning 
Van! Student E | 
} idacy į Must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
«V ttudes approved. 
n RE least Will be awarded Special Honors unless he has a quality-point 
Niue eli ibi On all work taken at this institution. 

tion at E le for Special Honors a student must have completed at this 

ast one-half of the work required for the degree. 


h UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 
| M Yea 

ito dergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
^s, Cal ngi “signation of the major; for example, Bachelor of Science 
y, Prriog: neering), Students who are deficient in preparation require a 
RA Visione me Who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend 
Ww, Pto can complete the requirements in less time. 


‘yt Provi 9f the first four semesters (2 years) is common to all cur- 
lini © essential broad base of scientific principles and mathe- 
necessary for the professional courses of the last four semes- 
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ters, together with an appropriate background in the humanities and 
sciences (see below). T for * 
A minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify "4 
gree. However, students are encouraged to elect additional course pools ^ 
the required minimum to the extent that their interests and the Se 
ings permit. A 
Degrees are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineerin f 
chanical Engineering, and each field provides an area of concentra. d” 
puter Science. Students in Civil Engineering may also select an ? 
centration in Environmental Civil Engineering. his 
The student is assisted by his faculty adviser, who approves T. 
each semester prior to registration. For the guidance of the seminal 
adviser, every beginning student takes the School's placement exo " 
English, reading, algebra, and trigonometry and, if deficient I ^ 
areas, must take remedial work in the area of deficiency. 


é 


x 


j 


COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES p 
;4] scit 
The basic purpose of a program in the humanities and soci j 
engineering students is to assist the student in acquiring knowl ihe 9 
permit him to understand the social and humanistic elements 9 The 
present and to analyze the problems facing his society t ay- citt 
goal is to help the engineer have a better understanding © his 
appreciation of his role and responsibilities within it. ity ori dl | 

Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessi?’ ial sog 
ward technical subjects, his program in the humanities an ather ? 
should not emphasize technical aspects and skills, but sho Ae 
courses which can broaden his outlook. As a consequence, co ; angu? 
such as accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory 


s 1 ‘ : i ani À 
personnel administration should not be included in the WE je l 
sciences program. On the other hand, courses in areas sue hy; . | 
economics, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosop | 
ence, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate, „ssis 
Each engineering student is required to prepare, Wit p, social w) 
faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities a ur The * 4l 
explaining how his program meets the purpose stated â ust e? | 
program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours di 
by both his adviser and department chairman. 1 
| 
| 
Graduate Study peeo | 
| 

: ers gradua rig 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE ore m 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engin "m | 
and Doctor of Science. in un erg? 

; is eee a ; es | 

In its graduate programs, the School, as it d knowledP. 


adheres to the educational philosophy of increasing á princlP y s 
standing of the individual student by concentration chni 
application rather than by encyclopedic coverage of te 


GRADUATE STUDY 


hd need am is individuallv planned according to the student's prepa- 
Grad eds, 

> "Qüate " £ ~ ; > : 
Vies i Study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
Moi Which the & Po é ‘ 

val, the st e School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 
ive: Udent may select courses in other departments of instruction in 


ersity į L Ted» 
labi Y In order to serve specific needs or objectives, A complete list of 
{iting .* "lelds ang are 


tre ID the « as of concentration is included under each departmental 
"lo n Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction” section of this 
Pages 42-134). f 
THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 
le 


Studen p 
Ta, oats 
May be q Program may 


by esi provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
ne s 

i" Pro T. = to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 

i, Mer Onsists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and 


5 thesi 
LM dM (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
nt the PI 


; t 
e k i 
- of a gy, ident may elect an optional program without a thesis which 
is candi nimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All 
Mes are . : 
ly Udentg ales are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
May pa ? Whose undergr 


„Uon léquireg to take 
le ion 
~n the stude 


aduate study does not include necessary prerequi- 
more than the minimum semester hours required. 
T any pr dent is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
th Whi ? Prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 


ls Or t e n Student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 
Vs Advise, ter’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 
EN an the appropriate department chairman. 
ION 


ly: 
Iss] 

iw, On 
el lo gr 

. ad i à ' 
CA degree : toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
OG Work į Cognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
TN Record ; the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
t, Plican Ww “amination scores, and similar data. 


ae ade Scribe as significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 


ate Study 
rom a re 


* ti; ted 0 undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
te al, * ne nduate Student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
Nes ited n mh. be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
n ie Whi “T Of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
in METY i : I5 deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
T tige 4. Part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 

tAd Admi , admissions 


NL Tation . requirements for the degrees of Master of Engi- 
UN ltr ion “n and Master of Science in the Department of I ngineer- 
of 4 ent of X^ Pages 116, 119; for the degree of Master of Science in 
UN Aster o Perations Research, see page 126. Candidates for the de- 

im, Siene, "Cience in the Department of Electrical Engineering and 


E. ave satisfied specific undergraduate requirements, 
e are 


à of concentration. Students should consult the special 
i rams of the Department of Electrical E ngineering 


Prog 


les 
"a 

‘ tace "Y 

T Pc un» 

LA 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School 9 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonre m 100 
application fee of $25, to the Director of Engineering Admissions, ^^ ping 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, per 15 
D.C. 20006, no later than September 1 for the fall semester, Decem i for Ù 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, an Juos insti” 
second summer session, The applicant must request each educatio, 
tion attended since high school graduation to send an official transe i nt 
record directly to the Director of Engineering Admissions. If the aPP is 575 
a completed the Graduate Record Examination, he should request the a js 
be sent to the School. The applicant will be notified by mail lev uic P 
on his admission has been made. Foreign students are required 
Test of English as a Foreign Language (see page 16). 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate à 
directed to the Director of Engineering Admissions. 


" 
dmission sol 


TRANSFER CREDIT 


i Xa ot B) g 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of d re, 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program at ano ist v 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to ith the d 


ame Pet uv 
degree requirements in this School. However, the student "d for 9 
| proval of his adviser, petition to the appropriate department € 
| a transfer. 

| REGISTRATION " e 


ffi 
! A graduate student may register for classes when he presents an “neste 
of admission or his student identification card from the proving sessio! ug 
I registration is accepted for less than a semester or one, em not è Ag 
| | Concurrent registration in this School and in another institu jitan g 
ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington © n is om 
Inc., or another division of this University requires the ha (ot work 
| || the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credi 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of t r r, page ^ 
Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calen "i 
the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


| x 
MASTER'S THESIS „st subi sat 

| | 4 al m 
| In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate t use of mes 


| Lil ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make indepen e gradua A 
| M edge and discipline of thought acquired and develope?’ n field, ath otk | 


| À — : et a given Ie" 
| | | furnish objective evidence of constructive power In * s writing: ity gil j 
| I onstrate that he can communicate the results of his wor | resp nsibil! ou! 
HN suitable character for which the student has professiona ignific? P 
| ided no SIE "n 


| I considered, whether done on or off campus, prov! "T 
work is completed without faculty supervision. h candidate Mhe sa 

As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the eat 
to the appropriate department chairman 
office) his thesis area, approved by his f 


, pit 
(on the form obtain ust di 


aculty adviser. 
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les; : 

IS tit : 
hti, le to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the 
tesis a of the Semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration in 


the the entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice of | 


mb ey s 
Consult er Of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may 


Adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 
Simin 5 in final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
RN en Y the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
le st Ln thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
^ tlistrar De granted an additional semester and must pay the "Continu- 
nN” fee (see page 138) unless he is registered for course work. If 
th sion of f e thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for 
: time will be required and the student must reregister for thesis ! 
is for a repeated course. The over-all time limit for earn- 
by esi ina (see Pages 26-27) may not be exceeded. a 
Is i luc" 5 submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
inire jr ined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
pied, thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is ter- 
MNA pes of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of | 
à Panyin M available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 
se Uni CTawings, become the property of the University and are deposited | 
ibrary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made T 


en PAL 
Nih MASTERS PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 
ho. @PProval 
T esis 
Nate Co Hw Wh 
es, 


9f the department, a student may elect an optional program 
Ich consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved 


NM __MPRERENSIVE EXAMINATION 

Nc Kras his prescribed program, the candidate must pass a Master’s 
Pleg Xamination, to demonstrate substantial understanding of 

Up, Y be cc Od and their use in the area of his interest. This Examina- 

tj Maste,» en, oral, 


ie or both. A graduate student who fails any portion 
tes One = °mprehensive Examination on his first attempt may be ex- 
NS e time if approval is given by the appropriate Examining | 


; 1 the eva : ds è : 
ent’, LEM “vent of failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, 
uy vate status terminates. | 
4, NONs 


à tions 
M]. re , 
lion, Sarding Reg 


h lversity re 
{ Nc 


tha may Not ; 
P ' He t attend classe 


ISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages | | 
gulations, on pages 145—50. | | | 


te è May s until registration is completed and fees due i 
Nu ecteg - attend only those classes for which he is registered. A stu- | "n TW 
Y Dren, >, attend every meeting of the course in which he is regis- " 


to carry on the work required. A student may be dropped " 


TF 

- TX : 

tI 
uno 
f 
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i ; d 
from any course for undue absence. Excused absences must be à 
the instructor. | 
SCHOLARSHIP : | 
F. Fail; 


Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; asi". 
CR, Credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever à grade 1$ n al) 
the symbol 7 (Incomplete) or the s) mbol W (Authorized Withdraw | 
corded. "TT 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded p "A 
for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work 9 retort P 
and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons if the 
date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only siti 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course — Ma 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which 15 bet | 
torily explained to the instructor before the date when grades mus ins | 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presente to ga " | 
tor, he may initiate an appropriate grade change. Althoug ctor $ 
may remain on the.records for a maximum of one year, the ins d otk P 
normally set a much briefer period within which the uncomplet r an 
be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed by reregistering ich is not 
here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete W i 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an "has rece! 
A student may not repeat for credit a course in whic 
grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the depar” rse 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such a COUP. chait 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate dep 
For Master's work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for t w the igh 
credit for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who foll of wf 
without a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade 9 F, of Cg 
is required for graduation. Students who receive two grades » a 196 ga 
those registered prior to and in continuous residence vanrolimen! $e 
semester) three grades below B, are barred from further ent 
uate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted to gr ire 
who receive the grade of C in one or two courses are oa work ug 
tional course work to make up the minimum semester mee iden? 
grades of B (except those registered prior to and in continuo 
the 1967 fall semester). 


RESIDENCE 


i 
eH pops , or the eq" 
In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or t 


time study, must be completed in the School. 


TS 
TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMEN ; "n 


A full-time student in the Master's program is allowed ” the date "— 
calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from raduate eo 
graduate-student status registration in prerequisite or es 
part-time student in the Master's program is allowed à 
endar years. The time limit does not include amy pere status 
unclassified student before admission to graduate studen 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Nog 

base . a . 

Missio is any ‘specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 
bm required upon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 
Stude rements then prevailing. 

We. Who do r 


Matus L Praduate 


) x © Status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate | 
tD T conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by | 
THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM B 
Sch 
00 Lei A < X E 
Ady l of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced | 


ir^ and rae | 
ds. Ieseare ~ : 

Lm o Ewch leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program 
hi Ose fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipline 


h establish n 
CN ablished and for which the l niversity has or can arrange adequate 


N nl Program is designed to prepare the student for a career of crea- 
= 9Y providing ; 
* performance of research. It requires study of interrelated | 
as original research in the field of central interest. l | 
degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up l 
N Concentra, d fields of learning which supports the general area of 
ation—culminates in the qualifying examination. The second | 
investigation of a particular subject in a special field 
ich research findings in a written dissertation- -culmi- 
i Nal examination. " 


4 
wa Tes m research 
Sin the entation of st 


DOCTORAL STUDY l 


tory 

it Ty Master's degree from an accredited institution is required, to- 

hal Mally, Ptable Personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholar- 

liy ot ass, Sverage In graduate work is required. However, the mini- 
adm; Te automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, 


iss 
b sion standards. 


| 
"ctoral program. The applicant must arrange for | 
mi ary records (transcripts) to be forwarded to the Director of 
Ss ; ` ni I 
; Ons in sufficient time to permit assembly of complete rec- 


MN 
IT 
Ù app lon 


ter the above application deadlines as possible. | | i 
arr; : | 
arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted | 


s | | 

th ` One f bers of the institution from which he received his Mas- | | 
Sul ty ese, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. The | 
Wu dressed to the appropriate department chairman. | 

{ R RE 

Ne mu CEMENT "M 
Te ent Ed " hi 
fore “a Should Maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, M 

àve the 


capability of reading appropriate literature pub- t NM Si 


te 


3 t3 ZEE 
a a * Le a s t j 


f 
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! rif 

| I lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one y^ 

| language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission ith? 
reme 


qualifying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requi his 
st of hi 

0 

n uag? ^ 

a la $ sude" 


language other than Russian, he must obtain the approval fir 
adviser, then of his department chairman; permission to use 

than Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance tO 
field of interest. 


TOOL REQUIREMENT ait! 
A . vc ve uire 

In addition to the language requirement, an examination in a tool req 
(e.g., computer programming) may be established by the various | 


| STUDY FOR THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION " 


Upon admission to the first stage of the program, i.e. SU. ned 5 
fields culminating in the qualifying examination, the student is assig", te ge? 
ulty adviser who directs his studies.* The adviser approves appro es 
| of study to insure the student's breadth of knowledge and to supp? conte?! 
in his central field of interest, advises him concerning the scope an camini 
his fields of study, and guides him in preparing for the qualifying * dy ™ 
Programs of study are normally structured to include a major 
| two minor or supporting fields. a i 
| A minimum of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program soulad g 
uate level beyond Master's study is required. In many cases, ^ T4 
those in which the student undertakes a doctoral program in a fie 
that in which he obtained his Master's Degree, the program of $ 

30 semester hours. e y 
Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake ve dent 4 
full-time study on campus. In general, the adviser will re 
register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of course wo 

| except the summer sessions. 


TRANSFER OF CREDIT the 
leted with 


: insti? 
Up to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses Comp «edited se 
at another aC. ihi 


of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program ) M f this or) 
tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requireme nt chë og” 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and his ep admis ^ 


five years PT!O^ e dep oy 
Z some 
nsfer, yee a short! p 


Credit earned in courses completed more than 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in tra 
may require that transfer credit must have been earne wi 
of time before admission. 


THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION? de st 

o ascertain te t 
equa w 

are a ay be 


| | 
| 
| | The purpose of the qualifying examination 15 t 
mination* 


breadth of background and intellectual development 


| doctoral research in his central field. Qualifying €x P 
—— mittee M3 »" w 
| *In some departments, instead of a faculty adviser, à faculty com the faculty o 
| approve programs, direct study, and sibilities comple 
| t Some departments may administer a pre-qua 
program. 


carry out all other respon: 


to 
lifying examination prior 
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ot 
ey both, and are scheduled over a period of several days. They are 
Only during the fall and spring semesters on dates established by the 
Port p^ and are administered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable re- 
; © examiners to the Dean through the appropriate department chair- 
eig, | odent is admitted to candidacy for the degree; he then begins his 
li faculty Study and research under the supervision of a designated member of 
te P Or, in special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist who is not 
b of the faculty. 
ig dUalifying examination is the principal means used to determine the 
UN * ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to enter 
Aty z Stage of his program. 
LIN 'scretion of the committee which prepared the examination, the doc- 
teven, t may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy in 
tire tof failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In general, the 


Ualifv; " í 
j bs alifying examination must be retaken by the student in order to qual- 
*andidacy, 


a “ARSHIp 


dmi | 
Vitr itted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 
Mis: p academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 4 


Sly Points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may 


à * more th: : 
N rad àn two course grades below B. If he does receive more than two 
t es 


Prohib; below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further enroll- 

Ned ; ited, Courses in Which the student earns grades below B are not 
Nien, his tot: : 

i eoe: otal semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the event a 

Mti, 68 àny grade below B, he is required to consult with his adviser 

'S program of study and discussion of possible changes therein. 


RC 
E DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION 
tn Ude; 
lieto admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science requests 
Met his 9f Research the member of the faculty under whom he wishes to 
Tte x research, rhe faculty member may accept or reject such request. 
m area is approved by the Director and the appropriate department 
M, tect y o ughout the remainder of the doctoral program the candidate 
N hot ander his Director in his dissertation research. However, the 
Me quireg o oded from consulting with other members of the faculty, as 
ie" Of Rese, n an informal basis, and may be encouraged to do so by his 
the pur A committee of the faculty consisting of three members 
k | nea as chairman will assist in supervising the final prepara- 
s comme ation, The department chairman appoints such a committee 
"len *ndation of the Director of Research. Work on the dissertation 
t * minimum of 24 semester hours. 
n" Ration 


Ke 


as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
| the Present 


and interpret the results. The student is solely respon- 


‘in of t *nt of his dissertation. 
| “ton Which Student in this stage of his candidacy is the production of a 
embodies the results of an extended study original in nature 


" 
POSES E 
y A uo 


, 
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jn 

and which includes material deemed worthy of publication wm 
scientific and engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt eg 
lish the results of his research as soon as possible after he receives, st 
and to submit copies of the published material to the Dean. Cre : marit 
given in the publication to the fact that the material is abstracte@, sum pive! 
developed, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington deg 
sity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Scien? yg 

The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five 
copies of the dissertation and two original copies of an abstrac 
600 words) of his dissertation no later than the date specified a | 
One copy of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement Of e” y of 
tion and one for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One 
dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. n 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and TEPU vii 
of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and serv ices offere b cand! 
sity Microfilms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The wA e 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, n df 
cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of his disserta “ js 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. y gis 
tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property of y Qvàll 
and are deposited in the University Library where bound copies 
for circulation. 


odit 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION ( the pire 
consisting "i in ni 


Upon acceptance of the dissertation by the committee, et 
E h has assis 


tor and two other faculty members of this School, whic al ex 
vising its final preparation, the candidate is presented for E fin andide " 
The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The mate ial f 
demonstrate a mastery of his special fields of study and of the " consi 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners the fa qp 
not less than five members, three of whom must be members : prought : 
full-time service. The committee may include qualified experts 
University especially to participate in the examination. — didate 9T sion! 
search serves as Advocate for the candidate. When the can js con s 
examining committee of the high quality and iq 
knowledge as well as his mastery of the scholarship à he 
his field, the committee of examiners recommends him for ne ot 

oe Seana rene n^ jy during © à? 
tor of Science. The final examination 1s conducted only © pro riat? 
spring semesters. The candidate should consult with the ap 
ment chairman as to possible dates for the examination. 


e 


(à 

RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY cain og 
: anne (on the 7 art 

All the work for the degree must be done in residence (€ e dep 04 


cept when special permission is granted by the chairmas Kool. Fail” jp 
The student must maintain continuous registration 1n the 9C. j missio? T 
so breaks the student's registration, and he must apply for effect att gn 
toral study under whatever conditions and regulations are jay De am P 
In case of incapacity or other legitimate reasons, the st leave 
leave of absence of up to one year. Extension of such ont hai 
cial request to and approval of the appropriate departme 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


absence, the student must maintain continuous registra- 
d for completion of all requirements for the degree will be 
asis of the approved leave of absence. 
à aration ben year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
Dlete ^ ne qualifying examination. The qualifying examination must 
Mo *d within five years of the date of admission. and the entire degree 
ipply E E completed within seven years. After admission the student 
is qualifying examination whenever he beliew es that he is prop- 
SN in ^ minimum of two years of full-time study and research should 
ceung the requirements for the degree. 


Wings e time peri 
Justo On i C 


Special Programs 


| TE 
ie TE Fog THE STUDY OF FATIG 
h RELIABILITY 


1l INrr 
t im for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability of 
" A Dgineering and Applied Science is under the technical direction 
Ive of »,. ""denthal, an internationally recognized authority. The basic 
W through stitute is to develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue 
i Ute Da dee cooperation of research workers from different fields. 
| W initiati S Principally with the study of the physical mechanism of 
|i, alloys of " in order to establish principles for the rational design of 
| meth P nt fatigue performance on the one hand, and to develop 
Vo 5 of fatigue design and reliability on the other. Because of 
and current, of straight fatigue testing of standard test 
» Bovernment, and university laboratories, no testing of 
1 ally conducted by the Institute. However, results of such tests 
Hain ¢ me iblications and reports are carefully scrutinized for their signifi- 
Of the Purposes of the Institute. In addition to advancing inter- 


WU 
||, IY. resear. à - ; 
| Us, Search, the Institute provides specialized training for graduate 


UE, FRACTURE, AND 


Nitin, , Bener 


e ^. 
N lectura, ONducts seminars, 


es, ; 
| E and consultations t 
j nt aboratories. 


issues technical reports, and supplies infor- 
o many government and industrial research 


| F 

NA MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
| iiiener, Management Science and Engineering defines and develops 
5 e It Prov o niques required to keep pace with our ever-expanding 
' Dh In and ides a multidisciplinary environment for innovative gradu- 
Ng der diy, Substantial Opportunities for research activities and public 

Ny, ten trpe sources of external support. The principal academic 
M Sciences ved are operations research, management science, and the 

Ta : 

Mene n of the Institute are concerned with important educational and 
ali e; : tor conservation of national resources. Such programs 
heo! at Interaction among students, faculty, and staff in Ways pos- 


Nivercis; , : e E 
of Policy ides. The Institute works closely with the University's 
Y Studies : 


s in Science and Technology in the application of 
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developing technologies to contemporary problem areas. Through its "TL 
in Logistics, the Institute performs research leading to the develop allo? 
science of logistics featuring principles and methodology for resou 
tion problems in civil affairs and national defense efforts. all sd d 
Participation by faculty members and graduate students from, lina) dr 
in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciP eal 
jectives of the Institute. Graduate students are support 
assistantships with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily 
work responsibilities, Reliance is also placed on staff research Sf 
there are special provisions for substantial contributions from 
visitors" from government, private industry, and other universities 
The Institute disseminates its results through semin 


and a special series of monographs. All of the researc 


co 


ars, colloquia, 
h is unclassifie . 


THE GWU—NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 


.. 4] ACTO 
i i deem an the National p f 
George Washington University, in cooperation with the Pi tuli reside " 


and Space Administration's Langley Research Center, ini | 
uate engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, P d 
mately 200 miles south of Washington, D.C. of [4 


AIR = s e an 
[he program is open to qualified NASA employees the aPP Pd 
Courses may also be taken by nondegree students, wi o 6 o y 
instructor. Students may be permitted to transfer a ma”. instit. 
) pe dite "t 
accre ! n inc 


hours of approved graduate course credit from other : d e j 
. : *A scientists an A^ 
Courses in the program are taught by NASA scientists e. NAS iP 
g ? ‘ed Sciene re" 
A pplie ment ? 


the faculty of the School of Engineering and / 
ley’s extensive scientific and engineering f 
whenever feasible. 

The program at NASA-Langley leads t 
and (by special permission of the 'appropriate 
Science in the fields of acoustics, aerospace en 


acilities an 


f ] 

the degrees °% eman) ^ ug 

v department chaining p 
gineering (inclu 
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Unang 
i, “tics. and 


| ' 
astronautics), applied mechanics, computer-aided structural 


tines: computer science, electrical engineering, flight sciences, materials en- 
Info 5 and mechanical engineering. 

Y ation re 
bg," Coordi 


4 
garding this program may be obtained from John L. White- | 
Search Cen 


nator, GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 211A, NASA-Lang- | 
ter, Hampton, Virginia 23365. 


' JOINT INSTITUTE FOR ACOUSTICS AND FLIGHT 


Natio 
i | oeronautics and Space Administration's Langley Research Center 
Win 9 [9 Washington University's School of Engineering and Applied 
hi Mintly n. x create the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight Sciences. 
Wine, jn ted Institute is dedicated to increasing the nation’s research 
Fence E Capabilities in relevant technical fields such as acoustics, 
y t the ^ nd computer-aided structural design. The Institute, which is lo- 
M ang U8ley Research Center, is dedicated to the advanced training of 
hem ute, fessional engineers in the fields of acoustics, flight sciences, | l 
*a ed Structural design, and other relevant areas, and serves to 
Ne mad for advanced research by bringing together researchers and | 
Ni, nf the 75€ fields for the exchange of ideas and findings. It is also the 


ae tute to provide the necessary facilities for qualified re- 
4 UE 
EM Aolars who w 


ati ant to engage in research work in these areas. | h 
Dire. bi On of the Institute consists of a director, John E. Duberg, As- ^ 
9f the NASA-Langley Research Center, and a co-director, ^j 
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niversity’s Se 


Acoustics, Flight Sciences, and Computer-aided Structural Design- 7 inf | 


tive of the program is to prepare qualified graduate students for Í ever 
search, development, design, and teaching to meet the challenges T edu? 
creasing technical problems and the nation's needs in these fields. m 


de 
tion and research opportunities offered in the program combine the pot] 
resources of George Washington University and the profession@ port 
resources and facilities of NASA-Langley Research Center. These Een "1 
ties also enable students to involve themselves in research projects memi 
their interest and permit them to associate with prominent visiting ment | 
who are working on related problems. Most of the faculty and "ciation ol 
conduct research, and students are closely knit into the intimate °° pat A 
f It is be ieve " 


research and instruction from the day of their arrival. 
the NASA-Langley util 


experience of the students during their stay at 
hem throughou 


Center will be highly rewarding and will benefit t 


careers. ing: " 
The current education and research programs are the follow! vo the wi 
Acoustics Program.—The Acoustics program 1$ concernet desi i 


technical base : rol i 
tant structure» M 
include bo 


lems of alleviating noise and with providing à 
acceptable aircraft and space vehicles, noise-resis 


transportation systems. Areas of current research interest oustic* at 
: ? in acos 
layer noise, duct acoustics, Jet noise, nonlinear problems in upling P 
noise. structural response to noise, mechanical and acoustica 


lems, and subjective response to noise and vibration. js with 2T gig! 
Flight Sciences Program.—The Flight Sciences program deals reas of f 

flight concepts of both CTOL and V/STOL aircraft, i g* 

dynamics, instrumentation, guidance and control, aeroelastichy ated 610 


s v s sti 

analysis. Specific research areas that are currently being E yl 

aerodynamic analysis of jet-augmented wings, stability anc con inde ne ic 
tices, W! ext 


aircraft, analysis and flow visualization of wing-tip VO 
flight testing of V/STOL aircraft, stall-spin characteristics 0^7. 4 
mental evaluation of aircraft handling characteristics, and ride-d j 
of STOL aircraft. bes r 
The Computer-aided Structural Design Program.—Vhe, 
Structural Design program is designed to prov ide a basis ane 
edge of advanced computer applications in interdisciplinary * topi gil 
sign of aircraft, areospace, and other structures. Current rest gicien! wl 
program include improved methods of automate and 


working 7 jr 


| design: e 7 
T J ace: 
aerosP 8 algo" 


rate numerical methods for analysis of complex aircraft, a" 

structures; multidisciplinary and integrated design procedure" 

for optimization methods; and interactive graphics. » 

cs cette — ; j gcholáf 

Participating in these programs are Graduate Student Rese ii » v" 

ants, faculty from George Washington University and t Englan 

and Vibration Research of the University of SouthamptOP, + engine i 

and engineers from NASA-Langley, and visiting scientists viable Y p 
A number of Research Scholar Assistantships as dt d "LI 

students seeking an outstanding opportunity for rmn of scien” 


and 


leading to the degrees of Master of Science 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


kd, of 


f Aco 
pli : ustics, 
Plicants : 


Flight Sciences, and Computer-aided Structural Design. Ap- 
i 9 are awarded Research Scholar Assistantships will receive stipends 
UP to $e 


he 5500 a year for a Master of Science degree and $7,500 a year for 
: 0 


nfo, ctor of Science degree Applications, a JIAFS brochure, and additional 
feen On may be obtained from Professor S.W Yuan, JIAFS, School of En- 
bc. Mg and Applied Science, George Washington University, W ashington, 
30096. 


6 
LT 
OR —NSRDC GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
X 


impu 
ON Mus graduate 
W s ^ and Dev e 


emy 


programs are offered in cooperation with the Naval Ship 
' 'arderoc Programs 

y lopment Centers, Annapolis and € arderock, -— z e 
» ; - 'ngineering ¢ inistra j 

ean “ad to a Master’s degree in the fields of engineering admir 


» é " X » "ie ve `> Dro- 
Us ` marine engineering, materials science, or systems science. The I 
i Open to 

Men 


all qualified applicants in the Annapolis and Carderock areas. 
NOt seeking a degree may register for courses offered in these programs 
they have 


the approval of the faculty adviser at the time ol registra- 
information, write to the Director of Engineering Admis- 


ot Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington Univer- 
9n, D.C. 20006 


Or Additional 
it 00] 
"hing, 


E 
( “ATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


wt education is a process of education which formally integrates the 
M Academic study w 


M Peri » “usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of college study 
X ads o eXperience in appropriate fields of industry and government. 
Yh, Thron eriods are considered an integral part of tiie yt Me 
ites h the interaction of the study and work experiences, ne s r 
W rep, câdemic knowledge, his personal development, 7-3 - Pro I 
Rison "ration, The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the employing 
li fo, Pare in the educational process of the cooperative student. i 
in ng factors are adhered to as closely as possible for the student's 
i, The Petience: 
l td aident employ ment is related as closely as possible to his field of 
ty, The idua] interest within his field. 


t IS considered to be a regular, continuing, and essential 
i The M educational] process. $ i 
«5 the "IDE experience will ideally increase in difficulty and responsi- 
W the adent Progresses through the academic curriculum. Normally the 
t Student w; 
WE Will 
M den 


increase accordingly. 
* Working experience in industry or government gives him the 
^ àon © Meet and work with,men and women under varied conditions, 
M these " them, learn from them, respect them, and earn their respect. 
‘life ac p antages alone could be just as important in shaping a young 

© Opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen field. 


^ Si 


OF a 
Cong, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
, and d and Practice. 
"tq Dr: Vernme 
actice 


By coordinating the work experience in 
ntal organizations with the campus education program, 
are closely integrated, and students find greater relevance 


| 


te 
T". 
A. 
"pal." Gt 5 2a e 8 
ID Me es 
r 
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, ; i zx: _ indus 
in their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic an of wt 
environments, the student tends to understand the role and meaning 
environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. 
Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses. 
contribute substantially to financing his own education and living eX "mu 
ing to independence and contributing significantly to his self-esteem ace it 
fidence. As stated earlier, it is expected that as the working "t 
creases in difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses i 
academic curriculum, the salary of the student will increase accor ar edly" 
Serves as a Bridge to the Future —Cooperative education helps mnt? 
orient students to the world of work. Most students are genuinely of 
about their future life work. They want to know more about the r fields 
pations open to them and the potentials and limitations of these a if 
want to know about the qualifications demanded and their own oes" lori w 
cooperative education programs, students have opportunities for -a oi P^ 
own abilities in connection with real jobs, and they find a direct hey a a 
ing information and guidance not only in the occupations in W ich ce 10 
ployed but in a number of related fields as well. They have ? amus: " 
their own aptitudes more fully than is normally possible on " stud) 1 
Increases Motivation to Achieve.—This coordination of work 2 P 
creases student motivation. As students see connections between x emic y" 
and the things they are learning in school, greater interest in à " p 
develops. During the work periods there is a tendency for y rried emp? 
velop good work habits because his efforts as a productive an sala p 
are rated by the employer. d invo. 
Enhances Human Relationships.—Because the work experient packt 
students in relations with co-workers who come from à variety hips with ig 
and because success in these jobs requires constructive relation T ders" 
leagues, most students in cooperative education develop deeper fi 
of other people and greater skills in human relations. in work y^ 
Augments Development of Maturity.—For many students heit own Pg 
ence contributes to an increased sense of responsibility for m nu 
more dependence on their own judgments, and a correspone! a real ? hi? 
NE - meres? ber 10 wi 
of maturity. In addition, the student’s role as a team meme à pur se 
ductive working environment inculcates a seriousness of life an 
is often delayed for the traditional college graduate. 


el 
nin " 


The student's ear 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDENT » P 
NU 

As a cooperative student working in association with the pic: e Y w 
field, the student must adopt professional standards of COP f Engine ug 
representative of the George Washington University School “4 a re rt ai? 
Applied Science. After each work period the student prepare nds à ape 
ing his duties and responsibilities at work, and his supervisor nator: , ge 
of his work performance to the Cooperative Program (a Universi! at 
ports are reviewed with the student and become part o ^ g the e siii 

The cooperative program is a three-way partner dent’s Tt mi 
employer, and George Washington University. The stu ershiP: y 


extend equally to each of the other two members 0 
partnership cannot be altered during the progr 
consent of all. 


am without 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Way 

E 

Ing MPLOVERS PARTICIP 
Ustry , 

lup! = Bovernment agencies have found that cooperative students are 
Pople mployees, Generally speaking, they are alert and energetic young 


ATE IN COOPERATIVE EDUC ATION PROGRAMS 


“y's É Stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day's work for a 
"pins, /laduates of the Cooperative program represent a good source of 
"blo Manpower. The training period provides an opportunity for the 
Moyen 9 evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employee. Em- 


am Is an important part of their effort to attract well- 
At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the em- 
future plans and interests. About half of the cooperative 
such mutually beneficial relationships with their employers 
rmanent employment after graduation, with a substantial 
=m,” their Careers. 
» however, that neither the student nor the employer is ob- 
nt employment after graduation. Industry and government 
articipation in cooperative education as a long-range invest- 
WT is engaged a current expense. As a partner with the University, the em- 
he better -n in à joint effort to develop young talent more fully, thus as- 
ater Baton for the student, improved utilization of the graduate, 
Peration with the U niversity. 


\ 


Nn Mpleteg © the Program must be in good academic standing and must 

tare” < To rent two semesters of academic study prior to their first work 

& ang Perf remain in the program, the student must maintain a passing 
orm sausfactorily for his employer. 


Ng 

Ac 
lt, MMopa TIONS 
M. ee 
i : Ments wi 
" "Ae l » c r . 
NL al be Made for students in the cooperative program to retain 
qt Perio an dining privileges at the University, if they so desire, during 
Nyt Üccese uring this time, they will also retain full student privileges 
| by anos’, all University facilities. Faculty will be available for con- 
Ih Pointment. j ` 
Rk, 

‘Sty 
‘big : C HEDUI ps 
LS 
yo ndividual « 1 
Ate ashi, 'dual schedules are being arranged with the various employ- 
Me S are Ron area. Since each employer operates differently, special 
std t e s, eed Which are mutually satisfactory to the student, the em- 
t tally .. Choo, 1 


Ñ " Mpleted 14> schedule is arranged with the employer after he has 
Wo, e: the first year of study. Many employers will require the 
Meng Orns ne the summer immediately following the freshman year. 
; mon som to the School for the sophomore year, working again dur- 
ka Plove, ^ mer, Beginning With the third year, students alternate be- 
M ge m a Classroom each semester for the next two years, returning 
E "Re On E the fifth and final year. Schedules for transfer students 
and ^x individual basis according to the number of credit hours 
* employer's requirements 


Alt 
~- 


* "xxsrcas 
AE 


a 
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E 
Arrangements have been made or are in progress with many bus! uniti 
trial organizations, and governmental agencies for employment oppor | 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABORATORIES " 


AIT: : ! ss e ^ "m " nd ch and DU, 
Arrangements have been made with the U.S. Naval Ship Resear aval Ja 
opment Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., and with other n 500 * 
oratories in which it is possible for the student to earn more than É 
planned technical work assignments, obtain a Bachelor of Science fort 
such areas as civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering, and be in ? : with! 
position upon graduation to obtain a permanent Civil Service pos? rie 
grade and salary commensurate with the student's education and -— T4 
Tuition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) UP - " rai 
may be granted on request. If tuition assistance is received, the “radost” 
student must agree to serve as a government civilian employee after £ 
for a period equal to the period for which tuition is granted. ont must” 
To participate in the program at the Naval laboratories, the sude s” 
academically acceptable to the University and must meet the requi 
the Civil Service Commission for employment at these laboratories, i 
Work Experience.—This program integrates formal study at nal P 
with practical work experience, an essential element of the educat is ene y 
The employment is related to the field of study in which the studen ik ex | 
and it is diversified in order to afford breadth of experience. ae the 
ence increases in difficulty and responsibility and, in general, par? 
dent's progress through the academic phases of his program. many fe yl 
As a Civil Service employee, the co-op student is eligible € pencfil* 
benefits, including annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, hea 
life insurance. "X 
Freshman Admission.—Applications should be submitted c: | 
term of the senior high school year. Students graduating at mid-ter cee 
ing to begin study in the spring semester should apply no later ne ins jl 
Transfer Students Admission.—Transfer students from ora "i 
should submit application and required credentials prior tO PU To. 
fall semester, December 15 for the spring semester, and May ir polars iy. 
sessions. The transfer student should be in good standing as won edi 4 
conduct. He should be eligible to return to the last previous y 9m 
tion in the semester for which he seeks admission to this 


pot 


Univers 


ul 
Study-Work Schedule AM 
Grade g6 
~ ^" 
Preregistration Summer Navy Laboratory GS-2 5.928 
Freshman Year George Washington University 44.3 is 
Summer Navy Laboratory ; GS- 6,54 
Sophomore Year George Washington University 35.4 
Summer Navy Laboratory G 
Junior Year Fall George Washington University "Lu 
Junior Year Extended, 35-4 
Spring, Summer, Fall Navy Laboratory a G 73! 
Junior Year Spring George Washington University GS-5 


Summer Navy Laboratory 


Senior Year George Washington University 
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r . 
ad : . : ‘ 
bie onal information, write to Coordinator. Cooperative Education 
Nashin D^ Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George 
Son University, Washington, D.C. 20006. | 
M 
NiNUIN C 


ENGINEERING EDU CATION 
a ture of the engineering profession will depend to a considerable 
Ptimum, me demonstrated competence of individual engineers to make | 
With Nr. ne of the latest scenic and technical knowledge in dealing l 
BRL and future problems. Participation in programs x conma 
tained + "ering studies will ensure that such competence can be main- 


Shoo} ` " 
"ve Wi of Engineering and \pplied Science is meeting the need expressed 
“eth. * Comprehensive program, The objective of the program is to en- 
Nrt 5 competence ot pr 


i 'acticing engineers rather than to aid in their attain- 
"Nera i. demic degrees. Tuition for the noncredit courses offered in the 
$ us) . 
Mite p "Sually paid by the employers. who recognize the necessity for im- 
e £ 


In 
TA lProvement 


in the employee's on-the-job capability. The economic 


t ‘ ee 
Vern * past several years has forced staff reorganizations in industry 
" me is ~ d i 
LIT ‘ent which have required many engineers to change their specialties | 
Seq: ON additional 


d, See : 
UM Ting educatio 


duties within their present jobs; consequently, continu- 
n is required to provide the skills necessary for these 
Ont) J 
ntinuing engineering education also aids in qualifying for promo- | 
Progr. 
I: A 
Sam presents about 60 noncredit courses each year. A majority of 

Or five S 


en q: ; 
. days, Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour ses- | 


days (30 classroom hours), while others last for two, three, 


or eight to ten weeks). In a number of courses, presenta- 
augmented by workshops to give participants practice in the 
Particular discipline. Students from all over the nation and 
i tiene. and England have participated in courses, Their variety | 
3 the; Sand background enhances the value of the discussions and en- 

elationships with each other and with their instructors. | 
ne, "Ch have been presented in this program include engineering 


Bs, tem Safety, air pollution control, engineering mathematics and 
vibration m management, structural dynamics, heat pipes, standards | 
Anica] oratories, laser technology, noise control, fracture and fa- | 
iy” engin ning, clinical engineering, antennas, communications systems, | 
jà itas, “ering. New courses are added as needs become apparent in 
y, Mit 
eM Scien m the distinguished faculty of the School of Engineering and | 
Iv, dus 3. Outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, | | 


D T T" 1 
M ction ET from government laboratories and agencies have served on 
ly ?' Staff of the program. | 


also offers noncredit contract courses off-campus specifically 
COn y needs and back 


ground of the engineers employed by the con- l 
"t th Pany or ^ 
S 


e off agency. Tuition for these courses is considerably lower | 
Ollera - 
red at the University 


& Education, Final Report: Goa f Engineering Education (Washington, ih 


ts 
SEERE ETEA, 
" SES E, 

Fs À 
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ram, y 
To receive announcements or additional information on the prod n 
to Continuing Engineering Education Program, School of Engln^ n. 
Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D. 


Administration 2 M 
jed 
Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and un 
Science; Co-director of the Joint Institute for Acoustics an Flig vering ” 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engin 
Applied Science -. o neerint y 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engin 
ministration j Civil Me 
Alfred Martin Freudenthal, D.Sc., Chairman of the Department Y , 


f or 
; h : , j stitute Í 
chanical, and Environmental Engineering; Director of the In ' 


Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability Electrical pnt" 
Walter Kurt Kahn, D.E.E., Chairman of the Department of 
neering and Computer Science tions 


William Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of pom. 
search; Director of the Institute for Management Science 4n raduate m 
John Edward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley © oncts 
gram; Director of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight ley Grodi" 
I. Edward Garrick, B.S., Assistant Director of the NASA-Lang pr 
Program Graduat? 
Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley i^ 
gram 3 NASA pros 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Coordinator of the GWU- , 
NASA-Langley Research Center Langl? G 
John Witherspoon, M.S., Assistant Administrator 0 ' 
uate Program aduate pros 
Shao Wen Yuan, Ph.D., Coordinator of the NASA-Langley Oojences " 
Coordinator of the Joint Institute for Acoustics and Flight : ing point 
Jack Emerson Mansfield, B.S. in E-E., Director of the Contintd 
Education Program on offic 
Charles Donald Brown, B.S., Continuing En "L 
Frederic A. Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer , coordina! 
W.J. Scot Mannion, B.A., Director of Engineering Admissions 
the Cooperative Education Program in Engineering 
George Ellowitz, B.A., Executive Assistant to the Dean 


f the NASA- 


gineering Educatt 


DEAN'S COUNCIL e 
a, John Kay 


Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), Marvin Eisenberg, jV. Fo 


h 
ACADEMIC CONSULTANT sonal pest 
chr Nati 
Ernst Weber, Ph.D., Chairman, Division of Engineering, 


Council 


Advisory Council* 


PURPOSES 
Othe, Science 


X leges, Schools 


of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 

are to strengthen communication between the School and the 

, and divisions of the University as well as between the 

ersity's Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 

and service in the School and to help interpret these pro- 

bui, munity and the nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
Pment of the School and its programs, 


LM - the Univ 
Bans On, research, 


| UM 


Man: c 

n: " " "P s = a . 

toma Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), Former President of the 
Mon "lectric Power € ompany 


| LM A "Y Bisplinghoff, Deputy Director, National Science Foundation 
one * Holey, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern University 


M, 
E Cha Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 
lj," Ambers : 
rT A , Pres, 


ian -A ident, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. 
M stein, Chairman, Department of Physics 
M *derline, Student 


| Teedm. T 
UM dman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company 


onm reudenthal, Chairman, Department of Civil, Mechanical, and En- 
wG a Engineering 

in” Gola » Engineering Consultant 

LN nd, President, Southwest Research Institute 


NO of Ania, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department, Asso- 


| de merican Railroads 
UM assan, Washington, D.C. 


\ min, Hibbara, Jr, Vice President, Research and Development, Owens 
ij ibero] : 
m glas Corporation 


olt 
By Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
A arlow, Chairman, Department of Operations Research 


mitre q mere, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the Board, 
“™CKRee Associate 
ley W cia 


5, Inc. 
git Cay pu Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 
ty Tatum, Vi. niversity Honorary Trustee), Corporate Trustee 
e Gy p. resident, Vitro Corporation 
le Weber, Ch resident, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation 
Ne A, Cha Division of E ngineering, National Research Council 
\ P, Young * Chief Scientist, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. 
1 dade » "ice President —Engineering, General Electric Company 


thees y "dirmam, De 


Un partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
lversity of CX 


ilifornia, Berkeley 


> Of th : 
Piin? University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the 


Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Council. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY AN 


p 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


cuff 


to and 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES are listed programs of study, curricula, an 
of instruction offered by the School of Engineering and Applie take Oy 
Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish d Uni 
offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division 


Students. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS "i 


„guate s 
Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergrad m 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit ps pum y 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. ail insta? j" 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may 1n certa 30 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. (Courses numbere 
400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT pple” 


The number of semester hours credit given for the satisfactory, pus we 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the Mus p 
course giving three hours of credit each semester is mar ester hov jar 
semester course giving three hours credit is marked (3)- A si r of 0" 
sists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class WO 

oratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS n the em 
Following course descriptions is a parenthetical statement es demie Y f i 
for which the course is scheduled to be offered. The oe first hal P i 
used only with two-semester courses, and indicates that UE alf in ow i 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the secon ich could wt 
semester; the term “as arranged” is used for courses , the Sy ge 


for It 
scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offering ould one 
sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Studen nme offer ahi 
Summer Sessions Catalogue or Schedule of Classes for ring oí 
Schedule of Classes is also published for each fall and = the time 
provides more exact and up-to-date information concern! 
offerings. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| follow; 
y ite abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations 
| i ents in registering for courses. 
te 
Ap : Accounting Engl English | | | 
Chem Applied Science Geol Geology | 
(g Chemistry Math — Mathematics 
CS E Engineering ME Mechanical Engineering 
Econ -omputer Science OR Operations Research 
ER Onomics Phys Physics 
EAq ~€ctrical E ngineering Soc Sociology i 
ES "Bineering Administration Stat Statistics | 


ngineer; kp "E : s 
8ineering Science U&RP Urban and Regional Planning | 


M | | 
ERG | ! 
| RADUATE COURSES | | 

~2 1 | 
Ttineering in Modern Society (1-1) | 9 | 
ern role of engineering in a technological society, conventional vs. mod- | 
engineering, engineering as a profession, problem-solving approach | 
1974.7 gineering methods. (Offered every year: academic year—day; | 
59 In 5 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) | 
‘roductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 


Systems ^Y statics, and dynamics of a particle, statics and dynamics of 
| Parameter Particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geometrical and inertial 

beams S of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics of rigid bodies and 
Site: p ntroduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. Prerequi- 


(Spring 31. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 113. 


113 | 
Bineering Analysis I (3) 


Analyt; 
Mathers methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems. 
entia] ey topics include matrices and linear algebra; ordinary differ- 
Preregu ations, vector calculus, and integral theorems; complex algebra. 
l Isite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 
ngi : 
Bineering Analysis II (3) ! 


Nalyti 

M Mical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems. 
Pa, Matica] p 

Ouri 2 


n At topics include Bessel functions, Legendre polynomials, 
i T Series 


lions and integrals, Laplace transform, partial differential equa- 
Pring) Oundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Ap S 113. (Fall and 


Obabilistic a 
lion of 

en 

quls distrib 


3, "8 hypoth 
(Fall 


nd Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 


gineering problems using sets and functions; probability 


utions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, in- | 
esis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Math ! Ng |, 
and spring) 


IM 


> tr 
eun Tp x ms : 
r 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) tion 
Introduction to analytic function theory, including contour inte ig 
conformal mapping. Elements of integral transforms with oF e 
boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: approv^l of Dep? 
(Fall and spring) 

212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) tor 
Introduction to theory of finite and infinite dimensional vl 
generalized Fourier series, completeness property. Tensor ¢ (Fall) 
linear coordinates. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


l 213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3) 


| Classification of second-order linear partial differentia 
acteristics. Solution of boundary value problems associat 

equations of mathematical physics by separation of variables 
| | functions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall à 


214 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) 


| equations 
: Ji 


tional formulation of boundary-value problems and appro ing 
| of solution. Theory of linear integral equations, in arte 
| and Hilbert-Schmidt theory. Prerequisite: approval 0 

i| (Spring) 

| | 215 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V (3) 

| Perturbation methods in engineering: nonlinear ordinary 
tions, topological and classical methods of solution, ai 
boundary-layer solutions; nonlinear partial differential equa pound 
layer solutions which include singular initial value Spring) 

problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (SP 


«erential! 
aite 


ary" : 


Civil, 
Mechanical, 


and Environmental 


Engineering 


tg 


€—— ME: = =e ; S A 


Professors C.H. Walther, G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, Harold Liebowi 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering". d A 
Freudenthal (Chairman), S.W. Yuan, W.A. Wood (Research), J d 


E. Feir NT 

Adjunct Professors D.P. Johnson, J.E. Duberg, LE. Garrick, B.L. Clar | 

R.J. Seeger, A.A. Wolf wilso” | 
Professorial Lecturers Paul Zilczer, R.E. Fulton, R.R. Hunziker, Robert 


pima 
Joseph Kirshner, M.P. Gaus, W.P. Reid, Robert Dillon, R.A. Hecht ] 


Charles Molloy, R.M. Sorensen 
Associate Professors John Eftis, B.I. Hyman, A.M. Kiper, T.G. Toridis P 
Chi, A.K. Noor (Research), Maurice Petyt (Research), Parmanand M 
(Research) ko 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.D. Erickson, R.W. Fralich, E.T. be petty 
Walter Olstad, M.J. Queijo, E.C. Yates, Jr., Michael Yachnis, ^* 
Nils Salvesen, T.W. Butler, R.M. Chambers, J.D. Shaughnessy; ~“ i 
bieszczanski, Manuel Stein, R.H. Tolson, Herbert Sachs, D.F. Bishop 1 wh m 
Galowin, R.P. Nalesnik, Gajanan Sabnis, R.B. Samworth, Benjami pile 
M.B. Barker, G. E. Lamphere, Nicholas Basdekas, Don: id Ellison, 
Assistant Professors D.L. Jones (Research), J.L. Whitesides, n Bloom 
Chao-Mei Chen, Charles Gilmore, J.C. Yu (Researc h), A.M. j, 6 
search), George Kuhn (Visiting Research), P.L. Coe, Jr. (Researe 1), 
fin (Visiting Research) uc 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Hughes, R.W. Barnwell, J.D. 
A.R. Saunders, J.A. Gorman, Arthur Sosslau, K.J. Perlman, EP ji 
R.L. Bowles, M.F. Card, J.C. Hardin, C.J. Jachimowski, ! H.A. gu Re 
Reichle, Jr., J.B. Robertson, G.L, Smith, R.E. Brown, R.M. 
Fisher, R.D. Matulka, Thomas McGean, R.Y. Ting 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY E 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engi t A 
e p 

closely related to the control and improvement of our en the! id 

conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students 

i i ; roads; 

ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; protectio? ald 


transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coasta 
ries, an 


tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estu | dams; V. cot 

navigation systems; large power ge neration and flood on IJutiof. «o 
a € 

sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; Ww". 


tific 3 a 
trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scien ing, rban ^. 
| engineer! aret 


logical background required for careers in municipa ,| as for e tes 
regional planning, environmental civil engineering, as ee sneering: pe 
ocean eng! pu 


engineering research in structural mechanics, T 
engineering, and industrialized housing. ident tification mo " 
The concern for environmental quality has led to tho sl Jutiof a 
merous problem areas such as air, water, land, and s opt e 

others, which, in turn, has emphasized the need for “broa E and 


ineerin 
ing personnel who have been educated in a field of eng! 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1972-73 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Understanding of the social, economic, and legal aspects “ by a 
Melati... he flexibility in the civil engineering curriculum pru X e 
fe arge number of technical electives in the senior year a E a 4 zm 
in contemporary urban problems to emphasize — a 

brs, ching off into an area of environmental civil Mens, ord ae E 
nmaa; 0 the use of computers to select an option which wi | p " é mac 
iy iate careers in computing as well as graduate study in computer-dom 
T Computer-oriented professional fields. CA 

P Concentration, of duh outlined in the curriculum below provides m 
liga OF beginning a career upon graduation, for te nm Mak e 
ie Jp “Wil engineer as required by law, and for continuing oe yi n 
be ga € first four semesters are common to all undergrad Eon | E : 
9wever, a student electing the environmental civil engineering op 


liy hool; h hi 
sience electives with a view to his 
Mere Ould Select his humanities and social science electives with a vie 

et; 


: : A y Irban Sociology, must 

hing environmental engineering (Sociology 126, Urban Sociology 

*d as one of his electives). 
ly 
ENGINEERING CURRICULUM 

First Semester Á E 

EN es l Engineering in Modern Society (1) , MARO! os 

Math p English Composition: Language as Communicatic . 


Precalculus (3) 
Ee; —OGeneral Physics (4) ASS uirasa 
lective. Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester ion ee A 
En Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Math A Applications of Computers (3) 
Phys 5. Calculus of One Variable (3) f 
Blect; 2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
ive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


n Third Semester On Rake See 
p a PET B^, va MEA 

alls: Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Math 32. General Chemistry (4) 
Phys 31: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

ys s , Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
ii, Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

" lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester d 
285. ———— — —— - 


113. Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
CE 140. Ngineering Analysis I (3) 
Phys 39. laterials Science (3) 
bys 52. ntroduction to Theoretical Phy sics (2) 
TN .  "Diroduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
=: lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


"a 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


F i fth Semester 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 


Ap S 114: 
CE120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
CE123: Structural Theory (6) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
Sixth Semester EN 
CE183: Urban Planning (3) 
CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Seventh Semester ae | 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics and Hydrology (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 
Eighth Semester Ü 
CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) (1) 
CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) ources (3) 
CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Res 
Elective: Technical electives (8) 
Technical Electives* B aa 
CE186: Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) . n Control (3) 
CE197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures (3) 
CE202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
CE203:  Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
CE 212: Engineering Climatology (3) 
CE 215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
CE220: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) Structures (3) 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering > 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
ES 234: Composite Materials (3) 
Geol 125: Marine Geology (3) 
Geol 181: General Oceanography (3) 
Geol 189: Geophysics of the Solid Earth (2) 
U&RP 207: Land Development Planning (3) 
COMPUTER-ORIENTED CIVIL ENGINEERING OPTION © rint 
.... and control of M8 gpi 
The rapidly expanding use of computers in the design anc careers in i gpd 
systems provides increasing opportunities for engineering extensiY 
upon graduation, a high degree of proficiency and ease In "nd 3 


* For Geology and Urban and Regional Planning cours 
Graduate Catalogue. 


i e 
e descriptions, S€€ th 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


ph; 


itcateq use of digital and other computers is essential. This program 
mg Teplaces the technical electives of the principal professional under- 


Mte t pro g 


ram with electives that provide comprehensive exposure to com- | 
thy Aplications to the solution of problems of civil engineering. It prepares 
iq dent for immediate careers as well as for graduate study in computer- | 
Or computer-oriented professional fields. | 
"lico oM | 
First Semester / | 
bay tos l: Engineering in Modern Society (1) ans | 
Mn. lx: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
^s 30: Precalculus (3) | 
Ble Ys 1; General Physics (4) : 
Ctive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 
Second Semester eh a | 
ts 2: Engineering in Modern Society (1) | 
Math 51; Applications of Computers (3) | 
Ph 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) | 
Ren 2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Ive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
| Third Semester y J^ p uM 
quus: Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Math E General Chemistry (4) 
| hy 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Phys st Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
>l: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Ive: lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Fourth Semester : 
ER - — r 
POT Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
y 140 Engineering Analysis I (3) 


¥8 39. aterials Science (3) ; 
"n 59° Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Ve ;. Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
8; lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 


Ri. Engineering Analysis II (3) 
t1: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
| CIR Structural Theory (6) 


ermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester ———— 
Rigs 5 


MS Urban Planning (3) Sie» 
: gal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
gineering Geology (3) 


"See, 
~ 


DAAE E 2 
A Ber 3 
p n 
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ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


| CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
| CE167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
| CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
| CE193:  Hydraulics and Hydrology (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 
| | 
A Eighth Semester 
CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) atory (1) 
CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laborato 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) ources (3) 
CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Res 
Elective: | Technical electives (8) 
| Technical Electives 
| CS278: Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
| EE 152; Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
| l ES 282: Computer-aided Design (3) 1 al 
ES 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
ES 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
| LES 
| ij | | 
| ENVIRONMENTAL CIVIL ENGINEERING OPTION " 
e 
w 


" Environmental civil engineering is concerned with t a 
environmental quality—air, water, land, noise, transportation igual 5, 
| 
| as society. One of the goals of this program is to pr he may 
| I essentials for beginning a career upon graduation so that he impf? sg 
tion to contribute to the solutions of the problems related t a comp 
of environmental quality. The program provides study iie ater 
| ! cross section of several fields of civil engineering— struct H 
a | «E À : š : "E th allie 
| draulics, transportation, waste control- combined Wit the 567 
n and regional planning, legal and legislative practices, anc ke 
| | | which emphasize environmental aspects. he curriculum pr cerin£ 
| for graduate study or for a career in environmental civil en 


| | CURRICULUM "5 


[ First Semester 


. . 3) 
Communication ( 


Engl 1 or Ix: English Composition: Language as 
I Math 30: Precalculus (3) 
Phys 1: General Physics (4) 


| | 

| 

| " 

| |} ApS1: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
| Elective: Selected from humanities or Sc 


xcial sciences (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Second Semester 
Ap§ 5. Engineering in Modern Society (1) | 
Matha, Applications of Computers (3) 

EN Cacus of One Variable (3) 

Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

lective; Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ilisti S ic > in Engineering (3) 
Chem 13. Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engine 


M; * General Chemistry (4) | 
Phy 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) ^ 

yes 31 ntroduction to Theoretical Physics (2 E 

Ry 551 Introduction to Experimental Physics. (2) $ | 
"live Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

Ans . 

tog 183 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 

(pil: p 


nete di ~ 
E 149. ngineering Analysis I (? 


Phys 33. aterials Science (3) . S X 
Phys $5». ntroduction to Theoretical Physics (2 
Els, ^ 

| 


:^' Intr "fi 2 
tive. Oduction to Exp 


erimental Physics (2) 
elected from huma 


nities or social sciences (3) 


A Fifth Semester 

PS 114. Eno; x : I 

CE t5 i Ngineering Analysis II (3) : x 
CE 154: Atroduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 


ME 13): »Tuctural Theory (6) 
i hermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 
igs. - 


Fourth Semester 


CR] ` Urban PI: ino 3) 
90. anning (3 tesen Zn 
I T Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Ep i 


126. "nBineering Geology (3) 
četi, Fluid Mechanics (3) 


elected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


! Seventh Semester 
È tec. 
Cp 19. Mater; 


(i167: als Engineering (2) À 
NES *chanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
qo: ntroductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
197. 'draulics and Hydrology (3) n (^ 3) 
Meis nvironmenta] Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (? ) 
echnical electives (6) 


% * Eight) Semester 
). 

Cr E- R 
ny 185. Undation Engineering (2) | 
a Soi Fitis eins Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) i 

194. enforced Concrete Structures (3) 

n | | DD uis sources (3) 
Nt Environments Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources ( 

Chnic 


al electives (8) 
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Technical Electives* 


B Sc 11-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
Chem 50: Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
CE 212: Engineering Climatology (3) 
CE 215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Geol 125: Marine Geology (3) 
Geol 181: | General Oceanography (3) 
Geol 241: Geochemistry (3) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
tSoc 126: Urban Sociology (3) 
U&RP 201: Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 
U&RP 205: Urban Housing (3) 
U&RP 207: Land Development Planning (3) 
U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Three-dimensional strain and stress. Constitu 
viscoelastic, and plastic materials. Axial load, ben 
struts and beams. Instability and failure. Prerequisite: 


nding 


123 Structural Theory (6) 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate stru 
and modern approaches. Prerequisite or concu 
(Fall) 


ctures US 
rrent re 


140 Materials Science (3) 


Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular » 
crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; 


asticity and anelastic 


semiconductors; magnetism; el 
Prerequisite 


plasticity; plastic deformation; fracture. 


tration: Ap S 113, Phys 32. (Spring) 


166 Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanical properties and their description; € iymef? 
the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, poly 
materials; effect of strain-rate and temperature; 
ture; effect of surface and environment; material 
performance. Prerequisite: CE 120, 140; or apP 
(Fall) 


creep, ^ 
s evaluat! 
rova 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 


mation; plastic instability; creep, 
brittle fracture; fatigue; cyclic state. 
tration: CE 166. (Fall) 

* For Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, and Urban and 


tions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue 


t Sociology 126 must be included as one of the electives during the fi 


tive equat! 


sag’ en 
bonding: ^ ates “ig 

jon P 
reaction Pado 


vi ectri ; 
sion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, pen ome re 
ncu 


Ám- 
ffect of mio pol (o 
fatigue Nn 


t 
rst year of” 


air 
ons fof "T. 
T toS al 
S . 


ergy 


ye 
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l 
68 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


Engineer in 


í E properties of soils; analysis of lateral 
epPacity, f 


earth pressures, bearing 


oundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126 
Fall) 
182 b 
Soundation Engineering (2) 
tobsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
Undations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 
3 
Vrban Planning (3) 
"n " ; 
m Bineering aspects of urban planning, including transportation, water 
Supply and sewerage, 


18 


public utilities, safety and convenience, and natural 


e 
vironment, (Spring) 


? Soil Mechanics 


and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Labor 


atory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, 


.. Benera] engineering properties of soils Prerequisite: CE 168. 
(Spring E prop ois. q 

dy. : * 

anced Mechanics of Solids (3) 

Onstitutiy ; : . : í 4 
Teapot’ equations, elastic, viscoelastic, elastic-plastic, and viscoplastic 
teria nse, Beam theory, eccentric bending, buckling, torsion. Failure cri- 
arr and failure mechanisms. Prerequisite: CE 120, 166, 167 (As 

anged) 

199 


19) Me 


Legal and Economic Aspec 


Ws at: : 
and 5 relating tO engineering practice, preparation of contract documents 
decise ations, consideration of economic factors in engineering design 
MANS. (Spring) 


tal Structures (3) 


ts of Engineering (2) 


rinci ; 
tions. on of the design of metal Structures; structural elements; connec- 
DM ' Specific Problems of analysis; methods of construction. (Fall) 
*inforcoa r A 
"n Concrete Structures (3) 

i t d : 
forces ®® of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
Meth, nt Of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 

193 Hya °f construction, (Spring) 

rauli 1 

Phi cs and Hydrology (3) 


trou lransport in open and closed conduits. Gravity waves, theory of 
Nino Water movement, elements of surface hydrology, rainfall and 
ibpli-.,,.B'OUndwater hydrology. Civil engineering and hydrogeological 
c Of seepage, drainage, sea water intrusion in coastal areas, 

» ete. Statistical hydrology. (Fall) 


Viro i 
pj, . amenta] Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
Waring an y 


t quali ater supply and waste-water disposal systems. 
io Sly c and treatment processes Desalination, stream pol- 
* Prerequisite: CE 193 and senior status. (Spring) 
viron - 
Dispo, menta] Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
‘tivated ^ Sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, filtration, 
Waste and udge, Sludge handling and disposal. Control of industrial 
nior Stat of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Prerequisite: 


* (Fall) 
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198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrange 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


d. prered? 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE sTUDY E 
Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems n " 
tion. A mechanical engineer is concerned with the conversion, v U , 
control of energy from its source to its moving system. He has co? rch, | 
our present technology in every industry and in every ph 
sign, development, and production. Land and marine vehicles, 
systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells His ua? 
tion control devices, and a host of other devices lie in his domain fu 
ing should provide him with the ability to formulate problems base | 
mental laws of nature, to recognize the types of methods which ? nd 
to their solution, to read with understanding the relevant work, " | 
up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering curricu ur fad ” 
background for careers in research, design, development, an " | 
a wide variety of industries. r in W, 
Course offerings in the field of mechanical engineering, which and o^ 
broad foundation in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities eec 
sciences, consist of studies in basic mechanics of solids an : cess 9 j 
and electronics, material sciences, dynamic analysis, therm@ scien” ines ” 


Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) pe 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social science 


conversion and power, environmental control, and the design 9 e senio! "i 
systems and their control. Furthermore, technical electives 5 tion W "n 
allow students interested in the use of computers to select añ à t 
prepare them for immediate careers in computing às well as Ehe prof i 
computer-dominated or computer-oriented professional fiel ia engine?! y 
study cutlined below is based on the concept that the mechani nomi’ 
be prepared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing technical ey 
social problems. , y analys pa 
Graduates are qualified for professional positions in — in resti 
facture, and application of machines, process, and contro 
development, as well as for graduate work. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CURRICULUM | 
First Semester | 
ApS1: Engineering in Modern Society (1) _ nication (3) | 
Engllorix: English Composition: Language as Commu 
Math 30: Precalculus (3) | 
Phys1: General Physics (4) : f (0) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social science" E 4 
Second Semester LESE | 
ApS2: Engineering in Modern Society (1) | 
EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Third Semester E: 


Chem ,;' Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
i - 13; General Chemistry (4) 
Math 35. 


Ph * Calculus of Several Variables (3) | 
p ys 31; Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
lys s1. 


> - ? 
Ee; Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Sive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
CE 149. Engineering Analysis I (3) 
* Materials Science (3) 
Phys 5 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
' Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 


Cj», Engineering Analysis II (3) 

gi: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Mp js Linear Networks I (3) 

Bective: Thermodynamics (3) 


lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester 
Ep 
Mp i20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
M : 


E 126. Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 134. Fluid Mechanics (3) 
WE 14g. Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
i hermodynamic Analysis (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 
CR 3 


CE 167. Materials Engineering (2) 
Me 155. Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Ep. Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
ME 1i» lechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
191. *at Transfer Theory (3) 
Ai Mechanical Design (3) 
à echnical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester 
wil. Control Systems (3) 
IS Mechanica] Engineering Laboratory (2) 


~2Vironmental Engineering Problems (3) 
N 194. p eineering Systems Design (3) 
NE 


tive; Ta 8y Conversion (3) | 
echnical elective (3) 
igy Technical Electives 
in; Environmenta] Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 


Wy -15: 7, anced Dynamics (3) 
Qj Cory of Vibrations (3) 
ntermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


CTI 
EB ‘=z 77 
- Ve E T rry L 

, 
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ME225:  Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME240:  Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
ME 247: Fluidics (3) 

ME 251-52: Transportation (3-3) 


COMPUTER-ORIENTED MECHANICAL ENGINEERING OPTION pt 
j 

The rapidly expanding use of computers in the design and control of oni 
ing systems provides increasing opportunities for engineering carech nsiv’ » 

upon graduation, a high degree of proficiency and ease in the E pro A 

"n sophisticated use of digital and other computers is essential. ing uod" 
therefore replaces the technical electives of the principal profess e to o 
| graduate program with electives that provide comprehensive expo". eerinP , 
puter applications to the solution of all problems of mechanical € e PL 


pu i ua 
prepares the student for immediate careers as well as for gra 


| computer-dominated or computer-oriented professional fields. 
| CURRICULUM 
| | First Semester d a 
| ApS1: Engineering in Modern Society (1) LLL ONE 
Engl 1 or 1x: English Composition: Language as Communication 
Math 30: Precalculus (3) | 

| Phys 1: General Physics (4) 
| | Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) j 

| E . 


Second Semester B. 


Ap S 2: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 

EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 

1 | | Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 

|! Phys2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) aa 


| Third Semester ee 
ering (3) 


| ApS115: Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engine 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

| Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

| Phys31: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 


| Phys 51: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 3) 
J|! Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences ( s. 
| Fourth Semester AK n 
I | ApS59: Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
| Ap S 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
| i | CE 140: Materials Science (3) A 
| Phys32: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
I I M Phys 52: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) NT 
| n | Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences 7 
Fifth Semester E 


ApS114: Engineering Analysis II (3) QUAM C 
CE120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids ( 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Linear Networks I (3) 


Bu Thermodynamics (3) 
sttive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester 
EE 20 ing E i 
" ` ! Eneine » Elec - 3 
ME 120 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


ME 126. Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 134. Fluid Mechanics (3) 

' Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Elective. Thermodynamic Analysis (3) — 

* Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


CE 167; Materials Engineering (2) 
ME 15 : Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
R187. Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
1 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
Blectiy * Mechanical Design (3) 
*: Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester 


M le Control Systems (3) 
ME 19 N Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
MB ig, Engineering Systems Design (3) 
Rlective. Energy Conversion (3) 
* Technical electives (6) 


Technical Electives 


RR is Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

BS 283. troduction to Digital Computers (3) 

( omputer-aided Design (3) 

BS 284. Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
j umerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


ICAL ENGINEERING UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 
€port formulation and presentation. Basic principles of va- 
hg use p uring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experiments, includ- 
_ OF Strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. Introduction 
thermal *Xperimental techniques related to dynamics, fluid flow, and 
le Sciences, Prerequisite: Phys 51, 52. (Spring) 
FI id Mechanics (3) 


basi Properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid kinematics, 
visc *quations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompressible flow, 
(Spring) Compressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: Ap S 59. 
13) 

Panga o dynamics (3) 


"x - . 
and te nta] thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics 
jc, Perature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermody- 

' Properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermo- 
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148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


161 Advanced Dynamics (3) 


171 Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) in thick i 


176 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


Er mul | 
reversibility fc qol 


dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, TS 
second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite 


registration: Ap S 59. (Fall) 

134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Dynamics of Linear Systems) a of " 
Natural frequencies and response of single- and multiple-def? "i 
dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of dar Spring) 


and steady-state analysis Prerequisite: Ap S 59, 114. 


, pen 
Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigeration cycles: i 
namics of mixtures of substances; properties of air-water VoF ning p» 
psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air-condim coni 
third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy: evaluat jon ws 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; intro e ther, a) 
tistical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynamics (i 
namic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ; 


152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) story poks 
Experimental study of various engineering systems., Labor™ meters: m 
include experimental design, modeling and simulation par : ME 
acquisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequis 
(As arranged) 

155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) (ion of 9 
Introduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propaga -dimen a 


in compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, Stea Y der-bod " 
flow, wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, 5 (Fall) 
method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. 


Rigid-body dynamics and Euler's equations. Balancing 
analysis of spinning tops and tyroscopes; evaluation © ie 
machines. Lagrange's equations for particles, rigid 
Prerequisite: ME 134. (Fall) 

ii 


stresses "ses f 


" bodies. " res 
r shear $t E sires 


Fundamentals of stress analysis of elasti ~ g 
ross-section, 


cylinders; torsion of shafts of arbitrary ¢ à „x syste 
walled tubes; stress and deflection analysis of comple : 
centration; impact. Prerequisite: CE 120 (Fall) m 
: oa y 
172 Mechanics of Deformable Solids II (3) past es 


ormation. n the 
lers, shake own ! f aet 


als 9 
Fundamentals pre 
Vesse Code- 


Yield criteria, theories of plastic def 
bending and torsion. Thick-rolled cylinc 
stresses. Basic concepts of slip-line theory. 
sis. Introduction to ASME Boiler and Pressure 
ME 171. (Spring) | 

prinj "i 


NM" Le 
f a criteri a ve 
Classification and effects of air pollutants; air-quaPy emissio cj in 
ards; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants * s; sewage ef 
emission-control equipment. Water-quality stands in patura gli 
trial waste characterization and pollutional ¢ n sludge h 
mary, biological, and tertiary treatment of Wa ) 
disposal. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring 
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l 
87 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


eat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
anak state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
8, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
€ Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 
transfer’ boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
and lav, Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 
“ws, radiation properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 


AP gn considerations: heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 
PSII4 ME 126. ^ (Fall) 


l 
4 Mechanical Design (3) 


Intr : 
Odur x ; n 
e iduction to design concept, selection of materials, and strength of 
erin nt! elements; design of machine components such as shafts, 
b ? Bant . 
Pon Bs, bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 
e Debt 
ig nts. Prerequisite: senior status (Fall) 
3 Eno; 
n : ` : 
'Bineering Systems Design (3) 
TINCiple . k ; 
omi. Of creative design and system-design concept. Engineering eco- 
hi es, modeling and simulation of physical systems, optimization tech- 
ques, ; : 


Sign reti: and digital computer-aided design methods. Special de- 
Lo Oratory: Which -_ integrate with ME 152 Mechanic al Engineering 
194 p ? Projects. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 
nergy Conversion (3) 
issue op Sources of the earth; energy, society, and the national economy; 
and dema d Y and the environment, future outlook for energy supply 
logica 3 nd. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles and techno- 
Ptions, efficiency of different energy converters. Current tech- 
in and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity, trends 
“lectricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, economic, and 
nergy " impacts l nconventional methods of power generation; di- 
198 p 7 Conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 


; and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequi- 
o vipya 
T Or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


"s engin SCience and technology in decades to come will re- 
ll ag With ep pace with newly emerging technological disci- 
LN Cireum.,. new techniques in analysis, design, and computation. 
jy Wi Istances, it is evident that graduate education in advanced 
i uM tienteg - » vital responsibility in answering the needs of a tech- 
NM Cialty the Sch. Amidst the proliferation of knowledge and tech- 
€ fun m hool adheres to the principle that versatility and depth 
y nentals should be the characteristic features of any graduate 
UN Ting vein, attempts to prepare the graduate student to cope with 
itt Partner VT of today and of the future. 
y Program ot Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering offers 


: o AT ; 
“iplines „Udy in the various areas of concentration in the pro- 
Civil and mechanical engineering. Its professional as 


es o 
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ji 
verat Pa of 9? 
well as basic interdisciplinary programs encompass the broad areas ;necrill 


mechanics, structural engineering, geotechnics and foundation iro met" 
n ^ 
tuf 


ocean and marine engineering, public works engineering, urban € ; struct | 
engineering, risk assessment and assurance technology, computer-aided at | 
al design, flight sciences, mechanical engineering design, environment T4 
energy and power, transportation engineering, thermal sciences, mater! with! 
neering, hydromechanics, fluid mechanics, and aerospace engineerin ial 
these broad categories are basic programs of study and research 1n e crure d j| 
inelasticity, and fracture of solids; the mechanics of continua; the MT 
properties of materials; the theory of plates, shells, and elastic stabili, ay 
structural analysis and design, including structural reliability; struct st” 
ics: soil mechanics; classical and statistical thermodynamics; heat an «sible hf. 
fer; energy conversion; combustion processes; incompressible, compre amic 4 
inar, viscous, turbulent, hypersonic, and nonsteady flows; hydrodys ponli” 
oceanography; gas dynamics and reaction kinetics; analytical nr me^ 
mechanics; advanced dynamics; atmospheric space flight and celes rote 


ics; dynamic stability of flight structures; propulsion systems; a tect aph 
chemistry. As part of the interdisciplinary program, students y a APP 
courses from other departments of the School of Engineering Der’ 


Science, as well as from other schools and divisions of the Univer wt 
ing upon the interest of the student, some of the programs leading riat? 
grees of Master of Science and (by special permission gley 
partment chairman) Doctor of Science are given at the NA* A-L tensive aic 
Center, Langley Station, Hampton, Virginia. NASA-Langley § peer fe » 
tific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized — bel 
Arrangements can also be made to use the facilities and equipmen k Man 
Ship Research and Development Centers, Annapolis and Carde ^ 
where off-campus Master's degree programs have been initiate P rests M i 
Each program is arranged to fit the individual needs and is ei 
graduate student, and at the same time to utilize effectively clude an Uis 
perience and background. This background should normally ‘ied mathe yi 
graduate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, OT ape asis o 
Each graduate student is assigned a faculty adviser On the, 
interests, thereby enabling a close student-faculty relationship 


ing the course of his program. 


FIELDS AND AREA OF CONCENTRATION W P d 
inclu 

: , : snerally ine 

Programs of study in any field of concentration will genera 

from appropriate allied areas. 


Acoustics* 


ApS211: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 


ApS213: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II 
Ap S 215: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science 
*ES 203-4: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
*ES 270: Introduction to Acoustics 
*ES 271: Random Process Theory I "T 
hen ? 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered o 
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* 
= m Random Process Theory II 
*ES 14. Time Series Analysis 
*Es is Noise and Vibration Control 
*ES 2 y Advanced Theoretical Acoustics 
*ES n Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
*ES 18. Physical Acoustics ; - : 
*ES 279. Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
*Es 280; Human Factors in Engineering 
ES 29g. Special Topics in Acoustics 
S259 300 Research 
"BS 310; Thesis Research 
"Rg 311, Aeroacoustics 
ES 319, Nonlinear Acoustics ; 
"5313: Theory of Random Vibration 
BS 395 Structural Acoustic Interaction 
BS 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 215 Dissertation Research 
ME 216 Theory of Vibrations 
ME»: Structural Dynamics 
E315. Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
^' Theory of Turbulence 
n : Engineering: 
p 
tpg ait Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
soir: athematical Methods in Applied Science II 
‘S214. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
TEM athematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
E5217; athematical Methods in Applied Science V 
Biy; Analytical Mechanics 
188263. Onlinear Mechanics 
BS 273° Atmospheric Physics for Engineers 
Mg 2. ime Series Analysis 
MB 255: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
May Applied Fluid Dynamics 
He 24g. Compressible Flow 
MED: Minar: Aircraft Design 
NES Stability and Control of Vehicles 
| me 283: chanics of Space Flight 
Raye 298; Uclear Reactor Engineering 
M “309. esearch 
N 39g. esis Research 
13. dvanced Reading and Research 
^ iSSertation Research 
ter. 
NET esign 
S2: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
MgB: V A ematical Methods in Applied Science II 
hyg 54: ES ematical Methods in Applied Science III 
(p 55: ath matical Methods in Applied Science IV 
Q3: il ematical Methods in Applied Science V 
CR 61; : "ute and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
KS: nalysis of Plates and Shells 
Ni ory of Structural Stability 
A 


Bley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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EE 157: 
ES 221: 
ES 282: 
ES 283: 
ES 284: 
ES 285: 
*ES 286: 
*ES 287: 
ES 289: 
ES 299—300: 
ES 398: 
ES 399: 
ME 215: 
ME 216: 
OR 251: 
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Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Theory of Elasticity I 

Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 
Automated Design of Complex Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Design 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Linear Programming 


Environmental Control 


Ap S 213: 
CE 211: 

CE 212: 
CE 217: 

CE 218: 
CE 219: 

E Ad 221-22: 
ES 270: 
*ES 274: 
ME 221: 
ME 224: 
ME 225: 
ME 226: 
ME 260: 
ME 261: 
ME 262: 
ME 263: 
ME 264: 
ME 265: 
ME 266: 
ME 282: 
ME 288: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 298: 
ME 299—300: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Engineering Aspects of Waste Control 
Engineering Climatology 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineeering Il 
Groundwater and Seepage 

Environmental Management 

Introduction to Acoustics 

Noise and Vibration Control 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery H 

Heating, Refrigeration, and Air € onditioning 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
Environmental Control Processes I 
Environmental Control Processes II 
Air-pollution Meteorology 

Air-pollutants Sampling and Analysis 
Energy Technology 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 

Power Systems 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Energy and Power 


ME 
ME 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science | 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IH 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science 
Electromagnetic Waves 

Plasma Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 

campus whe 


d. 
n arrange 
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Turbomachinery 1 


ME 97. Turbomachinery II 

MB 530° Viscous Flow 

ME 237, Compressible Flow | | 
ME 33 Propulsion 1 

ME 281. Propulsion II 

ME 2i. Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 

‘ME 283, Energy Tec hnology 

ME 287. Nuclear Reactor Engineering | 
ME 28 Heat Conduction : ; | 
EON Convective Heat and Mass Transfer | 
ME sas Power Systems | 
PEG Research | 
MB 399° Thesis Research 

Mr 399: Advanced Reading and Research 

^ Dissertation Research | 

Stiencass 
hs» : | 
TES Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I | 
sore: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III | 
BS 294. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V | 
ME» Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
ME», Theory of Vibrations | 
ME 95," Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ME 295: Applied Fluid Dynamics 

l E25. Aeroelasticity 
Mk 235. Viscous Flow 
nE 249. Compressible Flow 
K 270. *minar: Aircraft Design 
ME», Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
ME 99, Flight Dynamics of V/STOL Aircraft 
46273. Stability and Control of V/STOL Aircraft 

NEA Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
EUM Principles of Flight Guidance 

Mb»: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Me 99: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
309; Research 


INN Thesis Research 

VT l'heory of Turbulence 

M Hypersonic Flow 

Ne 30° Advanced Reading and Research 
j i$sertation Research 


Cha : 
LT mes and Thermal Sciences 
) 
"RUE 
MON Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 


ERN. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II 
um Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 


reels: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV | 
lp. p athematical Methods in Applied Science V 

eS. "Dgineering Climatology 

NDS troduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

NUS heory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 

Nay ^PPlied Marine Hydromechanics 


A. 
Langley Research Center: may be offered on campus when arranged 
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CE 271: 
CE 274: 
CE 275: 
EE 133: 
EE 236: 
ES 228: 
ME 218: 
ME 221: 
ME 222: 
ME 223: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 235: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 287: 
ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 295: 
ME 297: 
ME 298: 
ME 299—300: 
ME 310: 
ME311: 
ME 312: 
ME 315: 
ME 317: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


Geotechnics 


Ap S 211: 
Ap S 213: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 208: 
CE 209: 
CE 217: 
CE 218: 
CE 219: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 
ES 221: 
ES 256: 
ES 285: 
*Geol 128: 
*Geol 147: 
*Geol 163: 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 


Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
Electromagnetic Waves 

Plasma Dynamics 

Physical Oceanography 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 

Advanced Thermodynamics 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Power Systems 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 

Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


and Foundation Engineering 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Special Topics in Soil Mechanics 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 

Groundwater and Seepage - 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering 1 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Me 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mec 
Geomorphology : 
Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 
Sedimentation 


dia 
hanics 


Catalog: 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 
ENVIRONMENTAI 
ENGINEERING, GRADUATE 
| 
'G 
‘Cea a Geophysics of the Solid Earth 
“=t: Advanced Structural Geology 
Mromechanics | | 
MER Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
APS 213. Mathematical Methodis in Applied Science II 
ADS 214. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IIT 
APS 215. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV | 
CR 219. Mathematical Methods in Applied Science \ 
CR 256. Engineering Climatology ^ bape 
CE 259. ntroduction to Ocean and C oastal Engineering | 
CR 268. Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads | 
CE 27). Applied Marine Hydromechanics 
CE 274. heoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
CR 275. Mechanics of Water Waves à; | 
w CR 19g. Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
Ass. 309: Research l 
CR 398. Thesis Research | 
CE 399. Advanced Reading and Research | 
| ER 236. Dissertation Research | 
Ng. Plasma Dynamics 
ES 284: Physical Oceanography j 
ME 21g. Numerical Methods in Engineering : | 
E»: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles I 
ME»: ‘Intermediate Fluid Mechanics | 
ME 297° Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Mp 231: Viscous Flow 
ME 297. Hydrodynamics 
MB3i): — SPecial Topics in Fluid Mechanics | 
MET): Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
\ ^ onsteady Flow | 
"ic Eno; 
ngineering Design 
^ 
By Applications of Numerical Methods 
BS 993" ( omputer-aided Design 
ME 16), Application of Computer Graphics in Engineeering | 
MEN Advanced Dynamics 
M 21: esign of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
PN Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Mp» Turbomachinery I 
MB 49. Turbomachinery II 
Mtg 241. Kinematic Synthesis 
Me 243. Engineering Systems Design 
Mp 246. Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Mp a49° "lectromechanical Control Systems | 
qt 250. luidics | 
‘1.59. “sign of Complex Systems | 
Mk 253. Transportation 
NS 29g.  "ehicular Performance 
! 99-30. Research 
Ww Thesis Research i 
Ü Sto), i 4 
“Ourse descriptions, See the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. | ^ hi: 
| 
f 
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Ocean and Marine Engineering 


Ap S 211: 
Ap S 213: 
Ap S 214: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 208: 
CE 217: 
CE 218: 
CE 219: 
CE 253: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 259: 
CE 260: 
CE 268: 
CE 271: 
CE 274: 
CE 275: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 
ES 228: 
*Geol 181: 
*Geol 241: 
*Geol 282: 
ME 218: 


ME 231: 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science ii 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Foundation Engineering 

Special Topics in Soil Mechanics 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Water Resources Engineering I 

Water Resources Engineering II 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering St 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads 
Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performa 
Applied Marine Hydromechanics 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Physical Oceanography 

General Oceanography 

Geochemistry 

Oceanography g 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Hydrodynamics 


ructures 


nce Prediction 


Public Works Engineering 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 208: 
CE 211: 
CE 212: 
CE 215: 
CE 217: 
CE 218: 
CE 219: 
CE 220: 
CE 221: 
CE 253: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
E Ad 204: 
E Ad 210: 
E Ad 241: 
E Ad 242: 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate a? 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Foundation Engineering 

Rock and Ice Mechanics 

Engineering Aspects of Waste Control 
Engineering Climatology 

Urban Construction Technology 

Water Resources Engineering 1 

Water Resources Engineering Il 
Groundwater and Seepage 
Urban Transportation Engineering 

Pavement and Runway Design tures 
Failure and Reliability Analysi 
Introduction to Ocean and Coasta 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 

Constructicn Management I 
Construction Management n 


s of Engineering sm 
l Engineering 


d Graduate Catalog” 
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E 
wad e: Construction Management III 


Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 


" *ssment and Assurance Technology 


tegni s 

ba te: Ap S 115, Stat 191*. At least five courses must be selected from those 

ME er the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; 
i fee from those listed under Operations Research; and at least one from 

Min *d under Economics. Courses marked with the dagger symbol (7) are 

O ecin all students. The selection of elective courses depends on the emphasis 

R technological areas. 


Cii M 
‘Mech, 
pa eal, and Environmental Engineering 
EHe Engineering Climatology 


CR 253. Traffic Engineering ANY , . 
CR 256. Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
t Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

9-300. Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performance Prediction 
ES 240. Thesis Research 

241. Fracture Mechanics 
ME 253. Fatigue 
ME 261: Vehicular Performance 


LM Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
E Research 
DENM >» 
OR 271: Theory of Games 


ORos, Forecasting Techniques 

'OR E Reliability Theory I 

OR 381. Games, Decision, and Value Theory 
` Reliability Theory II 


inis 
S 275: Survey of Economics 
315. 9nometrics I: Introduction 
LT Mechan minar: Topics in Mathematical Economics 
i s 
P8211, *5 and Materials Engineering 


P8219: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
M athematical Methods in Applied Science II 
Ap 214: Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Opals: nal Methods in Applied Science IV 
CR 308. mee Methods in Applied Science V 
Cp 209, Thea wud Ice Mechanics 
Gp 232: foretical Soil Mechanics 
| 25. ml Structural Dynamics 
lg» 3 Im and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
17; ysis of Plates and Shells 


SEN Analytical Mechanics 

iy 22: Thea” of Elasticity I 

By 32: Me. of Elasticity I 

ly: ine ced Materials Science 

By 2: "conductivity and Electron Transport 


235. Omposite xu 
NNI Physica] das airiai 
hr : ave P eta lurgy 
Oti Topagation in Solids 


and Stati 
tisti 
Ucs course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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ES 240: 


Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue 

Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 

Numerical Methods in Engineering : 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Advanced Thermodynamics 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 


Structural Engineering 


Ap S 211: 
Ap S 213: 
Ap S 214: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 206: 
CE 210: 
CE 213: 
CE 215: 
CE 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 254: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 261: 
CE 262: 
CE 263: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 
ES 221: 
ES 234: 
ES 240: 
ES 241: 
ES 256: 
ES 282: 
ES 283: 
ES 284: 
ES 285: 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III 
Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Foundation Engineering 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Structural Design for Dynamic Loads 

Urban Construction Technology 


General Structural Dynamics structures 


Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering 
Special Topics in Structural Mechanics 3 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue : 
Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Computer-aided Design , : 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering - ics 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanic 


Transportation Engineering 


OPTION I: TECHNOLOGY OF THE VEHICLE 


CE 201: 
CE 210: 


Design of Metal Structures À 
Methods of Structural Analysis 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING, GRADUATE 


CE 252. Urban Transportation Engineering 
CR 253. General Structural Dynamics ra 
* Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CR 260: Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads ae 
* Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performance Prediction 
C363. Analysis of Plates and Shells 
BS 241. Theory of Structural Stability 
ME 215. Fatigue 
ME 219: Theory of Vibrations 1 | 
MR 222: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 993. Applied Fluid Dynamics 
MR 225. Aeroelasticity 
ME 296: Turbomachinery 1 
ME 237. Turbomachinery II 
ME 238. Propulsion I 
ME 24), Propulsion II 
ME 243. Engineering Systems Design 
ME 246: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
ME 250: Electromechanical Control Systems 


3.59. . *sign of Complex Systems 
\ ME 253. Transportation 
"Ras," i Chicular Performance 
Mg je 


E275. rban Transportation Technology 

MRogc: Stability and Control of Vehicles 

lie E 29g. Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Y -309: Research 

39g. Thesis Research 


| v MB 399. Advanced Reading and Research 
| qup 208: ISSertation Research 
&Rp 209. rban Transportation Planning 
Mo rban Transportation Models 
N II: 
: TH 
CR 2 ~ WAY (ROUTE STRUCTURES AND FACILITIES) 
l; s 
= 202; Design of Metal Structures 
^. 203. sign of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


E294: Téstressed Concrete Structures 

CE 295. — ADDlied Soil Mechanics I 

E 206. Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Ck 207; ¢ CUNdation Engineering 

N 209. — Topics in Soil Mechanics 

C210; Mesretical Soil Mechanics 

R 219. c ethos of Structural Analysis 

d 220. rbundwater and Seepage 

CR N: P an Transportation Engineering 
W: ,*Vement and Runway Design 

K 23. T lions and Terminals 

c 252. Pe Engineering 

E25: eneral Structural Dynamics 


s 356: — and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CR X: Harp et ction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
By 38: Barbo, and Coastal Engineering I 
240, Frac. "Pd Coastal Engineering II 
Facture Mechanics 


"ty, Urban 


and Reg 
Planning Course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Cata- 


|] 
M 
ga 


ES 241: 

ES 298: 

ES 299-300: 

ES 398: 

ES 399: 

| ME 251-52: 
| | ME 255-56: 
OR 231: 

*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


tLaw 349: 

tLaw 372: 

tLaw 407: 

tLaw 408: 

tLaw 492: 

tLaw 501: 

tLaw 505: 

tLaw 506: 

ME 251-52: 

ME 255-56: 

| ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 
ME 398: 

| ME 399: 
OR 201: 
OR 231: 
| OR 251: 
OR 252: 
| OR 271: 
OR 273: 

OR 277: 

*U&RP 201: 

*U&RP 208: 

l *U&RP 209: 
*U&RP 210: 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
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Fatigue 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 
Transportation 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Theory of Traffic Flow 

Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 


OPTION III: TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMST 
CE 220: 
CE 223: 
E Ad 281-82: 


Urban Transportation Engineering 
Traffic Engineering 

Systems Analysis and Management 
Local Government Law 
Administrative Law 


D APPLIED SCIENCE 


Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 
Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II 
Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 


Land Development Law 
Intergovernmental Relations I 
Intergovernmental Relations II 
Transportation 

Urban Transportation Technology 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Survey of Operations Research Methods 1 


Theory of Traffic Flow 
Linear Programming 


Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming 


Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 
Queuing Theory 

Introduction to Urban Planning 
Urban Transportation Planning 
Urban Transportation Models 
Urban Development Economics 


Urban Environmental Engineering 


Design of Metal Structures 


Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 


Foundation Engineering 


Engineering Aspects of Waste Control 


Urban Construction Technology 
Water Resources Engineering ! 
Water Resources Engineering il 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see th 
| logue. 
+ Prerequisite courses for admission to this option 
graduate and Graduate Catalogue). 
| t For Law course descriptions, see the National Law C 


are Ap S IF 


e Undergrad 


enter catak gue. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


CE 200: Groundwater and Seepage 
CE 293. Urban lransportation Engineering 
REAd 204. I raffic Engineer ing 
E Aq 207: Administration of Engineering € ontracts 
P Ad 210: l'he Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators 
29 Engineering Law 
51-57. Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
| E2ss ec. l'ransportation 
ME 261: Urban Transportation Technology 
ME 262. Fundamentals of Environmental Control I 
Fundamentals of Environmental Control II 
Rp 204: Environmental Control Processes I 
ARP 205. Urban Development Planning 
ÜRp 22: Urban Housing 
* Land Development Planning 
Urban T ransportation Planning 


My 
ENGIN 
INEERING COURSES 


201 Dec: 
‘gn of Metal Structures (3) 
tructura] 


behavior and failure of metal structures; conception and de- 
build; structural systems for various cases, including low- and high-rise 

Ing long-span structures, bridges, suspended roofs, and special 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Fall) 


202 Daa: 
Design 9f Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


n od : a 
priate of failure of reinforced concrete structures; selection of appro- 
structy a tural system; design of slabs, frames, folded plate roofs, shell 
| re . . ^ . 
| (Fall) res, and other special structures. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 
| Wp 
Tes ` 
Stm tressed Concrete Structures (3) 
ctur; hav; : 
design tal behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
: c Prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
204 ecast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Anar 
^ c Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Orie : : : A 
| their oed Soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations and 
theories ur) deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; 
Slo S E lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses of 
Site: CE ected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequi- 
205 4. 8 or equivalent (Spring) 
PPlied Soi 
oe Soil Mechanics II (3) 
e o il; : ; : 
Water ja i Soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow of 
tribution aans seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress dis- 
dation: a.d earth Masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consoli- 
laboratory ysis of settlement, Selected experiments in the soil mechanics 
OR * *Terequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
Undatio E à 
Princip “ngineering (3) 
es . " 4 ^ 
I an, lysis LM soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the 
^v LI R design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile founda- 
“gion, > 
rs Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Cata- 


ey 
, P Lt AREAS 
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| M. 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing soni 
waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface 182 bul 
dewatering excavations, and underpinning Prerequisite: 


equivalent. (Spring) 


t 


207 Special Topics in Soil Mechanics (3) " "m d 
Selected topics in soil mechanics of current interest, such e exp” ar 
| soil dynamics, computer applications, excavation with M req | 
and ocean bottom sediments. May be repeated for credit. 
approval of Department. (Fall) 


| | 208 Rock and Ice Mechanics (3) 


n Classification, composition, and structure of r npe 
properties; fracture; effect of hydrostatic pressure and te position a) 
"lassification, COPE qst 
of water; strain measurement and testing. Classifica ring 
| structure of ice; deformation flow and fracture. Enginee i equivale?" 
and geological applications. Prerequisite: ES 221 or 256; 0 


i? 
- chef 
ocks; elastic n" di 


(Spring) 
209 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) ation in si^ 
Mechanics of continua and their relation to and applica dation f 


chanics; theories of failure and stability; theories of co (Fall) 
lems of seepage. Prerequisite: CE 204 or equivalent. 


ait! 

| 210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) es inde 

| Classical and modern methods of analysis of statica? «cte "^ 
structures, including matrix analysis, variational meto" | qua 


| theory of plastic collapse and shakedown. prerequisite: 


(Fall) 


i| | 211 Engineering Aspects of Waste Control (3) t and ew 
Hydraulics and design of sewer systems; sewage treat chem gg 
| | posal; control of industrial and nuclear wastes; biolog! ‘valent. 
related physical processes. Prerequisite: CE 197 or eq" 
212 Engineering Climatology (3) 
Constitution of physical properties of earth @ 


| 
Im : » 
| | ditions, energy-balance characteristics, atmospheric fatio ant per” 
| l l| | casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, per te 
| T mation, soil moisture and ground frost. Prerequisite: 
|i | ment. (Spring) at 
| l | 213 Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) as; wind los o 
i | Design of structures for dynamic and impact ne eleme?! i 
"ll g forces, earthquake and blast loads; design of struc specific 
| crete and steel; details of connections; discussion 5 
Prerequisite: CE 201, 202; or equivalent. (Spring 
| laf 
l | 215 Urban Construction Technology (3) cor the Citfs v d 
|n Modern designs and construction techniques for visite 
a struction, construction management and planning: 
| of Department (Spring) "T 
| | ^? " Na : 1 jon: ir "Md 
217 Water Resources Engineering I (3) ation t0 navigat cg 17 
| Hydrology; open-channel flow with application rerequisite: 
| water power; water supply and distribution. 
| equivalent. (Fall) 
| 
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218 Water Resources Engineering II (3) 
Groundw 
resource 
(Spring) 


ater; pollution and sanitation in sewers, lakes, estuaries; water- 
s planning; special problems. Prerequisite: CE 193 or equivalent 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) 
Permeability the 
kog applications to engineering problems such as excavation dewater- 

; “OW through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: Ap S 211 


and concn: 
x " Concurrent registration in Ap S 213 (or an equivalent course in Math- 
matics). (Fall) 


ory or groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, computer so- 


220 Urban Tra 


i nsportation Engineering (3) 


n . 
reduction to urban 


alte 


221 p, 


"ww transportation planning. Analysis of urban trans- 
eun requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection between 
native solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


àvement and Runw ay Design (3) 
avement 
Brad 


222 Stan 
tations and Terminals (3) 


atment of the functions and operation of stations and terminals 
applica on systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria 
© facili o moet existing and foreseeable modes. Problems of locating 
ity, Planning it as a subsystem of the transportation system, pas- 

and freight handling, intra ‘modal and inter-modal interfacing, com- 
On and control, Illustrations include railroad and subway sta- 
Partme us terminals, airports, and harbors. Prerequisite: approval of De- 


nt. (Spring) 

223 Trafic p 

Probie, Engineering (3) 

e . . . 

tansport, of traffic forecasting and planning for the various modes of 

Uisite . aa Impact on and interaction with urban planning. Prereq- 
2 S 115 or equivalent and approval of Department (Fall) 
M General g 

Analysi Structural Dynamics (3) 

> Sls MN 

Slent a elastic Structures under dynamic loadings—steady-state, tran- 


tochastic o chastic; vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin shells. 
loadin Oad Processes—wind, earthquake, sea; failure under stochastic 


or Quivaler? *Xceedance, damage accumulation Prerequisite: Ap S 115 
253 p nt and approval of Department (Spring) 

Ure a. Roe 

(Forg, t à Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
, $ 196) 

Perati 

. Mona] ; ^ h s 
fatigue l and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
of pr .Perational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 


übilistic " : : 
tim; suc structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 


25 *' design criteria. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent (Fall) 
* Speci 


To i : ~ 
Selecteg Pics in Structural Mechanics (3) 
r : i 
One. and, Oblems In structural mechanics, including thermal stresses in 
tWo-dime £ 


nsional structures, impact of elastic bodies, and other 


y 
‘hy 
Ha 
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: "E : = al of D” 
current topics of interest. Prerequisite: CE 210 or approval 


ment. (As arranged) 


256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) p” 


257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) 


259 


260 


N 
ON 


N 
ON 
N 


n ip C 
Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion di p 
and offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave vind as 
curement of spectral data by direct measurement OF from "LI 
techniques. Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, 
takes in the oceans and estuaries, outfall and intake design in 
on coastal and offshore structures, harbor oscillations, die 
Prerequisite: Ap S 115, ME 221; or equivalent. (Spring 


«ci 
ation, m 


à " 
n " M" 


ime, estuar 
arbor navig 
walls, 4 
intern 


Waves and swells, tides and currents, coastal reg 
structures for coastal protection, principles of h 
planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea 
internal access structures; maintenance of external anc 
dredging. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Fall) 


Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis : 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures [o opera 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor i 


ment. Prerequisite: CE 257; and CE 252 or equivalent. 


Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads (3) 
Equations of motion for a body in an infinite flu 
bodies oscillating in calm water. Two-dimensional à 
ing for cylinders in the free surface. Forces and Tr heory f 
body in waves (the diffraction problem) Linear-strip ber 
grees of freedom motions for ships and ocean structures ic 
Nonlinear-roll motions. Dynamic loads on floating ve equivale 
structures in a seaway. Prerequisite: CE 268, 271; OF 
(Spring) 


id. 


Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performance Pred 
Basic principles and concepts of spectral analysis, 
related topics necessary for the statistical prediction 9 positio" M^ 
motions, and stresses in a seaway. Linear systems su of 2 narfo pont: 
and cross-spectral analysis. Distribution of envelope P» 
random process and random sample (observation) a domain at 
term prediction, prediction of extreme values, time- epartme 
transient wave-test technique. Prerequisite: appr 
(Spring) 


ova 


Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 


Bending and stretching of thin elastic plat ates on elas es ge af 

boundary conditions, continuous plates and pla cuite sura atl 

theory of folded plate structures. Theory e membrane | cific a 

linear bending theory and its simplification to heory- 

ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow n. 

cations. Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall) uU 

fe 

A - " on? 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) reinforce js; cof 
" " es m rias» 

Design of long-span plate and shell roof structur anular ate 


^ era 
and metal; design of containers for fluids and & 


| 


"3 


| 
| 
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Puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 
201, 202, 261; or equivalent (Spring) 


2 
63 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 


General Criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
james; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling of 
Prates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; effect 


[n arf : à 
f imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
Spring) 


26 z 
8 Applied Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


Introductory course; emphasis on experimental methods, dealing with the 
sPblication of hydrodynamics to problems relating to the design and per- 
Ormance of ships in the following areas: ship hydrostatics (terminology 
boa Gr ship resistance (viscous, form, and wave drag), propul- 
Verin TOWS and other propulsors), dynamics of floating vehicles (maneu- 
areas and control, ship motion in a seaway). Special attention in each 
tine 9 solving problems related to unusual, as well as conventional, ma- 
* vehicles, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


7 . 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


ntroduc , f i E 
roductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 


roncepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics 
TiVation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
id media; application of potential flow theory to fluid motion around 
and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction to 
Ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and moment of 


E» moving in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of 
Partment, (Fall) 


m Membrane P 


Vey of qi 
SMOsis, ele 


rocesses for Water Treatment (3) 


flerent membrane separation processes, including reverse 
Ctrodialysis, ultrafiltration, dialysis, and others. Process fun- 


deis and equipment requirements. Application to water problems; 
l M H P g 
tion a & Upgrading of municipal water supplies, waste water reclama- 


Use recycling, depollution of industrial waste waters, and water re- 

analysa em analysis, process selection, and plant design; parametric 

omi; . ànd process optimization, pretreatment and waste disposal, eco- 
ec 


"nsiderations Prerequisite: CE 217 or equivalent. (Spring) 
MM 


Be anes of Water Waves (3) 


shaligy COncepts, Infinitesimal waves: irrotational theory for deep- and 
» reflexion, refraction, diffraction, attenuation. Water 
"Waves amplitude: airy nonlinear shallow-water theory, tides, bores, 
Sport, ery, conoidal and solitary waves, kinematic waves, mass 
*Chanism "ave generation by wind: resonance, shear-flow, and maser 
asuremer State-of-the-art based on correlation between theory and 
Pretegyic; Interfacial (internal) waves. Wave-breaking and reflexion. 

Quisite: ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 


25 
Specia WC E: : 

m l Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
and iced problems 
stan "ean ` Waves, 

flection e8imes, wir 


in physical oceanography and hydromechanics. Tides 
Oceanography of estuaries and deltas, currents and 
1d waves in coastal waters, wave diffraction and re- 
Proval of Potis, Ocean pollution control, ice forces. Prerequisite: ap- 
*Partment. May be repeated for credit. (As arranged ) 
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298 Research (arr.) (p 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science q 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ualifying d 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be re 
(Fall and spring) 


peated for credit 


201 Mechanical Meas t (3 
echanical Measurement (3) ii interferom™ 


Precise measurements of mass and length, mechanical v yj_—evenin’ 
methods. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fa 


202 Heat Measurement (3) 


Temperature scales; measurement by resistance 
couples, pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry; 
and their measurement; calorimeters, flow calorimeters. 
proval of Department. (Fall—evening) 


ther 
thermomen” api 
eat transfe visit: V 


203 Pressure Measurement (3) í pressure 
Experimental techniques for quantitative measurement a appa? od i 
ing gages, standards, calibration procedures; meth ressure FAME ing 
observations near atmospheric pressure, in the high P (SP 


t. 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen 
evening) 
1 pn 
215 Theory of Vibrations (3) nd 16 god 


: se a 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient — disce gg 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibrati problems, rige 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue seconda pen 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence oval of pe 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: appr 
(Fall) 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) ia] equations Ray aots 
Methods of solving vibration problems: different e eal e n 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration per shells; s 4 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates an al wave morose) 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. meer” (As 9 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME ^^^ 


Consideration of interaction betwe 
figuration aspects of design of flo 


: ropu 
en hydrodynamics, f yebicles, y 
ating structures a i 


i| a 
submergence and deep submergence; wes (Fall) 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: . 


“es 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


2 
21 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


€ continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 

"50r; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 

M. Place's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 

m and the flow field of a vortex: spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 

gar of Singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 

ilte: 2 Viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 
* aPProval of Department. (Fall) 


2 ; 
22 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Ubsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 


Sur) " 7 ; ^ . 

"bes theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex 
" theory; effects of camber and twist distribution: transonic airfoils, 
"lect of wi 


ng sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing the- 
arity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


2 
23 Aeroelasticity (3) 


Ory; simi] 


Introduction to aeroel 


* ) astic phenomena; structural deformations of vehicles 
er static 


and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle structures: static 


àeroelastic - ^ 
meet astic Problems (structural deformation, divergence, control effective- 
Cd reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries; 


sonic ct". of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in sub- 
Sion] — and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two-dimen- 
and Nem namics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston theory 
(Fall) Onian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. 


224 R 
undamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 


ene of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, external 
ting onan internal combustion engines; rotary engines, recipro- 
tricting o and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analy sis; engine heat losses 

; Mbustion , dive cycle analysis status of computerized cycle analysis; 
tion; valve pad knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
Bine, e cnim: ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
Wisite; a asne, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prere- 

PProval of Department. (Fall) 

Re 
lic 


2 
machinery I (3) 


vi 
pret thermodynamic principles; fundamentals of fluid flow; hydrau- 
Pum ype ems: steam and gas turbine cycles; turbine, compressor, and 
C8 o turbi energy interchange in fluid machinery; design and characteris- 
Tessor iu Compressors, and pumps; linking of compressor and com- 
Visite . a ine characteristics; combustion systems; regenerators. Pre- 

2% * 8Pproval of Department. (Fall) 


T 
Ax machinery II (3) 


i a antics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, data for turbine calcula- 

5, axial c ine aerodynamic design, performance of compressor cas- 
Chemica] compressor aerodynamic design. Heat and mass transfer with 
ases, conn combustion of liquid fuels, combustion in premixed 
design Ustion without premixing, gas-turbine combustion chamber 


à ` "Terequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 
Bx, ^ Flow (3) 


t soluti 
u wu : 
"PProxim. tions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 


imat : : . 
lons, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 


teasa 
ans S A ne j s 


? . 


78 


231 Hydrodynamics (3) 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 


237 Propulsion I (3) 


238 Propulsion II (3) 


240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) 


24 


243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
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solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary "d 
ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. 

Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


«ve theort? 
Flow at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvin s U^ by 
inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, ‘bear?’ " 
applications of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow gow P 
cations of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, lex varit! 
a rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of oor sioi, 
theory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion O pon with 9". 
ity. Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow ™ pti 
vortex system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent 
pi 
s, fundamental Pos 


Thermodynamics and physical properties of gase 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, Paige s 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order odogranh m. 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, flows. time 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, COMIC# pic fow" 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentroP 
requisite: Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
wo fom 


ve 

as in propi 

Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations 1n p niform " 
ocesses; nOD" 


as dynamics of combustion, detonation pr 4 1 

mri ie intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow indu "d 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust les vill P " 
mentation; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examp yisit^" 
propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. 

proval of Department. (Spring) e 


Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows by 


changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities anc tatic, yoa gi 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; $ jviders, of 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equ ; 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion W! 
flow induction and propulsion concepts. 
(Fall) 


t ' 
scribed input I onts 
nisms; crit nid 
mechanis Tech 


oriented - compte" 


Determination of linkage proportions from 
tions for both path and function-generating 
son of graphical, analytical, and computer- 
are applied to the synthesis of various machines 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) " gt 
Engineering Systems Design (3) me simulatio", of $ 
Principles of system design; interdisciplinary syste mic resp pit 
chancial, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; ‘ y cimization cement 
tems; mathematical model and analogy studies odit of DeP 
with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: appr 
(Fall m 
(3) "n 


ts, 


— 


: a nen 
Design of mechanical engineering systems, A 
requires the integration of engineering AM Fall) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 
System Synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode diagrams, 
root locus, etc,; linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, 
tlectromechanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: ap | 
Proval of Department. (Fall) 
Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior and modeling 
o bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers and sensors, | 
Passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, coupling effects. 
Urvey of Current applications and research. Prerequisite: approval of 
" Partment, (Spring) | [I 
8 á | 
p minar: Aircraft Design (3) 
golem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Regulatory re 
gehts and requirements, state-of-the art limitations, computer-aided de- 
ite integration of aircraft components, economic considerations, and | 
| re tiong to final configuration to obtain specified mission profile. Pre 
25 Wisite: approval of Department. | 
| 0 Desi r 7 
, i of Complex Systems (3) | 
tig. Sion of frontier problems such as salt water conversion, transporta ) 
Det devices and systems, systems for space and underwater exploration | 
| Cri ination Of specifications for these systems to meet given needs. | 
| i discussion of possible solutions based on technical as well as eco- | 
| (Sprig E Social considerations. Prerequisite: approval of Department 
ng 
| A « Portation (3. 3) 
| trans kshop” for the study of the problems of urban and interurban 
asses o tation; identification of the problems of mass transportation and 
Dont ment o alternative solutions. Topics for discussion include the 


ical requirements and constraints of mass transportation and 


t 
Sügper c. nologica] Problems of power supply, propulsion, support and 


approva > Buidance and control guideways and stations. Prerequisite: 
233 y, al of Partment. (Academic year) 

ehi 

iy Performance (3) 
Uleg E 9f performance analysis and evaluation; optimization of sched- 
rerequi trajectories, Applications to water, land, air. and space vehicles. 

| se Un, Isite: approval of Department (Fall) 
an Trang n : 

Problem ransportation Technology (3-3) 
"elation E headway and capacity for modern transit systems and their 


S : ! 
agemen PS to control systems, braking, station design, and system man 


Ting roan vehicle design, including propulsion systems, suspension, 
an Switching. System evaluation techniques for technical per- 


of *conomic evaluation of new concepts. Prerequisite: ap- 
“partment (Academic year) 


n: . " 
Pluig g, Refrigeration, and Air Co 


nditioning (3) | 


Ow : ~ | 
of eatin. and heat transfer; heating and cooling load calculations: design 
g 3 £ Ar- x 
va fator and cooling distribution systems; design and characteristics of 
Pore i ! £ : | 
tion apg’ COndenser, expander, ar ompressor. Methods of refriger- 
LN n a : pander, and comp 
4 


ty “r condition: vapor-compression refrigeration, absorption re- 


A-La 
Ngley Research Cente 


T; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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Td 
1 a Á : ; i :ieeration, 10%; 
frigeration, steam jet refrigeration; thermo-electric refrigeration, ener 
perature refrigeration, heat pumps, basic air-standard cyclo 
and bootstrap air cycles. Method of heating: warm-air, hot- requisil if 
resistance, and solar heating systems and heat pumps. e 
proval of Department. (Fall) 
261 Fundamentals of Environmental Control I (3) "L 
à; 1 i Ur CES ^ ir 
Understanding environmental systems, water as natural res eal 


an ecological limiting factor, man’s inadvertent modification sour 
and climate, solid wastes, noise, pesticides, and radiation, natur citizen P 
utilization of terrestrial ecosystems, international cooperation cent 
ticipation, environmental needs. Prerequisite: approva! © 


(Fall) 


262 Fundamentals of Environmental Control II (3) 


Directed field investigations; case studies and workshop 
logical problems associated with power plants, power p^ they © 
impoundments, and industrial discharges among others à$ the ? 
the current National Environmental Policy Act of 1775 rivalent 
pated future national policies. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equ 
(Spring) 


nt e 
Ae A pr 


263 Environmental Control Processes I (3) 


Control of particulates emissions: settling, filtration, ip 
wet collection, and electrostatic precipitation. Control nsation. po 
sions: absorption, adsorption, incineration, and conde esses. pe 
operation, and current status of air-pollution control proc 

site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


264 Environmental Control Processes II (3) ;- cering 5 nce 
Selected problems in the application of mechanical engine, i 
the design of environmental control equipment, 1:€» den , pensions gs 
design of vortex equipment for separation of solid and o 

water; mechanics of air bubbles in water, m7 
bubbles, design of turbine, jet diffuser, and porus licatio 
tems; thermodynamics and kinetics of combustion, _ x 
tion theory to design of incineration systems for dude" tion system 
theory of mass transfer and its application to hyper 

requisite: ME 261, 262; or equivalent. (Fall) 


265 Air-pollution Meteorology (3) if 
(Formerly ME 262) 4 upper er ent 


Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; 


conditions; atmospheric stability and inversiones on meteo nation A 
and diffusion; urban and topographic effects UP 


transi ign 
: : t ; upon cam Oesl 
ameters; effects of meteorological parameters rae locat! 
diffusion of pollutants; meteorological factors - P 221 or ed 
operation, and in urban planning. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 


266 Air-pollutants Sampling and Analysis (3) jing 10% "gall 
rticulates, ° rgan 
es, ana ysis 


Air and its contaminants, sampling for p 
pollutants, separation of metals and oxid 
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tants, analysis for inorganic pollutants, reference analytical methods, auto- 
Matic and continuous monitoring. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 

* 

= Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
àerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and 
Performance, Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) 


"7 
| Flight Dynamics of V/STOL Aircraft (3) 


arious configurations of V/STOL aircraft, review of airscrew theory 

Totating wing mechanics, dynamics of rotating wing systems, aero- 

v ticity Of rotor blades and analysis of vibrating modes, performance of 
aircraft. Prerequisite: ES 217 or equivalent. (Spring) 


27 , 
2 Stability ana Control of V/STOL Aircraft (3) 


tatic longitudinal stability, longitudinal and lateral dynamic stability, in- 
ti nce o aerodynamic parameters on flight characteristics, transfer func- 
PH 9f V/STOL aircraft, effect of feedback on stability of V/STOL air- 
) at Prerequisite: ME 271. (Fall) 
73 Pp, 
Tinciples of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


tical of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 


“!S Of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
» Accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


7 " 
' Principles of FI 


Uidance requir 
Ms ne; 


2 
ight Guidance (3) 

ements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
data Using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 


Processing. Prerequisite; ME 273. (Fall) 


S Stan: 
tability and Control of Vehicles (3) 


ination of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 

bility o “ability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 

i Mear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 

tequisi ce transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
3 è: ES 217 or approval of Department. (As arranged ) 

6 Mechan; 
— 9f Space Flight (3) ! 
artificia a second-order Hamiltonian-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 

les facilites, von Zeipel’s methods, special and general perturbation 

Weighted ni “urd-body perturbations, Differential correction of orbits by 

of Várion Cast Squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 

‘ace fli 4 filtering techniques as applied to orbit determ:nation and other 

Departm t Parameter estimation. Prerequisite: ES 217 or approval of 
M ent, (As arranged) 


" Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
and methods in V/STOL flight dynamics, advanced 


NN Provaj or Pts, instrumentation, guidance, and control. Prerequisite: ap- 
N Department. (Spring) 


; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


82 SC 


28 


— 


283 


287 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


282 


286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
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equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. A lication Of = 
q g y pp librum of Ps 


formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equi odyn 
gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermoey 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of € od | 
erm d 


Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 


Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of none 
statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; 
tions, Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


producion Pr 
nonequili?.. 
quilibrium 


selected apt 


Energy Technology (3) A T 
nd, review sif 
f (? 


Energy resources, trends in energy supply and dem: " j 
Y wer ff ai 


ment of new energy technology. Central-station po 
economics of steam and gas-steam cycles, MHD power ge charac si 
thermal pollution. Nuclear power systems: performance elect 
pollutants and hazards, environmental effects. Trends I" 
industry, prospects for growth, cost of electricity, Powe ^ rti 
siting, regulatory agencies. Review of unconventt . 

systems. Prerequisite: ME 148 or equivalent. (Spring 


Nuclear Reactor Engineering (3) 


Atomic and nuclear structures; neutron, fission, 
clear reaction and radiation; diffusion and slowing : geneo? o, 
icality condition; reactor theory; reflected reactors, 7 contro i "L 
systems; heterogeneous reactor systems; fast reactors; coolants; P 
tion of reactors; reactor design calculations; peet me an", 
heat transfer; radiation protection and reactor shin et roval 
structural components of power reactors. Prerequisite: 
partment. (Spring) 


y n anged ) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrang 


Heat Conduction (3) is; for?! qr 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gu. jons; nt 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and snae iig heat ^ 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in eo s2 
conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: 

(Fall) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar an 4 
of boundary-layer theory to problems ; 
boundary-layer and similarity solutions; heat € 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence - ities; 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at hig ns to the e g) 
formulation of a simplified theory; some soi (Sp 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equiva 
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289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
ature o 
radiation 
tion me 
Cont 


f thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 
Within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 
fap 'thods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 
scatterir S an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and 
requisites "vg. combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre- 
^ AP S 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


"A " 3 
D Kinetic Theory 0 


"Quation o 
ticles; rel 


f Gases (3) 


f state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 


mol ation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics: Maxwell distribution 
ree O ecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. 
. Paths, collision rates, 


Molecular interactions, 
Viscosity 


scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 
ieren.. heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 
Yi ; qQuisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

(2) 

0 " 

wer Systems (3-3) 

“sign of 
leam c 
actor co 
"dste 


thermal power system 
Ycle power g 
olant System, 
Cat removal. 

s, System 
Wers, 
esting, 


components and system optimization. 


eneration system components: steam generators, re- 


condensate and feedwater system, turbine- 


generator, 
Heat balance studies, options for im 


proved cycle effi- 


Optimization studies, component selection and design, 


tions: 5 lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regula- 
nology x inspection, and codes Survey of electric power system tech- 
% j Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent (Academic year) 
3 


er 

.. thermochemistry I (3) 
e "MOdynamics of reacting 
nations * L 


systems, combustion kinetics, conservation 
^ » transp 
ames , port 


processes, laminar diffusion flames, laminar premixed 


Partment Pots of reacting inviscid flows. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
294 
0 ; 
` thermochemistry II (3) 
Iiona] . E : 
hetero eal üspects of reacting inviscid flows, reacting boundary layers, 
r Ochens’ combustion, turbulent flames, numerical methods in aero- 
UN mistry, Prerequisite: ME 293 or equivalent. 
latisti 
Cal The. : 
: rmod 
istrity ynamics (3) 


tistics. ution functions: 
therm Partition function 
Perfect ynamics, Syste 


Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac sta- 
S, correspondence between classical and statistical 
ms with negligible effects of interparticle forces; 


Rinstein Fase, Perfect electron £as, photon gas. The Debye solid, the 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring 


lc Solid, 
Penal Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Isite : 


approval of Department. 


Vg (As arranged) 
Prere Topics in Fluid Me 


chanics (3) 
UN Wisite. 


approval of Department. (As arranged) 
‘ c 
NEC h (arr ) 
Nu * arranged, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


“Sangley 
y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 


coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations Jaw fui 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, POW". vist 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, u m 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-ErlC sen et P 
coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis; V! ns i y 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsion, appt" 
frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisi 
of Department. (Fall) 


Nonsteady Flow (3) f referet” 
Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow; frames $ n 
Eulerian and Lagrangian methods. Boundary conditions; cinuitit* " 
and waves, isentropic and nonisentropic disturbances; dIS*" airfoil. n 
actions, special transients. Piston theory and the oscillating: ste; ME 
steady flows with viscosity and entropy gradients. rereq 


or equivalent. (Fall) 


31 


— 


312 Theory of Turbulence (3) 
Concept of turbulence, theory of transition, stability, 
free turbulence, turbulence shear flows, transport pr 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


rte 
isotropic til? 
I 


315 Hypersonic Flow (3) density os 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constan  ersonic 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 


Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, in i 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics o (Spring) 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 235; ME 295 or equivalent. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ring) 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and $P 


bodies, 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) gor d 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


May be repeated 
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201 History of Technology (3) 


*202 Advanced General Metrology (3) sical aspe% of get” 
Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathem at and mens) 
ment, standards, design for precision measurem Fall” 

extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. 

— 4 us when s 

* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered 08 camp 
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GRADUATE 


"034p - ^a 
"obability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 


are experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 
requisite. Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 

217 à 
Analytica} Mechanics (3) 
Fundamental 


Principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
of Brange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 


"nz ations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 211. 
(Spring) 
220 Noni: 
Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 
onPological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear res- 
ance, relaxation oscillations. Prerequisite: ES 217. (As arranged) 
221 Thee 
ry of Elasticity I (3) 
isdnitesimag strain and compatibility; stress, constitutive relations for 
Topic Solids, displacement and stress formulation of boundary-value 
Problem 


S, energy principles, the reciprocal theorem, elements of pure 
illus, , nd flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics and dynamics 
? "ng Stress function and Fourier transform methods. Prerequisite: 
» Oval of Department. (Fall) 
2 
Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
ducnlex Variable 
Vi to t ree- 
kàs Papkovich, 
indlin; Lo 


interaction between air and sea, currents, 
Statist; vee in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
$ Sea ice, Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Q State for Engineers (3) 


Dro; je UCture and binding, elastic constants, lattice vibrations, thermal 


lictor, ree electron theory of metals, band theory of solids, semi- 


Proval of +" rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity. Prerequisite: ap- 
% partment. (Fall) 


he, Materials Science (3) 


defe, “TYStal Structures; the defect crystal structure—point defects, line 
difusio, Surface defects; grain-boundaries: X-ray and electron diffraction; 

| Materials. Solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; ceramics; polymeric 
Xs t dislocata. Properties; internal friction; geometry, statics, and dynam- 

p, eb; Stre ations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, and fatigue; 
NL TON ening mechanisms; radiation damage; cohesive strength. 
T *: approval of Department (Spring) 
a y 


Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged, 
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* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may 


233 Superconductivity and Electron Transport (3) 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


235 Physical Metall ; (3) alo? 
ysi etallurgy metals ani 


*237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) - exte 
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Elements of quantum and statistical mechanics. 
cepts, second quantization-creation and destruction Oper terme 
ductor and perfect conductor, thermodynamic theories. he mixed gi 
state (Type I superconductors), transport phenomena, t ducis 
(Type II superconductors). Statistical and quantum supercon int 4 
fluxiod, quantum interference. Physical and mathematica rents 
to the microscopic theory of superconductivity. Persistent gu t$ ip^ 
erties of metallic superconductors, thin films; metallurgica requisit" 
calation and sandwiching. Organic superconductivity. " 

231. (Spring) 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; inforcint Pj 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; inf 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, NEL 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified al oy (gpi 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department 


f 


Relations among structures, properties, and reactions e: mical f 
structures and equilibria, kinematics of physical and € a ase dg 
plastic deformation mechanisms, diffusion, solid reactions wth; di 
and phase transformations, recrystallization and grain E ess À 
tions—their formation and multiplication in crystal stru eto 
strengthening mechanisms Prerequisite: approval of Dep? 


236 W ion in Soli .. uoo 
236 Wave Propagation in Solids (3) tion if " M, 


Small amplitude plane and spherical wave propa ton and oc 


elastic media; dilational, shear, and surface waves; — 
n finite bodies. Prereq 


of plane waves; free waves i 
proval of Department. 


Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schr 
Applications to 


elementary perturbation theory. - 
theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, a transp gs 2 
tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation an requisite: 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity- re 

approval of Department. (Spring) J 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) the st t 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of temper? rate w 
materials; solid reactions occurring at eiecti action gids" d 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms - er : 
slactic ane l^ 4 rties of 100 " 
elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties fid systems; p 


elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-5o 


nt. 
r A Je artme 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: Dep 


approval of 


; riffi r A 

Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theo? s. rations j 

of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity ee gis W h 

ness, engineering analysis, notch strength à K: 
wh 

be offered 9? campus 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


c , 1 í å 
E Propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
ntinuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


atigue in materials, including metals, high-strength alloys, and 

Propagat; materials. Strain hardening and softening, crack initiation and 

Tere gation metallographic effects, fatigue fracture and statistical aspects. 
quisite; approval of Department. (Fall) 


Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 


asis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
plasticity and viscoplasticity; one- and two-dimensional bound- 
tigid-pla , Problems in linear-visco-elastic and elastic-plastic media; the 
,,- uC medium: simple problems in nonlinear viscous and visco- 


» Wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: approval 
(Spring) 


Nonii 
linear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
V : 1 á 
c velopment of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media and their appli- 
Prerequisite: Ap S 212 and ES 221, or ES 256. (Fall) 


{Mospheric Physics for Engineers (3) 


n 

| "e ction lo physical processes in the earth's atmosphere; comparisons 

ics, Visible peres of other planets. Topics: evolution, structure, dynam- 

"quisite . : Phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiation processes. Pre- 
' approval of Department (As arranged) 


Acoustics (3) 
an infinite 


and homogeneous medium; sound transmission in layer 
; iT 
in dues, 1d through st 


ructure, source, and dipole fields; sound propagation 


^ $ 3 " 

lic à Sor and enc losures; sound propagation through atmosphere and acous- 

lo acou pes, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic transducers; introduction 
Stic 


: measurements. Prere uisite: approval of Department. 
S arranged) qu pp p 


ess Theory I (3) 


Pro s 

abili 
dom " y theory and distributions; random variables and types of ran- 
and 3, OCesses; 


`: > relations between correlation functions, power spectra, 
Physica m response; measurement and use of power spectra; behavior of 
Ment, “¥Stems under random inputs. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
M As arranged ) 
Diser om Process Theory II (3) 
sion, an and Continuous 


, state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffu- 
“Ontroy, _ Passage Problem 


5; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic 
cm. of correlations and power spectra; applications in com- 
à stabit Y SCattering from random surfaces; stochastic lineariza- 

13 Y. Prerequisite: ES 271. (As arranged) 


stationary and nonstationary random processes. Cor- 
$ types of harmonic analysis, analog and digital spectral 


“Langley 
Bley Research Center: 


may be offered on campus when arranged 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center, mày be 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPI IED SCIENCE 


"m". 
Mem "— i ud : time 
estimation, variability of estimates, prediction and filtering of ic pet 
Applications in communications, vibration, and fluid dyna 


quisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
*274 Noise and Vibration Control (3) aoa 
: : " irati n E 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration *ilatio® a 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ye bile and T 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; autom by st " 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration e: 5. " 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: ES 270, 
arranged ) 
* n "d 
*275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) neos " 
inhomoge ju 


Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving duct pror 
equation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, in moving 
introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics 


Prerequisite: Ap S 213, ES 270. (As arranged) 


Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, sta 

ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing in recht 

vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration ME 215: 

flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: 21s 

arranged ) 

"A 

: ave P P 

echanics and thermodynamics rons " 
d relaxation! atter de 


*277 Physical Acoustics (3) 


Concepts of continuum m 
tion in real media, thermal viscous an 


electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation ^ ranged) 
able porous media. Prerequisite: ES 275. (As 8 | 
*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) tal peo 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimen ntal ne i! 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, e ins ý on (P 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise t partment 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval © 
arranged. 
*279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) an pela org 
n hum? , of p 


R ca sie s 0 hu ing O 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical — conditioning 
performance, life support system, learning an 


stresses. (Spring) 
* frot 
280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) Topics B” gi f 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Tof stru nU eoh y 
areas as aerospace noise generation an com a st cture* (A 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses partment 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approva 


ranged) 
282 Computer-aided Design (3) + comput 
Fundamental concepts in the development © nent and 


for the design of structures, machine er e desig? P 
other engineering systems. Representation "d 


ENGINEERING SCIENC 
CRADUATE 


Sign Specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Op 


Umization techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive 
Computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote access com- 
Puter terminals, General purpose computer programs for engineering 
analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, are required to 
evelop a small-scale general-purpose design program in an appropriate 
àrea such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, environ- 
(Rental quality control, etc Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Pring) 


PPlication of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Curve-fitting te 


libr: chniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
^ ary of Beometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 
Presentation of two- 


and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by a set 
Bone tte Points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of 
y us cal shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected 
mation, "elected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transfor- 
compute Projections, and the concept of hidden” lines. Use of remote 
ant: terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive computer- 
(Fall) applications Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ES 284 


284 N 
“merical Methods in Engineering (3) 


evi ^ j 
si ew of Programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solution of 
multaneo, 


inary 1S equations; difference methods and computer solution of or- 
an 


d: partial differential equations; numerical solution of initial and 
"ATy-Value 


Prerequisite approval of Department (Fall) 


thods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


ess pr ] amental equations based on energy formulation; stiff- 

and Stree ties of basic finite elements; solution of problems in plane stress 

elastoplast; Plane- and space-framed structures; plate and shell structures; 
stic 


(Spring) and dynamic analysis. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
$ 
286 
Analys; 
"lysis and Desi 


tiw; £n of Thin-walled Structures (3) 
Sait’ Of thin.w 


alled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffen- 
analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures; 
S of locally buckled stiffened structures: classification 
n-walled factors; different considerations governing the design 
Procedures x structures; critical evaluation of various structural design 
E S. Prerequisite: CE 261, 263; ES 285. (As arranged ) 
tomate Desi . : 
Review sign of Complex Structures (3) 
Sram E techniques for 
Utom; & fully 


9f lo; 
of t ads and Safety 


automated design including mathematical pro- 
^ ated deci. Stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
Ures; multi *318n techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
Proval «, iple-load conditions and design constraints Prerequisite: ap- 
“partment (As arranged ) 


o . " » - H 
Pics in Structural Design (3) 


: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 


at Nasa 
“Langley Rese; 
arch Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


fax 


a Ae oe ee 
- Pp 
-m e s P 


| 
| 
» 
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298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeate 
and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


d for credit. 


*310 Aeroacoustics (3) » vist | 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propaga’? sol! 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic à" pelo | 
jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, visit: P 
noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. ered | 
215. (As arranged ) 


*311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) dia, In ra 
ed media. 
jon throu 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratifi 
: W 
h ducts with fio 


between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagat 
media, applications to transmission of sound throug 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


*312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) Failures 
s ^ : 1 a 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. structures 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle uisite: 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prered 
ME 215. (As arranged) 
*313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) . extent 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of — 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound tr excitatiom i 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer e prered 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibra 
ES 270, 312. (As arranged) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) alifyin 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of à 
nation. May be repeated for credit, (Fall and sP 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ated Td 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be rep? 
(Fall and spring) 
hen arrange | 


À us w 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on camp! 


Electrical 


Engineering 


and 


Computer Science 


ut i è 
e a ar AE 


f — 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science" — < 


«mill! | 
rm 
Professors R.B. Heller, Guenther Hintze (Research), w.K. Kahn p» 1 


Raymond Pickholtz , we 
Adjunct Professors F.K. Harris, C.A. Caceres, Charles Feldman, Eros 
Professorial Lecturers W.F. Crosswell, S.J. Raff, P.H. Enslow, Jr., *** ich 
Associate Professors E.H. Braun, Marvin Eisenberg, A.C, Meltzeh 

Kyriakopoulos, Vallobh Vimolvanich yv 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.L. Fricke, J.P. Fennell, Wasy! ba pi^ 

B.M. Horowitz, Leonard Schuchman, A.R. Shulman, Richa pwani? 

W.H. Carter, Allen Das, R.H. Thompson, P.J. Martin, J.W. 5¢ Ting 
| Assistant Professors N.A. Sloan, Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, R.H. Lang, 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.O. Baechler, D.C. Rohlfs, M. Mens 
O'Hara, J.J. Rocchio, Jr., George Saxton, J.A. Friedhoffer, = woo Sf 
H.F. Mitchell, Jr., J.L. Wolfgang, Jr., Pi-Fuay Chen, R.E. WC. Seales y. 
W.J. English, Gerald Farmer, J.M. Hlavin, Elmer Lipsey, 1 ‘Auiiod, Ww 
Benoit, G.W. Haigler, R.M. Nicholson, J.R. Silverman, * “ ju. V 
Bisignani, R.M. Fish, Ram Khatri, J.J. Salasin, R.E. Sca ih 
W.A. MacDonald, J.J. Bisaga, C.S. Maiorana, Mahendra Sha 


Special Lecturer Peter Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY wel? 
~ as in which practical AL 
Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in W^ we UB, 


theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide p^ the 
| cipline. Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics . i 
| which electrical engineering builds to create 8 truly APP ysis syn 
| | develop the techniques necessary to solve problems. culum is yess 
design go hand in hand. The electrical engineering wo first (0 7j 
provide the student with such an integrated approach. in the School Y » 
the curriculum are common to all undergraduate ld coup! y 
devoted to developing a sound foundation of ? "ecrin i 
engineering sciences. The third year continues W! h eng ; a 
four’ qudent "a 
o 
culum " 


We 


: á s ; : u 

starts going deeper into electrical engineering. st 
he fourth year the S$ 

al engineering CU 


i ion i uter science. jen? ap 
off into an area of concentration in comp Computer : ait 


The Department of Electrical Engineering ae ding its 


| 
| | : i t i 
| cently acquired modern laboratory equipment, 
| Lie his last year tO “ing 


i | waves, controls, electronics, medical engineering, € accomm -a "m : 
| The scheduling of courses has been arranged pfi offere 

| | | | time and the part-time student. Undergraduate part two years in 

| | during the day for full-time students, and once ev 
il for part-time students. 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1972-73. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


EE * Linear Networks I 
ER 12; Linear Networks II : 
Bg 113 Network Analysis and Design 
114 Linear Active Networks 
"lds ang Waves 
Beal: Fields and Waves I 
ER E Fields and Waves II 


Si 


lectromagnetic Waves 


MA: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
121: YENA ks cad D 
ER D Dgineering Electronics and esign — 
" ulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
Mticationg 
BE] * * 
Big, Elements of Communication Engineering I 
ements of Communication Engineering II 
"Science 
Ep 5). | 
RR is. Applications of Computers 
RE 153 ‘troduction to Digital Computers 
BR 154 “sign of Switching Systems 
Biss: Digital Computer Design 
SIDA troduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
TEN Miroduction to System Programming 
Ws: achine and Assembly Language Programming 
` Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
Ties 
be n Measurement 
60. 
giu: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
LIN 160; El Oductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 
"€; le rica] Measurements 
^w Sctrical Engineering Laboratory 
E". Systems 
17 
EN 2 


M: Control Systems 


ectrica] Energy Conversion 


erin 
m ' 


Foduction to Medical Engineering 
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CURRICULUM IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ApS1: 

Engl 1 or 1x: 
Math 30: 
Phys 1: 
Elective: 


Ap S 2: 
EE 51: 
Math 31: 
Phys 2: 
Elective: 


Ap S 115: 


Chem 13: 
Math 32: 
Phys 31: 
Phys 51: 
Elective: 


Ap S 59: 
Ap S 113: 
CE 140: 
Phys 32: 
Phys 52: 
Elective: 


ApS 114: 


EE 11: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 
ME 131: 
Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 32: 


EE 61: 


EE 152: 


Elective: 


EE 113: 
EE 121: 
EE 133: 
EE 143: 


First Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 

English Composition: Language as Commu 
Precalculus (3) 

General Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


nication (3) 


Second Semester D 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Applications of Computers (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


^ 


Third Semester 


Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Enginee 
General Chemistry (4) 

Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Selected from humanities or social science 


ring (9) 


s (3) 


$ 


Fourth Semester 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) a 


Selected from humanities or social sciences a 


Fifth Semester _ 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 1 (2) 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory 
Thermodynamics (3) 


E : 3 
Selected from humanities or social sciences ii E» 4 


Sixth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) vs (3 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Fields and Waves II (3) 
n " to! 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Labora 


ap oit? ters (3) 
Introduction to Digital Compute ] sciences (3) ae 


Selected from humanities or socia 


ya 


Seventh Semester 

Network Analysis and Design (3) 3) 
Engineering Electronics and Design ( 
Electromagnetic Waves (3) — OO 
Elements of Communication Engineering 


pte = 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


Eighth Semester 


BR 1. Linear Active Networks (3) í t 
, lse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
ER 160: lements of Communication Engineering II (3) 
, lectrical Measurements (3) 
‘lectrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Control Systems (3) 


IS à new and 


esi developing discipline which combines the elec- 
huis. en and mathem 


area atical utilization of computers into a single compre- 
NT € hard e student who completes this option will be able to design 
icul ovare and software needed for large-scale computing systems. The 


m * 
“ip and Prepares the student for graduate school or for a career in computer 
Plications. 


First Semester 


Or Jy. Engineering in Modern Society (1) 


"3h39. 5 28lish Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Phys}. Precalculus (3) 


Pectiy.: eneral Physics (4) 

ected from humanities or social 
Second Semester 
yee si: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
i ne 31. cDPlications of Computers (3) 

ly 2: I alculus of One Variable (3) 

lective. ap Oduction to Modern Physics (4) 

ected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


sciences (3) 


M. 3: tic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
ne 32. eneral Chemistry (4) 


MET culus Of Several Variables (3) 
NE uction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
tive. Select Uction to Experimental Physics (2) 
ed from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Ap Four th Semester 
A $59 — 
ps 


113. Introductor Wie: ome 
ToS Engineering Anaiytical Mechanics (4) 


My ae : Analysis I (3) 

n"; Materials Science (3) 

Rea Intrognstion to Theoretical Physics (2) 
e: lected fren’ Experimental Physics (2) 


è manities or social sciences (3) 
Ang lig. Hth Semester 


Ens; p * t zm 
Bineerino Analysis JI (3) 


EE 11: 
EE 31: 


EE 60: 


ME 131: 
Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 32: 
EE 61: 
EE 152: 
Elective: 


EE 113: 
EE 121: 
EE 153: 
EE 155: 
EE 157: 
EE 161: 


EE 122: 
EE 154: 
EE 156: 
EE 158: 
EE 162: 
EE 172: 


COURSES 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 
Circuit concepts, elements, and parameters; 
equations: mesh and node analysis; networ 
equations and initial conditions; transient an 
pedance concepts; energy and powe 
Phys 32. (Fall—day and evening) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) «ons, poles ant 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; n 
total response; time and frequency doma 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, 
Prerequisite: Ap S 114, EE 11. 
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Linear Networks I (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester a6 1j | 
Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory 
Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


n (2) 


Seventh Semester 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Engineering Electronics and. Design (3) 
Design of Switching Systems (3) 
Introduction to Numerical Methods for ^ 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


Eighth Semester E 1j 


Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) | 
Digital Computer Design (3) | 
Introduction to System Programming (3) 

Algorithmic Methods and High-level Lan 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Control Systems (3) 


Computers (3) 


guages (3 ) 


tions U nse 
K "steady state A s 1 
t jsite- 
r; resonance. erequ 


(Offered eve 


1975 and alternate springs—evening) - 
20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) red 


Various types of devices used 
the point of view of the physic 
ing point of view of their app 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. 
elements in power supplies 

design concepts through use of graphical te 
(Spring—day and evening) 


í , consi ; | 
in electronic engineering cs the mt 
s of their operation 2 circuits , ^. of thee 
lication to electron" " 
Primary emphasis 4p 
r amplifiers, requis” 


and in linea 
chniques- 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


31 Fields and Waves I (3) 


Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb's and Gauss' laws, scalar 
Potentia], dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and Poisson's equations, 
oundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 32. Prerequisite or con- 
Current registration: Ap S 114 (Offered every fall—day; fall 1974 
and alternate falls -evening ) 

3m : 

? Fields and Waves II (3) 

Biot-Savart law, Am 


arization current 
and 


pere’s law, vector potential, magnets, polarization and 
s, Faraday's law, Maxwell's equations, plane waves, 
ay. Yhting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Offered every spring— 
3y; spring 1975 and alternate springs evening ) 

l Applications of Computers (3) 

Solution of 
Ing 
on 


problems on digital computers, using FORTRAN, data process- 
d and numerical methods Writing, debugging, and running programs 
à digital computer. (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening) 

6 
“Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Use, theory of 
“uipment: 
etwork th 


design, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
» Measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
vices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 11, 31. 
~ “ay and evening) 
61 
o toductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
ife sc tistics of electronic devices and circuits; 
Ourses ra measurement of their 
egistr,,:7. Petworks, fields, 
muon: EE 12, 20, 60 
alternate i 


design of electronic am- 
properties; experiments in support of 
and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
(Offered every spring—day; spring 1975 
113 springs—evening) 
N 

“Work Analysis and Design (3) 

PPlication of 


ircui matrices and 


linear graphs to electrical networks: trees, 
» Cut-sets: 


network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to 

techniques; computer solutions; network transfer functions: 

i and Synthesis of two-element, one-port networks; filter theory 

(Offere, 8n; computer-aided circuit design. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 
very fall—day; fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening) 


tar Active Networks (3) 


Tipti 

terin 'Ption of networks by 
8 Parameters: 1 
C " 

Actiy Onverters, 


terminal and port concepts; power and scat- 
analysis of active networks, including negative imped- 


i Syrators, etc.; interconnection of networks: properties of 

Teuisite WOr 5, including reciprocity, stability, activity, and feedback. Pre- 

Spring - : EE 113. May be taken for graduate credit. (Offered every 
"m Engi ay; spring 1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


lectronics and Design (3) 
Cal analve; "s 

ducti ^" analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Intro- 
MP equi "mental analysis and design methods to electronic circuits; 
Ulation Valent Circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modulation and demod- 


alternat Terequisite: EE 20. (Offered every fall—day; fall 1974 and 
" falls evening) 
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122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Introduction to and design of nonlinear circuits used 
computer and communications systems Pulse, sweep, 
logic circuits; counting and timing circuits Prerequisite: 
fered every spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate Spr! 


133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poy 
sion lines, characteristics of common waveguides, 
chart, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, linear à 
requisite: EE 32 (Fall—day ) 


nting ve 
resonant 
ntenna 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and co 
modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; ™ 

modulation systems; time and frequency division mog 

site or concurrent registration: EE 113, 121. (0 

day; fall 1973 and alternate falls—evening) 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering no MaE : 
à ys ication, 
Introduction to the statistical theory of communie Sion ü "^ 
and noise, concepts of information theory, transmis in the P7... 

: : lation systems , prin’ 
over noisy channels, comparison of modulation 5? ing da 
noise. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Offered every SPF 


and alternate springs—evening) 


Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Introduction to the use and structure of 

methods, data processing, and machine language | 
algebra and introduction to the design of combina : 
number systems and arithmetic in digital machines 
and their interconnections; use of software systems p ins 
relationships. Prerequisite: EE 51 or permission, sprin 
fered every spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate “ 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) x E desig? 0 


` *« analys 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analys! 
quentia 


devices; design of combinational and se - elect 
zation techniques and their use in logic design, | inter 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometri ectron 
recting codes; encoding and decoding; logic an missi n o 
tional digital units. Prerequisite: EE 152 or p" ev ing 
be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day an 


] logic * 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) 
n of functiona 


Logic and electronic desig ^ 
nd logica 


control; design of memory, 

machine arithmetic; design of à á 
current registration: EE 153 or permissio 
for graduate credit. (Spring—day and 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods 
ing a n 4 
rine t 1 


Use of numerical methods in engince 
i ompute 


of algorithm and flowcharts, errors 1n * 


CTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Intr, "f s : n 
Oduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous linear 


— queden, roots of equations, numerical differentiation, and in- 
s for th © solution of ordinary differential equations. Statistical meth- 
Terequisie. elation of experimental data and correlation techniques. | 

Site: EE 51 or equivalent. (Offered every fall—day; fall 1974 
alternate falls evening ) 


l 
36 Introduction to 


Introd uction 
co; 


System Programming (3) 
to computer 
are; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, loaders, 


Brams * ànd executive Systems; control of input-output and utility pro- 


> recursive and reentrant programming for time-shared systems; in- | 
'trequisige. pg t tiProgramming and multiprocessor software Systems. ! 
a ' my OF Permission of instructor. May be taken for grad- Í 

(Offered every spring—day; spring 1975 and alternate | 


software and software systems; management of | 


ls ning) 

7 

achin 

ite * and Assembly Language Programming (3) j 
ine a z n l 

c assembly language programming in fixed and variable word- 

M teme; lechniques in addressing and machine control; data 

ise 


of subroutine linkages; co-routines, pushdown lists, list 


input-output subroutines: use of 
» Merging, arrays, and data fields in data processing. Pre- 
aken for 7 152 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. May 


> credit (Fall 


l day and evening) 
38 Algo e 


j 
I 

a macro-assembly | 
Í 

be | 


im sing. string and choice of a data processing language. List 
tod Ictic 


8 processing, and introduction to information retrieval; 


languages; deterministic and 


i and simulation languages; introduction to heuristic 
Wctor, yy: Prerequi 


M Site: EE 51 or 


if equivalent and permission of in- 
ay be s 
16 7 9€ taken for graduate cred 


it (Spring—day and evening) 
ectric; Measurement, (3) 
meas . : : 

: de urements, from direct current through radio frequencies; 
Ca etectors; bridges: 
dielectri, “pacit inductanc 
zl inca. llagnetic me 
lion deluding 


! and problem-oriented computer lan- 


neasurement of current, voltage, power, re- 
€, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time: 
asurements; topics in high-frequency measure- 


ance, 


field 
lg : Prerequis; strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, attentua- 
ite: ER : 
QE » te: EE 12, 20. (Spring evening) 
al Ens; r 
Boer o e ieering Laboratory (2-2) 
Smp ers..." SUpport of 


Courses in networks, electronics, microwaves, 


tion oe 9 begin a dd » Controls, and machines. The student is re- 
Of thi *SIgn project in the first half of the course; the comple- 
A the major effort of the second half Prerequisite or 


A On: EE 61, 113 121, 152. EE 1€ "requisite 
l (Ac; E ' 25» LŽI, 152. EE 161 is prerequisite to 
Re, “ademic year—day and evening) 


re ar Systems; steady-state 

7d; stem, quency response met 
Y Sbrin 15. requisite: 
ng 1975 and altern 


and transient analyses; 
hods; synthesis of linear feedback 

Ap S 114, EE 11 (Offered every spring 
ate springs—evening) 
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177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) mech j 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Elect phist af 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and € elemet 
rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines à$ e d alt d 
Prerequisite: EE 12. (Offered every fall—day; fall 1973 
falls—evening ) 

184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) dent 10 [d 

‘ ; . 1 : cadi stu 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences ogy oí P 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; — body f 
medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the hu 0 rese 
sented from over-all systems or functional approach; survey, ich eng! 
medical measurements and consideration of those areas In aken for y 
ing may be applied advantageously to medicine. May (Fall? 
uate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
evening) 

198 Research (1 to 3) prerea™ 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrange | 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 

GRADUATE STUDY ot 
d 


Electrical engineering, at the graduate level, provides 
ing experiences in advanced studies. The student 
maturity and basic knowledge that allows him to ent 


stim 
one of ks mos gt 
has reache nue 
er into neW on ad 
m : ; "^ f concentra 
exciting work. Courses prepare the student in areas of con ic Ids 
(electron hard 


J 


a 


» ence » ` slec ysics : 
systems science, networks, and controls; electroph) puter science Y qe P. 


waves) ; communications; medical engineering; and com 


and software). Depending upon the interest a 
grams leading to the degree of Master of Science are 8!V" i 
ley Research Center, Langley Station, Hampton, Virgin 


ven à 
of 


extensive scientific and engineering facilities and 99 cilities 9 


, # a 
ever feasible. Arrangements can also be made to use the n 
Mary!# 


Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, 


campus Master's degree pilot program has been initiatec onsidera 


of the student, so 


, 


t y : con " 
The graduate programs are formulated to take -— and 
dent's individual strengths, potentials, skills, aspiration i advise , y? 

; : .nt and his faculty Aof pis ^oi 
mined through consultation by the student an derstanding of 
pose is to provide the student with a thorough un ath the br dth 
concentration and at the same time to provide him WI "LÁ 
edge necessary in modern engineering. d to provide a we cov j 

The graduate programs are, in addition, designe ty Many 9 got s 
tional service to the Washington technical commun in ustry 20° d er 
have been developed after consultation with private after 


: T i the í 
agencies of the area. They are offered during both 


with a principle of rotation from year to year. 

The Department of Electrical Engineering 
tinuously kept the graduate program up to date, 
recent developments, through its own Fe ; 
several experts in appropriate fields serving as raduat 
The Department provides a well-balanced, moce g 


and Com 
throug 


research, and thr 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


ny ier to Provide the student with detailed information t: rte 
“Ope - Tom the point of view of procedures, requirements, reguiationg, e 

i : “partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer i age 

titig ally à detailed brochure to supplement the present Meer - | 
Quy ” the “partment publishes special pamphlets describing specific p 


AS 
OF CONCENTRATION | 


Science, Networks, and Controls 


ER 299: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems Í 
ÈR 23: Linear System Theory I 
Ep 204- Linear System Theory II 
Ep 205. Stochastic Signals and Noise : i i | 
BR 219. Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering | 
PIS dvanced Network Analysis | 
ÈR 216. Inear Network Synthesis I | 
BR 975: Linear Network Synthesis II | 
EE 273. Discrete Systems 
BR 274. System Optimization | 
BE o»: Nonlinear Systems 

276; System Identification 
RR 27g: Cy rnetics 
BE 319: Pacecraft S 
R371: ‘etWorks R 


and Adaptive Systems 


ystems Design 
esearch 


88379. Simulation M 


ethods for System Analysis 
R379. \Nalysis and Control of Large Systems 
i ntrols and Systems Research 
E (Electronics. Fields and Waves) 
REN Natura] Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
SED hysica] Electronics I 
R24. ysical Electronics II 
NEM Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers 
8296. Onlinear Electronics 
Rp. Ptical Electronics 
E Ug; Ddustriaj Electronics 
tn: High-fre 


SES je cise Optic 
: agnetic Theory 
y 33: Blectrog alysis and Potential Theory 


: ynamics 

ae 4: a TOWaves and Components 

hp 25 ntas o Magnetic Wave Propagation 

lr 36; Nas 

hp 38; ma Dynamics 

yp: cise y icrowave Measurements 
3: Gy Scise Electrical Standard 

Bee Optical ca tandards 

i; 6: rocessing 


; nvi Á 
DN Prins o2Mental Optics 


:  *Tincip) 
D* OB Ples of Microelectronics 
39. tronics 
| Fields i esearch 


aves Research 
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Communications | 

FE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 

FE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 

EE 241: Information Theory 

EE 242: Coding Theory 

EE 243: Communication Theory I 

EE 244: Communication Theory II 

EE 245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 

EE 246 Digital Communications 

EE 247 Communication Systems 

EE 248 Microwave Communication Systems 

EE 249 Data Telecommunication Networks 

EE 277 Space Communication Systems 

EE 349 Communications Research 


Medical Engineering 


Environmental Optics 

Medical Instrumentation I 

Medical Instrumentation II a 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology icine 
Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical 
Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Sensory Evoked Potentials 
Computer-aided Analysis of Physio 
Physiological Controls and Systems 
Medical Engineering Research 


nm d 


logical Signals 


Computer Science (Hardware and Software)* 


CS 201: 
CS 202: 
CS 215: 
CS 216: 
CS 231: 
CS 232: 
e 237 
CS 238: 
CS 240: 
CS 263: 
CS 264: 
CS 265: 
CS 278: 
CS 284: 
tCS 285: 
CS 391: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 
201 Natural Modes and Transients in 


Transient response and natural mod 
analyzing systems with periodic and 


pling. 


* See also preparatory undergraduate courses in 


96-100 


t Offered at NASA- 


Introduction to Computer Systems I 
Introduction to Computer Systems Mes 
Computer Graphics and Pattern Recognition 
Information Retrieval Systems 

Finite State Machines 

Finite Automata 

Computing Systems 

Advanced Computing Systems . 
Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
Digital Computer Programming Systems — | 
Design of Compilers and High-level Languag 
Systems Programming 

Analog and Hybrid Computers 

Applications of Numerical Methods resent 
Approximation of Functions and Data Rep 
Computer Science Research 


ations 


, y i5 
Electrical systems G) noid s 
s of electrica sy" 
Í aperiodic inputs 
(Fall and spring) 


E lectrical 


Langley Research Center; mà 


y be offered 0n © 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


202 Li 
02 Linear System Theory I (3) 
Graph theory and its 


: application to networks and systems; system descrip- 
tion in time 


and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators; 


sorthematica] representation of linear systems; analytical and computer 
O'utions Of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
Tequisite ; 


fall graduate status. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls evening; 
1974 and alternate falls—day) 


stem Theory II (3) 


Properties; controlability 
and stability 


x 

203 Linear Sy 

iive and observability of linear systems; sen- 

kas analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 

near matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 

alternate spot systems. Prerequisite: EE 202 (Spring 1974 and 
“te Springs evening; fall 1974 and alternate falls—day ) 


204 Stochact: 
tochastic Signals and Noise (3) 


ity, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 


'ariables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
qared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pro- 
ith Moe relation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 

inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
control theory, computer science (As arranged ) 


mean. 
Cesses 


: » State classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
C finite-state machines Birth-death process, applications to 

buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
s, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
theory equations. Applications to communication theory, control 


i » and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 


Tequisite. iPuter Science 
> EE 204 or equivalent (As arranged) 


m 
Advanced Ne 


twork Analysis (3) 


functions. Theorems, network functions, relationship of parts of network 


ler-aiq network Properties, realizability and causality concepts; com- 
e ) 


Pring C Detwork analysis. Prerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent. 
NE ) 
evening) 


Pr - Network Synthesis I (3) 
7e 


& of positive real functions Synthesis of LC, RL, RC 
Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington syn- 
Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. 
C network synthesis approximation in the frequency and 
and . Prerequisite EE 113 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
«l6 alternate falls- -day; fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening) 
rN 
Advan, Network Synthesis II (3) 
MET t topics in Passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Introduction 
Synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative resistance, 
ces, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and circulators. 
br; ation 'stributed integrated networks Computer-aided network 
Ugs dan. ‘Terequisite: EE 215 (Spring 1974 and alternate 
Rp "Ys Spring 1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


rlying the operation of electronic devices; clas- 
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fh 
i i $ ; ; „ntum the 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantu doit 


; : s -enuisite: E 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: teil 
74 and ? 


status. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls—evening; fall 19 
falls—day) 
222 Physical Electronics II (3) ms 
" H E 4 
The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time y 


sara T asinn emiconduct. i 
perturbation theory, group theory Applications to Se maser * 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, spritt 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221 (Spring 1974 and alternate 
evening; spring 1975 and alternate springs—day ) 


224 Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 


(Formerly EE 325 Principles of Lasers) i inve!’ 
ò . " cients: . 
Einstein coefficie! e jaser " 


Resonators, t" laser 
interactions in 


Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear 


requisite: EE 221 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 
225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) periti! 
; : i s Ope 
Analysis and design of electronic components and system yltivibr?, | 
tudy of mU osc 


switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; S 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear 
tors. Prerequisite: EE 122, 153; or equivalent. 


ü 


nate falls—day; fall 1974 and alternate falls—evening) 

226 Optical Electronics (3) M" qi 
Principles of optical systems, aberrations, and optical ene aser, ff 
theory of radiation, coherence and detection of ra ee rerequis i 
graphy, optical (spatial) filtering, and nonlinear oput rings A 
230 or equivalent. (Spring 1974 and alternate sp 
1975 and alternate springs—evening) 

E i y 

227 Industrial Electronics (3) M rj 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; contin in d oU d 


i 0 
ee eating; ties ol 
control systems; induction and dielectric heating, » digital con na 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking equi E and g 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 122 or equivalent * 
(Fall—evening) 

T " < ost 
228 High-frequency Electronics (3) g-stater wt 
Design and analysis of the operation of e m 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum m 
devices that lay the foundation of modern-day eine) 


li 
tube, 8° a $ 
ators 4m "d 
a ication ) 


lectron-tu' 
aser oscill 


Prerequisite: EE 230 or equivalent (Spring— 
sur. 
229 Precise Optical Measurements (3) ving power a 
. . : . e v 

Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; Te index of f? (p 

tion in focal plane; image evaluation, magnificat ate status 

color and color temperature. Prerequisite: ET? 

evening) af 

' de < mab 
230 Electromagnetic Theory (5) ditions: © cuo jo 

on 


ions, boundary c š 
hogonà! | fie 
d ort gom ving re 


Brief review of Maxwell's equat 
potentials, Poynting's theorem, generalize "n 
equivalence theorems; applications to problem: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


fraction, scattering, and diffraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequi- 

site: EE 32. (Fall ——evening) 
231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
Problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green’s 
Unctions, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 
'Mensional Fourier transforms Prerequisite: EE 201; EE 133 or 230. 


lall 1973 and alternate falls—day; fall 1974 and alternate falls—eve- 
ning) 


2» p 
“Electrodynamics (3) 


Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 
9rmulation. Maxwell's equation in the context of special relativity, elec- 
T'omagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
formulation. radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum 
electrodynamics Prerequisite: EE 201, 230. (Spring 1974 and alter- 
"ate Springs day; spring 1975 and alternate springs—evening) 


23 
4 ) Mi 
£ Krowaves a 


High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 
niques; Scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave 
Networks: directional couplers; cavity resonators and microwave com- 
Ponents, Prerequisite: EE 230. (Fall—evening) 


234 Electrom 


nd Components (3) 


agnetic Wave Propagation (3) 
ed time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole 
tat) fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. F rop- 
tric 9n in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
inhon tls space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in 
is Ogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of 
w meters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
197. in Stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 230. (Spring 
day) alternate springs—evening; spring 1975 and alternate springs— 
à 
5 Antennas ( 3) 
eneral s 
ar field 
lence t 


Olution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
Icorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
hte Iving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
o and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 230. (Fall 1973 and al- 
Ve ; falls— evening: fall 1974 and alternate falls—day ) 
ma Dynamics (3) 
ormerly Mag 
tudy Of the i 


Vier. 
hydra Stokes 


netohydrodynamics) 


nteraction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 
and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 


of à Sic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical theory 
trang, ulance, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann 
(Sonne equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 230. 


Bg P 
reci " 
E" Microwave Measurements (3) 


ise meas : 
tenttaa eaSurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and at- 
lon at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q of resonant de- 


8—~evening) 
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241 


242 


243 


244 


246 


vices: calibration of microwave components; design of mi 


ments. Prerequisite: EE 230 or equivalent. (Spring—eve™ £ 


239 Precise Electrical Standards (3) 


` ; A . 3 itance 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capacità 


ductance standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency 


dielectric and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, Spring 


transfer standards. Prerequisite: EE 160 or equivalent. 
ning) 


Information Theory (3) hann 
A : å k : cati an 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication * di 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds o mme 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary SY? 


crowave © 


els, ^ | 


xp 
| 


| 


and time st ^ 


cd 
re 
2, a 


nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion th j 1974? | 


site: EE 204. (Fall 1973 and alternate falls —evening; 
alternate falls—day ) 


Coding Theory (3) 


à a i 
(Formerly Information Theory II) rror cor y f 
"eq e sag D 
Error-correcting codes; bounds on the performances pe roca | 
codes, group codes; syndrome decoding; cyclic codes, t resto 


^ i Á and n 
decoding; Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, à and alte 


codeable codes; performance calculations. (Spring 
springs—evening; spring 1975 and alternate springs—4d8Y 


Communication Theory I (3) «tu white 
he additive 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for t : 
, d filters; 


sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matche : 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities o 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the perform 


simple unic 
ance of © peered! n 
ati systems: "fall p 
ations Sy ay fa 


in Gaussian noise; comparison of communic al y; Í 
EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall 1973 and alternate * | 
and alternate falls—evening) | 
t! 
Communication Theory II (3) ts of quanti i 
" an? ; ^ "es: cts oe 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences, ne detection sail? 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored woes an ih dr 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in dete? imum receh eg 
problems; signaling over fading channels and the d 1974 à d? 
versity techniques and their performances. , (Spr ing) 
springs—day; spring 1975 and alternate springs—* Í 
el 
Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) ot -— d 
a : " : ue a 1 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing se do S, stim fit? 
mation theory, maximum likelihood and ag "ner 8D "^ pre 
signal parameters and continuous wave forms, adel e 9 


icati » desig 1 i receivers, 4 
applications to the design of optimum (Fall »vening 


requisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


Digital Communications (3) ^us 
of data communicat! 


ons; am quis 
minimiz n 


Bounds on the performance 


dispersion; intersymbol interference and its : 
eye openings, tail cancellation techniques. 
equalizers, adaptive equalizers; broadband, no 
gonal codes, simplex codes, bounds on 


ative © el; 
correlative ~, panne”. 
ise limite e recep" 


eru proba ility* 


ization; 1747 prats m 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


Matched filters, “Green machine,” and other techniques; convolutional 
Codes; decoding by sequential decoding and Viterbi decoding; perform- 
ance analysis. Prerequisite: EE 243 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


24 : 
7 Communication Systems (3) 


Wi : : 
ed filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. Parameter esti- 
ation theory with application to optimum demodulation of analog wave 


f : ` 
orms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). ( omparative analysis of analog modu- 
ation Systems. 


Digital communication systems—coherent and noncoher- 
ent rece 


eton of binary and M-ary signals and their performance analysis. 
Cy acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: EE 243. 
all—evening) 
248 Mic roway 
Analysis 
9n radar, 


€ Communication Systems 3) 

and design of microwave communication systems with emphasis 
microwave relay, and satellite systems. Prerequisite: EE 143, 
(Spring -evening ) 


249 Data r 
ata Telecommunication Networks (3) 
PR 
wants for the analysis and design of data networks with store, for- 


Prior; ànd message switching capability; queing theory, Erlang's formula, 


Synch ; Optimization based on minimization of message delay; 
ont and asynchronous multiplexing; topological problems, graph 
Network connectivity and survivable networks, probabilistic graphs; data 


Site: 


uri : à , à . 
cal ond transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, opti- 
erties ries and systems, holography and holographic techniques, prop- 
201. and lechniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 

25 (Fall evening) 
6 Environ " 
Di mental Optics (3) 

Stribut; : na 
luminous” of radiation: power converting and transferring systems; UV, 
Tonment., IR. spectral sources; daylight; moonlight; luminaries. Envi- 
fractio " boundaries transmission, reflection, diffusion, refraction, dif- 


Organismin Persion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simulation of 
response definition—physiological, overt behavioral, 


asurema cognitive, Stimulus-response correlation model; correlating 
M ment concepts (Fall—evening) 
“Discrete c 
(Forme te Systems (3) 
Sa erly Digital Control Systems) 


™plin 
form 8 processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified Z-trans- 
discrete systems using transformation techniques and 
Stability criteria; design of digital controller for discrete 
rerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent (Spring—evening) 
Ptimization (3) 


Optimal Programming and Control) 


m ation Probi problems; theory of minima and maxima Opti- 

lm pri ems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maxi- 
d the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems 
optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal 
EE 202 or equivalent (Fall—evening) 


With Principle an 
Dstraints. 
Problems ts; 
* TTerequisite 
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274 Nonlinear Systems (3) | 


(Formerly Nonlinear Control Systems) 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introductio 


im | 
n to appro" i | 


" r 22.1 1. 20 a A 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov tions, 
bov’s asymptotical method and Tsypkin’s locus. Forced osci roble™ w 
resonance. Stability analysis—Liapunov’s criterion, Luré’s P | 


Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring—evening 


275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) | 
(Formerly Stochastic Processes in Automatic Control) —. ish pet 
Introduction to the adaptive problem and practical applicat tifa 
mining the mathematical representation of systems— e 
problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence t 
Adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204; or equivalent. 
evening) 


276 Cybernetics (3) 


ith re 
og i ; re with 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or “a isl g 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, hang y 


reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differen, and y 
transformations as sets of transitions, leading to sta ry; ijt! 
2ildiasf ^ d - , blackbox eor? eau 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blac isms prered 
information theory; regulation and control of mechants ning) 

graduate status and Ap S 115 or equivalent. (Spring 


277 Space Communication Systems (3) ; rei, 
communications rr d 


Theoretical and application aspects of space m 
o = A c satellites, 0^ gatus 
duate 


to communication satellite systems, scientifi 


missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: gra 
(Fall—evening) 
- "t 
278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) "S cuenta! 
s 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, ede pioast®) 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry a ring eve) 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (SP 
^ i 
281 Medical Instrumentation I (3) for det 
techniques, ical 


Theory of measurements in biological areas, 
measurements on biological specimens, current a 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: 
of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


in 
u-— 3 of pe? 


à 3 n saper Lug. 
282 Medical Instrumentation II (3) engine goi 


j ter, € 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the pr ins venit) 
niques in patient treatment, principles of g (Spring 4 j 
Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. P ( 
z pue I: Physiology and AP (i 
283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers E: Ehys pri physi of e 
Designed to acquaint the engineering student with e of w 
human body; material based on the opi 
and taught from a systems viewpoint; concer™ 4s & are syit^ 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, v of boreal ^ 

the various systems of the body; interrelatior the muscul 


a : : ; wi 
ie, the interaction of the nervous system 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 109 
GRAD E 


lem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions with the 
Cardiovascular system. (Fall—day ) 


284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine (3) 
Clinica] aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of physiological sys- 
lems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, gastrointestinal 
Physiology. and others; the separate systems of the body are integrated to 
Present the functioning of the body as an over-all system; considerable 
mteraction with physicians and other medical personnel. Prerequisite: EE 
ja (Spring -day) 


85 Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 


Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation of 


andicapped persons; major problem areas and general approaches, as well 
-- SPecific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from the Social 
a " to : YE - 

nd Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 284. 

Pring—evening) 

286 

sensory Evoked Potentials (3) 

bysiological significance of the sensory evoked potential, stimulation 


Variables, S 
tion, Signal 


ubject variables, data acquisiton procedures and instrumenta- 

cat "averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, appli- 
a Of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 

) ' 282, 283, 284: or permission of instructor. 

87 
Computer- 


Mputer 
u monary 
Obtained f 
analysis of 


aided Analysis of Phy siological Signals (3) 

analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 
» and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various signals 
rom these systems; algorithmic techniques applicable to the 
OSpita] these signals; students provided with real data, obtained from 
Mining Patients, and required to develop computer software for deter- 
requisi pertinent medical parameters as established by physicians. Pre- 
TRAN EE 281, 282, 283, 284; and a working knowledge of FOR- 


28 i 
_hysiological Con 
logica] PP tications of control and systems theory in the medical and bio- 
at ħelds, Application of general control and systems theory as applied 
Physiologica] systems. Specific applications of control and systems 
y visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, 
eletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent; EE 281, 


trols and Systems (3) 


anged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


*5is Research (5. 
O P6 ap (3-3) 


Spring) 
l9N 
arks Research (arr.) 
It n ror r 
Nation lo students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
| 33 Prin * May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
R < Ciples of Microelectronics (3) 


» techniques, and processes necessary for understanding 
» Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, 
techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, 


as WS 
hic, Principles 
| Spi “Oe *ctronics 

, Vàcuum 
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junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films and 


Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. 


ater 


329 Electronics Research (arr.) fying exalt! 
nr : ifyi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
339 Fields and Waves Research (arr.) jifying can 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qua 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


349 Communications Research (arr.) lify 
So p. i : i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qua 


ing ^ 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) siding fo! L^ 
` ‘ on " p a uaine . 
Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model pri with m. 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these Sy cesses Ae Ww 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic Pr lation eal em 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for sim uting P oo | 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate comp P equis" | 
Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation re | 
CS 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening 
s; " s el 
372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) septs ° or 
ical CONCEP®, ^ uon Y 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical cc pprox! a ot | 
making and matrix representations of large systems. odels; dec oo 
models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified mo M struct 
systems. Differential games; computation of saddle poi 
an equilibrium point (Spring—evening) 
p 
379 Controls and Systems Research (arr.) qualifying exi 
A Science qU^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of peer 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sp 
: E iae i : an" 
389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) n qualifying e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ER 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sp 
^ ~ it 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) peated for cred 
we dia s re 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be 
(Fall and spring) 
COMPUTER SCIENCE COURSES 
bly 
? “ti ` wstems I (3) 3 asset on 
201 Introduction to Computer Systems 1 (- ina macro. cpi 
: : : . ers A i sj 
Introduction to programming of digital reer amt techniqu « e. 
language and higher-level procedural languages. and string i gut 
control and memory addressing; data structure» wA process A fo 
in data processing; characteristics and choice oe erg! (F 


searching, * instructor: 


introduction to PL/1 language; sorting oot i 
permission 


Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or 
—evening ) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


> 
402 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis and 
Synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization tech- 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
igital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of func- 
Onal sub-units: design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising a 
igital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large digital 


ti 


computers, Prerequisite: CS 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
—tvening) 
215 Computer Gr: TE ». ^ iti 1 | 
;raphics and Pattern Recognition (3) l 
Graphical data processing and display systems; software systems needed | 
Or graphical | 0; digital and analog display methods; scanning, sam- 
Piling, digitizing, and transmission of data; concept analysis; linear and | 
area transforms: geometry, topology, and syntax of pictures; resolution 
analysis; signal-to-noise problems; transformations, projections, and the | 
y en-line problems. Prerequisite: EE 157 or equivalent and permission | 
of instructor. (Fall—evening) j 
21 
4 Information Retrieval Systems (3) | 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital | 
rOmputer Systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural | 
“nguage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including the- | D 
Saurus look-up and phrase structures: searching strategies and cataloguing. | 
opens Preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures and l 
alent ing Systems required for their use. Prerequisite: EE 157 or equiv- | 
* ‘ (Spring—evening) 
| p State Machines (3) 
rne and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, flow table, 
synchron of states, races, transition maps, output tables, manent, 
Problem e and asynchronous sequential networks. State assignment 
tate aoe partition pairs, information flow inequalities, clocks, 
and eons, parallel and serial decompositions, machine networks | 
f; Positions. State identification. Prerequisite: EE 153. (Fall 
—tvening ) 
3p. 
Finite Automata (3) | 
| “fective 


Single ly computable functions, recursive functions, regular expressions, 
and multiple-tape Turing machines, probabilistic automata, neural 


thres sliability Of automata, artificial intelligence, learning machines, 
237. old gic, adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: CS 231, 
237 ( Pring—evening ) 
Co 4 
Or Mputing Systems (3) 
Bànizati : . - 

Miis ton Of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed 
Stor, is units. Random access and associative memories; rotational 
Channej, ices: computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output 
Introg, 284 interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. 


u > l ^ 
ER j<, CON to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 


evening) ^ 1973 and alternate falls—day; fall 1974 and alternate 


Computer systems, multiprogramming, multiprocessing, 
Real-time computation; man-machine communication 
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' | problems, and remote I/O devices. Memory allocation & ^ 
Secondary storage organization and retrieval Effects of stora? i 
gram operation. Design of file structures Analytical time-s 941. 
scheduling schemes, and user response time, Prerequisite: x 
| (Spring—evening ) 


240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) "m "i 
1 ; " mpl n xt" 

Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramm tines Me 

to the implementation of control systems for sequential " tors, ip 
programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simula r s 
specific applications of these to the design of 


ute 
current COMP 337,’ 


and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—evening) 


| | 263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) m" ss 
| Introduction to the design of computer software and $0 atio pd 
Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communi" rol ys? 
components of systems. Design of loaders, input-output struct We 
and utility systems. Prerequisite: EE 157 ot permission o ye ate fv 
(Fall 1973 and alternate falls—evening; fall 1974 and à 

day) 


264 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages Cia m sg 


olish-string y co 


| and translators. Prerequisite: CS 263 or : 
| (Spring 1974 and alternate springs—evening; spri 
springs—day ) 


) ; = P" d 
! 265 Systems Programming (3) d multi e 
i A . : imitat! * 1 
W Batch processing software systems and their limitat drivel S geh 
a ming in fixed and variable partitions; data bases an ro 
use of list processing in systems programming; m ^ 
. e batch à Td 
and fail-soft systems; I/0 processing for remote Us „ys realt 
sharing systems; introduction to the computer às * pprog"' ms (p 


| 
^ = " . su 

| | gramming in a multiprogram environment; System ^ : 

i | è c 
l | trant and recursive code. Prerequisite: CS 263 © 
WI evening) g 

| a Å mp 
! 278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) jog €; "m 
: ics, Slow analo m Sur 

| Analog computer components and electronics. donk yst erative i 
| lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equa it ine 


i and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction f^ cont pig 
i | log computer. Transfer function simulation and U er Com i gio 
| | The hybrid computer, digital logic and digita 
| | to-analog and analog-to-digital converters an ariations a m d 
i | methods on a hybrid computer Parameter ben op 154 v 
| | | methods. Prerequisite or concurrent registra pring 


| l of instructor. (Spring 1974 and alternate 
Ih and alternate springs—evening ) i 


Q 
AW 
YS 
ame 


284 Applications of Numerical Methods 6) problems de o 
NI Numerical methods in scientific and engineer og ^ P , oot 
computer algorithms for the solution of — of 4 
sis and sensitivities of numerical methods; U* 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


the solution of numerical methods; computer methods for 


tion 2 eOUs equations, interpolation, differentiation and quadrature, solu- 
>n Of ordina 


differens: ry differential equations, boundary-value problems, partial 
poal equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equiva- 
, n Permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 
85A 
PProximation of 


à Functions and Data Representations (3) 
view of 


techniques linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear 
ata: neat search methods; parameter estimation with discrete 
Spline fun Ysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting by 

Clions and Bernstein polynomials 


298 
Research (arr.) | 
*searc "n * " . 
Wa h as arranged, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 
i Research (3-3) | 
all ang Spring ) | 
om E: 
Cl Science Research (arr.) | 
en? t > Md n% | 
àminatio © Students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex- | 
399 D; ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) ! 
Iss : 
em Research latr) ! | 
. ed to " : ] 
(Fall ; Doctor Of Science candidates May be repeated for credit. 
and Spring) 


may be offered on campus when arranged 


Cheering Administration* 


P 
"fesso, PA c 
A. Cr 
n 


afton (Chairman), H.E. Smith, P.S. Shane, John Kaye, Ken- 
Ohnso 


Oria] Ton : 
M Lecturers D.P. Boyd, B.B. Bright, G.M. Coburn 
fto "fessor J.B. Smith, J r. 
e i 
| Ditto rofessorial Lecturer L.S. Rotolo 
rofesin,: - 
fessoria] Lecturers R.W. Stroup, R.K. Trehan 


En 
: FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 
trati 
0 > à " 
net of Research and Management Information Systems 
lj, tion Marketing of Technology 
tri, anagement Systems Analysis 
| "o Mental y Stration Technology and Public Affairs 
| CN anagement 
‘ein, in Engi 
e minis ering Administration lead to the degrees of Master of Engi- 
NO Tation and Doctor of Science. Programs in Administration of 
Wy Managem OPment, Construction Management, Environmental Manage- 
NE isa Information Systems, Marketing of Technology, and Tech- 
up” P Oran. - f airs lead to the degree of Master of Engineering Admin- 
tor E in Systems Analysis lead to the degrees of Master of Science 
Science, 
ASTE: 
h Ray ` OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRAT ION DEGREE 
I Pal Object; 
| My, Tin lective of the program leading to the degree of Master of 
NE . dminist n x N 
À lráini Str. 


"i ation is to prepare students whose undergraduate back- 
as > - i 

Tia] es s in “ngineering, mathematics, or science for positions of 
\BOvep POnsibi]i i 


Ment ly in technological and scientific organizations, and in in- 
Program . > OF the armed services. 


| Mini designed to help the student achieve a broad understanding 
i, he Ski], ~ Process. Although years of experience are required to 
T maturity of judgment which distinguish an 
and scientific organizations, a graduate pro- 
can give the student an effective start as a 
š an opportunity for the student to gain an 
Cevelop some useful managerial skills in the functional 
forming p nistration. One of the major purposes is to assist 
Point of m habit of examining problems from an over-all ad- 
lOcesg of zur The individual's own particular experience, and 
° builg ;, “lating this experience to the theoretical structure which 
ference p Braduate Study, provides each student with a personal 
d "ugh which he may interpret management in a rapidly 


' Insight, and 
T in technological 
z i curriculum 
.Iriculum provide 


administration implies a clear statement 
“ring manager must do, an analysis of the broad 
1 for 

" academic year 1972-7 


3 


115 


z 


r~ PA oe ee 
p^ 
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functions involved in management, and a detailing of modern meto 
in making and executing decisions in the management of techno ^. e? 
scientific organizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, tO 
spirit of general inquiry and a problem-solving orientation. ost di 
The management of technological organizations is one of the ". m 4 
challenges of our times. The professional engineering manager v | 
derstand not only the currently developing technologies but also vs bf 
changing marketplace where these technologies are applie 
fit. The engineering administrator is the link between these dyna [ 
gies and the needs of society in general. ! ducato 
In summary, the program of study has for its objective an € "— 
perience which will contribute to the development of managers 


combination of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


ADMISSION 
see pi 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study ( ;neefi!. 
f Master of Eng 


: > -~ analysis, an 
relations, the fundamentals of engineering economie analysis, * s tisfactO” g pi 
tals of quantitative methods. This requirement can be met 9Y yivalen's p 


pletion of the following undergraduate courses or approve production iy 
150, Introduction to Technical Management; E Ad 160, ennt et TL 
neering Economic Analysis; and E Ad 170, Basic Quant! o 


Engineering Administration. A student is required to earn tnt of bette gj 
better (unless the requirement is stipulated to be a grade 9 f this © 4 
his admission) in each undergraduate prerequisite course: nrollment oye 
requirement is not met the student is barred from further rered wr "a 
dent is not permitted to repeat any of the undergraduate d ree of M 
Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the 

Engineering Administration. 


sile ation 0 
The objective of the program of study in the field of Adminis seri "m 
and Development is to prepare students for res nm nd EM 
organizations conducting technological or scien 
and in organizations planning and administering 
scientific research and development. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


A program of study consisting of a sequence of co per 
: > LE : . . are require : g” 
student in conference with an adviser. Students are requ sis PO va 


. t s 
211-12, 255, 269, 295, and 299-300 (for those electing rogr? 
: of the P 


297 (for those not electing a thesis); the remainder ini tration 
from courses in the Department of Engineering ^ dm 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT ctions P 
Construction Management encompasses t 
nization that plans and executes major con 
in the field, in the project office, or in à n 


sal 2 
hose manager pis € t 
struction work. to p 
jain office. ue 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


ly of m 
& bag: Present-day engineering, engineers need to know management as well 


c " : a 
"Nuctig Panning, design, and construction methods. They need to know con- 
Vhequi: *velopments, problems of contracts and specifications, techniques of 
8 and control, estimating, labor relations, and industrial or manage- 


Program of study in the field of Construction Manage- 
engineer for the task of marshalling men, materials, ma- 


ner against time, cost, weather, and human nature to plan and 
es, 
Rk 
$ i COURSES 
"hs a : 
Tir tho "e required to complete E Ad 211-12, 241, 242. 269, and 299-300 


liter ot ns a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the re- 
io urges in uam IS selected, with the approval of the student's adviser, 

lvil © Department of I ngineering Administration, the Department 
al, and Environmental Engineering, and other departments of 


M ACtice and "s administration provides the conceptual depth in manage- 
hio, Tonteg - nowledge needed by technical and scientific personnel who 
PW is x creasing demands and mounting complexities. Technical 
ty men acti Plemented by an understanding of theory and practice in 
| Wig Oo ica] 8 A. ngineering management is a logical development of a 
| id Foe ot. he program of study is designed to provide engineers 
i se of and proficiency in the administration of engineering and 
NM Problems p use of deliberative, purposive study of general adminis- 
| Monee? and Rech Opportunities, as well as the study and use of specific 
Nitieg, ods needed to solve administrative problems and to explore 


| RUN 
Do 
0 
| wh URSES 
i Study . n . "o 

UR Views "| And quantitative approaches are emphasized in addition to 
| Vi Quen Administration, A program of study consisting of an inte- 
UN Stude “OUTSes is prescribed for each student in conference with an 


NN electing a required to complete E Ad 21 1-12, 269, and 299-300 
j ant Pro, Sis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the re- 
| ra, lective co Bram is elective, p Ad 211-12 and 269 must be taken prior 


| c u Ax ws s 
Rein tein" “xcept that in certain cases permission may be obtained 
Wt Ad ist ration. Electives are chosen from the Department of En- 


0 IStrati : E 
Sour, ee and other departments of the University, but no more 
Wp aY be chose 


Oy n from other departments. 


d AL MANA > 
. G JA , 
Reti EMENT 


0 
: A qna Pare Program of study in the field of Environmental Manage- 
EM Ctin responsible managerial positions in organiza- 
al control and in organizations planning and ad- 
ention and control of environmental pollution. 


Students fo 
r 
"hà bro environment 


in the prey. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


Students are required to complete E Ad 211-12, 221-22, 261, is); 
300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not electing @ the advi 
remainder of the program is selected, with the approval of the studen ijon | 
from appropriate courses in the Department of Engineering Administ d othe! 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental j | 


Engineering, 
departments of the University. | 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS pot 
t infor 
jen 


The objective of the program of study in the field of Managemen nd or 
Systems is to provide the developing manager in technological y „rial : 
organizations with the understanding and competence in the manes of fort 
systems that furnish quickly to management information in the ur | 
that are required for day-to-day operations and long-range decision? 
REQUIRED COURSES | 
321, and "ye rt 


(for those electing a thesis) or 297 (for those not € artment © 
mainder of the program is selected from courses in the Dep?! t's advise” | 
neering Administration, and, with the approval of the studen 

other departments of the University. | 


S oe n t» R Ad 211-12. 2 295, y Ur. 
Students are required to complete E Ad 211 12, 269 a 4 thesis) B | 


MARKETING OF TECHNOLOGY , the pr | 
As ` des ed - s tir American citizens survey 4j df, 
As the American economy matures and American j cientifie an » 
spectrum of options available to them, it is apparent that S me. 
neering outputs must be sold in world-wide competition | ever 
abroad. The trained specialist is becoming more important thé 
performing the selling function. 

The objective of the program of study in the 
is to prepare students for responsible positions 


os! 
; 1 chine! 
field of Ma rketing of "d 
in marketing tec 


and services. 


^ 
REQUIRED COURSES 94 311 "m 
£ ? 3, 2 , 1 is) " 
Students are required to complete E Ad 211-12, 269, 2 jecting a deny p 
300 (for those electing a thesis) or 297 (tor those no epa men 


; courses in the 
remainder of the program is selected from courses iN 


gineering Administration. 


TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS hnology and ig 
E ar : le m 
The objective of the program of study in the field © saui p 
igen y- 3 x ations red on 
Affairs is to prepare students for responsible det technology rd 
decision-making on matters that involve the prt etween 
policy and that concern the general interrelations p 
nology and public affairs. 


REQUIRED COURSES 4 
269, and ^ 


Students are required to complete E Ad 211-12, 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


"leti 
Dogan i thesis) or 297 (for those not electing a thesis); the remainder of the 
the Is Selected, with the approval of the student's adviser, from courses in 


Partme : " : : 
er de "tment of Engineering Administration, the National Law Center, and 
Partments of the University. 


E MAg 
ASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


DN Sram of study 


: in the field of Systems Analysis leads to the degree of 
in; Cience i : 
"itis ^ ence 


and is administered by the Department of Engineering Ad- 


à nd t Of this program is to prepare students whose undergraduate 

A P i ; x 

E Position taining was in engineering, mathematics, or science for respon- 
5 In the Practice of systems analysis. 


Vni. 

S! " 

ON son Tequirement 

"tes f Nalysis i. a 
To à recogni 


for the Master of Science degree in the field of 


Bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or the 
zed institution. 


E quired to complete E Ad 281, 282, 283, 284, and 299—300 
Viele Course. ; r hours for those electing a thesis ) or 9 semester hours 
leq. With 4 ^ /? lieu of E Ad 299-300. The remainder of the program 
i Dent of E the Approval of the student's adviser, from courses in the De- 
ly. Ngineering Administration and other departments of the Uni- 


Mey 


0 

h MAL STUDY 
1 * 

NONE, Engineering Admini : in Systems Analysis leading to 
MN 0 Octo s A ministration and m Systems 4 nalysis ee ing 
‘ted sty le Of Science provide advanced study and research to en- 
Ay PPortunities to extend their fields of knowledge and to enhance their 
| 5 In research analysis, management, administration, or edu- 


Wr 


LY 

"ls 
LUN 

\, T0 Doc 

NUT TORAL STUDY 

* Ma Must me | . ' 

DN On Page ~ag the general requirements for admission to doctoral 

$ Pd 


?r doctor. Úran à; 
"Bree L.C oral study in Engineering Administration must have a 


lay, tation x a superior record of academic achievement in Engineer- 
ON Aster à related field. Applicants for study in Systems Analysis 
Ap ting, scia, > degree, with a superior record of academic achievement 
My, Pat Clence 
iy Of the a Or mathematics. 
d , dn, ims; nons condition for doctoral study (1) in Engineering 
x Master og Performance on the comprehensive examination for 
» Dgineering Administration, or (2) in Systems Analy- 


+ 
" 


E 


tee - 
~~ * AE E E E. = 
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: - us e de 
sis, superior performance on the comprehensive examination for e of 
inal apPI ust” 


Master of Science (Systems Analysis), is required before finat » 
course work for the doctoral program is granted. The examinatis nu 
taken no later than the first semester of doctoral study. Outstan i : 
sional performance is also considered in evaluating all doctoral app 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


j in bo? 
Major fields leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are avail m 
Engineering Administration and Systems Analysis. In addition A m" 
field, two minor areas of concentration are normally required, ap? i 
chosen from the areas administered by this Department Or wr rea 
areas available in other departments of the University. The 8° 
ments for doctoral study are stated on pages 27-31. 


COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE 


150 Introduction to Technical Management (3) ment: con 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and mane. gro 
foundations for interaction of human factors IM ind miliari joni 
the social environment of engineering activities. tors pearl (st 
typical activities of engineering managers and with = ial * gf 
motivation of engineers and on engineers às manage. LT. 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of eng studied n 

is preliminary to the complete management process 


211-12. 


Wer e sis (3 wo 
160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis ( in at 
: và , 
Influence of the time element: interest rates, equ alysis y "s 
annual cost, internal rate of return. Incremental ie sheets ro al 
sis. Characteristics of an accounting system: be r nancial tem 
statement, depreciation, allocation of fixed costs, 
sis ) 
. administratio” e A 
170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering 1 techtid 7 mu 
" " wi ; an 1 
An introductory treatment of quantitative sche Con ja s 
in administration, with emphasis on their aPP sions. (Fa 
ability and decision-making in administrative dec? 
GRADUATE is 
j 


201 Management for Engineers and Scientists (3) of Enginet ibt it 
For students in programs outside the Departmen tion; mas oy 
tration. Basic principles of engineering admini ntrollings re fe 
tions of planning, organizing, directing, an Y not ^ rais 
dustrial, scientific, and engineering envir 
candidates for degrees in the Department O it 
open to advanced undergraduate students W! 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) jal gode 


Study of the total contracting process 7... of a co 
and justification, actions leading tO the € Considered fro 
ministration of the contract to completion; 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


of the industria] 


s and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
Tlals and se 


; rvices. (Fall and spring) 
07 

The Personnel Fun 

Principles of man 


Ing or research; 


ction for Engineering Administrators (3) 

aging human talent, the most vital resource in engineer- | 
emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera- 

rsonnel function for engineering managers, with practical 


Spring) an engineering administration environment. (Fall and 
10 Enor,,. . 
Ltineering Law (3) 
ega san? : d | 
ry principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American l 
Deer, System, Contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- | 
t and trust Problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, pat- | 
contrac Proprietary rights, special problems in research and developmental 
"n l cts, (Fall and spring) 
i ineeri "ue 2 | 
C Bincering Administration (3-3) 
om 


Systematic study of the administrative process with em- | 
‘trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: i 
a izing. <8, Prediction, Policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- Í 
On, staff gd Banization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
C committees Directing: leadership, managing human and i 
ce, Using sy - Controlling: Setting standards, evaluating perform- | 
(R Ad 211 pr feedback data for correction and improvement. 
2 and 212 fall and spring) 
13 Case A +e 
. Analysis in Engineering Administration (3) 
Principles of and Class discussion of cases involving application of the 
(F. engineering administration and use of the scientific method. 
ànd alternate falls) 
Vir 
— Management (3-3) 
i » technical, economic, and political forces which shape 
nment programs to combat air, water, solid | 
rmal pollution: conducting and analyzing a regional 
legal aspects of environmental management; economic | 


al impacts of environmental policies; effects of chemicals 
ystematic waste 


Cnt; revie 
> NOise 
Ogy 


€ reaction management; social, political, and eco- 


23| * lo environmental policies. (Academic year) 
"Ogram 
Manage Management (3) 
ment scia E T 2 
concepts as oa. the systems approach and traditional managerial 
managers, SPPlied to government and industry activities under program 
clop an earth aater Simulation of the management of a project to de- 
Cipation Satellite to the point of launch (GREMEX), with student 
à4 Co . (Spring) 


à : 
Mana, legotiation,. . : í . 
bag ment ions; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
tildin * Construc 


8 const tion estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 
l'UuCtion- : £ ? 
TS ction; budgeting and accounting concepts (Fall) 
ctio 
Const io " Management II (3) 
Chedujip 9" administr 
* Industri 


t 
n 


ation: organization, construction planning, and 
al relations and human factors in construction man- 
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; project ™ 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing 


agement and control. (Spring) 


243 Construction Management III (3) í consi 
Managerial problems associated with advanced methods es dept? 
and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment policy 


tion. 
253 Production Management (3) 3 "s 
: "TR : T casting ~; " 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecast ction PY 


material management; methods of loading and scheduling es and aio” 
esses: electronic methods in production control. Organiza mai 
istration of the plant engineering function with emphase n of jost" 
control programs. Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or permissi 
(Spring) 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) nalysis 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems o, jee 
processing applications, systems design, systems econ 
scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Development Q) afi ad ý 
: es ^ sl 


: ; Ae. f. scient " 
Study of contemporary practices of administrators © hese studi » 
neering research and development; the relation ontempor? ma 


cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on i a spring) 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fa 


N 
ON 
— 


í asin uo Y i af 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ic analysis E il? 
s i nom! 

Important concepts and theories employed in d processes ai y 

neering projects. Application of various anà ue di sister on Fu 

practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustm 69 ot rmiss 

rent problems in this field. Prerequisite: 5 


structor. (Fall and spring) 
. . . „solving (3) it 
269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem solv wie í r y 
History and orientation of quantitative methods: P, P poet 
decision-making; decision criteria under vae odels- 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replace 
E Ad 170 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
" x ing 
281-82 Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) cially the M p" 
Systems analysis as applied to management, eme ot s dest! s 


"nization € x 
tion. Properties, nature, structure, and Organ ning d feed y$ 
tualization of the total system. Operation, criteria eae if We 
of systems. Objectives, alternatives, mode » sructu 
analytical considerations. Enterprises, 


economy and organizations from the systems 
(Academic year) 
noi gf 
283 Systems Engineering I (3) NT. and njon 0 
Concept of system structure and organization. s. ut 
33 f systems. 


and stability © 


tems analysis; dynamics 
mization methods. (Fall) 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION 


284 Systems Engineering II (3) 


apti ystems; 
i s; adaptive sys 

Design Of systems: simulation and modeling of system 
System Optimization. (Spring) 

i 5 (3) 

285 Seminar. Administrative Problems G | ln kar 
Individua] analysis of complex administrative ioi x s e Sette 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester s £ 
(Fall and spring) 

293 Technical Enterprises (3) Ss E codd - 
Ssentia] features of technology-based companies; - cepe cm 
T8anizing Énancing and managing a new m irar meer. const 
iew; studi a detailed plan for : pase 
nt of view; ase studies and a de P" ear en 
T those wie technic ıl firms and those within governn 

On technical firms 


as suppliers (Fall) 
ğ Marketing of Technology I (3) 


arketing of indust 
ne federal 
tion, selling, 


29s 


, jects; emphasis on 
ial goods and idtbaclon Xo arm 
a M & F E à 
E (^s the customer. beca. (Sprine) 
technical service, and control; case anely 
* . 


ement of Technical Information (3) s, functions involved 

Needs 4nd objectives of technical information "n deel computer 

in technica information, storage and E iiation, (Spring) 

Sage in technical information systems, system o 

9 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
y fect Course provid 


ari > th » he / to lv th 
rioy. ing the student with t e opportunity t apply the 
l 2 cer ts and t 


i a problem 
ls previously studied to the "nw pd ee 
JOIS } : 4 d 
engineering administration, Students work Brew + cd La 
8toups, each on a Problem proposed by the student a 
"tor. (Fall and spring) 
Y 
i Research (arr.) 
Basi 


: analy- 
i or systems an 

asic or applied research in engineering pe 
ŝis, May repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


Research (3-3) 
(Fal 


Wai 


Spring) 
“ting of Technology II (3) ep >< Sem 
Continuation of E Ad 294. Special attention to marketing 
Btiation, 7^ 


` Master's degree 

> and international marketing. — Bad 
294 ‘dates in the Marketing of Technology program. 
X (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
Manage 


ment Information Systems (3) iddle and 
Study and s "a on systems used by midd 
» development of informati ) 


m i in the 
ific ganizations in 
Contr l anage ent of technological and pre mone voa "i 
0 mz » i at a alag 
Quireg fe any facets of the Organization m R 


ation 
i i B agement Inform 

: aster’ A ates in the Manag 

SYste aster candidat 


" S degree 
Progr; 
385 gram, 


(Fall 1973 and alternate falls) 
Ady, 
à ne a - prp ny erature concern- 
ing tt a i i i t recent literat i 
ing 8 and Iscussion of Classic and importan rers Pall 
1973 " Philosophy and application of management p 

alternate falls 


—OÀ 
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387 Technological Forecasting (3) ting Ë 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecas 
source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technologie? 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. 
and alternate springs) 


388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, Cur 
in methodology, system resource requirements, 
theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to c 
studies. (Spring 1975 and alternate springs) 


'rent methods and 


bability a 
eae ost effi 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) M 
qualifying 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed for credit- 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeat 
(Fall and spring) 


Operations 


Research 


Operations Research* E | 
Professor W.H. Marlow (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturer Byron Cosby, Jr. «, JE pl 
Associate Professors Donald Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, C.M. Harris 


(Research), A.V. Fiacco (Research), G.P. McCormick (Research) waé 
Associate Professorial Lecturers Victor Selman, Charles Anello, 7 | 
A.J. Clark, C.C. Sherbrooke 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers P.D. Robers, J.L. Horowitz, C. 

J.D.L. Watson 


R. vage 


: ^ . nf Master of 
Programs in Operations Research lead to the degrees of Maste 


Doctor of Science. 


sciet ^ 
| 
; 


MASTER'S STUDY 
repare v1 

The objective of the program in Operations Research is tO : d analyt 
with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for study in dep ap lic j F 
oriented techniques of management decision-making and P ca pined Wj 

Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge ted in 
growing needs in technological as well as social areas, have jisciplin® of JN. 
demands for individuals trained in operations research. The istical and P 
ations research uses scientific principles supported by e som 
matical methodology to study the function and structure she the edi 
industrial, military, and social systems in an effort to evalutige the igs 
effects of proposed courses of action, to establish criteria 1 ‘optimal de 
ness of these courses, and to assist in the making e is f r solving i 
The program in Operations Research provides à scientific “ational com s? 
lems involving the interaction of many factors and organe of i oot 
in the interests of the whole or total problem. m i , 
example of the "systems approach" in the sense t 
nected complex of functionally related componente e in such just 9,3 
efforts begin with specific aspects of the general prO? 4 . 
yf the system aS ^ ons O 


is possible to proceed to consideration € s 
bsvstems OT co 


engineer may start with the study of su 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. 


ADMISSION at af 


eP 
dy (* he dé 
; jn to graduate S'! Y gto H i” 
In addition to the requirements for admission **' © 


»ading V, and 7 

X cef rch jea "m a 
24), the applicant for the program in Operations i r of probabil ori 
of Master of Science must have an adequate knowledg letion of bil 


-— : : somple fe 
tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory ©" "45, Pro for or 


undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: pabilistic Meth 
Statistical Methods in Engineering; Stat 191, Prove „rations 
thods for Oper 


tions Research; and Stat 192, Statistical Mt 


72-73 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 19 
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“te co 
Ursec 
110, and $y required in the field 
bes) (299-300 
ty . tudent 
the et Cour 
T : 
tbe, Tegistration. 


1e program. The remainder of the program is selected, 

€ adviser, generally in an area of concentration from 

Partments er oent of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from 
S of the University may also be approved as electives. 


F Cow 
CONC ENTRATION 
Philo 
h SOphy 
exible of the 


Department of Operations Research is to provide pro- 
hose 
ll se Who 


n 4 n 
9ugh to accommodate those whose interests lie in applications 
Se interests lie in theory. Examples of areas of concentration 


OR %1. Linear Programming 
OR m. heory of Games 
R2; Ueuing Theory 
i i ventory Control 
* a 
*u PProya] 
of the adviser, other courses may be elected from the Depart- 


“ment Science 

^ 2) 

T 4 A ER i : 

0p 21: LiPlications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Él: x, Par Programming 


^ ! 
OR: , “Ory of Games 


n. recasting , 
EU Digital g 8 Techniques 
hy <19; Inve » Systems Simulation 
i e appr ntory Ç ontrol 
its ag Oval " 
Ne Administra. the adviser, 


courses may be elected from the departments of 


On, Ec : 3 
Economics, Engineering Administration, and Management 


"Mica 

M : 

RY: "Meling in Information Systems 
Roe. Line; i 
OR 2»: near Programming 
OR» 3: Di “Casting Techniques 

vy n: ( Bia] Systems § 

ALS : Queuing 1 heory imulation 


l : E ise ` 
Neering ; ìdviser, courses may be elected from the departments of 


9mputer Science and Management Science. 


ee 
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Mathematical Optimization 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear and Dynamic Progr: imming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 


OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may 
the Department of Mathematics. 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


be elected from Appli 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow P Theory 

OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimizatio 

OR251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear and Dynamic Progr: imming 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 277: Queuing Theory il 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I "m "y 

[4 " 

With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from ihe nisal 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environment: al Engineering; 
ban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Sy stems 


OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinea 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear and Dynamic Progr? umming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public Policy 


OR 232: Applications of I inear and Nonline: 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 


OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
nay be elected 


With the approval of the adviser, courses n 
< mics 

Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Econe 
tion; and Urban and Regional Planning. 
Stochastic Modeling 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR281: Reliability Theory I the pe 

be elected from 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may 
Statistics. 


E ngineering 
Center. 


r Optimization 


he d 
from ' public 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


ORAL STUDY 


Ms j MA ; x 
ide dva Operations Research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 
Vy, ced study and research to enable the student to extend his field of 


f èa , 4 
ment, M to enhance his career opportunities in research, analysis, man- 
Ministration, or education. 


Addit: 
Ne ^w to the general r 
UN applicant f 
"idis aSter’s degree. 
n 


equirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
Or the doctoral program in Operations Research must 
With a superior record of academic achievement. Out- 


Tofessi 
sional ne i ‘ : 
lona performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


T Cuing as of concentration include mathematical programming, 

siate and traffic theory. In addition to the major in 
tg r march, two minor areas of concentration are normally required. 
in Applied Science, Mathematics, or Statistics. The 
: May be chosen from appropriate areas available in other 
Miro, iVersity, such as Business Administration; Civil, Mechan- 
i neering; Economics; Electrical Engineering and 
£ Administration; Health Care Administration; 
Mathematics; and Urban and Regional Planning. The 
or doctora] study are stated on pages 27-31 


n 
"ti cov 
RSES 


Urvey 
of 2 
Basie con Operations Research Methods I (3) 
lems in Em and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
tion eis trial, governmental, and military decision-making. Alloca- 
LC tio Including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 
m theory And assignment models, queuing theory, inventory theory, 
Sor equi and ecision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: Ap S 
à Talent (Fall » 
2 " all and spring) 
e 


Y of : 
Nui. ÜPerations Research Methods II (3) 


thay “tion to Onte Carlo techniques: networks: integer programming; in- 
; ili Minear programming; dynamic programming; Markov 
. lY and replac equisite: 201 or equival 
liy Spring) placement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or eq ent. 
Ma g 


thems 
liq M for Operations Research I (3) 
ratios, eee Systems of linear equations, vector spaces, linear 


atrices, inner products and orthogonality, reduction 
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quadratic "m 

Applic | 

eral variables iai 
classica 


to Jordan canonical form, resolution of definiteness of 
generalized matrix inverses, theorems of the alternative. 
analysis: neighborhood topology, functions of sev 
tiation, convexity, differentiable transformations, 
theory, convergence, topics in integration. (Fall) | 


210 Mathematics for Operations Research II (3) 
Applied complex analysis: functions of a complex 
tegration, singular points and residues, power series, 
algebraic applications, inversion integrals in operationa " equiti 
Linear systems: solution of differential equations, differen ice 0^ 
differential-difference equations by direct and operationa rical 
form, z-transform, and generating function methods. ^ of d 
matical methods: approximate formulas, numerical sotu ion | 
tems, iterative solution of nonlinear systems. (Spring) 


231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) dynamic 
"i. " arg r$; 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream paramete ries ? 1 
ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic © yeuing p 
analogies; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions ers) of traffic M 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems; arre 1975 and 
lems. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent. Spr! | 
nate springs) (3) 
pee s "rs : eory | 
232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization pare jineat 4 
a , " s 
Introduction to penalty-function and arc methods wem o pute Oge | 
nonlinear optimization problems through use of —- rs of struct? | 
Formulation of optimization models in application ar biology: ior 
sign, nutrition, pollution control, resource allocation, | rmi 


: , ission 
psychology, statistics, and chemical processes. Admiss!0 
instructor. (Fall) | 


251 Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and app 
general linear programming problems; simplex, ivity à 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensit! 
tion problems. (Fall and spring) 


N 
LA 
N 


Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) x sets and p 
. i "Wc e : ; ve i : 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including con "gorii if 
optimality criteria, local and global v— : yo" 
for solving unconstrained problems; linearly à :« pro! of: 

: mic P ct 
problems and sequential problems, including dyn : nsi? 
lems. Prerequisite: OR 202 or 251; or perm 


(Spring) y» 


261 Theory of Games (3) .. Mens 10 ee) 
Study of mathematical models with application. organiza oni 
among independent competitive entities (per selection Ait | 
vironment of competition, bargaining. bidding scat pro "s P 
strategies, minimax concept, connections with and nonzero | 
decision functions, two-person and n-person zero 
(Fall) 


271 Forecasting Techniques (3) . uses 309. dox 
as à (forecasting e and jnd' 


Regression analysis and its use - 
of time-series analysis in forecasting; busin 
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bers, Introduction to spectral theory: correlogram, periodogram, ns 

Spectral density, Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent (Spring 1974 
4nd alternate springs) 

273 Digital Syste i 
Monte C ques, random number and random deviate generation. 
Simul es. Operating considerations, including model valda- 
tion, steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output. sami KA 
tions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. NEM: 
Ap S 115 o, equivalent and knowledge of FORTRAN. (Spring 1975 
and alternate Springs ) 


275 Introduc 


arlo techni 


ms Simulation (3) | 
ation languag 


i 
tion to Scheduling (3) | 
Theory Of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications; assembly | 
line balancing: sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. 
athematical Optimization, heuristic programming, and computer - 
ation approaches to these problems are examined Prerequisite: OR 202 | 
9r Permission of instructor (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 
I 
Queuing Theory (3) | 
Single-channe| exponential models, including waiting times, transient solu- Í 
Hons, and busy periods. Additional Markovian single- and multiple-chan- | 
nel Models, including birth-death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, I Py 
Erlangian models, priorities and other disciplines, and Series queues. | | 
Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. Model-building and l 
basic Solution techniques are stressed in addition to formal theoretical de- | 
Yelopments, (Spring) 
9 Tnv. 
Inventory Control (3) 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
vem Much to Produce or purchase Various metbmaticel go te 
ang», Systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, c Domos 
Periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. Dema E 
Ncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 
2 equivalent. (Fait) 
8 " 
l Reliability Theory I (3) É | 
tine Of estimation procedures, regularity conditions for maximum like- 


theo. Stimators, 


limit theorems, order Statistics, and extreme value 
* Prob; : 
Tenew. p babilistic 


derivation of failure models from hazard-rate and 
Selen “oretic considerations: topics in censored, e 
empha. „tife tests for exponential and extremal types « di - 

Sizing linear and minimum-risk invariant estimators; sequentia 
^w and sequential life testing in both classical and Bayesian frame- 
Matic ; nonparametric Characterization of failure distributions and mathe- 


H . ** ^. i 5. 
Or egn; PlOperties of failure-rate functions. Prerequisite: Stat 191, 192: 
Wivalent. 


9] p (Fall) 
to og 
Ri ems in Operations Research (3) 
l rience in 


Operations research on a team basis. Each small group 


Model, an actual problem and formulates solution by operations research 


9g ass evaluation of progress. (Spring) 
Basi arch (arr) 
ic à 
Credit » Applied research in operations research. May be repeated for 


all and spring) 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


(Fall and spring) 


351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) | 


pou 
Special topics, including geometric programming, branch r ulus d | 
methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming; C requis 
variations, optimal control, and large-scale programming. oe fals) | 
OR 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall 1973 and alter? 


361 Games, Decisions, and Value Theory (3) ion! 


A. xxv and OF 
General structure of statistical games: concepts of utility pay” 


strategies, the invariance principle, sequential decision pem 
measuremen 26l: 


procedures in games. Principles of value theory: isite: , 
values, metagames, and the dominance principle. Prereqe and alter? 
Stat 192; or permission of instructor. (Spring r | 
springs) | 
; " r ied 3 
377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) nev! 


, fi 4 
: : A : " tion, 0 
Selected applied probability models, including Brownian m Mari? 


theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes ¢ and m 
decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced pev d Mat 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, Im ity of M 
chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimi ges » 
policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent mission of 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; oF " 

structor. (Fall 1974 and alternate falls) 


381 Reliability Theory Il (3) JFR) [4 


Nonparametric methods in reliability: increasing fat d 
decreasing failure rate (DFR) characterizations p- herent 
tests for IFR, DFR, and “U-shaped” distributions. o 
classes of distributions preserved under coherent $ 
system reliability using modular decomposition. 

ervation of monotone failure rates. Replacement: 
age, and block replacement policies. Repairman 
optimization and allocation of redundancy. 
permission of instructor. (Spring 1974 and à 


396 Seminar: Operations Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 


s 
397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) for any 


se seare 1 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations h profes fo 
presentation, and discussion Reading assignments ay be repe 
journals selected by the instructor and the student. 

credit. (Fall or spring) 


Limited to students preparing for the Docto x dd spring) 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall ? 

—B redit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) peated or C 
ase “we : " ay be Te 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May 9e 

(Fall and spring) 


Renn: 
suited Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 


e : " : 

ted by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
ho 
" rNVenience. 


: descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricula 
are Offered 


by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences are listed here. 


aniti ndergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for elective courses in the 
ès and social sciences. 


Misy 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), 


by 


laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic 


Structure. chem; ; : : A 
ptembl chemical bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemi- 
“ equilibrium; liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; or- 
ganic c 


(Fall) hemistry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Laboratory fee, $21. 


*1 E 
neli ` ae k tida 
^ glish Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
d and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
Mplexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 


analysis of selected current books; library research procedure. (Fall 
d Spring) 


* 


lx Esca: 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Ee" Course in English grammar and composition for students in- 
, ely prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, 
teen in basic structure of the English language and in writing 
wee o continues with content of Engl l. Engl 1x meets five hours 
of $264 2d carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $289 (tuition fee 


^ Plus additional fee of $25). (Fall and spring) 


Voy 
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npi x « 
ering Geology (3) 
Ologic- m E - 
c a: Principles and processes and their application to civil and me- 
: 2 *ngineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of 
tor. (Spring) 


= 


Tics 
30 

Precalculus (3) 
Pa theory, ine 
* nomial 
ontuisite: | 


qualities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
hie pen 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 

Dometry. igh school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 

Ne Placement o equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should take a 
Vn examination in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and spring) 


tose C 
t llege 2 
1 me ud be "à Board English Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 
"t ud Writing i to Engl 1x or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 
"Micate g "^ before placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores and 
UPerior Competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement 
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31 Calculus of One Variable (3) "m 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary, tran m 


functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 

(Fall and spring) i 
32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) site! 
prerequis 


Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. 
31. (Fall and spring) 


PHYSICS 
1 General Physics (4) piri 
) 1 m 
foundation for mod 
) 


Topics in classical physics which form à Mhematics or 
d 


Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory m 


registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall an 
2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) santo in 
Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and : (Fall 


Prerequisite: Phys | or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
spring) 


31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics Q-2) : analyticl 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate nd 
niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and 
year) 


, 


51—52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) sng and 
y ics 
na of phys src 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenome 


J 


~ " : E Y wo 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 — 
calculus. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academ 
SOCIOLOGY 
126 Urban Sociology (3) problems of " 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, P "m. 


living, group life, personality, urban housing, city P 
development. (Fall and spring) 


scheduled e 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 


LIT 
Clay HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
a Student et Is available well in advance of each semester. 
tot Annot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
NO re; Dlversity issued by the appropriate admitting office. 
accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
liy. Vithout "d Tegister concurrently in this University and another insti- 
wa Which hei prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
te Re, school, o s registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
ns concern c of the University requires the written permission of 
ently at ed, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 


FOR REGISTRATION 
n for the 
on State 


WE inp: tO 
" following categories of campus students is held on the days 
E ^ d in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended 
"iy. Studen, IS not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 

fo .. "Pon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 


Read” Tegistrai: 
Ye “ditt. ration on the Stated days of registration. 
Ne Not tep, "deny .— n 


ten; istered "A student previously registered in the University who 
Nu, On m t Or campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
* th sitting aPPly for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 


het Sprin b: ce before he is eligible for registration. A student registered 
Cony: 1973, ro of 1973 need not apply for readmission for the fall 

| Mi ng o à student is a “Continuing Student.” 

^ "d i ent.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 

| Ak tion of "i Semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 

ling Sistereg 'udent identification card from the previous semester. The 


| “sen Su ton the 1973 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
lation of ..&'Sttation, is eligible to register for the 1973 fall semester 
mmer Sessions student identification card. 


his 1973 Su 
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4T) 
REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 140-41, | 


Fees and Financial Regulations i 
«on of 
tion of 

FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the opere, msi ™ 


University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 1973 sus 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for er ; proi 
mer Sessions and the academic year 1973-74. (See pages 138-39 19 
tuition and fee increases for 1974-77.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: sum 


Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester)... 
Part-time program, for each semester hour : 


For graduate study* (except for those students registered 


i : : an 
1967, who wish to continue payments In accordance with the pl T 
below) in effect prior to that date): 4 e 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... doct before 
Doctoral students not enrolled under the payment plan 1n e loads, m 
July 1, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour- 
follows: T" mes 
1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum O ed be 


ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been compe hours 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semes 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion 0 
amination. te. of 6 
. Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum leted be- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been con semestét 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum o 
hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory com 
final examination. 


N 


; , j i : 1 
For candidates for Master's degrees registered prior to Jo A that date: 240" 
wish to continue payments according to the plan in € ect pra ations 
Total fee, including the Master's Comprehensive Exam! T 
3 tion 
nt, during such regis pesis $ fet ^ 


* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, iten. 12 case 9 5 ration MIA 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be writ e : "d 
an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment of à semester o ad Pig 
page 138). If the preparation of the thesis extends bevond the three 300 

this extension will be required and the student must repeat the t 


ing the à 

as for a repeated course, provided the over-all time limit for earning , y 
jns k w 

t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. equired Wor” # 

ompletion o «continuos d 


t Students completing payment of the total fee before © : io? 
thesis and emus e A examinations) will be granted registration sn which © pf 
no charge" basis for one semester immediately following the semel pleti 2 ui 
completed. work after connate 
Students requiring additional time for completion of required istration 70 9 for 
of the total fee and the expiration of a semester “continuous -i See page pa 
cach semester and pay the normal “continuous registration tee 
erning Military Leave. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 
REGULATIONS 


1967 dents Tegistered for the degree of Doctor of Science prior to July 1, 


b that es Wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior 
e: 
Or w : TT" ; ? TT 
For hte leading to and including the qualifying examination*. $2,350.00 
leading to and including the final examination* 2,350.00 


Uniy 

ere} 

tsity Center Fee 
Fr Sty 


tuden : 
Bach ts registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
Mester 


— — E HIP -— 37.50 
tered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 


(charged all students registered on campus,t nonrefundable) 


st 
fag regis 


Or each a 
T stua Semester hour for which the student registers......................-- 3.50 
ents maj aini « . ^ 2. 9 
Bach maintaining continuous registration” status: 
"mester : 3.50 
Mim Cours 


a 
Nese fc Courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged. 
itp, in two ‘arged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be de- 
Paratus «. -, Payments When the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of 
tay tma A. arged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess of 
aid to “™OUNt provided for in the laboratory fee the individual student will be 
eg, Pay suc additional charges as are determined by the department con- 


n 
“uation Fees 
Miche 
lor’ 
E. Master's, Doctor's DERI. cadincndticesi serp FER $25.00 
Or R: 
ind: 
ht Ex een o 10.00 
h. ‘Or Mi 
; i . » 
inl ierofilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 
IN 9r the Doctoral Degéga cui. Wi te So diss 60.00 
iden 
te h 
m Hall Fees (see Page 155) 
tye tuiti 
qe. 422 for ¢ 
S teat candid, first Stage is paid in full at the beginning of the first stage of the doctoral 


$. It eyn © 15 entitled to five successive semesters on a “continuous registration—no 
N the P'tinuc stil] More tim is 


luis; Tegi : e needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and 
NU ition ig Mistration fee. 

TE t d 41 four installments at the rate of $587.50 a semester at the beginning of 
Ps for Co; Octora] discipline, no continuous registration fee will be charged if a third 
Sy fuir, Sent ™Pletion of the first stage of the degree requirements. If still more time is 

the ., 5 Paid E maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 
Me tin m SIX installments at the rate of $391.66 a semester and if still more time is 
0 ust Maintain cont 
r the k. cc 
» the Second st 

e” y. candida 
UY the bmi, Cr idate ig 


. If entitled to three Successive semesters on a “continuous registration 
i te tuj otin " Still more Ume is needed, the student must maintain continuous registration 
Wig Sta iS Daid "égistration fee à 
Nat inte 9f the ^ two installments at the rate of $1,175.00 a semester at the beginning of 
NP Stdeq »ctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will be charged if a sec- 


t 0 
KA deeg the Tate or MPletion Of this stage of the discipline. If the tuition is paid in four in- 
iY fte, d $587.50 à semester 


at the beginning of the second stage and still more 
[^ udent Li : 
"n i must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous regis- 
"acm 
Pus, 


p 
us Programs are charged the University Center Fee only when registered for 


"a. 
de a Y. *xzxzxscmi 
> p" uw 
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Special Fees 

$10.00 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidates), nonrefundable .... 95.00 


Application fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable.........« 
Tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitte 
time undergraduate student ....... 
Application for room reservation, 
student uii.. iess soll I3 
Admission tests (when required) .............. nme 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated 
Late payment fee, charged for failure to make paymen 
“Payment of Fees," pages 139-40) Mss 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 35.00 
for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 139-40)... 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because 15.0 


of insufficient funds or improper drafting...............« prom 
Continuous registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration c 
during any semester of absence from the University or after comple J 
of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg ge 
istration  ........ He eae uU ering 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Enginee the 
and Applied Science for each semester or any part 
summer (erm... eene nnne nnn nnn ennt nonna eee nente nt 


d foll soot 


- d 150 
period... 
ts when due (8 — 59 


waiver of requirement, or both........... 
For each examination to qualify for adv 

cial examination ........... rnnt 
English test for foreign students (when required )..........« mnt 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry 

by the date deadline set by the instructort...........ennnmmt 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record..........« 
Registration for on-campus courses in the Univ 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the : e 
Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library”. spe ified: 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherw! mission 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper: Student H 


University debates; (7) medical attention as described wu or s dis! 
Service, These privileges terminate when the student withdré 
from the University. 
PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INC REASES 1974-7 ily for 3 198 
i listica 5-1 
In order that students and their parents may plan more m 974-15, 197 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 
and 1976-77 have been estimated as follows: " 
Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : i " 
ica die ME ig wo 
1974-75 - d contin, is [d 


diisdidididis m an 
* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student to oe at t e n 
toward a degree under the academic requirements which were In itio! fe 

registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward ne 
requirements for the degree. (See also footnotes on pages 
See page 149 for regulation governing Military Leave he semester must 


+ A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of t 


136 anc 


laboratory at the next regular laboratory period 


FEES AND FINANCIAL 
REGULATIONS 


- 6 ^ 

197 D e $100.00 
4 B... i 100.00 

Nere, 
ten). ® by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

ES 

S96 4.00 

647 MEE E ERROA EA OE EEO E E A 4.00 


we University Center fee will be increased for the 1974 Summer Sessions 

ig, , "Cademic year 1974-75. For students taking 11 or more semester 

s tha y fee will be $43.00 a semester, an increase of $5.50. Students taking 

" Very ine, ester hours will pay $4 00 a semester hour, an increase of $.50. 

Dye, . OTt Will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 

ung I5 not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
ès may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


Nh PAYMENT OF FEES 
, St : 
et 'S permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
q at the “mq Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
Money > of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
nwt Stude Tders should be made out to George Washington University. 
‘de ac nt Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
iq gis s for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
Mtra EM lor six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
NT hi the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
* in m Pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
nce) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
1973 (for the fall semester), and March 6, 1974 (for the 


Intere ^ rate > T ce "T ¢ he " 
i a : est at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the un 
* Made nce will be 


t. ^ The Up; charged from the date of registration to the date payment 
w Of the , Versity will not obligate itself to notify the student, in ad- 
tig entg s Payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. 


th contracts 8 tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
ik Payment or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
Wie 9f the tuiti contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 

M may p, -ON awards by $525 or more. Under such circumstances the 
e of atte to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
| tract, Bistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 


WM a grao fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
t Cent ate-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
bead Uy e Per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
fy,’ th re In the event a student's account is financially encum- 
its his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
he Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
e Iture registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
Mation unti] the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 


Vine mest 
"hoja esters. and t 
ru 
nfor 
S. 
Ry 


Ur i 
incr 
tar, Cases become effective 


at the beginning of the summer sessions preceding the 
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tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. dents ri 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to stu 
tered for credit. 


«c all Of 

Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and finane Joo! 
part of the cost of a college education, the University offers oar uc 
plans through the Girard Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; der « sh 
tion, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs National Bai» 
ington, D.C. 2 age and oF 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in cover e veriti 
ditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insuran 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these org time are W 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed ful ; hey pe 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provi " | 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying: le in the ofi 

Brochures and applications describing these plans are available | 


! ; a versity in 9^ 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University | 


of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


: sched 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change = class i cai 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the Schoo" 
to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “withdrawal, ns of SO ol 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellato e foll i 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with | 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters. 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


|i 
Fall Semester . 90 per ot 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 14, ene 75 per ul | 
Withdrawal dated September 17 to September 28, 1 da 50 ptt 
Withdrawal dated October 1 to October 12, 1973««7777 pone 
Withdrawal dated after October 12, 1973..." c 
Spring Semester " 90 pe M 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 18, Fe "n 15 peg 
Withdrawal dated January 21 to February 1, 1905 50 pe 
Withdrawal dated February 4 to February 1+ od ia none with 
: "a ated after Re arv 1974... 
s Withdrawal dated after February 15, i for pr et 
2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time lies tO oni 
drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule app! ogra g 


: vw . adjuste 
in charges between the original program and the adjus ds 
ing in effect. . 
3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time prO ill h 


: : : am ; 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program rse 
ving cou semet! fot 


adi -— : ade e an those invol 
adjustments of tuition made other than thc pleting t chedul? 
with the $ 


4. A student who is granted military leave before com 


receive credits for current charges in accordance "T 
ons are 


— r Sessi 
* Regulations concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summe 
mer Sessions Catalogue. 


FINANCIAL AID 


aa Withdrawal from the University (see No 1, page 140). Payments 
dent Excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the stu- 
Or use e nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit 
, Leave S y the student when he returns to the University (see "Military 
Reputation” 149). 
ad foo ns Boverning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
Service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
h 


dh ag i : : : 
"teg * will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 


Pa 

YMent a): 

Uteg ent applies only 
Auth " In no case 

I Orization to wi 

, Sty tty 9 does n 

Yan : S are e 
kin arrange 


to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
will this be credited to another semester. 

thdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
't have a clear financial record. 


Dcouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ments in the community. 


le. Financial Aid* 
hy 
NDERGRADUA TE STU 


G 
Weg BSE WASHING 
"y aduate stud 
Om ude 


DY 


TON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 


bie, Ment, o nts in the form of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time 
"LT e Na Ay combination of these resources. The University partici- 
Ni Jrant ational Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Educational Oppor- 


a ; ; i : 
8 of ad Ollege W ork-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on 


(ni ; Student’s scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of 
Pblicari - Character. 


Wg; attach ' Financial Aid forms for entering freshmen and transfer 
Neat th hiv *d to the Application for Admission. Students presently en- 
2 a i “rsity may obtain forms upon request, at the Office of Student 
; ûre 4 
Naty ene 
Who c nfidentia] Statement a 


(Code 5246) must be filed by all appli- 
icai dent Stat nt on parental support. Students desiring consideration 
115 us 


| Fy . S Will be provided additional forms upon receipt of the 
Lh 10, Photo. " 

EE Ven AA 
k ud m 399» of latest federal income tax return (IRS Form 1040 
* , company the application. Dependent students should pro- 
| return, independent students their own. 

Sy 
A 


h atio, 
n 
ter , Once 
: Nw long stude! financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 144 
lor the tes ent is eligible for considération only if he is enrolled in this University 


h ^ 
win = in the immediately Preceding spring semester or has applied for finan- 
all semester 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 7" 
ise specified ful 


: cA rsh? is 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherw 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder mus 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the SC " 
awarded. ine 
The following scholarships are limited to students in the School of Pn? 
ing and Applied Science. The University offers many others which p^ y ir 
engineering students. A special bulletin containing a complete list à "T 
formation concerning fellowships, scholarships, and grants may Universi 
from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington 
Washington, D.C. 20006. peques 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). cool ^ 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering i to purs 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be à study: 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and gradual 3 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).- -Established by Mar ing f (i 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is prepar 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working » 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955). 


Brun 
Established by Helen ed T. 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of th 


: artia 
e University. 


Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Beques 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to U 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied 
cial assistance. A pul 

preg polte t : hips— ef 

George Washington University Board of Trustees SchoMr? P fal set 
partial-tuition undergraduate scholarships which will begin holder aint, 


and extend for four successive academic years, provided - continues pact 
B average, as well as a high standard of deportment, @ leading o 
financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum 

elor's degree. 

FOR GRADUATE STUDY 

SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS radus 


À for £ j 
: . ~ i : stance o3% 
The George Washington University program of financial as antship? and ^ 
students includes graduate scholarships, fellowships, net for conside es! 
Application for admission to graduate study is a prereq, Loan and 
The University participates in the National Direct Studen 

/ork-: , ams ips: 

Work-Study programs. aduate scholars? to Y 


Application and correspondence concerning gr be sent cy sl 
ships, or assistantships, unless otherwise specified, should - University, ct 
Dean of the School, and addressed to George Washington supporting (ot 
ington, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application ing the pe 
dentials should be submitted not later than March 1 prece col 
which the award is made. 3 4 AP 


ans. Of ea 
a. pe.’ “dent Loans ~ inant! 
A separate application for National Direct Student nt Finan? 


Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office o 
by April 1 for the following academic year. 


FINANCIAL AID 


rede 7 . i ; 

P rick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—See page 142. 
*bolarshi, and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).—Full and partial 
At IPS for graduate students whose research involves the use of com- 


ley, diries should be made to the Director of the Computer Center of 
versity 
us E (c; 

Phi x Giles Memorial Se holarships (1966)—See page 142. 

lt Be la Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968).—Established by 


‘Or pter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate women. 
Fraduat : E 


Gr uat » Women students. 

Tal pro : Teaching Fellowships.—Available to students in Master's and doc- 
Ron Each teaching fellow renders a designated unit of service to 
mon “partment of instruction and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on 


asis), plus tuition and course fees. 


t 

Nati 
Q n cience Foundation Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships leading 
LP degrees in the mat 
tio - Sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; providing 
Ale us" and stipends. Open to students who have been admitted to grad- 
y. : and who have completed less than one calendar year of graduate 
‘atch EPlications Should be made to the Fellowship Office, National Re- 

Research, ao 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 
ble i Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields.—Avail- 
hog) 0 p and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
^ ton, D Diversity Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours 
k ming cting research in support of an established research program, in 
Ket, g,. © OT in Conducting individual research on an approved research 
trom approximately $3,300 to $6,800, depending on the 


hematical, physical, medical, biological, engineer- 


üt. lipends yar 
j Of ary 
lei f the Student 


i informati and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Fur- 
5 Ment 9n and applications are available from the Director, Institute for 
EOM D Cience 


» Geor ice and Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied 

tege T Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Bs 3q Cholar Assistantships, GWU—N ASA-Langley Program.—See 
2733. F ] 


t Asy 
iq “tio : VWstantships men and women). Available to graduate students 


In any 6 x 1 4 x 
he ty “HY field of study who are interested in working with the stu- 
qo tion bur peram in Univ ersity residence halls. Specific duties vary with 
k att i asically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and 
à 


lig’ full. tice T. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to en- 
ft x Students, Further information may be obtained from the 
an of Students. 


hi demic y *muneration includes full tuition and a furnished room for 
ea 


D loa 

| n 

NI aiga are available t 
, «catio 

ON ID the c. Placed | 

t Shoulg School of Engineering and Applied Science are available. 

Wop, cial E" Inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Stu- 


o students in the University in accordance 
iced thereon by the donors. Two loan programs limited 


b . en > . - 

tii ^ Stick] 

NL e wd Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established by the 
“Nginee ments Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 


ering Students, 
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F^ 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineer po | 
lished by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, Jo or o 
Willis, Jr., available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate | 
graduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


* le at the D 
A number of short-term emergency loan funds are also availabi 1 bull 
versity. Information concerning these funds is contained in à 
available from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM o? 


tne DOES 
The Federal College Work-Study Program provides part-time pa ad i 
off campus for full-time students with financial need. Applica 
mation are available at the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT van w 


we try 
The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a regs for 9 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington 
graduate and graduate students. nt and ^". y 
After registration, interested students may apply at the Stude refert” 
Career Services Office, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews 
positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS e com 
v 
Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who f à Te 
one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University d of T pg 
(3.00) or better are eligible to apply for University the following » 
Scholarships. Scholarships are awarded in the spring d ate financi”! 
demic year. See instructions for applying for undergradu "m 
age 141. n 
$ Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the rahe Hg 
the chairman of the department or dean of the school in now! 1 
to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent i 
lish—both spoken and written. foreign sude C 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate n-born perso uj 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreig h the 
have established resident status in the United States throug ijable 
and Naturalization Service. jd have aval ait 
Students who wish to study in the United States shoy tempting " (st 
ficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before p ademi Yy y 
college or university. The cost at this University for A: includes polit" 
tember-May) is approximately $5,000. This estimate avel, 
board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; 
medical expenses are included. 


Prizes 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Establish 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a gr 


aduating senior 


REGULATIONS 


Bineeri 


ng a Eder: : 
ap de ^ Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as hav- 
tnd Applie Bnificant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering 


artin 44 '€nCe and to the School and University. 
Americ. n ES *r Prize in Materials Testing.—A one-year membership in the 
Ute stude ety for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or grad- 
Ge oratorie ring who submits the best reports on tests in the mate- 
choo $ Course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
M awar “Ngineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—A cer- 
M Science ^d annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering and Ap- 
diae, sc UO * senior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. 
i name is *ngraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall of En- 


in, tude 
LIT nt in enginee 


A medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter to the fresh- 

1i astic standi Engineering and Applied Science who maintains the high- 

eta T owe D£ in the work of the entire year. 

à ler to the Lotes Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma Beta 
Senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science with 


Outsta 
nding record in activities for the entire period of his attendance. 


> Regulations 


NT py 
A sty lo ott in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 
Me den Who E 0 the following regulations. i í 
tie "ty fo l'hdraws or i suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
stuga 5 and rep las nore, may re-enter and continue his work only 
AI" “dent knowi m ations in force at the time of his return. 

Šp Pplication p makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
Me the” his legist a for admission, registration card, or any other University 
e dent Ae may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 
NM lo dismissal f lished an academic record at the University, he may 
Ait Special aas: rom the University. Such a student will be ineligible 

y. action of the F 


i aculty) for subsequent registration in the 


To the Solas + Part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Pri © Involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
hi bros lod, at , : ncil, result in his suspension from the University 
NU al of the p, end of which time he may petition for readmission. 
à "ic Onesty» wi s $ Council, the disciplinary grade of “Failure—Aca- 
M b b recorded for the course involved, and this grade will 
"t Shall be .SOmputation of the quality-point index. A student so 


‘oy n Ompleteg n from all other courses except those in which all 


4 PR 
h OGRAM 


Dot ma 
ake any ¢ ' AN. 
e any Changes in his approved program of studies with- 


REGULATIONS 


ut 

Ina, Prova of the Dean. 
in On à form p 

S e uit 


Added 
oye 


Requests for change in class registration must 
rovided in the School Office. 


n days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 


to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, the 


» ànd the Dean. 
On] 


nly during y dropped by undergraduate students without academic pen- 
d 5 the fourteen days following the first day of classes, with the 
dro the Instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may 
Weeks Y graduate students without academic penalty only within the first 


d the Desemester, with the approval of the instructor, the faculty ad- 


WAL 


Dt wh : 
0 at 
Tm Withdr Is otherwise absent from the University for one 
u Ore mus 


ij, er the st apply for readmission. If readmitted, he continues his 
Ap n, requirements and regulations in force at the time of his re- 
licati 
lons f i 
LS he ns for withdr 
in Á Made 


aws or 


| awal from the University or for change in class sched- 
LN instructor Person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 
iq ra a from " pot an acceptable notice | 1 : 
Ni a Y, requi a Course or from the University, without academic or finan- 
a n res the permission of the Dean of the School. Permission to 
e Univers 
ancial record 
rom any course wit 
€ first 


ity will not be granted to a student who does not 
hout academic penalty after the fourteenth 
day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 


à nts only under the following conditions: (1) exceptional 
e the re 


late witho 


In exceptional circumstances the Dean 
graduate students without academic penalty after 


ain | a semester. In all cases financial regulations governing 
ees n full effect. 


0 ~ 
the Stug, Ourse 


Uden, * dropped without the approval of the Dean must be 
discon, €Porting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
Y Ntinuanc ; 


equi 9 ven only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
A *d Work of a course , > granting of advanced 
a course or upon the granting of advance 
Credit akes a course as an auditor may not take the same 
e Reo; 
. eRistr; : i 
Big Wing : rar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
be e amount 


o Of work completed and the requirements re- 
r the degree. 


Student records are 


issued by the Registrar on request 


I 
| 
t 
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į 
; af 
of the student or former student who has a clear financial record 


two dollars is charged for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT si 
: „stitution 
A student who plans to attend summer school at another institu | 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must "m 
written approval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess 


be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected t 
degree requirements are satisfied. 
tration (including the thesis) maintain continuous 
"continuous registration" fee (see page 139). By 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration 
The procedure for readmission to the graduate programs P 
for undergraduates (see pages 16-17). A "Readmitted Studer 
satisfy the academic requirements existing at the time of his 
Students must be registered during the summer if they p" 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance i 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Sum 


failing to 1 

d mus 
and ^ (he game 
us 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS a “v 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation à student ™ e 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactoris y 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the deg. 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the Univer basis 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration , 

for the semester or summer session immediately preceding 


degree. n 
Application for Graduation.—An “Application for 

be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time 0 

semester or summer session of the senior or final year mmer 
Students completing degree requirements during the Su 

awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) Septem « sra 

completed all degree requirements and have applie 

of registration for the Summer Sessions. e right to 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves BY ov has 

fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance © 


factory. 


rel 


r con 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University hav " 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students a n the P? 
their leisure. The Student Identification Card, vu use. 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside "og 
The loan period for most books available for qo 
A fine of 25 cents is charged for each day à book is © 


san 
e the privile 


erdue- 
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Pills i 
hen, | $ Subject t 


O recall by the I 
be used in the 
they mày be withc 


ibrary if needed for reserve or other use. 
reserve reading room when the Library is 
lrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 


hy -o cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a 
td jg clear Overdue, 


n Grades of a student are withheld until his library 
st X 

Vi nts si Tet . . eq? . > 
leq Eos the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
$ Ons, available at any of the Library’s service desks. 

wt call 

leq, "Med to act, - à; 

Í Qu » Upon active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
TW leave Presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
EN Studen e maintenance of “continuous registration" is not required 


Ond Well in ety leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
Or tuiti n Ree of the semester in which he expects to return. Pay- 
iy te milit: : fees Which are not refunded to the student at the time 
Ad uge ary leave wil] be maintained as a deferred credit for his ac- 


u 
Many Pon his return to the University. 


POLI 
CY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
1 d 
Me "org Policy of the Un 
N than le ET dential 
U ng timate re 


iversity is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
J inder p. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
info, deavorg, °C Student, the ( niversity, or the community in their 
Qa : toch nine à student will be released except as noted below: 
IM ĉndance. ner A whether Or not the student is currently enrolled; 
lica ate, major fi Tlcation of date and place of birth; degrees earned 
he Adres es x ye pr area of concentration, and honors received; home 
MN nd Class. e. telephone numbers; school, college, or division of en- 
es ' Verification. or signature; name and address of parent or 
wi : "Ince of formal * y xa 
ist the ertificati ranscripts of record to recognized institutions of 
1 Ton Onal as ifi an academic achievement to the various recog- 
den formation lons (law, medicine. engineering, education, etc.). 
Mo Ot b cou lll be released only on written authorization from 
X word is E Order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 
«the Nive "8 subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
A ivesti "us 5 legal counsel. 
e. fiir agencies have no inherent right to access to student 
Uer Nate, or | Cssly requested, properly identified representatives 


above. al Bovernment agencies may be given the information 


P9 
Nr ML 


n. VE SERVICE INFORMATION 
ON tegy tifies draf 
m "tits Or t boards of a student's academic status only when 
ty ate 


the Student Orizes, in writing, that the draft board be notified. 
Registrar’, Prin certification for the Selective Service System 
ice and complete the Selective Service Informa- 


:| 
b 
k 
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i i i (bi y 
tion Card which authorizes the University to notify his draft board 9 w| 
this card ! 


time enrollment. It is the student's obligation to complete t i 
his draft board to know that he is registered as à full-time student , 
This card contains the following statement: { notify i 
By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University tO changes” i 
draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any 
academic status that occur during this semester. { 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS gent f i 
: a s ee stu! | 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude d d” | 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in t p j dvist l 
student or the University, the University Administration © | 
RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS NT 
progr 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes 1n 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


= 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, an 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. ~ 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


the 
4 divisions reste ql 
Suc regulations 


y! 


A" 

: dc rabies operty- 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal PoPE, fioe. 
Found" Office is located on campus 1n the Safety an 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


# 
RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS rove? by 
ecently apP 


An Appendix (pages 179-81) contains regulations T 
University’s Board of Trustees. 


ingto? 
Consortium of Universities of the e 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. wes A 


THE UNIVERSITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C _—American 


: yee :versity, Ge 

versity of America, George Washington Unive rsity, ym throug 

Howard University—are associated in à Conso z z 

ordinate the use of their respective facilities; ee associate " any Pd 

College, Gallaudet College, and Trinity College degrees after 
s lea 


Consortium. Students in approved program the com 
these institutions have the opportunity to select s z inb rg 
all the particular courses which best meet their nece» he fo". go? ié 

Participation is limited to campus deg 
ever, are excluded: students in Canon Law, 


Law students are also excluded from 


ree candidates. 
Dentistry, ^77 ^ 
participation, excep 


TAT 7,7. 
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CENTER 


M degree of Ma 


Riven: er Of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
lVersity. < 5 J 


PS 
iy ral courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
eme, "PeCial fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
tin the E must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
| Corps Bo A student interested in registering for Reserve Officer Train- 
qt ) Courses should consult the Registrar at his institution. 
Ould €rested in taking courses at an institution other than their own 
he, "Dplic © program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
tt and instructions are available from the Registrar 
it Consortium, as Obtained his registration packet. In order to participate 
P Viser a : Program (1) the graduate student must obtain the approval 
Ou is - should ascertain from the department of the institution where 
te Ba spa eet Whether or not he is eligible for the course and whether 
ova 0 Se in the class, or (2) the undergraduate student must obtain the 
Mer IS adviser and must ascertain from the department of the institu- 
the there use is taught whether or not he is eligible for the course and 
S Space in the class Specific inquiries should be addressed to 


[^ e hi Student may not take courses at another institution that are 
QUON Ow, 
torti n, 


à The student registers and pays at his own institution for 
Courses 


E: University Computer Center 

iy mer, C 
9 Street, N PUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
to to an re; R he facilities of the Center are available for academic 
Ney ler as oed Students and to members of the instructional staff. 
i ic Serves PL ir ipil mission the provision of a powerful computing 
Xing c "ors, " CS University in its educational, research, and administra- 
Wo ar tlty and ovre programming staff concentrates its efforts in con- 
f „S Staff Seminars, consulting with users in the design and prep- 
Programs, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 
Quer equipment consists of an IBM system 370 Model 145 
pe. Printer, nme, on-line disk storage, a card read punch, a high- 
^ s ORTRA ete drives. The principal languages available to 
é : » COBOL, Programming Language One (PL/I), 


lage 
x h » and / 
\ library on and sina OOL In 


Plicateg 
er Ce 


addition, numerous utility, statistical, 
fo Prograr ation systems and special languages are available 
Voue Parai „ms, Facilities are available on a first-come, first-served 

Ws, "tram, £rams and data. 
y ti ini 's are offered by the School of Government 
Mar ues Applieg Seen. Department of Statistics, and the School of 
Com, llize the inca In addition, many other departments offer 
Puter enter j ThPuter as a research adjunct to course work. 
* normally open 24 hours a day. 
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The Speech and Hearing Clinic Eee, 


medial work f% A 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and re , 
tterings 


dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stu 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, # 1 for Kf. 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available w| 
with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 

damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. ional ger 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees tor WC inii 

ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees y 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees “ing P” | 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons " l 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. l 


The Reading Center - il 
emer ices I | 
: | 
THE READING CENTER offers individual diagnostic and corrective $ jal e| 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In additions nts 9 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and € ege "mi 
as other adults. vision, nearing y i 


A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; ‘avement i 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achie resented n 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report 15 P | 
ference with the parents or the individual. : 

The special reading improvement classes for high Sc at b 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year omprebo i i 


Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, P Mecha" j 

study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as "ur reader $ 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlle v». gl 
for increasing speed of comprehension. i dividual inst f i 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $90; for inc instruct n s 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $7 a lesson; C qwo-ho" "Li 
1 U ivers! (P 

the 


groups, secondary level, $6 a lesson. Reading classes hington ce 
are offered for adults, $140; for full-time George e at off 
dents and faculty, $65. All fees are payable in à Fs 
Cashier. 


Veterans Education —— 


dents entitled 


ms whic 
veterans or war orphans with amy problems whi 


: e aa esses cer fica 
benefits. This Office also processes e* allowances -— or phat py 


the Veterans Administration so that monthly : ans OF W^. to the. 
»acihble » > >d to benefits as veter ication t 

When feasible, students entitled to De «ting aPP iof ghe? 

consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submit instruct! 


ans Administration. All such students should 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 


i enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
ncludes othe information of general interest. 


zn "lerans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


UM 
Wine CTIVES OF 


ie or of the er of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
M © Board of Trustees of the l niversity. Active members are 

Members of The George Washington University General 

n contrib, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 

s Alumni are u ! miors to the George W ashington University Fund. 

E" Cupati reed to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
l 9n and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


d Cur, SOciation 


inate with ation was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 
the General Alumni Association those activities of 

ho e link k ring alumnus. The objectives of the Association 
mu "le the p < between the graduates and Faculty of the School, to 
ind Of t eneral welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied 
tral Zed by E. to foster activities of the engineering organiza- 
K 966 T Diversity, and to advance the engineering profession 
Ry! Poara à 
i oF th 9 the 


Proyj 9 the enginee 


: directors, comprised of fifteen elected members of the 


UM eneral Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governing 
wi Raw irect lumni Association, was established. The membership 
NS ela Ors Was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of 


ns a 
s and one æ 
tud t s One representative each from the Faculty of the School 
meetin. > Members of the Association are elected each year, 
E NB, to three-year board memberships as listed below: 
Xpir; 
lany ping 1973 


: Term Expiring 1974 
atthe, Butt 
Wi hew Flato S MI 


li John A. LeReche 
line. H, Holt Raymond P. Morales 
Wye A. Sing; Laurence J. O'Callaghan 
M nsabaugh 
Seti, Th, a8 Arthur E. Proctor 
arpe, Jr, 


Joseph Widman 
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Term Expiring 1975 
Thomas Chappelle 
John R. Manning 
Richard Pronk 


Elmer W. Whitlock 


General Alumni Association Representatives 
William H. Holt 

John R. Manning 

Edward A. Wareham III 


Director of Alumni Relations 
Ellwood A. Smith 


Faculty Representative 
Nozer D. Singpurwalla 


Student Representative 


Mark Rothenberg 


" tion 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for 1 oper” 
the upcoming year. The officers for the years 1972-73 are 6l; 4300 
President —William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LLB. je " 
Road N., Arlington, Va. 22207 
Vice President.—John R. Manning, B.S. in Engr. 
Wakefield Street, Arlington, Va. 22207 
Secretary.—Laurence J. O'Callaghan, B.S. (E.E.) 
District Heights, Md. 20028 
Treasurer.—Dulany F. deButts III, B.C.E. 1962; 
vard, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


STUDENT LIFE 


N opp 

M vw E THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Student 
itin p Policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 
ese activities are implemented through the offices of 
arvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students. Educa- 


ent "md Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 
| umni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 
T SEnv;. 
| he ERVICES 
E Op 
| IM THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


; Süden bo n of Students provides counseling and information to the 
y assists in program development on campus, particu- 
alls. Since the members of the staff of this Office are 
niversity policies and all student services provided on cam- 
NM tks with po ide referrals or answers to questions. The Dean of 
" enter the Adviser to International Students, the Director of the 
r » the Director of the Educational Opportunity Program, and 
y Ousing in the implementation of their programs. 
G 


it 
b 


y 


ati 5 1 > . , * * EN 
Mpg ctor ot Howat the University’s residence halls is available 
: 
Nt 


‘ forma: Ousing, George Washington University, Washington, 
Shi sation Concerning off-campus housing near the University 
ma at this Office, The reservation of rooms in private houses 

| Natio, lve, With 1v TSity does not include a room reservation. The stu- 

i Sang? an applic: IS notification of acceptance, University residence hall 

N à declarati Cation for residence hall space, a medical examination 

>, bin Must 9n of intent to attend the University. The medical exam- 

nn, lle Studen completed by the applicant and his physician and re- 

i eae be ` Health Service Office. T he application for residence hall 

eden: OWard we by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing de- 

EN V year o the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for 


lease Payment must be made by July 15 for the fall 
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1973-74 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 
Adams Hall 
double room 
RETIN TOO. Leu eo eile cipio ne eo spoh e eges tedio ias E caen uii oo occ co . 
Calhoun Hall 
double room .. 
triple room 


For Women: 

Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 


For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall—double room 
Mitchell Hall—single room ..................... eren erret 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large room for four 
suite for six 
Graduate Men and Women Only: 
Graduate Hall—apartment for three 
Madison Hall—double room 


FOOD SERVICE 
e food 
week K ai 


her the’ 
wt. 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in th 
plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 20 meals per 
the rate of $700* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect €! 
meal plan or a five-day meal plan, 15 meals Monday through Friday, f 
for the academic year. Either plan is optional for junior, senior, a of 
students. Food service payment does not cover University intersessIo 

tion periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in 
and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin 


MUNSON HALL APARTMENTS 


on 
nent house © "md 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and operated apartn 
j pe P and mart! nd ‘i 


15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate an s an 
are given priority for residence until July 15 each year. Senio" g cons 

who have lived at least one year in University residence hé ills will r 12 mon i 
for residency after that date if space is available. All leases are 10 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


a college ^ 
aduates 9 
ident. P the g 


el 


The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer 
primarily to black and other minority students who are gra 
of Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District res! 
an opportunity for a student to seek a degree in almost any 
time receive academic and/or financial assistance. 


* Residence Hall and food service prices subject to change. 


"TIL RA 
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CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, E 
viding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities ME 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities s 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Por 
Board; the departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other Stu en 


faculty organizations. «arsity colt 
A two-board structure, representative of all elements of the Univers! Y oi 
munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of s full 
The Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely with a fra 
time staff in the development of procedures and policies which provide | 
work for the Center's operation. 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE i 
-cjst S 
T" : ume sa assist 
The Student Health Service is a general outpatient clinic designed - sat at 


dents registered on campus with their health needs. This Service 1$ 
935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 
Physicians are present during the academic year from 9 a.m. 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 a.m. sess 
on Saturday. This schedule is also maintained during the Summer 
except that the evening closing hour Monday through Friday is 9 pm guden" 
During hours when the Student Health Service is closed, on-campus f 
may contact consulting physicians for advice connected with illness alway 
gency by calling 223-2200 (the Medical Bureau). All callers we fof 
identify themselves as George Washington University students and as n the 
physician-on-call. For serious emergencies occurring during hours on! 
Student Health Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency noy 97 | 
the University Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emerg 
only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the U 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who 1$ 


m 
to 5 p » noo 


University to ar | 
not curre. le fof 


rolled or who has severed his connection with the University 1$ m i | 
medical benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student may e " 
so desires, physicians and nurses of his own choice, but he will be outside? ] 
for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services ren "d and |' 
the Student Health Service (for example, laboratory and X-ray "ility of 
ferrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the res pone ew sa A 
student. Within the Student Health Service, there will be only od 
charges for some services, such as materials for an allergy in} 
overseas immunizations, and certain other services. «ced to pass a.i Á 
A student intending to train for an athletic team is required " ived "i A 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries : Depart 
tercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities © | 
of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. Á 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE T4. 


iden 
cide 
’ i í calth and Ae jr 
The Student Health Service Office has arranged for Health aa camp“ 
surance, on an elective basis, for full-time students registere 
terested students should consult the Student Health Service 


MIO d 


Office. 


siepi 
TTE EAA T 
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MNSELING CENTER 
g Center offers to students enrolled in the University services which are de- 
moy, assist individuals in the diagnosis and treatment of their educational, 
Wi, and social problems; to diagnose problems leading to academic diffi- 
Mia lo offer vocational counseling and programmed instruction; and to refer 
"als to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by 
wer. Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and in- 
The! 4nd group counseling are available 
te "nter also provides special assessments including diagnostic measures 
br "à d by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
Diversity and for other selected educational institutions, and some 
àSsessments for business and industry. 
iw» Students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 
"d ae entitled to one interview free of charge. If the student decides to 
m to use the services offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be charged 
k erm treatment. Fees for testing an long-term treatment depend upon 
ees involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling Center Office. 


MNATIONAL 


| 


STUDENTS 


t miona] House is the campus center for students from foreign countries. 
tkg also as the headquarters of the International Students' Society which 
! ne Promote international friendship and understanding by welcoming to 
hts "ship students from all countries, including those from the United 


iy adviser to International Students has his Office in International House 

ii, able each day throughout the school week for consultation on im- 

LM f pr Bulations and on any matters concerning the social and academic 
the foreign student. 


AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


te 
"lin et and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to degree- 
Mt em » ents and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or perma- 
i yment. All students are urged to become acquainted with the services 
sin, ar in their college experience. 1 
i amin ns trends in employment, areas of employment, various 
x and ^ - announcements, preparation for job interviews, resume- 
$ ific -— procedures for successful job application are always avail- 
d Mu ter openings; an on-campus recruitment program by business, 
nd m mment, and school systems; volunteer opportunities; and part- 
"ong Refera y jobs for students while attending school are all part of this 
m are s and placement functions of the on-campus College Work-Study 
uer tg, led by the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. 
fia, „al files initiated by persons seeking employment in all educa- 
Maintained in this Office. 
" le es and knowledgeable approach to avenues of service for 
m do not find career satisfaction in structured systems of busi- 
l Servi b and education is also provided in the Student and Alumni 
ces Office, 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


: jts 

The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life pt 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious org 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies 8 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religions sh 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for © 
ing. 

Religious services in various traditions are provided re 
sity community as announced. 


A 
gularly for the Univ 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


+ serif 
School of Engineer | 
. and student orga Y 
ities for t 


The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the 
and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms 
tion offices. The House provides convenient, comfortable facil 
change of ideas and good fellowship. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


4 
: $ studen 
The offices of the Vice President for. Student Affairs, the Dean ote m. | 
the Director of the Cloyd Heck. Marvin Center, and the Dire 
Activities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE os ip 
The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizat ij | 
program development, campus leadership training, and participation ity ra 
projects—both within the University community and in the com T. | 
large. This Office also serves as a central clearinghouse for 
maintenance of a master activities calendar—for registering and Center) %i 
us organizations, for scheduling facilities (except in the Marvin tivities | 
events, and for informing the University community of the many ac variety é || 
programs which can enrich the educational experience through - cis | 
weekly, monthly, and annual publications. The Student Activities am fo pt || 
responsible for coordinating a comprehensive orientation progr” ing in Ù | 
students entering the University. Students interested in particu ould 9^ | 
many social, cultural, or extracurricular phases of University life ctivitl™ 


quaint themselves with the facilities and functions of the Stude | 
Office and its staff. 
UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS eft l 

À 


- : bag? iR Me - : munit © qe 
The George Washington University is an active, working com of i 


student involvement has become a motivating force in the Lt helped 9; | 
University through the committee structure. This involvement pulation gi 
velop policies and programs beneficial not only to the student P le or 
to the total University community. While serving on these commi. g of 


) 
x Jicatio® ? 
members are able to participate in the formulation and the apP 


going institutional policy. tudent pody 9 |! 
There are numerous committees on which membe s file 

able to serve. The Student Activities Office has a relativel 

major committees, and interested students should in 


quire there 


STUDENT LIFE 


lg Additional information is also contained in the Student Handbook. 
loin uen of some of these committees follows: ur 
e. ommittee of Faculty and Students This administrative committee, 
‘ety m response to a resolution of the Faculty Senate, IS composed of seven 
ho Eme», seven student members, and other ex officio members. Mem- 
I5 Committee are appointed by the President. 
mittee is officially charged to "facilitate all efforts to improve stu- 
ty relations,” to ‘encourage student recommendations in all areas of 
1 Policy-formulation which affect student life," and to “recommend changes 


nm: ules and Regulations Governing the Conduct of Student Life. The 
k Mittee ha 


iy s specific advisory powers in many areas concerning student- 
Com lations and the interests of the student body. 
Miltee on the Judicial System.—The Committee on the Judicial System 


\ Posed of three faculty members and three student members, one of whom 
‘ey airman of the Student Court, one a student member of the Student- 
; -Ommittee on Appeals, and one selected from the campus at large. 
t. "Ünmittee on the Judicial System works closely with the Executive Sec- 
iy € Judicial System to make sure that the various hearing bodies are 
Other ¢ fairly, and expeditiously conducting their business. | 
y 3 ommittees include the following: the Committee on University Park- 
k Ommittee on Religious Life, the Committee on Sponsored Research, 


May, °° on Student Publications, and the Committee on the University 
e. 


ST | 
UDENT NOMINATING BOARD 


| sy tudent board was created by the President upon the recommendation 
Mesi. Committee of Faculty and Students in February, 1971. The Board 
ished “to make appointments to all University Committees that have 
inal embers where there is no other existing means by or through organi- 
arter or constitution to do so.” 
bard. embers of the Student Nominating Board are the President of Mortar 
te School resident of Omicron Delta Kappa; a student member of the Grad- 
M each 9f Arts and Sciences Advisory Council; and one representative 
"t om Of the following: Residence Hall Association, Engineers’ Council, 
Mion of ,nittee of Faculty and Students, Student Bar Association, and Asso- 
*dical Students. 


te 
in BOARD 
Divers: 
| heit Program Board, through its student committee structure and 
inb ' Provides a variety of cultural, social, and recreational programs 
jiona] 5 à result, students are afforded opportunities to broaden their 
ton b Periences by developing and participating in those programs 
kn... t€ to the life of the University community. 
wa "a ership on the Program Board is composed of four executive 
» stud man, V Ice Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer) elected from the 
M afte in the spring semester, and five committee chairmen ap- 
X N Re at ction. The five committees of the Program Board are the 
' "Olitic mmittee, Concert Committee, Arts Coordinating Commit- 
airs Committee, and Social Committee. These students work 


al Am 


E 


STR « 
mem it a s zr 


PER 


1 $ vision Of 
with appointed faculty members and professional staff from the Divisio 
Student Affairs in carrying out their many programs and activities. | 


| 
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THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL í 
The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of pog 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from ‘i 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student organ at 
in the School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the House vide 
ager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to "n 
liaison between the student body of the School and the Faculty, Admin 
tion, and Student Government of the University in all matters affecting . 
general interests and welfare of the student body, the School, or the jd 
sity. The Council is maintained financially by the Engineers' Council int, 
by each student in the School, and sponsors the engineers’ student MAB ag 
Mecheleciv; the Engineers’ Mixers; and the Engineers’ Ball. Council me 
are open to all students in the School. 

The Council acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, 
students in the School. This magazine includes campus 
calendar of events, news of the student organizations, and articles on € det! | 


all 
which is free f 
and alumni ne; et | 


: x , Yr as 

ing by students and faculty members. ' The magazine 1s published by 

Board of Editors and a volunteer student staff. | 
STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 4 e | 
: 4 : : i : : zu "m » Univer’ 
The following is a representative list of organizations active at the ice 
during 1972-73 of particular interest to students in the School p gin 
and Applied Science. More complete information on these and othe 

tions is available at the Student Activities Office. 

HONOR SOCIETIES T {0 


c 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of Dani 
encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied. ^ und | 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, tod to 29 
graduates who have shown marked ability in research may be elec 
ciate membership. 


Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society. f | 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society: ssing d I 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stfe | 
ership, scholarship, and service. coe id 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity for junior and sen! 
phasizing leadership in extracurricular activities. | 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, establis 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limite 
man men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equ 
Sigma Tau.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, d 
Which is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. de purp” 
Tau Beta Pi.—4A national engineering honorary fraternity, characte™ | 


dr 
courage a fe 
hed to enc to thos | 
jvalent "a 


which is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exempl 


STUDENT LIFE 


N b. i " 
TERNATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE ORGANIZATIONS 


p ansary International, Indian Cultural Association, International Students 
ty, Korean Students Association, Organization of Arab Students, Students 


"tation; Meditation Society, Wah Geo Club. 
! 
MORMING ARTS 


p Coordinating Committee of the Program Board; Cherry Pie Film Festival; 
b ert Committee of the Program Board; George Washington University 
by * Company; University Chamber € hoir, Chorus, Orchestra; Metatheatre 


S 
Qus Diversity Players. A variety of programs is presented by these groups 
Whout the academic year, 


LI 
( MCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


i r * ~ * z 

hj, College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, GWL Ripon Society, 
Ica i ‘0 P ' rie for Free. 

(y &l Affairs Committee of the Program Board, Young Americans for Free 


' *Oung Socialist Alliance. 


ESSIONA ORGANIZATIONS 


Mer}, E sh ' i 
4 rican Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 
rican Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 


Then? of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 

CN Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—4A. national professional (engineering) 

M ity, Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 

leg Successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
Science. 

Us 

ln “CATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


tden, ] > + , 
he U Nc Forum (student-faculty journal), The Cherry Tree (the yearbook), 


i Vere: 
"tion ) €rsity Hatch 


iet (semi-weekly newspaper), Mecheleciv (engineers’ pub- 

te g? Potomac Re view (publication of Consortium graduate students), The 

Rof reek (literary magazine), Student Directory, This Month (monthly list- 

LO Ra Cultural events in the W ashington area), This Week (weekly list 

“TDs E events), Where to Go Guide (shops, stores, and services in the 
52), WRGW (University radio station). 


tu 

M 

ibi AUS ORGANIZATIONS 

4 zat } - * ~ . 4t 

tig adent Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Or- 
b 


dar astern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Association, Newman 
Ns. n, 1 
SA 


» "Dp Nichiren Sho Shu Study Academy, Religious Society of Friends, 
Aditi l'arian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellowship, Wesley 
uy 

lop 
te ORGANIZATIONS 
UM , E 


(NGW tology Action, Freedom Shore Experience, GW Day Care Com- 
y Project èdical Aid, Project Share, RAP-ID RESCUE, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
SERVE, Student Volunteer Action Council. 


, 


"a LAERT 
—— AOS rar. 
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SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 

: 


r icm? 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sig" 
Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


| SOCIAL SORORITIES 


| » 
| | Delta Gamma, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma. A Panhel | 


| Council consists of representatives of all sororities at the University. 


| SPECIAL INTEREST AND ADVOCATE GROUPS 
| on Í 


. non W 
Black Engineering Society, Black People's Union, Campus Associati sf 
| Principled Education, Commission on Model Government, D.C. Public a f | 
| Research Group, Freedom Leadership Foundation, Gay People's Alliane Colt 
i Alpha-Theta Club, GW Labor Committee, Jewish Activist Front, o Eog | 

mittee for an All-University Government; People’s Union, Scientists "i - 


m *,* * . ~ t . C > M 
neers for Political Action, Student/Faculty Union for an Open U 


{ | Student Mobilization Committee to End the War, Women’s Liberation. 

| SPORTS, HOBBIES, RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS o" 

I Ananda Marga Yoga Society, Bridge Club, Cheerleaders, Folk DIO Ro | 

| Amateur Radio Club, GWU Grotto, GWU Parachute Club, G 

| | Club, GWU Chapter of Yoga Institute of Washington, Ski Club. 

|. ATHLETICS lel 

"n cadi : jation 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Assoc ains! ihe 

i the Eastern College Athletic Conference. Its teams participate : inter 

| | major universities throughout the Midwest and eastern seaboard. tennis: p 

| legiate program is comprised of basketball, baseball, soccer, 1 

| wrestling, rifle, crew, and cross country. ctivities fo 

J| The University offers a broad program of intramural sports tions i 

1 | both men and women through the Department of Physical Educa 

l | | and Recreation. 

| | 

i| | | | MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS f kao 

j | Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internation i pouk 

li artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery vi h the coop? 

"fH and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. | W sented. fib 

| tion of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit 1$ » conce * 

i | Concert Series —The Department of Music presents an artis 

| | of five concerts each year. d Chor y 
| Orchestra and Concert Series.—The University Orchestra p courses p" 

| | two facets of the lively arts available to students either as cre wer to the 

j extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major performant cima 1 

) j | versity community four or five times a year, including regular ve nct 

| | Spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents four OT d 

| | year. rs 

| Program Board Series—The University Program Board spoof" 

| each semester at which nationally known entertainers perform. | 


fesi 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Recreation Program.—The University Recreation Association and the De- 
ent of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation arrange a wide vari- 
The Sports and recreational activities and special events for all students. 
, l’e.—The Drama Department produces seven major plays during the 
ti 0n the new proscenium/ thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre 
by. ner Auditorium. Several original and experimental plays are produced 
T Experimental Theatre. Students have the opportunity to participate in 
hy cts of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. de- 
Or some of their production work. 


" 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


eh ae 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Poopit's: ini Coh" 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The, 
institution fy 


bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the 1 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington 
name it bears is an intangible one. | insist 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgent ‘Tere 
Federal City: (al 
students fr off 
hip, throw! wel! 
actice "^c pis 


: ; < aterialization i 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materializ n) 


hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares 

"towards the endowment of a University to be establishe 

the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the Gen ds it 

that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towar any 

Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac ComP t 

out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. ily by a g^ | 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primary ated m 

) : a group of dedi 


eral Govern Th 


missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, y 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment OF ^, eR 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy tito 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an g^, 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Cong" 821. 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on A 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided Trustee ad 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being electec, 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tuto! 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the priv 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments ! 
During the entire time when the institution was known as 


: rrr As 
act of forty-six 30€ eq 
and extend regi al s | 


l : 
utor Or pup! ynitics , 
ileges, " religion 


its activities were centered on College Hill, a tr 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. * Universit Perg | 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian ween Thi | 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street bet | 
and Fifteenth Streets. 
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During the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
! section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," be- 
Ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
l'a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
M —epartment, the World Bank, and many other government offices and 
ti p q onal agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 
ly, "alversity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
he first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
n, Was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
niston selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National 
4 RA ne hoped to see established i i y 
ing Scie Niversity as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
ed ( undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
Y) "— schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
"ines vx Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government and 
"nera Stu ministration, and Public and International Affairs; the College of 
Studies; the Division of l niversity Students; and the Summer Sessions. 
lg, Orge Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
imp," Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 


UNIVeRSrry LIBRARIES 


k my Collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
Wl icin Ary of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
nin Collections contain over 565,000 volumes—about 395,000 in the Uni- 
dta g. about 121,000 in the Law Library, and about 50,000 in the 

NY's re rary. Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the 
Movida Sources, Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, 
eign eq in the fields of American civilization, American literature, 
Ny poe, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from 
MUO erioa have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 
ito icals, 


Ima; 
iy nation Concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
LN price desks. 
wis p administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
n Uest ES of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
N all 1 the reference librarians The I ibrary endeavors to assist stu- 
In „ Members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
N y ET the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
th an arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
TM Student the United States. 
Strict of Col access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
Í E umbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American 
: ith: E of Railway Economics, the U.S Department of Agriculture, 
Brea Spe , Dstitution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
Udents vs collections of the government departments. Full-time grad- 
oth ; ee Washington University may, upon application, be issued 
*r C ary card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of 


ns = 
Ortium institutions. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1972-73 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

"Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert C. Baker, LL.D. 
*Harold K. Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. er officio 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, © 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Richard A. Harrison, M.A. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
'Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 
Donald W. Nyrop, B.A., LL.B. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Charles E. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


* Alumni trustee, 
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“NORARY TRUSTEES 


Vater M. Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Well W, Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
it C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
"is H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 
rt McKee 
t min M, McKelway, Litt.D 
(Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

"isl L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Nerang, Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D., HH.D. 
lli der W etmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

*d B, Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1972-73 


loy 

ig Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

4 Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
“fairs " 

7h 

Hig Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 


arles antini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 
reas, Ward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
h ürer 
t eS Jose - 
Wi, ioseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
lvi H; avid Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
ù i Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
"deri » i 
Viliam postin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
p luden mig Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
. airs 
eri : 
len, y, Russel Houser, M.A., Registrar 
Ung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* A 


EMERITUS 


sone 
! > oe Mauer ‘od Scit 
Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 


B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University l 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanica 

Engineering 

B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 


ACTIVE 
Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Ap 


B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, 
1969, University of Maryland 


Charles Anello, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1958, Towson State College; M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Johns Hopkins University ol he 


— ax A Dean 

TGalip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science; Assistant 
School of Engineering and Applied Science . ph.D. 195^ 
B.M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Northwestern University ing 

, ig 4 Fnoineeri 
Jorge Ignacio Aufén, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.S. in Engr. 1967, M.S. 1969, Sc.D, 1972, George Washington University 


; J , ering 
Donald Oliver Baechler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine 


B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1964, George Washington University - 
, à » in Engin 
Michael Benedict Barker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.Arch. 1963, M.C.P. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer # = 
r " C 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechn 
State University $ dl 
^ à ... EnoinecrinE esit 
Nicholas Basdekas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine lie unive 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, 
America 


: A i >. Fnoineering 
Ivan Earl Beckwith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine 


B.S. 1948, University of Iowa ering 
: , . i» Engine : 
John William Benoit, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engl University 
B.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina Sta 
Ph.D. 1961, Princeton University 


* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professor "Academie 
tute the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President "Of irj the f Iost 
Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University: a o! 

brarian are ex officio members of the Faculty. This listing of the Faculty ? 


is for the academic year 1972-73. 
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" , . 
r loseph Bisaga, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
tx in E.E. 1955, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Drexel University 
loft Frederick Bishop, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Bs 


* In ChE, 1956, University of Massachusetts; M.S. in Ch.E. 1966, University of Cincin 
Tam Thomas Bisignani, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
m 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


lvi 
1 = b " $ 
pp Michael Bloom, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
" 5. 1962, M s 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of Texas at Austin 
BEEN . .. : : A 
" Bock, Special Lecturer in Engineering 
lo. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
T Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
an; 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
iel Pha: L 
| Philip Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
iy in Ch.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 
var ‘ : ` : 
ome Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
lence 


A, 
h 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


Tlo * 
'" Brooke Bright, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


ly » 1932, American University 


ph 


Bs Edward Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
kona ny E. 1965, Duke University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Carnegie-Mellon University 
b, Max Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
loh 58, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 
as "his Buckley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lowa 2 St. Lawrence University; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1968, 
li m ate University of Science and Technology 
as We d " 
Br Wesley Butler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Php,’ 1961, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University; 
at A 969, Brown University 
Bs. pausto Caceres, Adjunct Professor of Applied Science 
Mich ' M.D. 1953, Georgetown University 
Bs in awcett Card, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
wy. alteca E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia 
Vili ic Institute and State University 
BS, in gold Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
adalı y 1962, M.S, in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Texas at Austin 
BA iss l0n Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Q PD, 1954 Indiana University at Bloomington; M.A. 1951, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
io C Case Western Reserve University 
1s. 1947 hen, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
: mM, Cati "'ational Central University, China; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; Ph D. 
bi lholic Un 
Fu iversity of America 


" hi, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Wires, =. 1965, University of London, England 


B a M. "aite: : 
b $. 1949 QES Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


aN olorado State University; B.S. 1952, University of California, Berkeley 


Nard Clark ay ^ à 
Science d Clarkson, A djunct Professor of Engineering and Applied 


y 19s 
Q l, Ph 
is ^ É «D, 1953, University of Leeds, England 
rtin C x 
^ 1947 L n Coburn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


"5. 1949, Harvard University 


] 
| 
| 
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Paul LeRoy Coe, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 
Byron Cosby, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Applied Science coiii; 
B.S. 1930, Northeast Missouri State College; M.A. 1931, University of Missouri, Co 
Ph.D, 1934, University of Chicago 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering Administration W 
B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, Univ 
of Maryland 
William Fay Crosswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, Air Force Institute of Technology 
Allen Das, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1962, University of London, England 
Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering , 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch, 1952, University of Florida 


John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S, 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 

John Eftis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science iy 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Colum 
University; D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University sence 

W Ma - ie s i cie 
Marvin Eisenberg, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied wes of 


B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, Unive 
Florida 


Universi 
| 


Donald Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 


William Joseph English, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 8 carne 
B.S. 1963, St. Vincent College; B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 
Mellon University 

Philip Harrison Enslow, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University ring 

"n" d " ; nee 

Wayne Douglas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engi pusetts 


c 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Ma 
Institute of Technology 


j ; search 
James Edward Falk, Associate Research Professor of Operations Re 


: ichigan 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michig 

Gerald Farmer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Wyoming; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of 

James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering England: ý 


B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London, 
1966, University of Cambridge, England 


Charles Feldman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1952, Universi 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Ta 
| 

| 

| 
Joseph Peter Fennell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee ring 
| 

| 

| 

| 


wisconsin, 
p. 


ty of paris, Fran? 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Princeton University ions 
M " y ati 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Associate Research Professor of Oper 
Research ibd 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern Univers! 


. pe : . , Lu ute % 
Raymond Morris Fish, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginel ie msi” 


k tec 
B.S. 1966, M.S, 1968, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1972, Worcester Poly 
Clark University 


a . : +. Engineering 
John Bruce Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.S. 1950, St. Lawrence University 


a : in Engine 
Ronald Jeffry Fisher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng i 
B.S. in C.E, 1958, Bucknell University; M.E. 1959, University of c 
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eph Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ting, (M. E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of 
me, Italy 
Mond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
he, In C.E, 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 

0) T" z k . ~ " ; 
| git William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

VČE, 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, 
Tginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


"M Martin Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineering 
B. 1929, D.Sc. 1930, Prague Institute of Technology, Czechoslovakia; M.S. 1930, Prague 


| (ig, nto Czechoslovakia 

EN Lynn Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
oly 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1967, Virginia 
Ytechnic Institute and State University 


ly 


| 
Y Alan Friedhoffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
il =. 1963, M.E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Delaware 
i : - : : 
Em Henry Fuhr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| Rober n EE, 1954, M.S. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 
ow Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lay, * 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 
Tene, ^ = > a i 
pe Seymore Galowin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Lej *E, 1949, M.Ae.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Bs ard Garrick, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
930, University of Chicago 
ion aul Gaus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
"1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


L^ 1 
Michae} 
> B 
hili 

ip Re; : 
Cas Reinholdt Geffe, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs ` Gilmore, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


m 963, M.S 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 


Te E " r , 
ad Nchibald Gorman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1958, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, California Institute of Technology 


Micha 

Bs {James Griffin, Visiting Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
ty 8. é 
donald » Ph.D. 1972, University of Southampton, England 


Bs. Oss, Associate Professor of Operations Research 

ie A » Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 

BA. wold Guildner, Adjunct Profesor of Engineering 

Technolo M.A. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of 


Cor, 
e 
aS 


William Haigler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
a l d Newberry College; M.S. 1952, University of South Carolina 
es Hardin, 4 ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ath WA. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
Bs. ew Harris, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
stitute » City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic 
UM : Brooklyn 
al ares ; um. , 
R BA, 1921 re Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Ober ' MS. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
a m 1 
is. in cm Hechtman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
thet "^ 1938, M.S. in CE 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1948, University of 
ern i á : 
Ms, 1946 ard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Yenther 1,5. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


Hint; , "yt 
NAR M Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Lm "3. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany 
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Joseph Michael Hlavin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, M.S. in E.E. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 


| Barry Martin Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


a Ne 
B.E.E. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, 
University 


y Yol 


'npering 
Joel Lawrence Horowitz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1962, Stanford University; Ph.D, 1967, Cornell University 
Francis Joseph Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1960, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University 
Raul Ricardo Hunziker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering „tinā 
M.S. in Ae.E. 1948, M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, National University of La Plata, Arge 
| Barry Ira Hyman, Associate Professor of Applied Science 


B.Ae.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1961, St. Louis University; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


php. 1% 


- tn perils 
uS , s. t Fneinecrt 
Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng! 


B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
Daniel Palmer Johnson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. 1930, McPherson College; M.A. 1933, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1939, 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Universit of 


Kenneth Johnson, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A, 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 


. 'neering | 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering | 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 


Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science, rooklyf 
B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute 9 


John Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 


, : . ri. high 
Ram Khatri, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering M.S. 196) Lei 
B.S. 1952, Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, University of Saugar, India; M~ 
University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 


Ali Muhlis Kiper, Associate Professor of Engineering p 


M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in 
Purdue University 


1 
ME. 1954, PMP: 


Joseph Kirshner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, University of Delaware; M.S. 1952, University of Maryland „ring 
=~ team 
: g surer in Engine 
Edwin Thomas Kruszewski, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Eng echnie gi 
B.S. 1942, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D, 1968, Virginia r 
and State University 


qitutt 


^ , aye: í - “neine 
George Kuhn, Visiting Assistant Research Professor of Engi p. 


B.S. in E.E. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S.E. 
Catholic University of America 


ering p, igh 
, Ph 


tNicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering d 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington Universi 


George Elwood Lamphere, Associate Professorial Lecturer pit: log; © 
B.S. 1952, Haverford College; B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of lec 
George Washington University S jence 


i l " 4 
Roger Henry Lang, Assistant Professor of Engineering and 1 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute < 


T i , ;»d Science titut 
Ting Lee, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applie d = minois 1 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. in E.E. "P 
Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


—— 
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| Robert 


| 


Herbert Arthur Leybold, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C.E, 1955, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. in E.M. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Dstitute and State University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
told Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
“ACE. 1944, M.Ae.E 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Mer Lipsey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1944. U S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S, in E.E. 1958, Air Force Institute of Technology 
Edward Lyons, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
us. in E.E, 1950, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1953, Ph.D. 1966, 
Wi Aiversity of Maryland 
liam Alan MacDonald, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


in E.E, 1967, Tri-State College; M.S. in E.E. 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology 


atles Santo Maiorana, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
in Engr. 1963, University of Mich gan; M.S. 1967, George Washington University 


“arles Robert Margenthaler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Y in M.E. 1957, Bradley University; M.S. in M.E. 1965, Arizona State University; M.S 
W ! Systems Engr. 1967, West Coast University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1972, University of Illinois 


Ili: ! 
"e Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
3, 1 a 


947, St. Ambrose € ollege; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 


iri : utra ee E 
ae John Martin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Rober 1962, Iona College; M.S. 1965, D.Sc. 1972, George Washington University 
Tt Dale Matulka, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
(a 1960, U.S. Naval Academy; Ph.D. 1969, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
th Philip McCormick, Associate Research Professor of Applied Science 
Tho M, Oberlin € ollege; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
B 


1 
mr McGean, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Alyj ^^ 1959, New York University; M.S. 1960, California Institute of Technology 
in Gre 
ba Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

Anold 1924, M A. 1931, George Washington University 
Se Charles Meltzer, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Clence 


Richa, „n Engr, 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
aq 


n . . - * ETAT 
Bs d Eugene Merwin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
H Universit 1943, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in E.E. 1960, Syracuse 
y 
t 
as, Francis Mitchell, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


University *orge Washington University; M.A. 1946, M.E.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard 


Bs 19 loy, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Pama ~» Cooper Union; M.S. 1938, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 
na » 
Bs oy Mungur, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
H ’ > 
Nehara " Ph.D. 1965, University of London, England 

Bs 196. ot Nalesnik, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Richa d ES 1963, Boston University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 

Bs, is Michae] Nicholson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ahmed Kh ‘Diversity of Texas at El Paso; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland 

Bs, istairy Noor, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
John Hen ' Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 

r i - t " - b " 
Us. 1 os Hara, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
hiy, 4 


erity ce! Versity of Arizona; M.S, 1962 University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1968, Catholic 
W Y of A 2: ; , 
alte; Merica 


Ist: 
BS, yi stad, Associate 


Ph jp 954, Br Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


- 1967 Own University M.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
, Harvarg E r hii " 


University 
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Konrad Joseph Perlman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, Colgate University; M.C.P. 1960, Yale University 

Robert Perry, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1950, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1951, Purdue University 

Maurice Petyt, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1958, University of Hull, England; Ph.D. 1967, University of Sou 
England 


thamplo? 


Raymond Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Manuel Jack Queijo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering pn. 1963, 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Samuel Joseph Raff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S, 1950, Ph.D 
Maryland ing 
Y . ' ; + Enoinegeri 
Henry George Reichle, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
B.S.E. 1959, M.S.E. 1965, M.S, 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
Walter Phillip Reid, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering we 
> 
B.S, 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pitts 
Philip David Robers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering, 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Washington University; Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern Univers! v 
s ^ , ^noineerin. 
James Bratton Robertson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E gine 
B.S. 1956, The Citadel; B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1966, V 
Polytechnic Institute and State University j ering 
Joseph John Rocchio, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginee siy 
B.S., M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard ng 
" s : ^ ; "noineeri 
Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University x 
Louis Samuel Rotolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering, 
B.S. in E.E. 1951, University of Michigan; M.E.A. 1961, George Washington 
Gajanan Sabnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering t 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, University of Bombay, India; M.Tech. 1963, Indian Institu 
Bombay, India; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University E 
Herbert Sachs, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering State univers" 
Diploma 1941, Cantonales Technikum, Switzerland; M.S. 1956, Wayne 
Dr.Ing. 1963, Technische Universitaet, Germany 
John Jay Salasin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


i i 
B.S. 1964, George Washington University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Univers 
Minneapolis-St, Paul 


av of 
1957, Universi i 


e of Technolo" 


nei? 
ty of Min 


Nils Salvesen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1960, M.S.E. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, University of Michigan 


: ) eurer in Engins 
Robert Bruce Samworth, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Diversi 
B.C.E. 1959, University of Delaware; M.S. in Engr, 1962, Johns Hopk! 


| 
ring | 
1968, Cornell University ineerih iy 


phD- 


à 1 i in Eng 
Andrew Robert Saunders, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in p. 195% Un 
Diplom Ch.E. 1947, Technical University of Budapest, Hungary; 
of Maryland ing 
` . ; ; " "noineeri 
George Saxton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
B.E.E. 1965, George Washington University - neering 
d à ; t Ur i 
Walter Carroll Scales, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng 


i ty * 
B.S. (Communications) 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington we ;ngineerit tec 


Richard Edgar Schneider, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ir Institute 
B.S. in E.E, 1961, Villanova University; M.S. in E.E. 1971, Roc 
nology 

Leonard Schuchman, Associate Professorial Lecture 


, College; 
B.B.A. 1957, B.E.E. 1960, City University of New York, City Colleg 
University 


oy in Engineer’ a, susto 


ND STAFF 
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ly Wn: " j , 
: William Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1956, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1964 Yale University 
ay] " r , ^ 
"Rond John Seeger, Adjunct Professor of A pplied Science 
1926, Rutgers University, New Brunswick; Ph.D. 1929, Yale University; Sc.D. 1958, 
State University; Sc.D. 1960, T niversity of Dubuque 


, Kent 
It " " a ` ^ " 

wN Selman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Geo, 1956, New York University; M.S 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1969 

h Tee Washington University 

à - "s ^ : 

podra Shah, Assistant Professorial Lei turer in Engineering 

ip EE. 1964, B.S. in M.E. 1965 Gujarat University, India; M.S, in E.E. 1967, Univer- 
' Y Of Kansas 

RS d P , . 

"y Scott Shane, Professor of I ngineering Administration 
ly ‘n ChE, 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Bs amian Shaughnessy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
f. 1964, M S. 1967 


ri » Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State L niversity 
i Conway Sherbrooke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
Cali 1956, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, University of 
Án mia, Los Angeles 
Old 


T ©y Shulman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
` 1948, New York University; M.S. in E.E 1953, Newark College of Engineering 


lis bert Silverman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Ny r an, 1959, Northeastern Univers ty; M.S. 1968, George W ashington University 
ts -3rabsha Sinepurwalla, A ssociate Professor of Operations Research 
§ l- 


, VE) 1964 B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, Hubli, India; M.S. 
Ni » Rutgers University, New Brunswick; Ph.D. 1968 New York University 


às ; 
ls, i Arthur Sloan, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
torg "^ University of Maryland; M.S. 1967 D.Sc. 1971, George Washington University 
p 35 199 15 Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


te ' M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


bs 193 mest Smith, Professor of En gineering Administration 
New You CE 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph D. 1940, 
Tk University 


or -— ; ` r : A r 
Bs. den Smith, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
" University of Florida; M.E.A. 1956, D.Sc. 1966, George Washington 


leg 

a 

l Bs 19s bieszcz inski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

bert X 4-S. 1957, Ph.D 1964, Technical University of Warsaw, Poland 

nS. in aun Sorensen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

LM 1966 5,1960, Newark College of Engineering; M.S. in C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; 
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` T Soss] niversity of ( alifornia, Berkeley 
y S. in c un Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ue tein 957, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
PAL. ME » Assoc late Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lg, ^ Virgin: 243) University of Pittsburgh; M.Ae.E. 1951, University of Virginia; Ph.D 
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My Day TOUP, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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i d Halsey T: 1971, George Washington L niversity 
M 1950, ,7 hompson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
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“hen yo ollege; M.A. 1951, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1959, University of 
Rs *n-yi - 
. n i i . r 
hp, Ting, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in H ngineering 
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e ivers University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
ls Heath ty of California at San Diego 


» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^^ Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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Theodore George Toridis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science ' 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 


Ranvir Kumar Trehan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering pA 
B.E. 1961, University of Rajasthan, India; M.S.E. 1965, University of Michigan; 
1968, University of Dayton 

Richard Van Blerkom, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Lafayette College; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 

Vallobh Vimolvanich, Associate Professor of Engineering ance. Bi 
B.E. 1963, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand; M.S. 1965, University of California, 

Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Davis 

John Waller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D 1966, University of Notre Dame Assisi?" 

Carl Hugo Walther, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Vice President for Academic A ffairs 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, Universit 
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Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 1968, 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.P- 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ing 
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Jac Darrel Lind Watson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine | 

B.A. 1965, Southern Illinois University; M.S. 1970, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 


Ernst Weber, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and Applied Science voie?" 
Dipl. Engr. 1924, D.Sc. 1927, Technical University, Vienna, Austria; Ph.D. 
of Vienna, Austria 

Benjamin Whang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering achusetts 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Ph.D. 1968, Mass 
Institute of Technology r 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Engt 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas at Austin 


Robert Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1941, M.S. 1942, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 


Austin ; 
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Alfred Abraham Wolf, Adjunct Professor of Mechanic al Eng yenit of 


B.S. in E.E. 1948, Drexel University; M.S. in E.E. 1954, Ph.D 1958, 
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y of Maryland 
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1952, University of T 


Pennsylvania 
John Leonard Wolfgang, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967, George Washington University 
William Arnold Wood, Research Professor of Materials Science University Ens 
B.S. (Engr.) 1927, B.S. (Physics) 1928, M.S. 1929, D.Sc. 1935, Manchest! ering 
se : ; : +» Engine 
John William Woods, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng ott 
B.S. 1965, M.S., E.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Tw " 
Michael Yachnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. gian S 
B.S, 1943, Military College, Athens, Greece; B.S. in C.E. 1951, len 
College, Athens, Greece; M.S. in Engr. 1956, M.E.A 1962, D.Sc. 
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Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in ri L^ Uni 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; ay : 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univers ring 
: : “noinee 
James Chun-ying Yu, Assistant Research Professor of Engine vei 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1971, Syracus y go 
~ ^ A N sed Science 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Scie ite of T* 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California 
Ae.E. 1939, Stanford University 
Paul Zilczer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1932, D.Sc. 1933, University of Budapest, Hungary 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


Fo : : 
T a WING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
Wha Be in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
Ndbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


hi! à 
b Plowing re 


hiy solution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
'ersity’s I 


Joard of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Tae c.r Sa? . 
idee Safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
| W *d of the very concept of a university; and 
M reas, 


The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
jy E campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
"nee E e Campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
loy 4nd civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 
Py dlerefore, b 
Tite Mat in the 
iy ‘sembly 


h eech 
M 


' it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 


TW lo act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
airman of the Executive Committee of the University 
Wy? order. ; resident of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
tng ls or wA ee ing, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
lye às are uty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
ta ny ded to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
After ss ch Suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
| er is restored as is practicably possible. 


ACA 
^ Win 
c was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
ly 
hl Student " à 2d à -— rris 
Ws Suspended from The George Washington University on the 


T Xceed; 
INL wc ceeding the 


S Suspe bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
iy orp SiON review 


| 3 ed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst of 
l Possipj, *Shington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
XY Sible, , 
hy venit 
abe 'enity 
1 as Mà ate has been ren 
“Faculty a 


: E 
Cons of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by 
mmittee on Appeals 


amed the Faculty Senate 
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nr r , d : À : s ap 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, wa 


proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


| Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its tradition 
| commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business 2 
| government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct apr j 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle g 4 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provide , 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt 
cruiter in his activities. ides 
| | The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchang hedule 
| (a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly $° ctio 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanc 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views 0 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and no 
tive. 
tu | The University distinguishes between orderly protest and I* 
| struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent v who 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the indivi 
may be its object. 


e of 


b 
d resistance! 


| Qa 
B ul The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 9? 

19, 1968: on 
| The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination ps 


Hu] race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeare a be 10 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization ca ni ol 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued a deni 

| nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considere 


by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
f 


| The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees wl ? 
IB 19, aiai m ; l | e id ding violatio? " 

EI The University cannot condone violations of law, inclu f cert ndn 
n those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution © trative aci, 
n uu | Members of the academic community should know that adminis of " 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revoca be taken 
| privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, Te others ihe 
I order to protect the interests of the University and the rights © ident 

| } The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the Pres 

| Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


enate, 


the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington 
member of the University (including as members of the Uni 
having a formal connection with the University) teaching 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access t 
University or to University buildings, or 


| | | The following resolution, submitted by the University S 
i 

| 

LI 


f 
ts 0 
o members Of gues 
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^ Who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
C damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
ings isciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
Bovernment of its members. 
i head to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
[ tion action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
hive n shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
Sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 
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Requests for the following publications must include your zip code an 


4 be addressed as indicated. 
! | COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


| | SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School "m 
| 3x . Educa 
1 | UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Scione Affairs” 
{ | Government and Business Administration, Public and Internatio. 

| Office of Admissions 

I 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
| SUMMER SESSIONS CATALOGUE, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
| | SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


| ; s »r Sessions | 
| SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUM MER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Se 
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Marvin Center, 158 


INDEX 


Advanced placement examination, 
credit for, 17 

Advanced standing, 17-18 

Advisory Council, 41 

Advisory system, 18-19 

Aerospace Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 61 

Alumni associations, 153-54 

Alumni career services, 159 

Application for admission, 14, 24, 27, 
138 

Application for graduation, 148 

Applied Science courses, 43-44 
Graduate, 44 
Undergraduate, 43 

Assistantships, 142-43 

Athletics, 164 

Attendance, 18, 25-26, 148 

Awards, 144-45 


Board of Trustees, 168-69 


College Entrance Board Examinations, 
4,17 
College work-study program, 144 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 167 
Columbian College courses required for 
undergraduates, 133-34 
Committees and organizations, 
University, 160-62 
Communications: 
Graduate area of concentration, 102 
Undergraduate subject area, 93 
Student, 163 
Computer Center, 151 
Computer Science: 
Graduate area of concentration, 32- 
33, 102 
Graduate courses, 110-13 
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Computer Science (cont'd. ) : 
Undergraduate option, electrical 
engineering field, 95-96 
Undergraduate subject area, 93 
Computer-aided Structural Design, 
graduate field and area of 
concentration, 61—62 
Computer-oriented Civil Engineering 
option, undergraduate study, 46 47, 
48-50 
Computer-oriented Mechanical 
Engineering option, undergraduate 
study, 54, 56-57 
Conduct, 148 
Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
24, 150-51 
Construction Management, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 116-17 
Continuing engineering education, 39- 40 
Continuing student, 135 
Continuous registration, 25, 30-31, 138, 
148 
Controls and Systems, undergraduate 
subject area, 93 
Cooperative education program in 
engineering, 7, 35-39 
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Davis-Hodgkins House, 160 
Dean's Council, 40 
Dean's Honors list, 20 
Degree requirements, time to complete: 
Doctoral, 31 
Master's 26-27 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Science, 12-22, 46-52, 
54-57, 92-96 
Doctor of Science, 22-23, 27-31, 59- 
70, 100-102, 119-20, 129 
Master of Engineering Administration, 
22-21, 115-19 


E 


Early admission plan, 15 
Educational opportunity program, 156 
Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science, 92-113 
Courses: 
Graduate, 102-13 
Undergraduate, 96-100 
Departmental staff, 92 


Cooperative program with Navy 
laboratories, 38-39 
Cooperative programs, 32-39, 150-5! 
Counseling, 18-19, 159 2 
Course numbers, explanation of, s4 
Courses of instruction, 43—44, 52-25 

57-59, 71-90, 96-100, 102-15: l 
24, 129-34 
Credit: 
Earned in service schools, 18 oes 
Earned through U.S. Armed For 
Institute, 18 
For advanced placemen 
17 
For summer work, 148 
From technical institutes, 17 
Hours, explanation of, 42 
Hours, maximum allowed, 8 
Toward a degree, 147-48 s 1^ 
Transfer from other institution 
24, 28 
Cultural and international exchans? 
organizations, 163 122 
Curricula, undergraduate, 21-2 
Civil Engineering, 41-32 comp" 
Electrical Engineering an 
Science, 92-96 
Mechanical Engineering 54-51 
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Degrees (cont'd.): 
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Master of Science, 4^7. 4g 
100-102, 119, 120, 126-2. 4 


i erm 
Dishonesty, regulations cono d 


Dismissal of students, 150, 

Dissertation, 29-30 

Distinction, degree — MEI 

Doctoral program, 4475? 
100-102, 119-20, 129 

Dormitories, 155— 

Dropping courses, 145-47 
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Wingert Science courses, 84-90 
Mg, study of, 8-10 
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Engineers' Council, 138, 162 
English courses, 133 
English, use of correct, 20-21 
Environmental Civil Engineering option, 
undergraduate study, 46-47, 50-52 
Environmental Control, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 62 
Environmental Management, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 117-18 
Examinations: 
Advanced placement, 17 
College Entrance Board, 14 
Doctoral, final, 30 
Doctoral, qualifying, 28-29 
For admission, 14, 15-16, 138 
Graduate Record, 24 
Master's Comprehensive, 25 
Placement, on entrance, 22 
Test of English as a foreign language, 
16, 24 


Financial regulations, 139-41 
Flight Sciences, graduate field and area 
of concentration, 63 
Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences, 
graduate field and area of 
concentration, 63—64 
Food service, 156 
Foreign students: 
Admission, 16 
Adviser to, 159 
Financial aid, 144 
International Students’ Society, 159 
Language test, 16, 24 
Fraternities, 164 
Freshman Admission, 14-15 


Graduate study: 
Doctoral, 22-23, 27-31, 59-70, 100- 
102, 119-20, 129 
Master's , 22-27, 59-71, 100-102, 
115-19, 126-28 
Graduation fees, 137 
Graduation requirements, 21, 23, 26-27, 
27-31, 148 
Grants, 141, 142 
GWU—NASA-Langley graduate 
program, 32-35 
GWU—NSRDC graduate program, 35 
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Health and accident insurance, 158 
Health service, student, 158 
History of the School, 11 

History of the University, 166-67 
Hobby, organizations, 164 

Honor societies, 162 

Honorary Trustees, 169 


Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering, 31-32 

Institute for the Study of Fatigue, 
Fracture, and Structural Reliability, 31 


J 


Joint committee of faculty and students, 
161 


L 


Laboratories and Measurement, 
undergraduate subject area, 93 

Language requirements for doctoral 
study, 27-28 

Language test for foreign students, 16, 24 


M 


Major program events, student, 164-65 
Management Information Systems, 
graduate field and area of 
concentration, 118 
Management Science, graduate area of 
concentration, 127 
Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 31-32 
Marketing of Technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 118 
Marvin Center, 158 
Master's comprehensive examination, 25 
Master's programs, 22-27, 59-71, 100 
102, 115-19, 126-28 
Materials Engineering, see Solid 
Mechanics and Materials Engineering 
Mathematical Modeling in Information 
Systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 127 


Honor's list, Dean's, 20 
Honors, special, 21 
, S : ; urs 
Humanities and social sciences co 
in, 22 ru 
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Hydromechanics, graduate field à 
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Insurance, health and acid. nge 
International and cultural exe a 
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International Students Society, 1 
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Judicial system, committee on, 
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Leave of absence, 30-31, see 


Continuous registration 
Libraries, 148-49, 167 
Loan funds, 143-44 
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Navy Laboratories, cooperative program 
with 38-39 
Nondegree students, 42 


Operations Research in Industrial 
Engineering Systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 128 
Optional Master’s program without a 
thesis, 25 
Organizations, student, 162-64 


Professional organizations, 163 

Program board, 161-62 

Program events, major student, 164—65 

Programs of study and courses of 
instruction, 42-132 

Programs, right to change, 150 

Property, responsibility for, 150 

Public Works Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 66—67 

Publications, student, 163 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public 
Policy, graduate area of concentration, 
128 


Religious organizations, 163 
Research, doctoral, 29 
Research scholar assistantships, 34-35 
Residence halls, 155-56 
Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor's degree, 21 
For Doctoral degree, 30-31 
For Master's degree, 26 
Risk Assessment and Assurance 
Technology, graduate field and area 
of concentration, 67 
Rules, right to change, 150 
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Scholarship requirements, 19 -20, 21, 26, Stochastic Modeling, graduate area 
29 concentration, 128 


Scholarships, 141-42 

Selective Service information, policy on, 
149-50 

Service school credit, 18 

Service organizations, student, 163 

Social sciences, courses in, 22 

Sociology course, 134 

Solid Mechanics and Materials 
Engineering, graduate field and area of 

concentration, 67-68 

Sororities, 164 

Special honors, 21 

Special interest and advocate groups, 
student, 164 

Special programs, 31-40 

Speech and Hearing Clinic, 152 

Sports organizations, 164 

Staff of instruction, 170-78 


T 
Technical institutes, credit from, 17 
Technology and Public Affairs, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 
118-19 
Thermal Sciences, see Fluid Mechanics 
and Thermal Sciences 
Thesis, 24-25 
Optional Master's program without a, 
25 
Time of course offerings, 42 
Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral, 30-31 
Master's, 26-27 


U 


Undergraduate study, 12-22, 46-52, 54- 
57, 92-96 

University Center fee, 137 
Projected increase, 139 

University committees and organizations, 
161-62 


v 


Veterans Education, 152-53 


W 


Warning, mid-semester, 19-20 
Withdrawal, 140-41, 147 


Structural Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 

Student activities, 160-64 
Office, 160 

Student career services, 159 

Student health service, 158 

Student information, policy 0n r 
149 

Student life, 155-65 

Student nominating board, 161 

Student organizations, 162 

Student services, 155-60 

Summer school e 148 

Suspension, 20, 179-8 
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Systems Science, Networks, 
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Transcripts of record, 15; 4, 
Transfer credit, 17-18, 24, 2 
Transfer students, 15-16 dust 4 
Transportation Engineering ‘on, OF 
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Trustees, Board of, 168 
Tuition: 
Deposit, 17, 138 
Fees, 136-37 
Projected increases, 
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Urban Environmental Eng", 
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ip PAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
be ^ Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Jm T of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
M ence in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of 
Lchelo in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
y b" Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 

ce in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

pr 
aT SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
trop SPecial Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
Ig, Music (Mus.M), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for 
teng § (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in 
io) Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor 
, ophy (Ph.D.) 


Li 


OOL or a 
Nig p MEDICINE: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of Science in 
ealth Science (B.S. in A.H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


| oy. 

K t LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
etice, rative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
; (M.Comp.1 .(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
"oL or 

in, P ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
ls (ER (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
Nite, ere? Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), 
Nd Doct "hBineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
: or of Science (D.Sc.) 


y OL OF Epu ; a 
^ ei "DUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 


I en 1 : : 1 
V : A Physical Education (B.S. in P.E ), Master of Arts in Education 
M) à d.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist 
d nd Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


MENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
(B.B.A), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 


n r of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
ae Admi Tis in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health 
ha istration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration 


ptis nter of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in 
da ib a MS. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
N Administ nd Reg.Plan.), Post-Masters Graduate Certificate in Health 
(D.B tation (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra- 
ky L ^), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
h . of Haag AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
) A.) * (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs 


$ /73—Comelius—25M 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERS 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 


founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by E 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, a 


24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students 15.160 (9,749 men, 5,411 women) 


5.481 (3,034 men, 2,447 women) 


ia, 101 
washing" 


Number of Undergraduates 


50 states, District of Columb 


Geographical Origin of Students 
20% are from the 


countries; 
area 
grees) 


Number of Full-time Faculty 810 (78% with Doctoral de 


Number of Part-time Faculty 349 (includes some of the most 1 
distinguished men in Washington 


serve as professorial lecturers) 
> ts 12 
Residence Hall Space | 1,965 (an additional 2,000 pet 

an 


in fraternity houses, rooms, : e 
apartments on or near the camp’ 


5 to $1,575 ™ 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,41 » 
| " 
| academic year (see page 156) 
Campus Organizations | 150 
erican B 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, Am «ogy: 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Bion ite 
Business Administration, Cartography, ¢ hemistry, Chinese Language ? 
Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and AE 
cal Archaeology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Dramatic 4 
Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literatures, e euge, 
Health, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language an LS nte 
esy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, A 
tional Affairs, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathem 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, | 
tory and Literature, Theory), Oceanography, Philosophy, Physica! © 
Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, 
guage and Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Education, Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanis 
Speech Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the ratio 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Inte 
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| | FROM THE DEAN'S DESK 
1 
| 


The College of General Studies enters 
1E | the new academic year prepared to re- 
| | spond to many new demands in the 
| field of higher education. The College 
| 1 | of General Studies is constantly work- 
| ing with other colleges and schools 

of the University to offer programs 

adapted to the changing requirements 

| of the community which we serve, and 
the past year has seen some major 
| | changes in this area. While we continue 
| to offer a broad range of courses at 
| numerous off-campus centers, we also 
see. increasing emphasis on programs 
| | designed for groups of students with 
special academic interests and special 
| scheduling needs. The trend is to 
| | utilize contractual arrangements with 


| | the government or business community, à 
| N such as our recent agreement with the National Science Foundation og 
| | | Special Studies programs, such as those in Telecommunication vf 
n ul | Urban Learning, and Investigative Techniques, demonstrate how cours ra 
| several diverse disciplines can be combined into cohesive degree ue 
|| | meeting the demands of defined groups of students. The new aco 
TI Associate's degree courses at Washington Navy Y ard illustrate how Aoi! 
i) programs can be fit into new time frames, while the GWU Program " m 
1 | College Education offered through our Tidewater Center illustrates col 
l| | programs can be ad: ipted to almost any physical location. AS w pow” 
ld ci] extends its resources to support the development of such new prog? aif 


| ‘ ' iective 
| ever, it is also aware of the need to support the U niversity $ objecti deg 


| | | taining the academic quality of the off-campus programs SO that “i he 
b. | that is the end result will continue to have real value tO the gradu? 
!l works to achieve his professional goals. 
il l EUGENE R. MAGRUDË 
I DEAN i gro 
| COLLEGE OF GENERA" 
MI 
i | 
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1973 FALL SEMESTER ref 
3 : campus 
Long Session and First Short Session off , 
tration t (days of registration and been Q Class 
be announced in the Off-campus Schedule » pit 
1 i e 
Application for February graduation du 


August 14-Septem ber 1 


registration day | 
i , pw Saturad 
tSeptember 6-8 Registration on campus t Thursday Satu as pit 
Application for February graduation 
! registration 
! September 10 Classes begin on campus Monday 1 of p 
l = : - n and Scho pe 
j September 10 Long Session, First Short Session, 77 classe 
Í neering and Applied Science off-camP 
I Monday , 
— ay and 
* Off-campus courses organized at any time. ^ responsibil" 
hensive Examinations 1$ the students 9 


t Application for Master's Compret 


be made when registering for last course 
t Hours of registration will be announced in th 


| 4 


s required for degree 


e Campus Schedule of Classes. 


October 8 
October 15-26 


October 22 
*October 29 
November 5 

November 20 
November 21 
November 26 
November 30 
December 1 
December 3 


Decemb. ro 


December 8 
December 12-21 


December 17 
* 
December 17-22 
" 
Decemb, r21 


January 2 


1974 


January 2-12 


January 14 


Of ta, Bis 
tegit ting f 


THE CALENDAR 5 


No off-campus classes Monday 
Second Short Session off-campus registration + (days of 
registration and beginning classes will be announced in 
the Off-campus Schedule of Classes) 

Application for February graduation, if not filed previ- 
ously, due as part of registration 

No off-campus classes Monday 

Last day of First Short Session off-campus fall-semester 
classes Monday 

Second Short Session off-campus classes begin Monday 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due Tuesday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class We dnesday 
Classes resume Monday 

M.A. in Sp.Std., M.S. in Adm., and M.S. in Sp.Std. 
Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 
Applied Science 
due in Dean's 


Master's 
Office 


School of Engineering and 
theses of February candidates 
Monday 

Last day of campus fall-semester classes and School of 
Engineering and Applied Science off-campus classes 
Friday 

M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 
Campus examination period and School of Engineering 
and Applied Science off-campus examination period 
W ednesday-F riday 

Last day of Long Session off-campus fall-semester classes 
Monday 

Off-campus examination period for Long Session Mon- 
day-Saturday 

Last day of Second Short Session off-campus fall-semes- 
ter classes Friday 

Master's theses (other than those in the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science) of February candidates 
due in Dean's Office Wednesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Long Session and First Short Session off-campus regis- 
tration t (days of registration and beginning classes will 
be announced in the Off-campus Schedule of Classes) 
Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Registration on campus t Thursday-Saturday 
Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

On-campus classes and School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science off-campus classes begin Monday 


al n 
Ai for examination may be given at the last class meeting 
en a aster’s Comprehensive Examinations is the student's responsibility 
loh UR last courses required for degree 

be announced in the Campus Schedule 


and must 


f Classes. 


g~ ' 
JO JGSTLEPPITI 
Sh 
g 
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January 21 


February 18 


February 25-March 8 


Long Session and First Short Session off 
begin Monday 


Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 


Second Short Session off-campus registration - 
registration and beginning classes will be anno 
the Off-campus Schedule of Classes) vious! 
Application for May graduation, if not filed pre 
due as part of registration 


} 

| 4 
| | tMarch 6 Last day of First Short Session off-campus springs 

ij | | ter classes Wednesday 

i | | | March9 Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

| | | March 18 Classes resume Monday 


March 18 
March 19 
April 5 


April 12-13 


April 25-May 4 


April 29 


t April 29-May 4 


; Mori 
Second Short Session off-campus classes begin 


D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Tue: 
School of Engineering and Applied Scien Friday 
theses of May candidates due in Deans ffice sp! 
n SP" 
M.A. in Sp.Std., M.S. in Adm., and MS. ! 


Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday i | 
due 1? 


sday —. 


1 April 15 M.S. in Adm. theses of May candidates 
| | | Office Monday ad 
j April19 Last day of campus spring-semestet ciae class 
1 | | of Engineering and Applied Science off-ca 
| Friday urd) 
| April20 M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations 945 4 


à; gine 
Campus examination period and School ant pet 
and Applied Science off-campus exam! 
Thursday-Saturday inf sene 
: ing" 
Last day of Long Session off-campus spr 
classes Monday session 
Off-campus examination period for Long 


+ (days 


-campus - 


| | day-Saturday ester clas 
i | | tMay 1 Second Short Session off-campus spring-se™ 
i | end Wednesday 
| | | May 5 Commencement Sunday 
| 
| | 
i | | 1974 SUMMER SESSIONS j^ 
' i | ons OP 
Hi | There are two six and one-half-week "i and te 
| thirteen-week session. Days of regis amps 
| | ning classes will be announced in the 
i | ule of Classes. 
il | 
| | | 
l| | 
| 
Wa 
| 
"i 
ll | sis 7" 
W. wer i T 
ll | * Application for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the students respo 
i | | be made when registering for last courses required for degree 


t Off-campus final examination may be given at the last class meeting- 


THE UNIVERSITY 


“ory 


d WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
Apt In the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed 
^i to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Uni- 
) a he debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 
san intangible one. 

Imne Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
I, © establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
i mat, While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
à the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
i Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
j Wow of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
LM ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
Jas, the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
E" of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Ia Thment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
Nit, ever extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
j Ny ose and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Nin nscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
A wd urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
li oen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
N Luth of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
A er Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 


' nd à charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
NI the ~~ Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safe- 
1 |, Boys Ollege’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every 
M eit Domination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
V. “ther as Preside Profess il. be refused admittance 
&, Mid c resident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance 
Ni fo, lege, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages 
Yuin, . OT On account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 


ng t Io: > Tt 
iyi e entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 


Mn the re centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 

à Ave Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 

N kee to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 

NM Dtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 

| Nt, 9 9f the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
Nth Streets, 

| 7 
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is been develof? | 
Bottom 
1 Avent 
versit} | 
nivers!? 
he first | 


During the last half century the University's present plant hé 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvani? 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. ' 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown: si 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and ^ T 
ton selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Unive 
he had hoped to see established. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
eee and division 
George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, an 

as follows: in the 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs lor of | 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, MC Uni 
Science, and (in cooperation with the Department ol Pathology anf llege 
versity Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. The bu wot 
provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the preprofessioD: uplic 
required for admission to the School of Education and the School a jction 
and International Affairs. Columbian College also has academic JUN act 
over off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 1n nn ental 
Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Enviro 
Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, A spiste 
lor of Science in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are adni 
by the College of General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences} offers advanced. 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts In or of i 
dies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master pcc? 
ence for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master 0 of Arts a 
Special Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master o scient 
Special Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Master piste 
in Special Studies are also available through off-campus programs » 
by the College of General Studies. - weading © p 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*i offers work va s of sd 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. The School is also offering program edich 
leading to the following undergraduate degrees: Associate In MM pach? 
Laboratory Technique), Associate in Science (X-ray Technology): $ 
lor of Science in Allied Health Science (Physician’s Assistant) - q camp i 
in Science (Medical Laboratory Technique) degree is offered wR and ° 
Associate in Science (X-ray Technology) degree is offered both of 
campus. The off-campus programs are administered by the College 
Studies. 1 ok Juris » 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees para ive p 


a ag? i Re o 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of T i 
" nd ctf 
dicine 9^4 por 
hool of M Arts and 


d rm 
d studY d gu 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the Sc 

Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bac d He í 
»dic . 1 

of Medicine. > " ¢ Medicine and po 

t The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School € Y Science d poc 

Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master edicine a 

of Medicine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of " 

Philosophy. 


a2 tts 
ee Ts 
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can Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
li, hg Legal Education. 
School , of Engineering and Applied Science offe r courses leading to the 
9f Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
d ‘Ngineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to 
, "tes of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and 
E E Science. The School also has academic jurisdiction over the off- 
Ch ams leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of En- 
8 Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs 
se ered by the College of General Studies. 
chool of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
is Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed- 
Wer ; gradu: ate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education, 
Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 
bct of Master of Arts in Education is also available through off-campus 
t 5 administered by the College of General Studies. 
chool of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
X dams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
tro programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
f Arts i in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
4 - of Public initiis ition, Master of Urban and Regional Pl: inning; 
UE Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the de- 
t octor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administra- 
m * School also has academic cere over the off-campus programs 
© the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of 
Sa Administration. These off-campus ngai are administered by the 
E f General Studies. 
Re choo Of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 
“ding to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
M egree of Master of Arts. The School offers an off-campus program 


tot 
e ro te degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
| Unive ege of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
T : — 
t sity through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 


Ne... “al o Projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
IN © administers the off-c: impus programs over which Columbian Col- 
i o 0 E and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
"| Education, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the 
yd 'Overnment and Business Administration, and the School of Medi- 
e ay Sciences have academic jurisdiction. i 

Mato ^ of University Students makes available courses for students not 
grees in this University. 

r Sessions. 


Mic STATUS 
me 


CONS Shington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
hi Uni lates Associat ition of Colleges and Secondary Schools. : - 

y is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
(e sme n and is a member of the Colle ge Entrance Examination Board. 


| Weges 


oity 


ho 
o] 
of Educ; ition is a charter member of the American Association 


Or Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council 


10 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its Bachelor's and Master's deg 
programs. Ec "I 
The School of Government and Business Administration has maintain if 


membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business ^5 yj 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for at 
Administration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became à + B 
academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools 9 
ness Assembly. The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepa j 
dents for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been ap Prost 
the state boards of New York and of Maryland. The program IN sap 
Administration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commis cj 
Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The Department of oi 
try is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The the # 
program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psychology § n pë 
proved list of the American Psychological Association. The program Board’ 
pathology and audiology is accredited by the Education and Training 

the American Boards of Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audiology 


LOCATION p 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Aven ji 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, w "S 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the z p 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Science? 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by 
Board of Trustees, with the President of the University as an ex ars 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three ye ach 4 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are electe uii 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ". 
1 h to 


uates who W uit 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the grad cienti 


ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, an : 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. hool 9 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any ee pers?? if 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, O` ministrat us 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, © t ive 
of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the Ur Universi 
bers are those who are life members of the George 
eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any 
versity, or are current contributors to the George Washing 


The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W» 
20006. 
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C wd alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
i. n Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
, 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


| x Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


| 
M Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
Tett H, Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 


Nees 


mM. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 


OX B. A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


nie old C. Baker, LL.D. 
Bradford, LL.B. 
he tee M, Bunker, B.S. 
urns, LL.B., LL.D. 
[s * A. Butler, LL.B. 
ex mer M, Caplin B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Mp: d Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
atelain, Jr. 
SIS Clausen, J.D. 
alg ne Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
mS Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
NE Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
4 Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
mr Duncan 
Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
| ^ - Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 


m e Graham, B.A. 
Tosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 


me ays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
IN H, Hi 
Hirshhorn 


"o Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
hig pings 
Ne 4: Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LLD. 
is Vine, B.A., M.D. 

Mi unding, LL.B., LL.D. 
NX llbank, Jr. B.A., M.B.A. 
Menton: Nop, B.A., LL.B. 


, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
DN „Pinkett 1 B.A " 
cta PAD. L.H.D., Sc.D. 
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John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
*William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter M. Ba:tian, LL.B., LL.D. 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles C. Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfred H. Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John K. McKee 

Benjamin M, McKelway, Litt.D. 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D., HH.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd B. Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President ademit 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Ac 
Affairs 


Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration — and 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 
Treasurer b 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 3i 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies a 
Special Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


4 or 
Vice preside" f 
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en 
college Of 
Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College 


Studies 
Charles McKay Chambers, Ph.D., Associate Dean of ; 
Studies, for Planning and Development z neral sud 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of Ge dies 
Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Genera 
Continuing Education for Women 


enet 
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J Ja ENTE RIN] 
LN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Givin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
ences * " ` 
‘Thara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
f Sciences 3 i i 
“Ph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of € olumbian College of 
"l5 and Sciences 
b tt Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian C ollege of Arts 


and Sciences . oa 
ty Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian € ollege of Arts 
and 


Sciences 
ovare SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


l 

"ur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 

Wlence, ! 

lam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate School 
of s Edw: ong, 

i, rts and Sciences : 

M Alan Caress Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
rp aress, .D., As: 

b, 9Clenc 

UN es à ; BR 
™ Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


q 
Ind Clences 


N 


OL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


p Liebowit; D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 

^ ence . T : 

Nl . ^ my. 
N Mehmet Arkilic, B.M.E., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Engi 
“Ting and Applied Science 


h " OF EDUCATION 


Xy Tin : AD 
man, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education : ain 
n Ward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 


L e ~ , 7 

by E SOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Admi ls B.A, D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Business 

i istration ades 

huj ee Holland, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and 

Wig. Administration T AGREE 

"d p S Jr, B.S Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
‘Siness Administration 


" 
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Dean E.R. Magruder 
Associate Deans C.M. Chambers, A.C. Jensen 
Assistant Dean Ruth H. Osborn 


Ns COUNCIL 


eer (Chairman), R.E. Baker, V.H. Cohn, Marvin Gordon, R.L. Hol- 
cic Jensen, H.L. LeBlanc, Hyman Orlin, R.C. Rutledge, E.G. Hammer 


| TTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

J 

en, (Chairman), R.E. Baker, R.L. Holland, Mary Holman, J.A. Mor- 
' Mlarles Rice, E.G. Hammer (ex officio), E.R. Magruder (ex officio) 


"ucro 


al Studies, the off-campus division of George Wash- 
Y, Was established in 1950 to extend the educational resources 


;* * activities by providing academic programs for adult students and 
t the continuing educational requirements of the National 


College offe 


A rs off-campus credit courses for the nondegree student, 
lig, Person 


al enrichment or for updating or upgrading his professional 
ies lor Pus degree programs, administered by the College of Gen- 
tate Other colleges and schools of the University, are offered at the 
JI and graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
beatin of study. Experimental pilot programs of study are developed 
k Needs With other colleges and schools of the University in response to 
ih ang ^w the government and business community. The College also 
ne. e ducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops drawing on 
Stary Of the University. 
E ime Bea ection for the off-campus programs includes members of 
Om the Ww. of the University and academically qualified part-time lec- 
Colle we chington professional community. i 
k Mne] orka closely with education directors, public school officials, 
K Stud ministrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
Coo; C expand the educational opportunities for the mature stu- 
;-. Venter, LE these sponsoring groups the College offers courses at 
hia, G roughout the District of Columbia and in nearby Maryland 


* NO x . h . A e 
vernment agencies and installations, business organizations, or 
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dud 
professional groups interested in having the College organize and y" 
course or a comprehensive educational program should contact the 4 
Dean of the College of General Studies. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus © 
courses. 

The College of General Studies is accredited by its regional 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sch 


aceredil 
ols: 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees 4 
pus: 

Associate in Arts in General Studies 

Bachelor of General Studies 

Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health 

Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 

Bachelor of Science in Oceanography 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the foll 
campus: 

Master of Arts in Special Studies 

Master of Science in Forensic Science 

Master of Science in Special Studies 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers the followin’ 
off campus: 
Master of Engineering Administration 
Master of Science 
Doctor of Science : 
The School of Education offers the following degrees off campus: : 
Master of Arts in Education n . ffers the folle 
The School of Government and Business Administration O 


degrees off campus: 
Bachelor of Science in Administration 
Master of Science in Administration 


n cie s 
SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS AND NONDEGREE PROGRAM 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


. 4g edU 
+ suing [2 
Ago cae ame and conti 
To encourage participation in foreign-tour programs and individuals e f 


. of interested ! 
throughout life, courses designed to meet needs of intere and other 
and agencies are offered in the liberal arts, peret 
further information contact one of the persons listed 


NONDEGREE PROGRAMS 


: Put red to 
Courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are — : 
individuals and groups. They are designed for aap , 
sional groups. For further information contact one 


"*oecaeteo 
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Information on programs in a general area, contact Charles Chambers, 

pale Dean of the College of General Studies, for Planning and Development, 
hone 676.7070 

p ormation on programs in allied health, contact Earl Ross, Coordinator 
lied Health Sciences and LEEP Programs, telephone 676-7320. 

information on programs concerning women, contact Ruth Osborn, Assist- 

W an of the College of General Studies, for Continuing Education for 
en, telephone 676-7036. 

tp Mation on Teacher's Programs, contact the geographic area director 
"low ) , 


In . : 
Mormation on programs in specific geographic areas, contact Ralph De- 


s Tw Á— 
Director of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas 


Irector of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; John Morrow, 


9f Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 
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Admission 


: 1 5 à »x, fav 
NO STUDENT may be denied admission to the University because of se% 


color, or national origin. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who ref 
the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned; if they hos 
ously attended a college or university, they must be in good standing: 
University admission is not required for registration. thos 
Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses other than pave 
offered by the School of Government and Business Administration e 
completed a Bachelors degree, or have 90 semester hours of unde " 
work and the permission of the instructor. Nondegree students who b 
completed a Bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses 9 
the School of Government and Business Administration. 
Credits earned as a nondegree student may later be tr 
programs at George Washington University or other colleges 
providing they are applicable to the desired curriculum and pr 
dent meets the requirements of the degree program for which 


ansferred 9 p 
and unive 
oviding the inf 
he is apply! 


ff-campus und 
o ity quil 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the -versit P^ 
> n Univers 


graduate or graduate degree programs of George Washingto 
obtain application forms from the College of General Studies, On? gdut? 
versity’s representatives of the Off-campus Credit Programs, OF cam us ® 
Officer of his agency or installation. For admissions procedure dl ue Of w 
gree programs, refer to the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalog spins” 
School of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue of Ge 
University. i M aonrefu ) 

An application for admission, required credentials, and à j stud) 
application fee* of $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for gr? 


should be sent to the appropriate office. eet NES not 
Records presented become the property of the University 
returned. 
UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE CANDIDACY poud P 
qa fee $ 
Completed application, required credentials, and the application ity, 212! pr 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Univer? 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. j "EY in od 
Secondary school graduates applying for Associate 1n ibined evide” | 
Studies or Bachelor’s degree candidacy must present the con » 
rg? 


University was 
y. sion WHO since 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission , has not 


| 
djina to Gee’ 4 
*The application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable caste 
degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this University | 


at another institution. | 


ze 
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"^ acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
» Showing a minimum of fifteen "units"* in a college preparatory or 
mic curriculum; (2) the principal's statement that the applicant is ade- 
J Prepared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of suc- 
3) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
LE and the English Composition Achievement Test (for students out of 
00l several years, other appropriate tests may be prescribed). The Col- 
llrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the American 
^ Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant should request 
453€ Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the Educa- 
yn? Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif.; or from the Ameri- 
ge Testing Program, lowa City, lowa. 


tyne 
Pplicable only to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.—Mature stu- 


; 


^ do not meet the above requirements may be considered for degree 
hu after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours of 
work with grades of B or better in 60 per cent of course work. This 
Include courses in English Composition (Engl 1 or 1x and 2), and 9 
^n T hours of course work in at least two of the following appropriate 
^ UManities (literature, philosophy, foreign languages), Social Studies 
gy) 08, economics, geography, history, political science, psychology, 
“© Natural and Mathematical Sciences. 
ij, ection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with the 


Advise r 1 > ire 
yi e", and a conference concerning plans for study is required of 
‘i icant for admission to candidacy. 

i e ; i - 

able only to the School of Government and Business Administration. 


ty 


hig tS Who have been out of secondary school for three years or more and 
Ry pt meet the above requirements may be considered for degree can- 
Th €r the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours of course 
M à quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. This must include courses 
ileg Composition (Engl 1 or 1x and 2), and 9 semester hours of course 
Static *d from the first-year curriculum of the Bachelor of Science in Ad- 
"Bree program 
"i ad, ion of qualifying courses should be made in conference with the 


„advise 
‘ied Ser 


- A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candidate 
each applicant before admission to candidacy. 


"le 
E 
STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


" 
Nsp 
ER g 
TUDEN Tc 
UDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ly any: 
T iy lied Courses taken at accredited colleges or universities may be 
m t à degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the degree 
h lin * rules of the college or school to which admission is sought. 
à ay : Business Administration courses taken at accredited 2-year col- 
Povided plied toward the degree of Bachelor of Science in Administra- 
M. ation d are comparable to the School of Government and Business 
| urses numbered below the 100 level. 
rese 
"iy. ue Year's study 
Periods, 


1 r bject, incl ng in the aggregate no less 


in a secondary scho subjec 


or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the course ms 
used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. The D grade may not, however d 
counted toward the total number of semester hours required for the deg , 
Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not be repeated for . 
purpose of earning degree credit. i 


r 7 e their ? 
Transfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts of the d 


ity to complete degree requirements successfully must complete 1: chefs 

course work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.50 or hig ge 
candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy must be distribute reif 
two or more of the following areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, a 
w 

: A : s ents 
science, sociology), and Natural and Mathematical Sciences. (Sma m 

: -. Eng 

have not successfully completed an acceptable college course 1n Eng y 
i! 

ution 
[d 
of 
the 


i e 
grades of B or better in 60 per cent of course work, to be considered for 
fi 
à : ti 
language), Social Studies (anthropology, economics, geography, history» po , 
Co 
ave been’ 
position must include Engl 1 or 1x and 2.) Applicants who have be m 
pended for academic reasons from this University or another -—— | 
fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain written approv miss 
tition for admission to degree candidacy from the Committee on c from 
and Advanced Standing of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 9 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration. gia! 
In no case will more than 60 sémester hours of advanced standing enis plat 
for course work completed at a 2-year or junior college to those ort V. 
ning to enroll in the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree PF le or? 


ef 


The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer » - fof gl 
part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdraw 
sequent poor work. - at sent died 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript A Gef 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admission? | 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. his second! 

If the transcript from a higher institution includes the record of did d 
school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarde 
record from the principal of the secondary school. | 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY E XAMINATION 


un 
or 
P ; Rii Aited. colleges 
In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited c be e 


versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing - 
tained by any one or any combination of the following methods. e iib f 
A student may earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, Or — not entille g 
quirements without limitation (passing a waiver examination ana on af 
student to any semester hours of credit), by performing satisfacto p 
all of the following: College Entf 
Advanced Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the Co 
Examination Board. i 
Achievement Tests (may be used to waive require 
tered by the College Entrance Examination Board. „nation Progi 
College Entrance Examination Board College-Level P subjee P 
(CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of examinations: (1) Lt -hieV ent! y 
nations are offered in 29 subject areas. These tests measure n earned Ge" 
equivalent of specific college-level courses. (Credit may not 2) CLE 
ing the examination after having taken the equivalent coufat ary ^ 
eral Examinations are designed for students whose post-see 


— 
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been unorthodox. Therefore, a student who was regularly enrolled in a 
nt program of education within three years of graduation is nor- 
f ineligible for credit through CLEP General Examinations. The General 
Minations are offered in five areas: Mathematics; Social Sciences; Humani- 
4, Ural Sciences; and English Composition. Duplicate credit is not per- 
Medi advanced standing—is not given for the General Test in 
in) oS ia ! 
I'tider epartment Examinations in C olumbian C ollege of Arts and Sciences. 
i S t may request any department of C olumbian College to offer him a 
ie covering the subject matter of any specific course. (If an 
€ CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may 
i (a, oy it) If a student. performs satisfactorily, he may receive 
anced standing), waiver of a requirement, or both, at the discretion 
partment. Special departmental examinations will normally be of at 
i. hour duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination is charged 
AM E administering, and grading. l ; i 
e hools.- A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 
k ht professional") semester hours may be obtained on the basis of serv- 
ep, “Usfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance with the “Guide 
Ri, nation of Educational I xperience in the Armed Forces." Ordinarily 
noe 4. are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military 
imer S Such. | 
the ,POndence Courses.—Except for those students enrolled as candidates 
tof .Chelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science or the Bach- 
tima, nce in Oceanography degree, a maximum of 15 semester hours may 
1" through the successful completion of correspondence courses of col- 
hu. "hich are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally 
bg that 0° or university. 
n for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—During the first full 
td a undergraduate degree candidacy, a student wishing to omit a re- 
tinar; use May, with the permission of the faculty adviser, take a waiver 
Ili" om passing of which relieves him of the curriculum — 
0, rse I registration in an advanced course. The fee for each 3- 
jy p amination is $5. 
d fo Ene Through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI).— 
"ini trati se students enrolled as candidates for the Bachelor of Science in 
„On degree, credit is assigned for approved United States Armed 
college-level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


iteq 
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li 

. we 

qm iu Master of Arts in Education (School of Education).—Ap- 
^ Omplere s. * degree candidacy should be made by the time of regis- 

be sent Es application, required credentials, and the application fee 
Mi thin the Office of the Dean, School of Education, 2201 G Street, 
ission > On, D.C, 20006. 


N to pr; r , 
(tom an Braduate study toward a Master's degree requires a Bachelor's 
ac p ecredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index of 
erage) or above, demonstrated interest in teaching, appropriate 


SUIT 
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undergraduate work, and personal traits that show promise as a tea 
years of successful teaching are required before admission to candid 
field of school administration. 

The Degree of Master of Science in Administration (School of Govern 
and Business Administration).—Application for Master's degree candidacy t 
be made before or at the time of registration for the initial course work. gil t 
pleted application, required credentials, and the application fee should "a 1J 
to the Admissions Officer, School of Government and Business Administr? k 
710 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. ir 

The general requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degré Y. 
cluding at least 90 semester hours of academic work from à region go l 
credited college or university with an over-all quality-point index © Tork 
B average), adequate undergraduate preparation for the chosen area ° ual 
centration, and satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for GF hi 
Study in Business*. 

The Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be t 
application for degree candidacy or during the semester in which . 
made. For information concerning the date and place for taking the te? ly 
tact the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, NJ. 08540. sil 

No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the Master's degre? vict 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University ( fore d à 
tion to this degree program and while the application is being processe credit 

A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may aken "Ll 
toward the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work t \ 


aken prior "A 
applicatio? 


accredited college or university. Request for advanced standing mus AN 
at the time of application for Master's degree candidacy. f scien PN 
The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master 9 AL 


Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).— These artic 
gree off-campus programs are arranged for groups of students P 
in a particular program which has been approved by the Gradua be m 


Arts and Sciences. Application for Master's degree candidacy —- ui l 
by members of the group before registration. Completed applicatio the Desh 
credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Office “washing” | 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 2000 H Street, N-W» ^t 
D.C. 20006. pis Sch ^| 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree 1n t ; ith”) 


quires a Bachelor's degree, from an accredited college or V ade. |, ^ 
over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivale? gr wil Wy 
No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward à Master $ E 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University: be ore 
A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may ate eo N 
toward a Master's degree by transfer of credit for approved gr ry 
work taken at an accredited college or university. : „o Adm i n 
The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering Masters yl ^ 
(School of Engineering and Applied Science).— Application of ical i 


candidacy must be made by the time of registration. 


required credentials, and the application fee should be se d Science v 

Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and Applie N 

Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. i 
or ! I 


* This is a test of general aptitude and does not presume 
Administration | 


se 
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Imission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
"lor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
tive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
làte Record Examination scores, and similar data 
ber Plicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
Prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
Admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
Minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
å limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
Ea hich he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus 
any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
“hts wishing to apply for admission to the program of study leading to 
E" of Master of Engineering Administration are required to meet the 
,,5 additional admission requirements: the applicant must have an ade- 
.OwWledge of the principles of human relations, the fundamentals of 
nud economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantitative methods. 
"^ momen: can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
None: or approved equivalents: E Ad 150, Introduc tion to Technical 
1170 4 E Ad 160, Introd tion to Engineering Economic Analysis; and 
is k asic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. A stu- 
| nas to earn the grade of C or better in these courses (unless the 
IS stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in 
à guesuae prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not 
at. «nt is barred from further enrollment. A student is not permitted 


ât anv nf ò irte s 
$j ‘ny of the undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite 
" S not applicable toward the degree of Master of Engineering Adminis- 


aly Semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
uti n, E have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
t nouis) be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
| “ments in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 


tde  'udent must, with the approval of his adviser, petition to the appro- 


artme - 
p ttment chairman for such a transfer 
OF "s 
SCIENCE DEGREE 
le De 
t). sree Of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering and Applied 
Jm * prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply 


tr, Pers for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring se- 
litat E" Interviews may then be arrangd to discuss the applicant's 
Must in and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The appli- 
PN Tange for complete documentary records (transcrips) to be for- 


1 the D; io ^ " 
itd Scien Director of Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and 
to e, 725 23rd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, in sufficient 


ta Mit assem 
icat; 

ù ation de 

MN 

: Cw : instituti 

tj, Pácity for n 

i$ fem,” FOr cre; 

i the “Auired, 
dpartme 


bly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the 
adlines as possible 

d to the doctoral program, a satisfactory Master’s degree from 
on is required, together with acceptable personal qualities 
itive scholarship. Normally, a B average in graduate 
However, the minimum does not assure automatic accept- 
nts may, and often do, set higher admission standards. The 


» : 
cJ "aa rrasaw 
po y ax 


of 
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itted fromt 
applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submittec eat 
faculty members of the institution from which he received his Masters a 
il 
n 


one of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. The letter sh 
be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. n 

Up to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the £ 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited n 
tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements at this Sc 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and his departme 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior to 
and some 


nt chair 
admission 


depa " 


the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, 
may require that transfer credit must have been earned within à shorter 
of time before admission. 

For further information contact S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering 


sped 

Applied Science, GWU—NASA-Langley Graduate Program, School e pe 

neering and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washing nce 
u »fessor of Eng 


20006, or John L. Whitesides, Jr., Assistant Research Profes ASA-LAP 
ing, GWU—NASA-Langley Graduate Program, Mail Stop 211A. NA» 
ley Research Center, Hampton, Va. 23365. 


READMISSION 


ni 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from i 
sity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work ete 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. c j 
official transcripts from each institution the student has attended Sa nive 
his previous application must be sent to the appropriate office at this 
before his application for readmission can be evaluated. 

When there are curriculum changes in graduate progr 
Government and Business Administration, the readmitted stu A 
quired to take additional course work in preparation for the Maste 
hensive Examinations. 


d 
ool 
ams in the rt 


dent m 


Registration 


first class n" 
Schedule of 


at 


OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the 
each course, at times and places stated in the Off-campus 
available well in advance of each semester. tan 10 te 

Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission ret cand 
only. It does not admit the student to campus courses or to den ime 
Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as fu a from 
(for 12 semester hours or more). Those who have been gradua © ni 
school recently and wish to be full-time freshman students at on c 
should apply for admission to the appropriate college Or wen asm 

Off-campus degree candidates in an area of concentration = have 
ment which would not justify offering courses off campus may ree. 
for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the des 

Auditing —With the permission of the instructor, § r to ta dil 
“Auditors.” An auditor is not required to take active part © c? 


. x : : n A hg t > same 
tions; he receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition 1$ the sé | 


r... sta 
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‘he Student registered for credit. With the approval of the Dean, a 
bier change from credit to audit status during the first third of the 
m> A student who takes a course as an auditor m: iy not repeat it later 
"edit. 
"current Re gistration : student registered as a degree candidate in any 
tollege or school of the Jniversity may take credit courses in the College 
En Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the 
1 the college or school concerned. A "College of General Studies Off- 
Concurrent Registration Permit" form must be obtained from the 
Md college or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and 
T at the time of registration in the College of General Studies. 
** personnel enrolled full time for campus courses need the permission 
àn of the College of General Studies to register concurrently for off- 
Courses. 
N tuden taking course work in another college or school of the Univer- 
gr another institution through the Consortium of Universities of the 
n ! Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


ALL FEES should be paid by check or money order, made payable to Ge 
Washington University. a 

The following fees were adopted for the academic year 1973-74. (See P^] 
27-28 for projected tuition and fee increases for 1974—77.) 


Tuition 

On campus: si 175! 
Full-time undergraduate program (12 to 18 hours), each semester... | 
Part-time undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for eac 86.0) 


semester hour ...............—. 


Graduate study other than in the School of Engineering and Applied ge 
Science, for each semester hour ................... enne tnnt | 
Graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, for gi 
each semester hour ............ oreet so sonos ooo ao ooss o aeosepso sene onen tata M ^ 

Off campus: * C 


For each semester hour .................. LER ch F 
School of Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for ea 88 
SODRE BOUET ORI IE E O E ES AE E A sososocssonosss siin 


ICAF programs, for each semester hour ................ enn " 
Thesis: t n 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour ................ enmt eeteeetat tion ap 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administra 86. i 
degree programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour ae 
School of Engineering and Applied Science programs, for each semes x d 
m E E E EE . c h 
1 
University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus | 
nonrefundable ) 
i ; DL 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: B 
For each SOmMester .ascccscscocscscoosssvcsessoovesscosouseesersvesosonsnssereessscsves anna ama n 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in à semester 7 4 
campus: ae h 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... tog” A 
For on-campus degree candidates maintaining "continuous regis T 
status: pe” 
For each semester............-- nnno conos eonasosotott iiio | 


Special F n] 


Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable .....- P 
d Science programs: coi of E? R 


* Except for ICAF and School of Engineering and Applie d with the Sc 


t This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arrange 
and Applied Science durin: 
t Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, hom 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under W ce with ad 

Exi . ted in accordance | gove \ 
n case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be grante for regulatio' 

m school in which the student is registered. (See pages 36-37 fo 

cave.) | 


26 
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‘uation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last se- 

ler or summer session: 
Iocinte^s degree d $10.00 
“helor’s, Master's, and Doctor of Science degrees...................- d 25.00 


‘al 


^ Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina- 


waiver of requirement, or both emt 25.00 
| uous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates (other than those 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science), to maintain “con- 


min registration” during any semester of absence from the Uni- 
ity* , 


i OMA i Fia : 63.00 
nous Registration fee, on-campus or off-campust, degree candidates 

E School of Engineering and Applied Science, to maintain “con- 

ITI 


; T after completion of tuition requirements* ........... "e b 88.00 


p ''Bistration" during any semester of absence from the University, or 


i, Petion of tuition requirements* ..... i renean 86.00 
h s Registration fee, ICAF degree candidates, to maintain continu- » 
rig ation’ during any semester of absence from the l niversity 73.00 

timan COn fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 
for ^" Oxo WEE ENRICO Ij di HE E QE 15.00 
tts nding two copies of the Master's thesis (other than ICAF pro- 
for * — iiit REPARARE UA SUNRISE RI, s ORE 10.00 
for —- two copies of the Master's thesis (ICAF programs) An . 7.00 
tion , crofilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Exami- 
: 9ctor of Science candidates) .. kso doa Dk Ln 60.00 
[p fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 
Rtn, Pages 29-30) pst 15.00 
ur, financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
*3) nce for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 


E. 35.00 
CM rene w sareen BE 
^ 4ncial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financia 
30) ance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 


Med a tee d Ve M raa en : 15.00 
tirien ck fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
for t funds or NTE LEI LLL ER LN 15.00 
ripe *Xamination to waive a curriculum requirement.................... 5.00 
ee, Charged for each transcript of record........................ 2.00 
TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1974-77 
k 


Med; 
* ee e eases for the academic years 1974-75, 1975-76, and 1976-77 
S. timated as follows: 


Cont . h T who is gran save of absence 
Na) con nuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave ¢ c 


I e inue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in 
Yk n A his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither 
M we ( ence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply to students granted 


tone d ce pages 36-37) 


li Not . : 
N Science "PPly to special off campus programs arranged with the School of Engineering 


= ' 
“fi NAteenzee 
-—- 29» 
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On Campus 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : 
Cl Sy | eee s E E j 
1975-76 . ‘ bus en 
ITUR S RR S Bore eee ee tee 


Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
dents): 
1974-75 ......... Wikia Koo o Sree rae j 
1979—]6 - .srvecrsereerceroresorvesceensoceesencceoaneneees 
1976 TF A E E E O OEE EEA 


The University Center fee will be increased for the 1974 summer $ mee 
and for the academic year 1974-75. For students taking 11 or more © skill | 
hours, the fee will be $43.00 a semester, an increase of $5. 50. Studen FIL. 
less than 11 semester hours will pay $4.00 a semester hour, an increase 0 


4 


Off Campus 

* Incr r ‘AF Engineering and 
Increase by semester hour (except ICAF and School of Engine 

Applied Science programs): 


Course Work Other than Thesis 
BOTS — TS" uA AAi LAN 
1975-76 bapdbacnvenebedeubboountuhe 
1976-77 


; sdi 
Thesis for Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in A f 


ministration programs 400 
1974-75 


1975-76 
1976-77 


* Increase by semester hour (ICAF programs including thesis) : 
1974-75 ......... 
1975-76 
1976-77 


f Science 
*t Increase by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied 


programs including thesis) : ; W 
1974-75 pe. un 
1975-76 
1976-77 


D A Q a RE P LM D ^ eS EP SS | LEES 


vx 


m uu ae 


, bov' 
« within the 99. 
Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases vin certain 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data 
nates. he 


circumstances may require an adjustment of these estin T 


Eee ns P 
Py f the summer sessio di 
Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning O pecial 
academic year for § 

the projected increases 


t This increase by semester hour does not include | Science. 
c 
programs arranged with the School of Engineering and Appliec | 


*"rwessdteos 
= m ^ 
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m... 
MENT OF FEES 


M 
MAMPUS COURSES 


Ji à . P " 
{r each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regis- 


e vever, a „student registering for a thirteen-week credit course may 
Bac at each registration to make payments in three equal install- 
Miri = ad at the time of registration, one-third by October 10, 1973, and 
hs y November 10, 1973 (for the fall semester); one-third by Febru- 
B. and one-third by March 12, 1974 (for the spring semester). 
Qa. "Te due at the stipulated times. Payment envelopes are provided by 
| Be; the University will not obligate itself to notify students of payments 


bide 
!of the receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay their por- 
lii * tuition in full at the time of registration, 

n and fees for credit courses lasting less than twelve weeks, and for all 


Ina: 
hi courses, are payable in full at registration. , 
da me fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
*» late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest charge of 
Ime annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
dent fo m In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
"teste ü eits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
! I$, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
ii, aces, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
NL ormation until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
Lm require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
hu, cial reinstatement fee of $15 


" $ c ~ . 
“for cp as courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
edit, 


tha 
b 
1 


n 
Ng COURSES 
idene . 
hat IS permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
Aq Paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
Y money ce of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
E Staden "ders should be made out to George Washington University. - 
t acount Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
^ terea s for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
^ LT E 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
3 him b * Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
A Advance) one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
k t3l ^ the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
mester,’ 1973 (for the fall semester), and March 6, 1974 (for the 
Will p, Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid 
t. e nie reed from the date of registration to the date payment is 
iym Sity will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, 
Ma S lecei, date for the second half of the semester charges. 


Cery ‘ : 
LM " Ng tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
TIN ,., OT Other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
: Contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 


tuit; 
Nt May titio 


y - awards by $525 or more. Under such circumstances the 
Tmitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
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at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à deferred ? 
ment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be au 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charg? 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will j 
cially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encum 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts ! 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regis oid 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, an 


tomatic? 


academic information until the account is settled financially. Financi iig 

ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University 1 

to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. dents nit 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to stu e 

tered for credit. 

REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* , 

bs à; r ; . in class © 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change 10 ver 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college ©” gl 


fth — ^ instructo 
division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instru 


an acceptable notice. _ sene 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations „dule fe 
» 1 'ollowing sche ; 
ter tuition charges will be made in accordance with the folowing will be 
d " VIN 5 
the academic year (withdrawal dates for the Summer pee 
nounced in the Off-campus Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes? js! 
Ls, -n tore the date A 
Session Per cent refund on or before 
P None | 
90% 75% 50% ; 
Fall Semester. 1973 " 
Long Session after oct. I^ Y 
(Sept. 10-Dec. 17) Sept. 14 Sept. 28 Oct. 12 A " 
First Short Session After Sept ^ 
(Sept. 10-Oct.29) Sept. 12 Sept. 19 Sept. 26 ; 
A 
Second Short Session After Nov. 
(Nov. 5-Dec. 21) Nov. 7 Nov. 14 Nov. 21 | 
Spring Semester 1974 m i 
Long Session After Feb. ^N 
(Jan. 21-April29) Jan. 25 Feb. 8 Feb. 22 : : ! 
First Short Session After Feb. A 
(Jan. 21-March 6) Jan. 23 Jan. 30 Feb. 6 "E 
` f [! ` 
Second Short Session After AP d ' 
(March 18-May 1) March 20 March 27 April 3 se, 
an thoS* inl 
a - >r than cri 
Students withdrawing from courses scheduled at times om ition e E 
E z yrme 
above should consult the Student Accounts Office for intor T4 
refunds absences 0 h 
à es yn, 3 
No exceptions will be made for holidays, late registratic | 
rescheduling for any reason whatsoever. ar^ 
d LS ,0 
mA. A ter for courses d scient ; 
* For regulations concerning refunds of fees for students who regis am an Appl | 
the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue, the Seh | Engineering © 
logue, or the Summer Sessi Catalogue | 
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| 
a who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
A — for current charges in accordance with the schedule for with- 
om the University (see page 30). Payments made in excess of the 
7" balance will be refunded to the student. The nonrefundable 
hio th » maintained as a deferred credit for use by the student when he 
e University (see "Military Leave," pages 36—37). 


b e à 
As tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
D applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
E will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
Ment ion to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
Who does not have a clear financial record. 


E Regulations 


tus STUDY 


Kio.. 

i k DEGRE E CANDIDATES may register for campus courses approved for 

i als these courses are not available at off-campus centers. Stu- 

lone 676 20 the Office of Student Records, College of General Studies, 
that 977017, at least two weeks prior to the date of campus registra- 1 

l Studer registration packet may be prepared. Packets may be picked up 

| roli Building C, Room 101, 2201 G Street, N.W., prior to and 

tty E ration 

ton may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student in the 

Diversity Students, telephone 676-6370. 


Di | 
E WORKLOAD 

iy eats admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students, 

Etres ^ more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to qualify 

Wkoun didacy who are registered in this College may not take more 

lup, ^ In à semester 


! ta pe Undergraduate student who is not on probation may not ordi- 
Na pee than 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 
pe ime z ^ Is not on probation, may not take more than 10 hours. 

0 Sor ereduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the 
ben 350 or m and Business Administration and whose quality-point 
Me s ae igher may not take more than 18 hours. An employed under- 
us Who meets the same standard may not take more than 12 

^l 
Cp, t Undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in Colum- 


ww EM Arts and Sciences and who, during the immediately preceding 
ly, totaling at Ca no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three | 
Ka Undergr rana 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An 
lng hag àduate student who, during the immediately preceding se- 


a 0 or: : 
bat leag Srades below B and has earned grades of A in two courses 


‘ty St 6 semec 
Ment on mester hours may not take more than 12 hours. | 
Probation normally may not take more than 3 semester hours. 
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A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time Y 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his pro? | 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 4 

A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the 12 
of Government and Business Administration may not take more than 
mester hours. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours 2 
may not take more than 6 hours. jid 

A full-time student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences “a 
for 9 to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student registers 4 
minimum of 6 semester hours each semester. These requirements 5 " 
apply when a student has fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) or "m 1 
hours (part-time) remaining to complete his program. No more 
semester hours may be taken during any one semester. 


Y 
ATTENDANCE ih 
poem e „d and fe$ 
A student may not attend classes until registration is completed E 
are paid, He may attend only those classes for which he is registe a 
In a thirteen-week course in which classes meet once a week, e^ wie 
absence is permitted. In a thirteen-week course in which — week © 
week, two unexcused absences are permitted. In a six and a hal um abs 
meeting twice a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. pem Unive 
per se will not be used as the sole reason for failing a course. It I5 
policy that students attend classes regularly. 1 or by ve 
Excuses must be made by written application to the instructo. ible for 
permission later confirmed in writing. The student is held respo 
course work. h 
SCHOLARSHIP à 
GRADES P". 
" e Registr? | init 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the RG admi 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors ! 
trative staff. P 
UNDERGRADUATE isfacl?™ 
t 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; al Exe , | 
D, Low Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdra™ ted, 2 Sing 
courses which specifically state that repetition for credit 1$ Prg rade f 

may not repeat for credit a course in which he has went Awi 
better, unless required to do so by the department concerne *à appro! 
ment to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the * 


partmental chairman. t 


cM 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Gomgraval "m 
Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized it is per 
for courses which specifically state that repetition 
student taking School of Education and School of 
Administration courses may not repeat for credit a © 


GRADUATE rd 


for credi z » 
s vernmen Fi 
a in which 


+ 
Teens tee 
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ved a grade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School of Arts 
lences course may repeat for credit a course in which he has received 
© of C or above only when permitted to do so by the department con- 
ved, Unless the course description states that the course may be repeated 
pedit, A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval 
* Dean's Office, It is then filed with the Registrar. A student taking 

l of Engineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat for credit 
jd in which he has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do 
“ he department concerned; a written statement requiring the student to 

t such a course for credit must be submitted to the Registrar by the 

Priate department chairman. 


lad 


0) 
MPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Wed à grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (Incomplete) or the 
m , (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded, The symbol / indicates 
ir âtisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student’s 

© complete the required work of the course. At the option of the 
t Or, the grade of / may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond his 


E" unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is 
C 


ted 9f, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be 


à at he grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and 
Work, ance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 
Ore 9f a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor 


the q; torily 
Qn he date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable 
bg later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropriate 
ange, 
Moy 
IN 
h "6 AN INCOMPLETE 
Norn a4: . 
Uy tag ation concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a stu- 
7 and 7 consult the regulations of the college or school (see pages 46, 62, 
’ 6. £ 
AL 


lity po; 
Nj Points are 


l 
‘Pom INDEX* 


5 computed from grades as follows: : 
Ms; p, Semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 
kolan Point; F, no points. 
Ming pp P is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 
i for y total number of quality points by the total number of semester 
t one ‘ch the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 
LS hi Tee-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would 
S433 qality-point index this way: 
3 X3 (semester hours) — 12 
semester hours) —. 9 
6 — 
21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 

$ 
M Marked W, 1, or CR are not considered in determining the index, 
rtl toc 

and A olu 


mbian College or Arts and Sciences and graduate study in the School of 
ence. 


Dplieq Sci 
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| 
except that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade Y 
corded. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considere 
computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS 


At stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing work olf 
grade or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 n 
“warnings.” A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must CC 
his instructor and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning peri? og 
established during the seventh and eighth weeks of thirteen-week courses 
during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 


PROBATION 


i 
[t 
; ‘ j mR iness A 
Undergraduate Probation in the School of Government and ei 2.00 

t least 2^7 


ministration.—A. student must maintain a quality-point index of à | 
or be placed on probation. nd whos, 
A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work à pation 


d on P, if 


cumulative quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is place 


for the period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours Oita . 
his quality-point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary | 
he is suspended. ; ces. 

Undergraduate Probation in Columbian College of Arts and Scien! go 
student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to 0° course 
standing. A student* who in one semester receives two grades of “a jac 
carrying 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, jves ont 


$ ^ |: 2 . j cel y 
on probation. A student in his first semester on probation Who y d seme 
a secon”, gr 


grade of F in such a course will be continued on probation for ? 
ter. Two grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade mestef ouf 
sidering probation. A student on probation taking 12 or more sem | 
whose grades are all C or better is removed from probation. - A minist® | 
Graduate Probation in the School of Government and Business l gh 
tion —A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours and i whi pr 
ity-point index is below 3.00 is placed on probation for the per » ind 
attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. If his quality-po nd 
still below 3.00 at the end of his probationary period, he 1$ suspe. 
after probation is removed, a student's quality-point indeX again | 
3.00, he is suspended. | 


SUSPENSION mif 


Undergraduate Suspension in the School of Governme : 
istration.—A student who has attempted 12 or more semeste 
and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 1 

Undergraduate Suspension in Columbian College of 
student* who in one semester receives grades of F in tree ~ pended ^] 
or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, 1$ suspe i w j 

"AT 


sus 
. iect to SV» a | 
50 is subje science”; | 
Arts and rry ! 
hree courses © ^A s | 


* The rules governing probation and suspension are appli 
full-time program (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or SP 
for less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester an ft 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis © 


. ter. 
ne semes 
ter hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any or 


Un 
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s tw r re 's of F in 
n receive 9 or more grade i 
at i his first semester on probation Ww ho C IV twc »r'TücTO:m id TS of F i 
| C Y > eceives one or = : 
| Ourses is susp ended. A student w ae a e - ad pee T " - bi n 
N » > »ro »ation IS S SI C c . e W gr - n 
W si lat — ; M ` je ? Suspension. 
^ Cou any late 4 | onsidering n 
: i - (nt to one grade of F in cc rin S 
ill be treated as equivalen C f 


h ote t , 
€ à s s atio c h 
€ en hc 1 su ject tc prc 
dergr idu: t tu who bje ) )robation for th A ` ird time 


: : nded, : 
"T successive or after an n - —— irship cannot register p^ 
: x :nded for poor s ips 7 he lapse o 
an undergradu; te student suspend x jn after the lap 
C iuditor. He may apply for € evidence to the 
"ler the f cw the spring semester.: He er re me college work. A 
é t x led tc " 
Mmi Scholarship that he is better quali i 
^o ` f: hip tha is h » ed. 
v. ittee on Scholarst | holarship will not be readmitt 
^t Suspended twice for poor schola 


Graduate 
* Stade 
Mud 
dent 
"Auc 


ypension in the ch )0l Of I aucation.— ^ student who receives 
ç - æn 
| I Orc 1 ; s, , Y : - k a u jec to uspension. 
of. l re th l€ yt Wor IS S b t S 
ste hc urs c 
: rece ae c ( ire i h c De in of the School 
wl J ives a gra je Ji F must cont WI th 
l- 
ee c er ) k 
ic n befor nr ll nent for fu h WOT 


ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


R i 
PING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS CC TUE: 
i i ng the firs Ji 
"urs, May be dropped without academic peesltr eno _—_ M" 
ique, Withdr wing from a course without acac " E 
Mio des re uires approval of a written request, rg Saar a a 
* semester rec í a — g At 
preted dro . slip De ma to the Dean of the ¢ canoe (obtsinabls:fiGin 
dure à s Courses.—An — p operis 
| wr > College 
J >prese ves at the Colleg 
hy uctor, or University representative 


itted to the 
i - and submitted 
jl * Completed signed and dated by the — "fra A 
“Stu "he effective date wi r 
^ » General Studies. The effective date > 
X I ~a iure will result in the Office of the se 
y : in m Of F a > ud irdless of the time of discontinuance, 
^ "e at vq bee es sib lity for the entire course. 
e the Student of financial responsibility 


Op 
| "ING ^ COURSE ON CAMPUS oe be aaa, 
aa nus 

Pur drop slip (available at the Office of the Wann a of Student Rec- 
nh and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the 
a lege, General Studies, iversity sets deadline dates for each semes- 
ta Ollege i he University sets des 
to *Be and school of the 

Neer: : 
All eming withdrawal. »proval of the dean must be 
JN 1865 for courses dropped without the ap} ie to an instructor does 
E . A T z Ea ping of a course À 
or Cons Student. Reporting the dropping « 


me an Official withdrawal. 
I 
LN 

WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY - 
SR ral Studies, as a degree candidate, 
UIN residence to the College of General < 
ith Otho 
I 


ay be made only 
f the University may be m 
College, school, or division of the L niversity 
"Pprova] of 


: aro rail- 
ansfer are avs 
he d concerned. Applications for tra 
the deans conc 
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able at the University's Office of Admissions or at the office of the appropi 
dean. Upon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser as to t 
quirements he must fulfill. igi 

A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferrable toward the Associat 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester hours 1$ " 
ferrable toward a Bachelor's degree; a maximum of 12 semester hours is tr? 
ferrable toward a Master of Science in Administration degree; and à maxim 
of 6 semester hours is transferrable toward the degree of Master of Arts in 
cial Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science, or Master of Science | 
Special Studies. Students transferring within the University are advise 
note the residence requirements of the degree sought 


CREDIT p 
ry co 

Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory ranting 

pletion of the required work of courses in the University, or upon the gt 


of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College 
For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 25. 


BALANCE SHEET 


"3 
Sz 


On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidae : 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements | x" 
ing to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issued only 

event the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on reques 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of tw 
charged for each transcript. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


1 -— ' . «cation until 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration , antt 


"o jon 
gree requirements are satisfied (for "Leave of Absence S Brudens jed 
by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 65). 


t maintain y 


(e Prep 
A "Redi, 

existing 4 "^ Ji 

tion norm? f 


have completed course registration (including the thesis) mus 
tinuous registration by paying the "continuous registration’ ' fee 
By failing to register for one semester or more, the student brea s 
tion and must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 24). 
Student" is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements € 
of his readmission. The maintaining of continuous registra 
limited to a period of one year. king co "s 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are ta or 95" | 
taking required examinations, are receiving guidance towé 
tations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summe 


, 


MILITARY LEAVE io of 


A student called to active duty may be granted military d an vised 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his of req 
for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration 


” is n 


TPP e eee 
"ae < 
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— on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
his d well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. Pay- 
hunt tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the time he 
į ted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his account 
‘e upon return to the U niversity. 


Dita. 
VATION REQUIREMENTS 


ite fecommended for graduation a student must have met the admission re- 
he of his college or school; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur- 
4 > Tesidence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is regis- 
haud be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either 
h ^ š work or on the “continuous registration" fee basis, is required for the 
{| E d summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the degree. 
App eons degree completion is sent to military files upon request. 

and E" for Graduation.—An Application for Graduation form must be 
‘immer appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester 
Ny EN session of the senior or final year. Students completing degree re- 
in. during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 
IN ation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 


MET E - ; i 
Non have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 


hol 

E arshi T . . 

"tlc pu The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
T de 

n) de 


tricu Bree for which he is registered. 
l ~ = : 
Rew, ^ m.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. 


4 "idence 
in, "C6.— student is “in residence" only when registered for course work 


th akin 


Yi 


Reep, Pose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 
M the Master's degree candidates in the Graduate School of Arts and 
TM * School of Education, and the School of Engineering and Ap- 
" M ies personnel who receive military transfers when they are 
v. eir o. à degree may, by special arrangements, be permitted to com- 
y Ad ceive elsew here, transfer these credits to the College of General Stud- 
"uL candid. degree from this University. This procedure does not apply to 
com ‘dates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred credit or 
Pleted the required courses. 
t te and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
ay, Bree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsat- 
esis 


l 


~ 


A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for the 
a E must be submitted in its final form to the appropriate dean no 
~~ © date specified in the calendar. Two complete copies of each 


nly 
or TO Programs in the School of Government and Business Administration. See 
t esis in 


“cation 


ì the School of Engineering and Applied Science, page 62 for Thesis in 
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; $ ; : Adnate 9 
thesis are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduale 


gree to obtain from the College of General Studies a printed copy of the Teg , 
tions governing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations 
rigidly enforced (see page 67). f 

Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property n 
University and are deposited in the University Library, where the dupli 
copies are bound and made available for circulation. Á— 

Dissertation.—4A. dissertation, submitted in partial satisfaction Of eae 
ments for the Doctor of Science degree, must be submitted in its final . t 
the Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science no later me 
date specified in the Calendar. It is the responsibility of the candidate di 
tain a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduct! 
the dissertation (see page 79). 


HONORS 


ust 
4 student ™ 
a stu i ap 


Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, r^ 
be a candidate for an undergraduate degree. Course work taken while diti 
plication for admission is being processed will be computed in determine Got 
bility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree candidate in the School C alit 
ernment and Business Administration programs must have à minimum 9g 
point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a part-time degree a" otk 
must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 semester hours hot! 
and must have maintained continuous registration for at least one a 
course during the period concerned. Eligibility for inclusion again wi Colu! 
termined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours of Worx. t have © 
bian College of Arts and Sciences degree programs, a student mus of wot 
ceived grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the last 15 semester hours ži 
and no grades of D or F. «with pr 

With Distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred h cd 
tinction,” at the discretion of the Dean's Council of the College an ns: In uU 
mittee on Scholarship if a student meets the following qualifica m T 
School of Government and Business Administration programs he 
a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences programs he must : 
grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the courses taken at this 

To be eligible for this honor a student must have complete 
sity at least one-half of the course work required for the degree. or of "i 

i| 


, 4 ~ any mem d 
Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded to amy - centrale 


nt's con 


graduating class for outstanding achievement in the stude ient must 
: e 


work on recommendation of the major department. The stuc 
the following requirements: approved UM ; 
1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors pire o 
faculty member representing the major department Or concentr: i" | 
than the beginning of the senior year. ;et at the " 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may c ui 
candidacy is approved ir 


a 


».hà 
at least one : 


3. The student must have completed at this institution ip 
courses required for the degree. 

4. The student must fulfill the specific requirement 
which he is registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College 9 
attainment of the grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the 


» or Sch: 
of the college - je 
f Arts 4 at U^ 

oe aken ^ 
cot 4 
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tution; or (b) the School of Government and Business Administration— 


Main a quality-point index of at least 3.00 on all course work taken at this 
tution : 


Nonrsry 


Student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
w an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
Ment, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is discovered 
‘the student has established an academic record at the University, he may 
e ject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 
j Pt by special action of the Dean’s Council) for subsequent registration 
Yunit of the University. 
by emic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
ip 9f F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
hii *an's Council, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
yy *t the end of which time he may petition for readmission. Upon ap- 
M the Dean's Council, the disciplinary grade of Failure —Academic 
Moyet. will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade will be 
ee In the computation of the quality-point index or academic — 
ly, nt 30 suspended shall be withdrawn from all other courses except those 
| all work has been completed, 


` UBRARY 
{ 

i tien registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the use of 
Ma, trsity Library. A permit form for library privileges is issued to each 
| Circul; borrower’s card may be obtained by presenting the permit form at 
The Nation Desk of the I ibrary. | | i 

IM Man period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 days. 
OM 2: cents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book which 
Nerve 5 Subject to recall by the I ibrary if needed for reserve or other use. 
t e ks must be used in the reserve reading room when the Library is 
he cept that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 
Xe fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a 
od is ok is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until his library 
Aj. Clear, 
“ile dents us 
Ay 'égulatio 


"im 


T 
i 9 Dismiss STUDENTS 


ing the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
ns, available on application to any of the Library's Service 


l is l 
i Unive: l'eserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
T Or quy» OF from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 


e University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


TO p 
0 CHANGE RULES 
"vergit, 


and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
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to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall # 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

4 : m : : ithou! | 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs wi 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 

; ed by ™ 
An Appendix (pages 180-82) contains regulations recently appro’ 
University’s Board of Trustees. 

| 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION | 


i " non : : -epp the s 
In general, the policy of the University 1s one of attempting to m it fof 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who woul ible 


other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy pos in theif 

enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community 

legitimate endeavors. i 
g e c a noted below 


No information concerning a student will be released except enrol 
1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently are 
dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degree, pom? 
if any, date, major field or area of concentration, and honors 177: son O 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, OF divis arent © 
rollment, and class; verification of signature; name and addres 
guardian. „tutions 
2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institut 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement t 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, ‘zati 
Additional information will be released only on written author the 8? 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena 1$ ge : na W 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the su 
be referred to the University’s legal counsel. "cess to 9 
Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to sentatives 
files and records, If expressly requested, properly identified repres? mation Jiste 
federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the info 
under No. 1 above. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION | 
S only s 

i ^ s "- tu: ‘ 

The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic = no 


the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft boat ice syst 
An undergraduate student desiring certification for the Selective a informal 
must go to the Registrar's Office and complete the Selective Ser of his 
Card which authorizes the University to notify his draft board if he wants 
enrollment. It is the student’s obligation to complete this car 

draft board to know that he is registered as a full-time student. 


"TITIESIA 
a aua ^ 


Student Services 


OR SOCIETIES 


ha Sigma Lambda.—A National honor society for part-time evening 
4 and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which is 
gnize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
be didates. Membership is limited to students who have been enrolled 
“Ur semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have com- 
^n semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average, or 
ini; The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington 
he in 1965. s ' 
k eta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of General 
Programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa, national 
" IP honorary society. The society recognizes "outstanding intellectual 
Y Well employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior and 
Rstudents who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
ie, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, and who have 
Toad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high char- 
nera] promise, and scholarly ideals may, to à number not exceeding 15 
lof a class, be elected to membership by the faculty members of the 
SEIN the District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other 
erar e University who meet the above requirements are also eligible for 
Nj for membership, provided that their program of studies includes 
* Work in the liberal arts. 


Nunc 


4 . M the off-campus programs may obtain educational counseling and 
Mee Program planning through the Office of Counseling and Informa- 
| Mh. * or from University representatives at the various off-campus centers. 
: litis, of Counseling and Information Services coordinates student person- 
Nj...’ Including academic counseling, vocational guidance as related to 
h Programs, and liaison with other University departments and serv- 
| Vailahi as serving as a resource center for information on tuition assist- 
| Any le to students in the College of General Studies programs. Appoint- 

4! throu made by calling the College of General Studies, telephone 676- 
X U ive igh the Education Director at locations where courses are sched- 
“Natio, sity counselors are also available at all locations during announced 


| Periods and at scheduled times each month. 
Mary 
N may be ; iE. 
Pose ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. Forms for 
Y Lo available at registration. The hours of the Bookstore will be 
y Em Schedule of Classes. 
"tle a is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 800 21st Street, 
ne 676-6870. 


BOOKSTORE 


j 
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VETERANS EDUCATION 
N.W., a 


The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, , 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans Or war orphans with 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also pre ; 
certifications of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administrati? , 
that monthly allowances will be paid. h 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or War orphans $ 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the 
erans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction to 
issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements, P 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans 
istration, and which includes other information of general interest. . I 

The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washingto™ ^| 


20421. | 


V 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 3 
The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House b 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumn! | 
full-time, part-time, temporary, OF permanent employment. d vari 

Counseling concerning trends in employment, areas of employme® P". 
test and examination announcements, preparation for job interview e av 
writing, and other procedures for successful job application are à pusin 
able. Specific career openings; an on-campus recruitment program " and pf 
industry, government, and school systems; volunteer opportunities: E of U 
time and temporary jobs for students while attending school are all P cS 
service. Referral and placement functions of the on-campus College ices 
Program are handled by the Student and Alumni Career erv! T. 
Teacher credential files initiated by persons seeking employment " 
tional fields are maintained in this Office. f servi 

An understanding and knowledgeable approach to avenues 9 ystems 
those people who do not find career satisfaction in the structuri a 
business, government, and education is also provided in the Studen 
Career Services Office. 


Continuing Education for Women p 


MANY WOMEN wish to resume or continue their education on 1 i tion & 
They feel the need to return to the classroom to update thee effec 
pare for new careers, qualify for job promotion, participate r 
community affairs, or enrich their own lives through à sense 9. te is 
The Continuing Education for Women program, which orig ^s been s 
designed to meet these needs. More than 3.500 women 
with their goals during à nine-year period. 
Continuing Education for Women offers (1) 


€ 


: ,w Ho 
Developing New agus 
9) 0 


Women, and Career Development jor Employed Women, 3) select? pde! 
courses at hours and locations convenient for women; (27 ^. and no 
ntering degre’ 


courses; (4) academic counseling for women © 
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ms; and (5) a Legal Assistant Training Program. It also cooperates 
Usiness and government agencies in designing programs to meet needs 


Ployed women. 


LOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 


ping New Horizons for Women is offered each semester to help women 
ÙP their potential through understanding themselves as individuals and as 
"i to gain confidence in theit abilities; to become acquainted with educa- 
oe and community service opportunities. There are no pre- 
ul E this course. Participants range in age from 18 to 70 and in edu- 
ackground from those with no previous college education to those 
Eve earned graduate degrees Approximately one-half have earned Bache- 
“grees, 
p, S week noncredit course includes lectures, group discussions, guest 
“Is, psychological testing, and individual counseling. Participants attend 
Nee a week for 2% hours. This course has been held on campus as well 
k lexandria, Arlington, and Reston, Va.; Bethesda, Rockville, Annapolis, 
P" and Baltimore, Md. During the final 3 sessions of the class guest 
Tsessions are held at the University campus. An evening class is also 


lled e ; 
d each semester, open to men and women 


in. 
R DEVELOPMI NT FOR EMPLOYED WOMEN 


n 

k v velopment for Employed Women (a 
Am a Women program) 1s a noncredit course designed to assist women 
yn’ in their present career and to help them to explore entirely different 
| evening on the Uni- 


part of the Developing New 


^ Career opportunities The course 1s held in the 
4Mpus and at the Social Security Administration Center in Baltimore, 
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DAY-TIME OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES 

; + nation 
To enable women to continue their formal education Continuing Educa 
Women offers credit courses off campus at hours and locations convenie 


MIU 
women. Classroom space has been provided by churches and commun il 
ters in Alexandria, Arlington, Annandale, Falls Church, McLean, and Pis 


field, Va.; Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Kensington, and Rockville, Md.; as w 
the District of Columbia. Qui 
Except for Education courses, which meet for 3 hours a week, each € 
meets once a week for 242 hours during the morning or early afternoon v 
though many women take these courses to meet requirements for degre” Wi 

grams, students may also be accepted in a nondegree status. Many women 


f ; for 
complete credit courses as nondegree students are encouraged to apply iy gr 
Jae ed 009 
gree candidacy at George Washington University. Other women need "T 
cific courses to qualify for positions in business or government; S fil 


already have degrees wish to qualify for professional certification in suc „redit 
as teaching or guidance. Many students in this program have hac 
transferred to other colleges and universities throughout the country: 

Increasingly, government and industry have been granting leave y 
ployed women to enroll in daytime credit courses, particularly whe 
courses are job-related. 


K 


Terres tee 
p n re M i A 
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Ny 
MREDIT COURSES 


ded noncredit courses are offered through Continuing Education for 
Jpn, taught by academically qualified instructors. Courses offered during 
E included Foundations of I ditorial Work; Introduc tion to Library 
ne Writing and Illustrating Children’s Books; Creative Thinking and 
k em-Solving; Oral History Workshop; A Business of Your Own; How to 
d Mathematics Refresher; Employee Training and Supervision; Sex Dis- 
hui suon and the Law; Painting and Sculpture of Spain; and The Feminine 
Fue in Literature. 

Ji 


Rit aa 
| AL ASSISTANT TRAINING PROGRAM 


ine the fall of 1972, Continuing Education for Women, in cooperation with 
en Washington University National Law Center, initiated the Legal 
Aant Training Program. This one-year graduate-level academic Program 
how’ men and women to assist lawyers in research, w riting, and other out- 
\ functions. For admission to the Program, an applicant must have a 
hie degree or the equivalent in education or experience, and must suce 
hy "d Complete required tests. For a special brochure giving details of this 
; telephone 676-7036. 


AD ^ 
EMic COUNSELING 


msc sional staff of Continuing Education for Women counsels women 

Li In enrolling in off-campus degree and nondegree programs. Referrals 
made to colleges, schools, and departments of the University on cam- 

; Pending upon the goals of the individual student. Counselors are avail- 
ates and locations indicated for registration. Appointments can also 

Ev" individual or group counseling at the Office of Continuing Educa- 
omen, 2130 H Street, N.W. 


) 
R 
| ^M DEVELOPMENT 


ea vA E 
K en Of experience in creating and conducting successful programs to 
ie ds Of women has made the Staff of Continuing Education for Women 
"inei! Qualified to design special programs for women in business or gov- 


| vep inuing Education for Women program was originated for women. 
' Men are welcome to enroll in credit and noncredit courses. For fur- 


Ihe, mation telephone 676-7036 or write to Continuing Education for | 
PM George Washington University, 2130 H Street, N.W., Washington, | 


5 ia 
; Descriptive brochures are available. 


be 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Undergraduate Degrees 


— - - — — — 
c juris 
chelor ° 


THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academi 
tion over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Ba tic! 
General Studies with areas of concentration in history, mathematics, | ac" 
science, and psychology; Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health; ent 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science; and Bachelor O usines 
in Oceanography. The Faculty of the School of Government and BUX a. 
Administration has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Bachelor ^. 
ence in Administration with areas of concentration in accounting and 
administration. These off-campus programs are administered by th 
General Studies. 


ess 


ADMISSION 


and 
: se ; a Fe NT 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," pag 


"Undergraduate Degree Candidacy,” pages 18-21. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


ab 
^ i 1 . d wit 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorize | 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 33. 

Removing an Incomplete.—The grade of I must be removed n 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semes is 
ately following the semester or summer session in which the grade $ aticall} 

a 


i “ ” . ye £^ ind ; auto 
signed. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is 4 stance 


o later 1 
ar im 
ter +. as 


changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating ci ihe appt 
instructor and a student may jointly petition the appropriate dean, pe f ” 
priate committee, for additional time in which to complete the rad 


course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same pri taking a 
of / cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, Or 
equivalent elsewhere. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
STUDIES DEGREE 


al Studies 
al s egre 


The last 18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in Gener this 
program must be completed in residence as a candidate for 
46 


| 
| 
RESIDENCE da 
| 


Teeevee tee 
: y^ ^ 
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Mri . i " ; 

ton of the academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy (see page 
4 May be accepted in partial satisfaction of the residence requirement, if the 
Wes are approved as part of the student’s degree program. 


"UmEMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


"iDENCE 


hi 
«e; 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concen- 
E must be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree sought, 
Ner Special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take work else- 
N This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
à I as to students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours taken 
M to be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. 
y ulations governing military students who are transferred when they are 
4 6 Semester hours of their degrees, see page 37. -A ` 
4, “"Sfer students to the School of Government and Business Administration 
t E 90 semester hours of approved transfer credits from another college 
b *rsity and who need only the 30-semester-hour minimum to complete 


More requirements must plan their program of study with a faculty adviser 
l ae Bistering for the first course d c TA 
Wn 9 case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
Mud nok. taken as a nonmatriculated student at this University be allowed 
à, , Meeting degree requirements without prior admission as a degree candi- 
l^ Bachelor of Science in Administration program. -— 

ly 'ers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
Is Ntisfactori]y at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 

centration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


J 

% 

(10 Adviser: Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 
j Phone 676-7016. 

be the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian Col- 
ton Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies 
My, ed Students who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
im k' degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Dean upon 
Vi. lon of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General 
After Forms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies. 


r a . "c * . 
hel Completing the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in 
hw ,.udies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus degree pro- 


d, z the University, or they may wish to transfer to another institu- 
Mirm. ever, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curriculum 
a ents permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 


" 


u E May not be accepted in transfer, Therefore, while registered for this 
uM Students should meet the requirements of the college, school, or uni- 
its ad Which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of the col- 
Mer», Schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and in the 
uate and Graduate Catalogue of the University. 


————————À———— É———————oií'Á—Ó —— —— — 
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á Am d m 
Scholarship.—The system of grading is described on pages 32-33. QU 
ulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 


CURRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the i 
lowing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a Bachelor $ 
gree are advised to plan their Associate’s program so that they will satisfy 
prerequisites to the degree of their choice. 


Sene 
Communications » í 
200 e ME gen o p rne eti ied X iei is eed et m — mmm 
Sp&D 1 or 111 or 121 
Humanities | 
Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; - 9 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59-60... | 
Natural and Mathematical Sciences | 


Nine semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4, 11-12; on 
3-4; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 51, 52; Ocea 101-2; Phys "T | 
2, 9-10; Stat 51, 10MM 2.ccecncceccocsascececsoresecosécoscesecensssocenssceocdstecshivende RR 


Social Studies 


d 
Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from one of eet ; 
partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Ww Soo y | 
Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; P Sc 4 or 5, 6; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 717 | 
E paaa a eps RR RR 


Elective (Mgt 118 and 119 recommended) ................. nnnm 


RT 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Roo? 
e: Building P 
Faculty Adviser: Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies; Buil 


14, Telephone 676-7016. 


dult pati 
The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the à ason 


student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. | ted among S i 
course work required in the first and second years is distribute $ ical 9^. || 
munications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural and rth-yeàf yoo \ 
ences, and the Social Studies. In choosing the third- and fou ho 

work required in departments related to their concentration, "a 
Obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. advised 19 plan (iy 

Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are à virements ag 
Bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite req prob gde Ñ 


: „nter graduale P. icl 
school or college of their choice. Students planning to RA vised 1 in i 
Which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language zA. l 
two years of one foreign language in their Bachelor's prog" | 


Teeeee tee 
2,9 9.0 9. A 
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luu, To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a 
x must attain grades of A or B in at least half of the minimum number 
“ster hours of 100-level (or above) course work required in the selected 
M concentration. 
System of grading is described on pages 32-33. For regulations con- 
8 probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 34—35. 


Y AND SECOND YEARS 


ications Semester 
Hours 
^ ide aei O CECTORCOANI, L. a e P 6 


Il; Sp&D 111 or 121 


6 
"initis 
ht 
i, Mester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72: Engl 
Re) 55-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 
‘Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59-60; Slav 91-92 Moers jc 


al 
, "nd Mathematical Sciences 


tto i 
i “ight Semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4, 11-12; 
Mien, Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101-2; Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10... 6 8 


l 5. ester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 
Stat 51, 53, 101-2....... 


ISP APTWMCTS V ae DBRCEPENIIHE IP s 6 
‘Studies 
Mlye 
O j| ester hours selected from two of the following combinations: 
Spe 772: Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40: Hist 71- 
TN and 6; P Sc 5 and 6; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; Psyc 1 and 
Ba... MPa eei Ph RE Pe Ga ID 12 
tive 
(d : 
*Pending on science option )................. UTR SRUSE TROP [€ LO 


% AN 60 
n 7D FOURTH YEARS 

| ratio, 

“ogy ns are Offered in History, Mathematics, Political Science, and 
tna 

atio A : E 

ste): Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the fac- 
Mey, 


| "Vel 
Co : 
EM C ürses In the de 


Our partment of the selected area of concentration... 241 
Ses i i 

1 es in two or more related departments Á 187 

* 

ML. eresesasstnsditstene E ncm 18 

uii lise. aciei BE 120 

|^" 

i Plan , 

Qu © continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-year language 
ect 

V p. IDE pec 
E Pirchojpa) ology as an area of concentration are required to take 18 semester hours 


Courses and 


24 semester hours of 100-level courses in two or more related 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


| 
I 
" | Academic Advising: Information and Advising Center, Government 105, Telep™ 
| | 676-7027 
| 
! 


"NU r $:4 > , " ide " 
The Bachelor of Science in Administration curriculum aims to provid 


| : 1 ‘ sation 
| adult part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad educat " 
| preparation for careers in accounting or business administration. St ; 
| a of con 


should obtain both general educational counseling and specific areé 


the Accounting and Business Administration concentration. 
required for the third and fourth years is chosen from either the ing 
| or Business Administration area of concentration curriculum. In cho 
third- and fourth-year course work required in departments related iate 
| concentration, students should obtain counseling through the approp i 
| partmental faculty adviser. Except for Acct 115, 121, and 191, no stu um 
receive credit for courses in Accounting and Business Administration 7 al 
above the 100-level unless third-year (junior) standing has 
Also, an exception is made for those 100-level courses (B Ad ! 
| Mgt 118) specifically approved by the School of Government an ; 
Administration which are taken in the program of study leading to r yeñ 
| of Associate in Arts in General Studies. The course work for all fou 
i 
| 


described on the following pages. 


: . : nistration € 
Students are reminded that Accounting and Business Admin of Ba 
gre 


taken at accredited 2-year colleges may be applied toward the de o below 

| > nl . è pint: o 

| lor of Science in Administration provided they are comparable e 
level courses required in the first and second years of the cu to pla? ue h 


Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are advise 


: : ments 
Bachelor's programs so that they will meet the entrance requiret ^ 
school or college of their choice. 


SCHOLARSHIP , 


. : etail 4 
| The system of grading and computing scholarship is described 1P, p 
pages 32-33. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, 3 
sion, see pages 34-35. stu eat ^ 
| To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, d index ^ 
maintain a general quality-point index of 2.00 and a quality-po! 


| least 2.50 in his area of concentration. | 
ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM | 
| | | | 
FIRST YEAR AR 
| yo N 
|| Accounting j| ^ 
en eee nen SUO CES DPOTITUTP RTI by 
aM Acet.19Q* xor 14S EN EEEE EE RE 1 


* Students selecting Accounting as an area of concentration should elec 
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ish Composition Semester 


y Hours 
X1 or Ix, 2 


"te 


he tight semester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from 
a lowing: B Sc 3-4; Geog 51 and 52: Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Phys 
b] 


^: Or 3 and 4, or 9-10 ...... D AA gta Uwe AU 
il Studies 
liv : : 
à Aw be selected in consultation with the adviser from courses other 
Ose in Accounting, Business Administration, and Economics) ....... . 4-9 
Q 30 
ND YEAR 
4 Administration 
Ads) ^ 
iter, E . 
“ture, Language, Music, and Philosophy* 
; 
Se : f : 
Vin Mester hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the fol- 
^j Art 31; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Lan- 
(1 full year of a foreign language); Mus 3; Phil 50 ...............- 6 4 
maties 
lat 
"31 and 32, or 51 and 52 á I T. 6 
Studies 
x 8 h ; 
M ee . — . " tenent ———— 
ing EP hours selected in consultation with the adviser from the fol- 
PU; Hist 71-72; P Sc 4 or $,6: 806 1.1. c LA. 6 
tics 
t 
EE o EE slc WE pe 3 
30 
NG CONC ENTRATION CURRICULUM 
YEAR 
"t 101. , 
Acct 15: Cost and Budgetary Control .... 3 
ACet 161: Intermediate Accounting 3 
Met 19) Federal Income Taxation 3 
! Aq 105. Advanced Accounting à 3 | 
Ad 131: Fundamentals of Management 3 | 
E EU cusinen Finance irc tactum a ithe 3 
t tele 
ting 
pira ya! Accounting as an area of concentration may postpone this 6-hour requirement 
hid 3) ^ f they wish to elect Acct 121 and 191 in the second year 
"loq." are recommended for those students who plan to take graduate work in quan- 


ai i 
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B Ad 141: 
B Ad 161: 
Mgt 119: 
Elective: 


FOURTH YEAR 


Acct 132: 
Acct 171: 
Acct 181: 
B Ad 101: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 198: 
Econ 121: 

Stat: 


Stat 111: 
Stat 155: 
Stat 187: 
Elective: 


Elective: 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CONCENTRATION CURRICULUM 


THIRD YEAR 


Acct 193: 
B Ad 102: 
B Ad 105: 
B Ad 131: 
B Ad 141: 
Mgt 118: 


Elective: 


Elective: 


FOURTH YEAR 


B Ad 101: 
B Ad 161: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 198: 
Econ 121: 
Psyc 144: 


Basic Marketing Management — -—— 
Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments ..- 
Computer Programming for Information Systems .......-« 
(Three semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business Ad- 1 
ministration, or Economics) i : eeeee ennt 


Accounting Theory 

Auditing ........... 

Accounting Systems 

The Business Environment 
Manufacturing Production : 
Business Policy and Administration 
Money and Banking Wr 
Three semester hours selected in consultation with the j 
viser from the following ............ ' 
Business and Economic Statistics I i 
Introduction to Probability ? 
Theory of Sampling : „n the ade n 
(Three semester hours selected in consultation with o d- 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business 7 
ministration, or Economics) . NONSE h c ad- 
(Three semester hours selected in consultation with the — 


viser from 100-level courses) 


Total semester hours 


Business Budgeting 

Fundamentals of Management 

Personnel Management 

Business Finance 

Basic Marketing Management : 
Introduction to Information Processing ..... 
(Six semester hours selected in consultatio 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, 
ministration, or Economics) ...........« mmm M ad- 
(Six semester hours selected in consultation WI — un 


viser from 100-level courses) ....... mmm 


j 
The Business Environment H 
Commercial Law: Contracts, S: iles, . T 


Manufacturing Production 

Business Policy and Administration 
Money and Banking ...... x 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology -- sisihe A | 


TPP ee FHe 
r m e e a = "^ 
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Semester 
Hours 
Elective: (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser from 100-level courses in Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration, or Economics) dos IS a à 6 
Elective: (Six semester hours selected in consultation with the ad- 
viser from 100-level courses) ehe hh vehe 6 
Total semester hours ... TTE NE "- wans y ERO 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


n 

4 ^X isers: First two years—Edson G Hammer, College of General Studies; 
! Vivi Room 15A, l'elephone 676-7016 Third and fourth years—Jack W. 
a 7t Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, Ross Hall, 

1-6117. 

ier of Science in Environmental Health curriculum is designed to 
Ip. . "nts with the requisite training to function effectively as Environ- 
i pu Officers in domestic and foreign areas. Candidates are prepared 
lation in community or regional program planning, community edu- 
tatio Personnel training, and supervision in official or voluntary health 
h. ns, 

7) ce Tequirements are stated on pages 18-21; residence requirements on 


termination of acceptability of a student to the program leading to the 
ady; Pelor of Science in Environmental Health will be made by the 
C. appointed by the Department of Epidemiology and Environ- | 
d th and Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, The decision to 
op odent must be unanimous. The degree is granted by Columbian 
Ts and Sciences and is administered by the College of General 


lars, ; 
m To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a 
aa attain grades of B or better in 13 semester hours of 100-level 


Yste taken in the major area of concentration. 
Dro? 9f grading is described on pages 32-33. For regulations con- 
ation, Suspension, and readmission, see pages 34-35. 


se 
3 Mester hours 


y selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; 
t). Phil Py 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one 


12 


! 
| 
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Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


B Sc 11-12, Chem 11=12....si..sccecesssvssscssscossosocsviocoescoosceosococsooodoóčosbsons e E EE 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 3 31, 
$1, $25: Stat 51, 101-2. tniii t R 


Social Studies 


Six semester hours selected from one of the following combinations: Ant 
1-2; Econ 1-2; Psyc 1 and 8; Psyc 1 and 22; or Soc 1 and 2... 


*Elective (Epid 1, 2, and 3 recommended)................. eene n 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


. , à : i : ad- 
Concentration Requirements (to be selected, in consultation with pec y 
viser, from the following Epidemiology and Environmental Health courses”: 


Environmental Sanitation—Epid 101, 102, 103, 104 
Public Health Epidemiology—Epid 121, 122, 123, 131 
Public Health Entomology—Epid 141, 142, 143, 144 
Public Health Microbiology—Epid 151, 152, 153, 154 
Occupational Health—Epid 171, 172 

Public Health Administration—Epid 191, 192 


Elective 
: on with 
100-level courses in two or more related departments in consultatio", ry 
the faculty adviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, pe 
istry, Geology, Psychology, and Sociology...» nnnm 4 


"TOt cereo erro eoop octo rto to tto too sententie vip pe a 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Faculty Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Gun Jephon 
Science; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, 1€ 


cam 

The course work in this four-year curriculum 1s offered on - : are # 

The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography Naval oc. 

at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the other Joc? 

raphic Office, the U.S. Army Topographic € ommand, an at 
not too distant from the campus. 

Entrance requirements are stated on pages 18-21; 


stated on page 47. | 


„quif 
residence requ 


"m. 
ADVANCED STANDING p cred! 4 
nate that ! 
For advanced standing information, see pages 19-21. Nos 


be given for correspondence courses. 


* Electives selected with the approval of the adviser 


Teese tee 
mts -~ 
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LARSHIP 


Mem of grading is described on pages 32-33. For regulations regarding 
» lion, suspension, and readmission, see pages 34-35. 

P main in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 
"in grades of B or better in half of the courses taken in one of the two 
of Concentration: (1) Cartography—Cart 103, 104, 111, 112, Geod 110, 
"105; (2) Geodesy—Geod 110, 155, 156, 160, 161, Geop 105. 


— 


j 
4 Semester 
) Required—First Year Hours 
Cart 1-2: Introduction to Carinata un oisi etis meee Minas 6 
Engl 1: English Composition: Language as Communication............ 3 
l Engl 2: English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences.. 3 
] Math 30: Precalculus ............. NUUS. Se E VN pt HH Sattel 3 
Mh 31: Calculus of One Variable... 3 
Phys 1: General Physica. eqno ddpURM tM LE 4 
EN says 2: Introduction to Modern Physics doi 4 
he, 7 dies: To be selected from the following.. 6 
AS Introduction to American Civilization 
Beo l-2: Introductory Anthropology 
n 1-2: Principles of Economics 


Introduction to Geography 
lig 32 52: Introduction to Economic Geography 
-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 
l Soc 1: Introductory Sociology 
Soc 2: American Social Problems 


32 
| Required—Second Year 
Men 107: Physiography ................ danse Pac vitae” wem 3 
| Ptol s 22: Geseral Chemigtew rioris inl er Ren A hi 
| EM 2132: Introduction to English Literature, or 
PERS Introduction to American Literature................ nr 6 
E p: Pe Surveying | V 3 
En 1 13: Geodetic Sarveying XL 2L LAE AG. AXE 3 
Math 3: Introductory Geology ...........— , 3 
ath 32: Calculus of Several Variables 3 
33; Calculus of Vector Functions................ eren 3 
32 
Required —Third Year 
Geog px -— 
Geog + Elementary Photogrammetry ..........s:sss.ssesssvssssssswsveseeceseeeeeees 3 
| Geog E Intermediate Photogrammetry ..... 3 
Geop 109. Map Projections .... 3 
e 101. 5; Elementary Geophysics ... 3 
Course. Elementary Oosenogregiw 1... oreste DE — 6 
3p 35: Six semester hours to be selected from the following.......... 6 


Nn Survey of Western Art 


Introduction to the Arts in America 
Introduction to Musical Understanding 
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Mus 4: Survey of Music Literature 
Phil 50: Introduction to Philosophy 
Rel9: The Old Testament 
Rel 10: The New Testament 
Rel 21: Introduction to Religious Thought 
Rel 59-60: History of Religions 6 
Elective: (Selected in consultation with the adviser)..." 7 
3 


Areas of Concentration 


: i . i $ 
Two areas of concentration are open to students in this program; student 
select one at the beginning of the fourth year. 


Required—Fourth Year 


CARTOGRAPHY CONCENTRATION í 
Cart 103-4: Photo Interpretation 1 
Cart 111: Cartographic Techniques ! 

Cart 112: Advanced Cartography ................ nme od 
Elective: (Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and zd 14 
ography selected in consultation with the adviser) see" A 

l 

"Total... a a 
GEODESY CONCENTRATION i 
Geod 155: Elementary Geodesy i 
Geod 156: Geodetic Astronomy  ............ nennen ; 


Geod 160: Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares... iE 
Geod 161: Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry... gean " 
Elective: (Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, anA ~~ 

ography selected in consultation with the adviser) == -— 


"Totti Ret ea oo ee OS ES eT nr receta 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 

tog? 
Faculty Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and D 
Science; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Tele d off can 
The course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on ane aa 
The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography d Oct. 
at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the 
raphic Office, the U.S. Army Topographic Command, an 
not too distant from the campus. i - require 

Entrance requirements are stated on pages 18-21; residence | 
stated on page 47. 


d at ot 


ADVANCED STANDING , credi! , 
; Miete cd 1 tote that ” 

For advanced standing information, see pages 19-21. Nott | 
be given for correspondence courses. | 


"?revosteos. 
-ee .- "d 
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MOLARSHIP 


* System of grading is described on pages 32-33. For regulations concern- 
Probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 34-35, 

. Temain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 
I 8tades of B or better in at least 9 semester hours of course work in the 
p ing: Geop 105; Ocea 101-2; and 9 semester hours selected from Ocea 
PM, 112, 113, 114, 115, 


1 
cor. 


Semester 

Required—First Year Hours 

Cart 12: Introduction to Cartography................ cs 6 
Engl 1: English Composition: Language as Communication.............. 3 
Engl 2: English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences.. 3 
ath 30: Precalculus . 3 
3 

4 

4 

6 


Anth 1-2: Introductory Anthropology 
4: Principles of Economics 

Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 
Hise $2: Introduction to Economic Geography 

-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 

9r5, 6: Introduction to Political Science 

Soc 1: Introductory Sociology 
*: American Social Problems 


32 
Required—Second Year 
d mr : - : — 
bag 11-12 Introduction to Biology for Science Majors................... 8 
Rai 21-32: Introduction to English Literature, or 
Geol 1/772 Introduction to American Literature... 6 
Georg OF 3 Introdactory Geology eniros RAINER 3 
Ma or 4 Introductory Geology .......... p. 3 
Matn 32: Calculus of Several Variables * 3 
419 33: Calculus of Vector Functions........... 3 
1-2 Elementary Oceanopregay eee, ee Re ten MS i 6 
32 
Cy Required—Third and Fourth Years 
Cart 107: Milieu aeui DG c EL 3 
dem ET limatology ..... OR aE AE UI ur SA OR 3 
Geop Tos tcu Chemistry. E edet EE: 8 
op pho. Elementary Geophysics EDR Shee Bet E 3 
Ocea E To be selected from the cn) a ral bee o ed 15 
Oea 119: Navigation 
Ocea 111 Physical Oceanography 


Ocea 112. Ocean Waves and Tides 
tea 13: Biological Oceanography 
** Marine Geophysics 
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Ocea 114: Chemical Oceanography 
Ocea 115: Geological Oceanography 
Other Courses: (Courses in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, Geo- 
physics, Oceanography, and Physics, selected in consu ta- j 


tion with the adviser) ................. 6 
Elective: To be selected from the following. 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Mus 3: Introduction to Musical Understanding 
Mus 4: Survey of Music Literature 
Phil 50: Introduction to Philosophy 
Rel 9: The Old Testament 
Rel 10: The New Testament 
Rel 21: Introduction to Religious Thought 
Rel 59-60: History of Religions A 
1? 


"Total. nun Aa BA L does PE MEE o 


SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


SERVICEMEN'S OPPORTUNITY COLLEGE (SOC) 


George Washington University has been designated à Servicemen $ a 
men to pur 


ity College (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for service veni 
cational program goals through courses offered on base, in the y 
weekends, and at other nontraditional time frames. In support of 1 a 
George Washington University, while still maintaining its norme | 
standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the educational “a she 
individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions have ' al desig 
whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, individua ors 
as SOC students who desire to obtain an Associate's Or 8 piod 
from George Washington University’s Columbian College of AST e agi? 
will be assured of a degree completion program through use ott 

that follows: 


a 


AGREEMENT 


George Washington University, a Servicemen’s Opportunity 
the following: Bac 

I. Upon admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies cquire 
General Studies degree candidacy, the student may take the -ourses A 
work either on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, © sought 
taken while a degree candidate may be applied tow ard th , a 
requirement or an approved elective. Although the grade O irement- 
able for transfer, it may be used to satisfy à curriculum requ 


ru 
* cemester 
not, however, be counted toward the total number of seme “ill a 
Courses W! d (0 ^2 
Ü 


for the degree, and it should not be repeated. anster! 
E is trans in 


George Washington University unless the serviceman 
cation not served by this University. In the case ol wi 
eration of the student's future assignment, arrangements 
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“Student and the counselor assigned to him by the College of General Stud- 
A ensure that the courses he takes elsewhere satisfy his George Washington 
Wersity program, 

Academic credit may be obtained by any one or a combination of the 
MUT 

^ Registration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at this 
» "sity, 

ls Advanced standing for academic studies taken at other accredited insti- 
, 5 Where such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by examina- 
UA maximum of 42 semester hours allowed for the Associate's degree; a 
yam Of 90 semester hours allowed for the Bachelor's degree.) 

» 1 the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing, a 
‘em Of 30 hours may be obtained toward the Associate in Arts in General 
hi, degree by any one or combination of the methods below. Within the 

ay of 90 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing, a maximum of 
ma ay be obtained toward the Bachelor of General Studies degree by 


ote any combination of the following methods. 

Dp c. pe neve Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations. 
IT Examinations are offered in 29 subject areas. These tests meas- 
M *ment in the equivalent of specific college-level courses. (Credit 
* earned by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent 
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R i seter how 
course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate's degree, 30 semester P 


maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree, 60 semester hours. „p Gf 
2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examination.— C LE! ab 

d "atio 
eral Examinations are designed for students whose post-secondary educat! ; 


been unorthodox. Therefore, a student who was regularly enrolled in à jl 
secondary program of education within three years of graduation is norm 
ineligible for credit through CLEP General Examinations. The General a 
nations are offered in five areas: Mathematics; Social Sciences; Hum. 
Natural Sciences; and English Composition. Duplicate credit is not perg 
(Credit—advanced standing—is not given for the General Test !" 


Composition.) Maximum credit allowed, 24 semester hours. 


tions.—A. student may request any department of Columbian College to 
him a special examination covering the subject matter of 
(If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the de 
choose to employ it.) If a student performs satisfactorily, he ma coc 


credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at = ; be of # 
of the department. Special departmental examinations will norma * ation P 
least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course p m. 


charged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum cre ache” 
for Associate’s degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for ^ 
degree, 60 semester hours. - 42 hours i" 
4. Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 h is © 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on = ith L4 
service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordant 5 
“Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Arme inal! 
issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience iit 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowe | 


experience as such. mày 

x 2 à „cter hours 

5. Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester pem cole 
. ance cou 

earned through the successful completion of correspondence CO sgio ally 


level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or à 
credited college or university. : 
III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in Bac f 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the ester P 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of Bachelor $ g 
for the Associate's degree and a minimum of 30 hours for 1 v may w 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, y se ester P 
pleted at any point in the student's program of study. At least :versilY- s 
in the selected area of concentration must be taken at this Unt ate 9 min. 
IV. The College of General Studies will handle and agen? the d, 
tive matters and be the point of contact with the college m ue will ? | 
The provisions as stated in the College of General Studies O° qui 
in all cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. z General $ | 


V. Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the College " | 
catalogue on a year-to-year basis. 1 the probati? ols 
VI. Students accepted under this program are subject to aintain s 
suspension regulations of the University, and are require s 
tic standards. „sentatives | 

VIL In addition to trained counselors, University — 
signed to each installation to assist in the counseling — | 


"*reweosikes. 
eee e T 


E. Graduate Degrees 


MASTER OF ARTS 


M oronr: OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medical Care is 
degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
N the direction of the Department of Religion. Although certain courses 
$ Program are offered only through the College of General Studies' off- 
"x centers, candidates for this degree must register as a campus degree 
he In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Program of study is interdisciplinary and combines both professional 
*mic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide training in 
“mic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose professional 
we ness might be increased through the combination of clinical experience 
mic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those medical stu- 
E have a sense of the significance of theological insights for the care 
hole man and who desire to combine their medical education with 
P ative study; and (3) to provide a program of research and study in 
"th % religion and medical care for those whose theological training (e.g., 
S sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward a vocation 


3 8 Support for the program comes from (1) Clinical Training pro- 
Wa the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
his T Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of Health Care 

ky ration, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and departments of the 
| *dicine and Health Sciences. 

ly gram of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
X win. and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved course 
DN Without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comprehensive 


n. 
Inf, : : ux r f £ 
fop mation concerning admission requirements and the specific require- 
i an * degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the 
of the Department of Religion. 


t 


X 

tot Education has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Master 
ho wi ducation, This off-campus degree program is designed for educa- 

NN : to increase their knowledge of professional and academic infor- 

Y Maste, Prepare for special types of educational service. 

^ a 9f Arts in Education degree programs offered at off-campus 

R uation: 1; the following fields: elementary administration; ele- 
tation: ton; higher education; human resource development; econdary 
à Ostig. ondary education; special education—crisis/ resource teach- 

Miio Prescriptive teaching, early childhood special education; and 


and human relations. 
SioN 


“ty 
his 
Ntlo formation see 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


“Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 18, and 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The program of study consists of a minimum of 33 or 36 semester hours © 


: a i : "e 0 
course work, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis (equivalent 
semester hours) is optional. 


RESIDENCE 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredit 
institutions; however, a minimum of 30 semester hours must be complete, 
this University, with no less than 21 semester hours completed after adm 
to Master's degree candidacy. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for gradu 
a grade of C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. Educi 
receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School o 
before enrollment for further work. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


E Td 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorize 


drawal) may be assigned are described on page 33. 3 
Removing an Incomplete. —Although the grade of 7 may remain 0% a 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set jn 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the fina move! 
tion or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of J cannot where ^. 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent else except 
“Incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year ig not d 

written permission of the Dean's Council. An "Incomplete" whic 
moved within one calendar year is automatically changed to an ^: 
THE THESIS oo. TP 
r Educ 299-5 s at 
g by the st of BO 


Students who elect a thesis must register on campus fo 
choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writin 


viser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of = culations * 
cation standards for the thesis and printed copies of an in 
a 


garding the form and reproduction of the thesis are aval 2 
the Dean. -ng the perio y 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member © an addi g 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinishe t The s 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payne) durin’ ig 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (See Pags ditional je pl 
| 


period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond Y? ag 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of t 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION ial spree 
insti? | 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must P exam 


hour examination on his area of specialization. C 


"andidates or | 


LA AZAZZRZIJ 
"---— om - 


| 


| 

^ 

` be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written 
 ^-—- in the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty days 
|^ o the date of the examination. 
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MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 


oraduate School of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over the 
Mis - Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special 
h hese degree programs provide a course of study appropriate to those 
la Who wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offered both 
lat campus. The programs off campus can only be offered for a group 


It. €nts with mutual educational goals. The programs allow a maximum 
à 


Nbility: however, they must be developed around identified objectives and 
a structured sequence of study toward these goals. University 
conten, s will work with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
late o2 curriculum must be approved prior to admission to the 
bd. chool. A student interested in interdisciplinary work leading to one 
„Brees Who is not in a group program must register on campus. 

, formation on Special Studies programs currently available in off- 
programs, see “Special Degree Programs," pages 81-82. 

detailed information on the regulations for the off-campus degrees, see 


t 

"s 

Wd 

Ñ 

Mu 

M 

Ha 

rin for Off-campus Students, available at the Office of the Dean of 
Wate School of Arts and Sciences 


tov 
t 


detaj 
| "alleg ; s A : ' » 
tn ed Information, see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 18, and 


Provide 


\ *ntative 
k ive 


$ 


he 


TR 
. "MENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Progr. 

T i s ` : 
EN om of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work including 
ti A Courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natural sciences, 
| fro ence, Psychology, sociology, statistics), with not more than one- 


ced vd single department. There are no thesis or tool requirements. 


ee Pro Mergraduate courses (those numbered 101—200) may be included 
hem Of study upon the approval of the Graduate School and with 

i Pro that students complete additional work for graduate credit. 

lof p" of study must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate 
x "ls and Sciences and the departmental advisers. 

E 
4 Mce 
y him 
"à, lim of 30 


e ca Semester hours must be completed after admission to Mas- 
Candidacy, 


ate 
| Stu -* : 
M ~~ are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
LN 9-00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individual 


a r > . . 
Y require a higher average. 
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:« his pie 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course In -— 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmental'y app 


written statement justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate 

and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent u i 
the Dean’s approval. A course in the program of studies for which an " 
received cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though 
other course is taken as a substitute. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL h 
Å ) sed Wilt 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) and W ( Authorized | 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 33. fort the 

Removing an Incomplete An "Incomplete" must be made up rr ont 
lapse of one calendar year. An “Incomplete” which is not removed WI | 


ade O 
ord. The grade i, 
by taking its eq 


calendar year remains as a grade of / on the student’s rec 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or 
lent elsewhere. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION i 


Master's degree candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Exam of 
administered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences on camp | 
specified dates (see Calendar). 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the 
the Dean, repeat the Examination at the next scheduled date. 


ond time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is 


Examination | 
department 

If he fails a 

permitted. l 


Sever tee 
r e e T "^ 
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MDRAWAL 


iate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School of Arts 
a iences should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete 
LaWall without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 
Nes ; 


We oF ABSENCE 


“Student is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
est leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
d When the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 
7 lo notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a 
ie Bistration period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, 
Idacy will be terminated. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


: Schoo} of 


tin Government and Business Administration has academic juris- 
n Over the 


ram he degree of Master of Science in Administration. This degree 
ting Provides a course of study appropriate for those students currently 
hile, > government or industry. It is a professional degree, ee 
Movin for Positions of higher and broader responsibility and generally 
(DAN their competence as administrators Students expecting to continue 
noi Oral program should consult the € ommittee on Doctoral Studies in the 
tuisi Government and Business Administration concerning necessary 
init es, Students will usually find it advantageous to consult with the 
* early in planning their Master's degree programs. 
keg "Versity cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 
teg at every off-campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 
in degree candidacy may arrange to complete his curriculum by regis- 
JI ^ campus, Campus registration is limited to 12 semester hours of the 
v. “Ours of the degree program. Only students with Bachelor's degrees 
Ster for courses numbered above the 200 level in the School of Gov- 
“nd Business Administration. 


ms OF THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 


ADMINISTRATION 


$m Objective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
lone ; ° its graduates for positions in the management of complex or- 
b IN both business and government. The degree programs are de- 
My, Ple pare students both for entrance into business and government and 
EN to high-level management positions. — LE 

hic in the School include examination of administrative principles and 


e ; sg : 1 
The roaches to decision-making common to both business and gov- 


Busines. Programs stress the points at which major policy decisions of 

of $ Or government must give consideration to related policy deci- 

lini jer. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 

nage, Organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 
Ment responsibility. 
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It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental educati? 
as the best preparation for positions carrying management or administrat! | 
responsibility. " 

The degree of Master of Science in Administration develops the o 
common to all management positions regardless of the nature of the operat! 7 
This degree program is based on the study of the principles of manage" | 
human relations, and problem-solving plus an area of specialization. bust | 

In order to provide students with a common body of knowledge 9 fat 
ness or governmental administration, programs include the equivalent 0 | 
least one year of work comprising the following areas: 00 

1. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concepts Pat 
esses, and institutions in marketing and distribution, production, an T 
functions; in the case of governmental administration, à background 0 pet 
cepts, processes, and institutions of planning, programming, budgeting 
sonnel practices, and policy formulation in government. 


r iness and | 
2. A background of the economic and legal environment of bus in 


: mie itical ^ | 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social and pol 
fluences on business. unting d 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of acco | 


budgeting, quantitative methods, and information systems. 
4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relations 
motivation systems, and communications. „ertainty in 
5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of unce over! 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy determination at the | 
management level. | 


d 
hips, control Pi 


I 
ADMISSION 8 and | 
j e 15 

7 5 ia : <> ` ate." page | 

For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree C andidate, P £ | 

page 22. ' 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 

: eii ra 
RESIDENCE ile 

> completed "| 

A minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate work must be 0 i 

registered as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. , Juded in of | 
The thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be inc trans”, 


: who p 
hours of course work taken in residence. A graduate studens imu of ^| 
from another division of the University is required to have à 


: rogram. 
hours of course work as a degree candidate in this off-campus P 


ra tal 
aster's degree. T VTL | 
nced by a 8r? 7 eee | 
jidate who r rose | 
ndidate W g to P 


An average of B or better is required for the M 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-bala 
graduate course of equal status. A Master's degree ca 


grade of F in a course required in his program of stud : 7 

il of the Schoo 

ould be allowee | is | 
holarship P | 


a 


| 
| 
SCHOLARSHIP "m | 
| 
l 
l 


cause for consideration by the Dean’s Counc 
and Business Administration as to why he sh 


studies toward a degree objective. A student whose Sc 
tory may be suspended. | 
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COMP LL} TE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


ditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 
Wal) may be assigned are described on page 33 ; 
novin. ut Incomple te.—The grade of 7 must be removed no later = 
“St day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester ee 
Ny following the semester or summer session in w hich the grade of 7 is E 
ed. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period i$ meo i 
Ned to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating CUM, a 
Nüctor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the ——n Such 
"lee. for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
ions should be submitted within the same period. The grade of 7 cannot 


s - ' here aking its equivalent 
"Moved by reregistering for the course here, or by t g q 
"Where. 


ss 
i . i : ed for 6 semester 
a the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted 


- 9I Course work. 
* the 


Or o 


: idate i the two 
E "ht of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, t — 
! : he registers for thesis (299 300), to the advice and — dre - 
` T Of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be ec m rnm a 
iishe, an additional successive academic year is granted wi D 
Pay T "ve :ontinuous registre 
in Payment. The student must, however, maintain c 


"xte > than three 
Neston > Period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more th 
terg be 


i ^ i servi 'ollege of Gener: ies. 
b. seling and Information Services, College of General Studie 
'm 


esis 3 - register 
lh “yond the date the student registers for thesis 300, " ce — 
° entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeate 
Wp 
à * SUBSTITUTION 


à ibi ritten : val from the faculty 
ler "esponsibility of the student to get written approval gad sa d 
Mitio oT to registration for any course substitution. Fm : 1 onin 
x Y | ; ling »rmatic : 
Ae On are available at the Office of Counseling and Info 

*neral Studies. 


Ar 

E , 

by, COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION l 
in z eto Ye > Vi 

C Candidate is required to pass a written Master irem cam cm 

E J > studen s 
e Before applying for the Examination, the stude 
C 


d 


registered for all of the courses in his program, rad oe 
` a 3.00 (B) average. If a student has completed a d 
IN Minuous registration must be maintained, and the continuous MEME 
he Paid, until the Examination is taken, except for the Summer s yet 
in ent does not intend to take the Examination at that time. eed 
i v for the E Xamination, a candidate may withdraw nr » ET 
} ‘ailure f ) ez 
thoy iP Propriate de ne — | An a main aiii 
ttin Offic ial Withdrawal constitutes à 


sorrelate what he has 
Examination. the student is expected to correlate 
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Th 


learned in his course work and his reading in the literature of the field. " 
Examinations are conducted at the University in December for students 4 
uating in February, in April for students graduating in May, and in July 
students graduating in September. 

A candidate who fails the Examination may, in exceptional ci 
and with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the Examination, 
after the lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional prepar 
prescribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the 
nation will be permitted. 


rcumstane* 
but ofl 
ation * 
Exam 


semet 


REQUIRED COURSES 


BAd202: Relations of Government to Business ode 
*tEcon 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics 
Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management 
tMgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations....... 
$Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology 


Area of 
Concentration: 
t Elective: 


AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 

I. BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT Gor 
r -ral Science 
Faculty Advisers: Eric K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Se Manage 
ernment 201, Telephone 676-7375; Jerry Harvey, Associate Profess¢ 76-6205: 
ment Science, Building Y, Room 10, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone : 


ve utiliza” 
This area of concentration reflects the assumption that the effective Mt at the 
of the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and e^ sea r 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory = ^ in^ 
also applies his technical and specialized knowledge as à conscious 
fective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses = 
equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral ski A 
to optimizing the utilization of a system's total resources. — capable of 3l 
This program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals organi wt 
signing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral yi n the inter i, 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis PA tig, 0 hei! 
tionships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, pron»: tions and ! 
zational growth, and increased complexity of modern organiza 
effect upon the function of organizational development. 


ol 
5s. VEE ho! 
* Not required in Business Management area of concentration nd 3 semester 
t Econ 217 and 218 may be used to satisfy the Econ 220 requirement à t 
elective. t Manageme? 
t Mgt 204 is waived for students electing Business Financial Managemen x 224 
Operations Research, or Systems Management as an area of concentration. pstitute Mg 


on should SU 


$ Students in the Information Technology area of concentrati 


| 


"225445 
en eae 
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Semester 
Hours 
*Mgt 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior 3 
*Mgt 210: Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change .... bud 3 
*Mgt 212: Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods ........ 3 
„Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems 3 
Oth Mgt 262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory s 3 
'rCourses: To be selected from the following as approved by the 
adviser j > : : 3 
BAd211: I eadership and Executive Development 
Mgt 213: Consultative Processes in Organizations 
Mgt 230: Administration of Research and Development 
Ad 223: Behavioral Factors in I arge Organizations 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization 
Total AP rm eerte BARRAS Se cadum 18 


Busty 
USINESS | INANCIAL MANAGEMENT? 


"ly Ady; l ; 

hn Adviser: Rodney W. Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance; 
y ment 405, Telephone 676-6892, 

» tea of 


eren concentration provides a background in business budgeting, con- 
SSe 


Ip, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial management 
"^ Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implemen- 
' and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


S 


Semester 

A Hours 
B Ad 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting OSOE IEE EATE E 3 
Pr 231: Financial Decision-making 3 
BAG 232: Capital Resource Management PaRI 3 
BA 233: International Business Finance EE RU ie: 3 
tM 4237: Investment Analysis ELM um roses 3 
9225: Managerial Statistics I 3 
Total . , MERE TES ED RD 18 


BUsiy, 

3 INESS MANAGEMENT 
ulty 

, 9? Ady; 

ty ate Wiser: To be announced, 

à of c i í 
ini "oncentration, with its prerequisites, provides the essentials of busi- 
"n T stration with emphasis upon managing the finance, production, mar- 
Ned in a a ounting functions of a business firm. These functions are inte- 
Ni se inal course using actual business cases. 
ud: a . . . * 
xin mapas hours in Mathematics; 6 semester hours in Economics (not in- 

> ^ : : 
on and <20); and 3 semester hours each in Accounting, Business Admin- 

J * : : 
tration Statistics are prerequisite to the Business Management area of 


Semester 
Cet > Hours 
215: , . 
B Aq ?: Survey of Managerial Accounting..... 3 
E «225: Se : r : 
D ` Seminar: Manufacturing Production. 3 
Only 
Ux Q. er Campus 
an 
* Mar es Fact s waived in this area of concentration. 


ent or the equivalent is prerequisite for this course 
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BAd231: Financial Decision-making . 
BAd241: Marketing Management ............... enn 
B Ad 297: Business Policy Formulation ..................... 


IV. GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


4. Tele 
Faculty Advisers: David S. Brown, Professor of Management, Government 302, nist 
phone 676-6295; Stephen R. Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Adm! 
tion, Government 310, Telephone 676-6064, tio 
ai 
This area of concentration emphasizes policy formulation and adminis 
in government. It provides the broad dimensions of public administrat! 
those preparing for managerial responsibility in the public service. mi 
Hows 
3 | 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government....................- 35 
P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration 3 | 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting ...................- 3 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and “Budgeting. eii LN 
P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration..." | 
15 h 
"Total... oeereresstenecccneo esitavat donp i 
: 
V. INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ge? [ 
" " T +, Govern" | 
Faculty Adviser: Joe L. Jessup, Professor of Business Administration; Go 
400, Telephone 676-6068. al foU und” 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professiona rial pet | 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility 1n in - ement | 
sonnel management. The courses cover the fields of personnel me an man" 
industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, 
power development and utilization. se 
3 
B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations. : 
B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management.......... i 
B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining ing 
B Ad 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaini i 
Labor Relations ................« eerte 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization. 
(0 MANNNNNRNNENREENESMERERRMARAA D 
VI. INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY itis 


b iness 
Faculty Adviser: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Busi 


tration; Government 409, Telephone 676-7089. f the 
This area of concentration provides a managerial understanding Meis dus 
ples of manual, mechanical, and electronic information processing. ing 
computer programming concepts, methods, and languages, ne p mer 
the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure of informs stems 
equipment; a knowledge of all phases of management informa 
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opment, implementation, and evaluation; and an understanding of the roles 

th management and systems personnel in information technology. It also 

Wides an appreciation of the role of information technology as a tool of man- 

Ment, s 

tents actually participate in the dev elopment of management information 
$; In the selection of computer equipment; and in the installation, man- 


"tent. and evaluation of management information systems. 

Semester 
Hours 

Mgt241: Management Information Systems Development and Ap- 
plication : anemia 3 
Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems gaene 3 
Met 243: Management of Information Technology sacate n 3 
Mgt 249: Seminar: Information p 0 ap CO lm LIÉ co ct 3 
12 


pio MOSS a S spud oic o E so 


l 
1 IN ^ 
NTERNATIONAL COM MERCE 


ra vier: Geza P. Lauter, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 

Tm 404, Telephone 676-7374. um 

lini o concentration prepares students for careers in firms operating on a 

rl nal basis or about to enter the international field; for careers in the 
, Bovernment and in international agencies concerned with business, in- 

mand finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the Foreign Serv- 


ie. ide 
"tr Examination. 


Semester 
Hours 
B - : > 
p 233: International Business Finance................-. ennt 3 
Ban 248: International Marketing........... eT db iid 3 
E 255: International Business in Perspective — 3 
BAJ 256: Seminar: International Trade . 3 
257: Operation of the Multinational Firm 3 
15 


Total Ser EEAS IEEE oer 


` MA 
NAGEMEN T ENGINEERING 


Qul 
"d Adviser: Jac 7 , ) " : NN HAUT P 
in * Jack W. Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Business Administration; 


atea * Room 21, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7139. 
A EY Concentration provides a background for industrial management. 
` ve . . f MM tt ms : > K > P 
Ment n *T Organization and functioning of industrial firms, and the man- 


Practice and problems of such firms. 
Semester 
BA Hours 
d 
BAq 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 3 
BAq ~i Procurement and Contracting..................«« 3 
Mer 224: Business Policy Formulation i 3 
Met 230. Theory and Management of Systems............... nennen : 


Administration of Research and Development....................-- 


SEllloeud T n 
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IX. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE—OPERATIONS RESEARCH * 
- ! a : f , cient 
Faculty Adviser: William W. Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Scie 
Building Y, Room 20, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6852. 
This area of concentration develops an understanding of quanti T 
proaches to problems of managerial control and decision-making. Ma 
program will develop a competent background in basic mathematical A 4 
associated with the various techniques, it is oriented towards applications 
techniques rather than their theoretical mathematical content. " 
seme 
Hows 


tative P 


tMgt 225: Managerial Statistics I 
Mgt 226: Managerial Statistics II eese rennen statt 
Mgt 227: Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications 
Met 228: Techniques of Operations Research.............. mmm T 
Mgt 229: Seminar: Management Science and Operations Re 
Other courses: To be selected from the following as approved 
adviser s Seite €——- 
B Ad 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 
Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems 


search.. 


by the 6 


Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems pals ud 
11 
Total 
X. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 4 | 
Government 


Faculty Adviser: Anthony J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; 
Telephone 676-6055. $ of * 
This area of concentration provides a knowledge of interrelated rm uif 
counting in planning and control for management. I mphasis is On t ya 
ments of management for accounting information with concern for , accoun 
corporate accounting principles to the extent related to the manageria 
ing functions. d visite V 
Acct 115 Survey of Financial Accounting or the equivalent IS prered ^ 


the Managerial Accounting area of concentration. Hou 


tAcct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 
Acct 262: Business Income Taxation..............- 
Acct 276: Management Planning and Control 
Acct295: Seminar in Accounting............ nnnm] 
B Ad 231: Financial Decision-making.............««« 


Total 


XI, PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING " pratio® 
s 


ssor of Business 


Faculty Adviser: Stanley N. Sherman, Assistant Profe 

Government 312, Telephone 676-7462. fi ssional fo | 
x - ofess T 

This area of concentration provides a basic academic and pr 

—— oncen 

* Mgt 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration is waived in this area T this 

t Mgt 203 Mathematies for Management or the equivalent is prerequisite T this 

nce into 


course: pwde” 


^ 
tration. à 
\ 
program 1 


tif Acct 215 or an equivalent course has been taken prior to entra 
may substitute Acct 275 or 282. 
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upping the student for administrative responsibility in procurement and 
acting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activities of 


*deral government, and contracting activities of vendors to the federal 
‘Mment. 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 279: Purchasing and Materials Management.................. rene 3 
B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting... entente 3 
p Ad 282: Government Contract Administration................. eres 3 
ve 283: Pricing and Negotiation...........:.ccvssssssssessesssessssessvessvessveessossseese 3 
Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management.................... 3 
TOotak. aane. ediecdin vd bcc iris albida, 15 


PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 

R Adviser Stephen R. Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administra- 
ernment 310, Telephone 676-6064 

al n, 9f concentration provides a broad foundation for work in govern- 

i, anning, programming, budgeting; and for controllership and related 

i, Management activities. Its main stress is on financial processes and 


lOn-mak i : 

Making in the public service. 

Semester 

A Hours 

3215: Survey of Managerial Accounting.............. rrr 3 

pd 213 Administration in Government 3 
PAd Governmental Budgeting................ ne - 3 
252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting............ 3 
Total Mute cce Td cse i 
UBLic b 
LIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
D... 
are "Ser: To be announced. 

à of c lh. 
equi 9f concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
irn the student for administrative responsibility in public personnel 
tn. bri. „~fe courses cover the federal administrative organization and 
k tery; ciples, functions, and problems of personnel administration in the 

ice: inina: : 1 
Mii o unionism and collective bargaining; and manpower development 

On. : § 

Semester 

Hours 

3 Ad215. 3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

Totalo,.—..ona-cpieépki vobi easi aAA pity wae 


S 
ARC . 
ly H AND DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 
Ted diser: D 
Phone 


aniel D. Roman, Professor of Management Science; Government 
ate. 
à 


76-6678. 


COnce : : : 
Nentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
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tion, equipping the student for responsibility in research and developmen i 
agement. The courses cover technological change and manpower, public 
toward science and technology, government contract administration, an 


mat 
ig 
i 


administration of research and development. "^ 
How jo 
E 
B Ad 282: Government Contract Administration................ 1 
Mgt 230: Administration of Research and Development. j l 
P Ad 235: Technological Change and Manpower..........ss...... 1" 
P Ad 262: Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy... e 
Other Courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the ad- 6 
APTE AREE A 
BAd225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production h 
B Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management D 
Mgt 203: Mathematics for Management | 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I h 
Mgt 226: Managerial Statistics II — 
1 
y NENNEN nn 
XV. SYSTEMS MANAGEMENTT | 


ien 
Faculty Adviser: Walton E. Smith, Associate Professor of Management " 
Building Y, Room 22, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7159. es ound 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and profession? sy. 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in comp" 
systems. The courses cover computers, data processing, operations 
and the theory and management of systems. 


tMgt 203: Mathematics for Management.............. mm MEPE 

Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems 
Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics L................ 
Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems „s.s... 
Mgt 243: Management of Information Technology 


(o0 A Daina 


ELECTIVES te 


Unless a student elects to write a thesis, he may select electi i ra) 
his program from graduate courses offered by the School of pee fered OY | 
Business Administration. To choose electives from the paye e the w^ 
School of Government and Business Administration or tO -— must ^ 
other related departmental offerings in this University, the stu p o 
the written approval of the faculty adviser prior to registration Inf 
this purpose may be obtained from the Office of Counseling * 
Services, College of General Studies. » 


for this m jo 2 
* Mgt 203 Mathematics for Management or the equivalent is prerequiste, concentration w^ 
t Mgt 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration is waived in this a ate elect if # s 


an appropri 


oU 
be given for this 


f Students who are proficient in calculus must substitute 
has been approved by the adviser. Graduate credit will not 


has undergraduate credit for a calculus course 


"rot245 
"7 T 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE 


School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the Na- 
p Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Langley Research Center, Hamp- 

irBinia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. NASA- 
ey's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are avail- 
“0 students in this program. 

Programs at NASA-Langley lead to the degrees of Master of Science and 
JPecial permission of the appropriate department chairman) Doctor of 
Xe in the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering, computer-aided struc- 
‘design, flight sciences, fluid mechanics, solid mechanics and materials en- 
mae thermal sciences, electrical engineering, and computer science. I 
hal are open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. With the 

Of the instructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 

i School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
4 pa Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Maryland, Mes 
En engineering program leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
ifeg Materials science and systems science. The programs are open to 
EL: SRDC employees and area residents. 

l School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
hate z Research and Development Center, Carderock, Maryland, has > 
ngineering program leading to the degree of Master of Science in the 
Ocean and marine engineering. The program is open to qualified 
employees and area residents. EE 

ool of Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction 

degree programs which are administered by the College of General 


à 


tailed ine : ¢ 
125 a Information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 18, and 


U 

MENT FOR THE DEGREE 

s ium Program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
tle; „ è Master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). The student 
À wm? OPtional program without a thesis which consists of a minimum 
"quis ^v hours of approved graduate courses. All Master's candidates 
t to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students whose 
le m Study does not include necessary prerequisites may be required 
Pon " than the minimum semester hours required. 

Tine Wission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
‘in Whi any Prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 


hich h 


oy the E * student wishes to study. The program of studies in prepara- 
BL adyj 4ster’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 
Ser and the appropriate department chairman. 
Asin 
^ Step 
: ; i i > r > 01 ^ 
EN Work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who receive 


35) or 33 semester hours (for those who follow the optional pro- 
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i i : ‘cher f 

gram without a thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B or higher ‘ 

required for graduation, Students who receive two grades of F, or three gr h 
in 


below B, are barred from further enrollment in graduate courses and, 0 oo 
will not be readmitted to graduate study. Students who receive the grà ke Uh 
in one or two courses are required to take additional course work to mà 
the minimum semester hours of work with grades of B. i 
INCOMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI adh 
Conditions under which the grades of / (Incomplete) and W (Autho 1 


Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 33. 
Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of J m 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set 2 7 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work must be made uP. xing 
grade of / cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, OF hin ont § 


nA 


ay remain on the 


its equivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" w hich is not removed witht 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. y 

D 
RESIDENCE à 
In general, a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent ina 
time study, must be completed in the School of Engineering and AP X 
Science. 


MASTER’S THESIS 
ats à . mit aft 
In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must "v of 


ceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability to make independen te stv 
knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by gradua nd | 
to furnish objective evidence of constructive power in à given "c^ Wo 
demonstrate that he can communicate the results of his work in writing. 
of a suitable character for which the student has professional resp. aif 
may be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided us 
amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 
As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the can t 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable r submit 
office) his thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He -— 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the ; 
ning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. p 
299—300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice consul 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. mát J 
adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the te dep asi 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropria hich the © 
chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in "jate Spe. 
didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on bs T 
the student will be granted an additional semester and must px Je i 
ous Registration" fee (see page 27) unless he is registered for € ^ 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters i for © 
an extension of time will be required and the student must rereg 
300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course eptabili "m 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The ace Exam" 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehens! 


didate must ® 


"ose 
E - 
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tte. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate status is termi- 
inted copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
Sis are available in the Office of the School Accepted theses, with ac- 
Nnying drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited 
* University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
%le for circulation 


ONAL MASTER’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


Mudent may elect an optional program without a thesis which consists of a 
um of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. 


TER’ COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


‘completing his prescribed program, the candidate must pass a Master's 
hensive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understanding of prin- 
‘and method and their use in the area of his interest. This Examination 
,, Written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any portion of the 
trs Comprehensive Examination on his first attempt may be examined one 
me if approval is given by the appropriate Examining Committee. In 
failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, the student's 
te status terminates. 
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TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time Master's candidate is allowed a maximum of three calendar 
to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first graduate-sU 
status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time »ó 
candidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time limit dott. i 
include any period of registration as an unclassified student before à T" 
to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any specified period pas 
approved leave of absence. Readmission is required upon expiration of lea 
absence under the conditions and requirements then prevailing. 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within th 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted tO od 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and appro” hy 
the Dean. 


e allowed 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
‘ pal tests M i, l | th the NOM 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation wit 
Section, Prince Georges Center Building, Maryland, the Nava 
oratory, Washington, District of Columbia, and the Naval Ordnance dual), 
Indianhead, Maryland, is in the developmental stage of offering he : 
program leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Administrati jdenl® 
program will be open to employees of these organizations and areà risdicti | 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic JU genh 
over this degree program which is administered by the College 9 
Studies. 


ADMISSION 


; 18, 
i ; à i "ndidate," pas” 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, pag 


pages 22-23. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE ion 9f 
; inistr2' 
ring Adminis” pis 


The requirements for the degree of Master of Enginee ‘ 
f Science 


the same as those listed under the degree of Master O 
75-78). 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE* 


f engine 
The Doctor of Science degree program offered by the School © of ail 


and Applied Science is designed to prepare the student for à a and d 
scholarship by providing a broad, balanced background of know ated fi. 
ance in the performance of research. It requires study of ii The he 
learning as well as original research in the field of central -— basis, by 
toral program for each student is determined, on an individu done us 
student and his adviser. Work for the doctoral degree mye y the a 1 th? 
dence on campus except when special permission is grante he prog " 
of the department for a student to be admitted for study «dn inia. 
GWU—NASA-Langley Graduate Program at Hampton, Virg " s : 
ntain | 


js co! 
gree program 35 " 


* Complete information on the Doctor of Science de 
of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue. 
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ISSION 


letailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 18, and 
123-24 


'IREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
Program of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided into two 
* The first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning which 
ts the general area of research concentration—culminates in the qualify- 
“amination, The second—composed of research investigation of a partic- 
ite in a special field and the presentation of such research findings in 
dissertation—culminates in the final examination. The general re- 
oy for the Doctor of Science degree are ( 1) a minimum of 30 semes- 
lyin, of course work beyond the Master's degree in preparation for the 
i 8 *xamination; (2) a reading knowledge of one foreign language, pref- 
Tm (3) the satisfactory completion of the qualifying examination; 
i oertation, equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours; and (5) the 
Bo asing of the final oral examination. F k 
‘didate must submit to the appropriate department five complete copies 
"Mertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 600 
o dissertation no later than the date specified in the calendar. One 
Oe 5^ abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 
tion E ripae by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the dis- 
tte " so sent to University Microfilms, Inc. ) T 
. Opies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
Microsite preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
‘for Ms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The successful candi- 
t > doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
baie of the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for 
wi "IVice rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
te de accompanying drawings, become the property of the Mino 
ulation ted in the University Library where bound copies are available 


! 


UY 
GE REQUIREMENT 


let student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, 
Y in n Must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
Mige "eign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
Ui. Preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 
age n, ination If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
“t than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his doctoral 
his department chairman; permission to use a language other 


be granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 


n 
' COm, to the lan 


er guage requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 
Programming) may be established by the various departments. 


a tn pensera 
= — —— m. . 
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LARSHIP 

admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 
*r-all academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A equals 4 
EB y 


| B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may re- 
More than two course grades below B. If he does receive more than two 
EBrades below B, his graduate study is terminated and his further enroll- 
Pohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades below B are not 
In his total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the event a 
à leceives any grade below B, he is required to consult with his adviser 
view of his program of study and discussion of possible changes therein. 


SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 
1 


OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STU DIES (Legislative Affairs) 
f Program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
Mith a concentration in Legislative Affairs is offered off campus by the 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on the Congress 
liled States, includes 12 semester hours in legislative theory and re- 
liah, 12 hours in the processes of politics, and 6 to 12 hours in pubie 
late D For further information, contact the Office of the Dean of os 
i ‚School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Ralph I. De- 
Tector of District of Columbia Credit Programs, College of General 
j telePhone 676-7016. 


OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


‘aaa With the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 
ll Adm; C. a program of study leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 
i, Inistration is offered by the School of Government and Business 
S The program is open only to current students and faculty of 
"A College of the Armed Forces. For further information, contact 
ae, Faculty Adviser for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
ls Schoo} of Government and Business Administration, telephone 


SCIENCE IN FORENSIC SCIENCE 


Nur Master of Science in Forensic Science, an interdisciplinary pro- 

Ni c for students concerned with the legal and scientific aspects of 

Re, “rently being offered on campus by the Graduate School of Arts 
Nh mut, degree program may be offered off campus for a group of 

, tual goals. 

` degree from an accredited institution and academic or profes- 


ing ; . 
8 in the sciences, are required for admission to the Master's de- 


? semester hours of approved graduate-level courses with or 
alent to 6 semester hours). The program must include 
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261 (V 


the following: ForS 201, 202, 203. 204, 224, 226, 227 or 228, and T 
ma) 


a student 
permitted to substitute other Forensic Science courses for those required "m 
from apP 
and scl 
lta 


a petition to and with the approval of the academic adviser 


remaining semester hours of course work must be selected 
courses in the areas of forensic science, law, management science, 
however, the selection of these courses must be determined by prior cons 
with the approval of an academic adviser in the Department ol a 
Science. There is no tool requirement. All students are required to P 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

For the general requirements for Master's degree study 
School of Arts and Sciences and for a description of elective cours alot 
in this Master's degree program, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Cat " jl 
For further information, contact the Chairman of the Department © "m 
Science, telephone 676-6480, the Dean of the Graduate School 9 Am T1 
Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Earl Ross, telephone 676-7320. 


in the gri 
es SU 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Oral Biology) 


In cooperation with the Naval Graduate Dental School of the Nation yg 
Medical Center, and the Army Institute of Dental Research O m 
Reed Army Medical Center, a program of study leading to the » 
Master of Science in Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biten 
fered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program ith o" 
dental officers serving on active duty with the U S. Armed Forces or 9 
federal agencies. For further information, contact the Office of the pawatd 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or : 
Wright, Associate Director of Maryland Credit Programs, College © 


Studies, 676-7024. 


erations 
in S 


f Master of Scienc? cred 


A new program of study leading to the degree o ; igi 
Studies with a concentration in Telecommunication Operations ogra is 
campus by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This La unic? 
signed to introduce personnel with technical backgrounds 1n co ics, mat 
to related work in the field of business administration, econom n 
ment science, political science, sociology, and statistics. pool of AP. 
mation, contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate soi pisti 
Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Ralph I. DeBelles, Director ^. 616-1 
Columbia Credit Programs, College of General Studies, telep 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES (Telecommunication 0 


eevertes 
nut ttt 


INDEX OF OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 
OF THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


ion 
le 
be 
à Location Page 
berdeen/Edgewood, Md... fora. ant paid, Bibi. 89-90 


AbXandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va... 99 
Andrews Air Force Base, D.C. à RT RE R H AUTO 90 
nne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md................. 96 
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150 Environmental Protection Agency, D.C. 
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150 
510 
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192 
150 
434 
503 
326 
155 
466 
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Environmental Science Services Administration (see National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration) 

Fairfax County Public Schools, Va........... eren 

Falls Church City Public e y aS eM -— 
Falls Church High School, - eeeeeeenenntttt 

Fauquier County Public Ae W arrenton, E" a. 

Federal After-hours Program 

Federal Aviation Administration, 

Federal Communications Commission, D.C 
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HEW Management Intern Program, D. C. 
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OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Building 500 
Telephone: 574-5348 

Representative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
Telephone: 676-7028 

Open to military and civilian personnel 


Federal After-hours Program 


Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to everyone 


The following agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Program: 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


Director: James J. Doherty, Training and Career Development 
Office: 2100 K Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-8000 


"'*vovstes 
Y mam - 
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UREAU OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BU SINESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 

Mtcation Director: Bruce Robinson, Chief, Employee Devel opment Branch 
| flice: Room 3525, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. 


tlephone: 967. 7075 or 967-7076 


OO 
wat OF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS. 
VASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 


Neat; - 
Om" Director: N.E. Bentson. Personnel Officer 


T Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
“Telephone. 3 382-4231 


M 
L SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


m 
lony W. Hudson, Director of Personnel and Labor Relations 
Or information contact Employee Development Officer, Personnel Division 
Tie Room 1679, 1900 E Street. N.W. 
*Phone: 632.5400 


his 

1 T GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.c. 20591 

| 

Ug cy. Chief, Training Section Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch 
5/81) 


Tees, Room 8114A, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 
“Phone: 426.2342 


JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.c. 20530 


e: : Daniel Keenan, Chief, Career Development Section 
Teleph 9om 1142, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
on 


R 
» "MENT OF I ABOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 


1 
hy: ing and Development Group: Joseph Maas 
Ration contact Mrs. Carole Johnson 


Wen, ® 9om 6141, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W 
One: 961.5101 


T 
MENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 
°F ACCOUNTS 
io idi 
= Roon : Mrs. Pamela Carlson, Employee Development Specialist 
Som 112 Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and 
d n piace, N. W. E 


0 
P COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


A Director: C. Howard Larson, Chief, Training and Career Development 
im > 


ne: 215, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
629-2997 
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FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, WASHING TON, D.C. 20591 
Education Director: Mrs. Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Specialist | 
Office: Room 510, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Telephone: 426-3320 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 
Education Director: Charles A. Orsi l 
Office: Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 | 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


= | 
Education Coordinator: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 
Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. | 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20405 
Training Officer: Joel B. Gerstle 
Office: Room 1142, 18th and F Streets, N.W. | 
Telephone: 343-4641 or 343-7681 | 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 | 
: , n lal h 
Education Director: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branc | 
Office: Room 1311, 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, 1N- 
Telephone: 964-6101 
0429. ! 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 2 


Education Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer 
Office: Room 1420, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 


Career Development and Training Officer: H.F. Blackner 
Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-4106 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 


Education Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J.A. Matukonis, 


Bureau of Personnel Md. 
Office: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, 
Telephone: 656-9125 


Div 
Trainin’ pi 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 as 
Education Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee d 
Division; Philip L. Loomis, Assistant Chief, Employee Re 
Division "4i 
Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building: 
and H Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 389-3101 


Seeeretes 
ee m al 
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tal Building, L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 


jon Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces Education and Training 
Y Council: Philip F. Strauss 
rd Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Phone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
Us rpordinator: George Merritt 

ep ^ Room GE222, Forrestal Building 
Nd lone: 693.8484 or 693-8485 

la Vntative for the U niversity: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
E ‘phone: 676.7018 
E" active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civilians, and to 
mi llitary Personnel and other federal employees 


rial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 
Sidney Steele, USAF 


ep om 324, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
tr s Lone: 693-8698 
^ Or 


e: the University: Harry R. Page 


oi 9om 302, Hall of Government. 710 21st Street, N.W. 
Ene: 676-6115 


ls ho Mative for the University: Harvey Snyder 
h Phone: 676.7028 


wO Officer: Col. 


Students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


"Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 


ina Director: Carl Reinhardt 


555 
Mone rey Avenue, S.W. 


Ney Phon ~ for the U niversity: Harvey Snyder 
* 676-7028 


N 
E" Navy Yard, W; ashington, D.C. 20374 


ip On Re 
vice. vices Specialist: LCDR Gloria Holmes, USN 
ho Aiding 92, Anacostia Naval Station 

ee ne: 433.2033 
' Roon pment Officer: Miss Clara Williams 


C One: 02, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E. 
Auc 433-3188 or 433-3160 


Phone: Ve for the University: Harvey Snyder 
b 


676-7028 
Vern 
Ment and nongovernment employees 


A 
n 5 : 
J e JU ation Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, Educational Services 


e E 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 


™ (301) 273. 3385 
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Edgewood Area Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 

Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Area, Md. 21010 

Telephone: (301) 671-2166 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 R^ 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Aberdeen 


Ground 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


Education Director: John Clark 
Office: Room 4, Building 3484 
Telephone: 981-6377 
Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle 


Telephone: 676-7025 gis 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by Pe 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Ma. 20315 


Education Directors: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development 
John Rea, Development Specialist 

Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 

Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: 676-7024 , 
Open to employees of the Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Cu 
by permission, obtained at least one week prior to the first week of clas 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


nd of 
from 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 (see Aberdeen Edgewood) 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Office: Building T393, Army Education Center 
Telephone: (301) 677-6421 
Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle r 
Telephone: (202) 676-7025 Fort gef 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of 
Meade 


National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
i i ? i rvices 
Education Director: J. Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Se 
Office: Building 123 
Telephone: 295-0493 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright "n. 
Telephone: 676-7024 N 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the 
Institutes of Health, and to others as space permits 


f 
Navy, employees o 


LAARZZZZX 
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‘onal Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


prion Director: Paul F. 
Ce: 
{eh 


Murphy, Employee Development Officer 


Room 323, North Bethesda Office Center, 11820 Rockville Pike 
‘phone: 496.8261 


p tative for the University: Robert R. Engle 
"Phone: 676-7025 


^ 
to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permission 


| 

Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
tii 
ed for the University Programs: William W. Jeffries, Archivist, 
| m Academy 
len, Maury Hall 
ma hone: (301) 267-2178 


Me lative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
9ne: (202) 676.7023 


everyone by permission of the Superintendent of the U.S. Naval Academy 


Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 


X Di 
ip Yi = 
ctor: Mrs. Wanda Denton, Employee Development Specialist 


"eoo: "^! Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 
Mien 06: (301) 863.3734 or 863-3735 


Matiy : : 
Men ve for the University: Edward B. Wright 
M œ: (202) 676-7024 


? mili 
lites dr 2.4 
litary and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


y 
Graduate Dent 


" al School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
inpe Officer: RADM George D. Selfridge, DC, USN 


X D 
irector; CAPT William B. Shreve, DC, USN 
ni 


, Adi 
ü 

Re: Bure’ 
Sphtilding 122 


"ions: (OF the University: Edward B. Wright 
he 676-7024 S Y: RD 


i. mili : 
EN Sq, Personne! assigned to duty and graduate study at the Naval Grad- 


LM 

V of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
ine Oficer. n 

N Dineen: c APT William J. Green, Jr.. MSC, USN 

KER mer William Auton, MSC, USN 

Nu: 295-1314 ing 141 


4 Ne. 676.9 University: Edward B. Wright 


talth qersonnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U.S. Naval 
dministration 


üre A 
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Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
Education Director: Price Mosher 
Office: Building 42, Training Center 
Telephone: (301) 267-2475 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: (202) 676-7023 
Open to everyone by permission of the Officer in charge of the Center 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 


Education Director: Mack A. Curtis, Head, Training Division 
Office: Room 113A, Building 8 
Telephone: 227-1204 or 227-1169 

Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 

Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Na 

Development Center and to others by permission 


aval Ship Resear? 


Building) 


Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center 
Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 
Education Director: C. M. Hull 


Office: Room 18A03, 5600 Fishers Lane 
Telephone: 443-1965 | 


Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle i 
Telephone: 676-7025 welfare aod 
Open to employees of the Department of Health, Education, and 
others by permission | 
en, H 


Prince Georges Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Cen 
ville, Md. 20788 


Education Director: Mrs. Judy Rodney Highway 
Office: Room 118E, Civilian Personnel Office, 3700 East-West 


Telephone: 436-1104 
Representative for the University: Robert R. Engle 
Telephone: 676-7025 


Open to everyone 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 | 


Director, Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi xd Carett | 
Office: Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and 


Development, 6401 Security Boulevard 

Telephone: (301) 594-4529 or 594-4523 

Representative for the University: Frank Dulong " 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


Open to employees of the Social Security Administra 


by 
tion and to oth 
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INIA 


"ineton Annex (Bureau of Naval Personnel), Arlington, Va. 20373 


tion Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
ont Advisory Counci! T F. Strauss 


: Room 3C147 Pent gon 
(OR 697-8015 or 697.2823 


ham Coordinator: John K. Wilkerson, Head, Training and Incentive Awards 
) : 

n. Room 1710, Arlington Annex 

" "lebhone - 694-1269 


a entative tor the University: William C. Robinson 
É Phone: 676-7064 


-Only to active 


and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


ston Hall Station, Arlington, Va. 22212 
biog 
Ofc. Army Educ: ition Center: James Rumpler 
i Building 316 
Phone: 697.5450 
lypntative for the University: William C. Robinson 
hy Phone. 676-7064 

lo in E j 

tive and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


tof Naval Pe 


rsonnel (See Arlington Annex) 


"Navy, Arlington, Va. 22203 


Wina Director: Donald E. Marquart; Miss Kathleen V. Sullivan, After-hours 
Dice. 


"len * Room 1111. Ballston Towers No. 2. 801 North Randolph Street 
M Phone: o 


y nta t 692-4476 or 692-4477 or 692-4478 or 692-4479 
QI ive for the University: W. Grant Boyer 
hu .*: 676.7026 


Kimi ity and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense, and to others 
n 


tk 

NU : 
"jy," unications Agency, 8th and South Courthouse Road, Arlington, 
1 

V 

MM Tector: Col. Arthur D. Hendricks, USA, Assistant to the Director for 
Dh, 


the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
* 676.7014 


hs eri 
Pply Agency, Cameron Station. Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Philip C. Strang, Chief, Employee Development Branch 
11 


University: John W. Gaffney 
3 


| 
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Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and to of 
by permission 


ii 
Falls Church High School, 7521 Jaguar Trail (entrance opposite Melpar BY | 
ing, Arlington Boulevard), Falls Church, Va. 22046 


Assistant Principal: Sal De Giorgi 
Telephone: 573-4900 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 


Telephone: 676-7014 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber 
Office: Building T-1483 
Telephone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 
Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permissio” 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Education Director: Mrs. Elizabeth J. McGowan 
Office: Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 


Telephone: 697-0607 
Representative for the University: Elisabeth P. Clarkson 
Telephone: 676-7026 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 
of Defense Edu 


permissio® 


catio? 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
Building Administrator: John Rice 
Office: Room 156, Hoffman Building 
Telephone: 325-0150 
Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel an 


d all federal employ 


Mas? 


IBM Corporation, Components Division, 439 South Grant Avenue 


Va. 22110 


Manager, Education Department: Marshall Gerstel 
Telephone: (703) 367-3450 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Langley Senior High School, McLean, Va. 22101 


Richard W. Graves, Director, Student Activities 
Telephone: 356-1960 
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uentative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
"phone: 676-7014 


RQ 


| lo everyone 


hr Division of E-Systems, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 22046 


nition Director: Anthony B. DePasquale, Personnel Relations Manager 
ĉe: 7700 Arlington Boulevard 
*Phone: 560-5000, Extension 2450 


: 
MA COMPUTER SYSTEMS COMMAND 


Pala Anderson, Chief, Technical Services and Training Division 
Office. Melpar Annex 


b, Telephone: 756-5488 


yyctlative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
"hone: 676.7014 


| " Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 
in Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
Ii advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Wen Som 3C147, Pentagon 

Mone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 


M siii 

TARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 
a 
One Coordinator: Miss Beth Todd 


Tee Room 734, Nassif Building 
h “phone: 756-1088 


a Matiy, -— mn : 
teppe ve for the 1 niversity: John W. Gaffney 
h, ne: 676.7063 


Active duty 


n 


d 
| "1, Washington, D.C. 20310 


[tor 
E E the Pentag 


and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


A on Education Center, Chairman of the Armed DE pee 
DR S ning Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. y: 
C". ^" 

N 


yite: irector: George L. Bowman 
b T 3C147, Pentagon 
* 697-2823 or 697.6805 or 697-8015 


Ser: Edwin Corbin 
1 tle ho, 90m 5E410. Pentagon 
NN De: 697.1863 or 697-7074 gk” bees 
Seton y Or the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentagon 
nity <!€Phone: 697-3141 
"tly “lephone: 676-7064 

` © active 


and retired military personnel and all federal employees 
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Reston, Va. 22070 


HERNDON HIGH SCHOOL, 200 BENNETT STREET, HE RNDON, VA. 
Martin Tait, Assistant Principal 
Telephone: 437-6800 
Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 22134 


Education Officer: Major Richard H. Lang, USMC 
Office: Education Office, Building 2008 
Telephone: (703) 640-2826 

Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: (202) 676-7063 

Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian 


personnel attached 
the Marine Corps Base. Others may be admitted by permission. | 


Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 22186 


Education Director: Eric Eber (Fort Belvoir) 
Telephone: (703) 664-3154 

Station Education Office 
Telephone: (703) 347-6602 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Open to everyone 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ctional Services 


James T. Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instru W 
h Street, N-W- 


Office: Room 903, Presidential Building, 415 12t 
Telephone: 737-1062 

Representative for the University: William C. Shelton, Sr. 
Telephone: 676-7067 


MARYLAND 


Md. 21402 


Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, 


William Scott, Assistant in Personnel 
Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Education, 
Telephone: (301) 268-3345 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier | 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Green Street | 


Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 21218 | 


Co-directors of Personnel: Marvin C. Davis, Kenneth Horvath | 


Office: 3 East 25th Street 
Telephone: (301) 467-4000, Extension 451 
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: . 
"ntative for the University: Frank Dulong 
“Phone: (202) 676-7029 


hine County Public Schools, Denton, Md. 21629 
e“lon, Director of Instruction 
ui ' Law Builc ling, Market Street 
“Phone: (301) 479-1460 


dative for the U niversity: Anne O. Currier 
ep One: (202) 676-7249 


Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


ii x Dunkle, Program Counselor 
Ç 


f 
Nle homas Stone High School 
: Phone: (301) 843-6461 


lative for the University: 
One: (202) 676-7249 


Anne O. Currier 
4 
‘Wert COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 
Wig 


mE Brown, Supervisor of Personnel 


Ty ce: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
"Phone: (301) 535.1700 


TT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 
A 


On M. Leviner, 
Ie 


Director of Personnel 


lep Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 
Phone: (301) 934-4671 


$ 
EN trs county PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 


MD. Rigby, Assistant in Personnel 
Tee Pho St, Mary's County School Board of Health Building 


| 
One: (301) 475.9141 


lr c 
Y " County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md. 21613 


^i Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 
NC Tm Street 
uj? (301) 228.4747 


hon. ^ s for th he University: Anne O. Currier 


f 
202) 676-7249 


Non 

' Y Public Schools, Chestertown, Md. 21620 

in 

A. |. `~ 
40 Hig eer of Instructional Services 

NS High Street 


(30 
W mae 1) 778-1595 


ES eU niversity: Anne O. Currier 
^"*) 676-7249 
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Maryland State Department of Education, Millersville, Md. 21108 


Donald Hall, Director of Training and Development Center 
Office: Route 175 
Telephone: (301) 923-3425 

Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Leonard M. Orloff, Director, Staff Development 
Office: Montgomery County School Board, 850 North Washington Street 
Telephone: 279-3444 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: 676-7249 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 
Edward Turner, Director of Staff Development and In-service Training 
Office: Prince Georges County School Board 
Telephone: 627-4800, Extension 218 
Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: 676-7249 


Queen Anne County Public Schools, Centreville, Md. 21617 


John H. Webb, Superintendent 
Telephone: (301) 758-0855 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Talbot County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 


William F. Best, Assistant to the Superintendent 
Office: Washington and Dover Streets 
Telephone: (301) 822-0330 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 


^4 


Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


Wicomico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


William T. Middleton III, Director of Personnel 
Office: Long Avenue and Mount Herman Road 
Telephone: (301) 742-5128 

Representative for the University: Anne O. Currier 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 
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ken, 


| 


"udria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22301 


"ud 418 South Washington Street 

Phone: 549.1390 

llatives for the University: Anne O. Currier, 

Phone: 676.7249: John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 


ton County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 


i Quter, Staff Development Officer 
ie 1426 North Quincy Street 
ne: 558-2883 
natives for the University: Anne O. Currier, 
One: 676.7249: John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 


County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 


- Symons, Jr., Staff Development Officer 
Wi 10700 Page Avenue 
hn ne: 691-3209 
iones for the University: Anne O. Currier, 
ne: 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 


Church City Public Schools, Falls Church, Va. 22043 


A Fo 

X Prina: X ; 
iy: 5 principal, George Mason High School 
iw. 4 Leesburg Pike 
hne: 532-1329 
p "at LT i . n 
one" for the University: Anne O. Currier, | 

e: 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: 676-7040 


C 
1 Wnty Public Schools, Leesburg, Va. 22075 


» Staff Dev elopment Officer 
: Ashton, Supervisor, Elementary Education 


: (3a County School Board, 20 Union Street 
E 703) 777-2221 
Sho 55 for the University: Anne O. Currier, 
* (202 


) 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: (202) 676-7040 


W 
| "lam County Public Schools, Manassas, Va. 22110 
A lo 


ñ, D; y 
tor Director Extension Education 
Qui, (703) 791-3113 


lie. (ago e University : Anne O. Currier, 
=) 676-7249; John A. Morrow, Telephone: (202) 676-7040 
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TIDEWATER CENTER 


Director, George Washington University Tidewater Center: Robert C. Sed wick 
Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23366 
Telephone: (703) 838-8444 


Open to any qualified individual - 
Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following military 
lations: 
Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
Education Officer: 1st Lt. Jack Carter, USMC 

Telephone: (703) 444-6410 


Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 


Telephone: (703) 878-5508 


Fort Lee, Va. 23801 


General Education Director: William P. Brantley 


Education Director: John Williams 
Telephone: (703) 734-1073 


Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 


Education Director: Henry Stone 
Telephone: (703) 727-2454 


Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 


Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (703) 428-1111, Extension 5232 


Neck 
Guided Missile School/ Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, Dam 


Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 

Educational Adviser: W. R. Hudgins 
Telephone: (703) 425-4473 

Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


Education Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Telephone: (703) 764-5757 


365 
NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23 


Head, Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
Telephone: (703) 827-2611 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Educational Services Officer: Lt. (Mrs.) C.R. Apfel, USN 
Telephone: (703) 444-7694 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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C Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


onal Services Officer: Ensign D.E. Oliver, USN 
l “phone: (703) 425-2613 


N RGA 

a Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 
Tonal Services Officer: Ensign Robert C. Balderson, USN 

| "Phone: (703) 464-7811 


Nal S " 

M Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 
"tino p; 
lut Director: Mrs, Mary K. Lawson 
| "hone: (703) 444-4912 


n 

llantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

| D 

Dien Services Officer: Warrant Officer George Pearman, USN 
Phone: (703) 444-6945 


Nay; f 
: aval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 
ù 


tin 
lue Officer: LC DR G.D. Despiegler, USN 
One: (703) 397-6581, Extension 242 


. "Val Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

tion py; 

D Director: LCDR Donald Whittaker, USN 
one: (703) 444-7272 


n 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 
struction. Courses carrying the designation "Campus Course" are mier 
offered only on campus. The courses are subject to change. The á 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Mi 
Courses are assigned triple numbers, all of which are listed in the s 
Schedule of Classes, published three times each year. The first 1s à jot 
ber assigned by the College of General Studies at the time of rpn P 
cating the location of off-campus centers. The second number 1$ t of 
assigned to the particular department. The third number, the only " 
three which appears in this catalogue, is the course number assign? follow 
department; this number indicates the academic level of each course, * 
sciE 


th) 


= 
= 


s 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED m 

First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are Pot PA 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the appro In cr 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and senior rad 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make UP "S be a 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they mày 
ited toward a higher degree. ; janned 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 € 
students in the junior and senior years. Except for Accounting ag » 
may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of ded with 
instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is gonte to 
provision that students must complete additional work in OT 
graduate credit. 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 a i of 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the cd 9” 
qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. odi | 
registering for Accounting, Business Administration, Healt i lC 
tion, Management Science, or Public Administration courses m respo ibe 
average, the prior approval of the department chairman Mert M» the P 
the graduate course, the prior approval of the faculty adviser, d' 
approval of the Dean of the School of Government and -X—9À ay ^ ^ 
Nondegree students who have not completed a Bachelor's and Bus | 
roll in graduate courses offered by the School of Governme | 
Administration. | 
102 
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h 
DOL or — x 
‘OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


~ numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
Proved 1. courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
| to 300 ar. — by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 

" alis, planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
ih im ified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 
“tly for doctoral students. 


“Step HOURS OF CREDIT 


t 
"lumber of 


Tm : Semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


te Thus in ‘moet cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 

?) and a hh a course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked 

four usually pw course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3 ). A semes- 

‘Or of in] 5s nsists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class 
^»oratory period a week for one semester. 


MUT 


, escri 
; Plion of courses in this catalogue, the following abbreviations are 


Ac 
Counting á ** : 
EUM HCA Health Care Administration 
^ n en Civilization Hist History 
a , tor) 
^ Anthrop | ae Ital Italian 
In APPlie y BY Jour Journalism 
M an Science LAm Latin American Civilization 
ta Biologic "T Mgt Management Science 
‘Bical Sciences Math Mathematics 
usine . ^ < — ; 
x Ctt. Administration ME Mechanical Engineering 
3" d Micr Microbiology 
k 'ivil En i Mus Music 
y Classics Sineering Ocea Oceanography 
ia Omput M OR Operations Research 
East Asia "e Oral Oral Biology 
" ‘teratures -anguages and Phar Pharmacology 
" COhomic: Phil Philosophy 
Com PE Physical Education, 
7 Ucation " r 
1 Slectric; z Health, and Recreation 
, English Engineering Phys Physics 
1 gineering Ad r Phyl Physiology 
d Engineer Administration PSc Political Science 
Epi micas Science Psyc Psychology 
3 Bivironme S and PAd Public Administration 
| For lic ental Health Rel Religion 
ctetch — Slav Slavic Languages and 
1 SOdesy Literatures 
tography s Soc Sociology 
| Science 7 and Regional Span Spanish 
^ e ology S Ed Special Education 
| Gtophy ice Sp&D Speech and Drama 
à Manic | Stat Statistics 
Meratures anguages and TCom  Telecommunication Operations 


i 
| 
| 
|! 


Accounting ; 
Chairman: A.J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 302, Tele? 


676-6055 d 
Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for gn 
credit. 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses 


"Ett " ant 
ports; the accounting measurement and communication of signific " 
Studen 


nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. tit 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) and 
DL 
have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acc 

i] 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 


Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility ace 
standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control an nts Y 
tion, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Eq 
have received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credi 

101. 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) gr 
The analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the jte: 


] : is 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prereq" 


oust 


1-2. 

115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) T 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial pene 
necessary to the management process. Students who have 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) cquisito® 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: a d 


assets and services, income and equity accounting, prepara 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


4 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 


Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for 8 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) sis 
. with M 


overnmen? 


Accounting procedures in the federal government, ost-based 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for © 
Prerequisite: Acct 141. 

161 Federal Income Taxation (3) nd corpo? 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals v. 
differences between tax accounting and financial accoun 

171 Auditing (3) ed sin 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally age i arat 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, ct 12) 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Ae 

181 Accounting Systems (3) ‘ination, ^ "t 


bad — "rn 
Organization and use of accounting information: : E nstallati 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, 


104 
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ACCOUNTING 105 


counting systems: accounting communication patterns. Prerequisite: Acct 
101, 171. 


19] Advanced Accounting (3) 


Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, 
business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level 
adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Acct 
121. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and operation 
Of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2. Students Who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive 
credit for Acct 193. 


^ 
*I5 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Study Of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports 
Primarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 
115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot receive credit 
for Acct 215. 


» 
3] Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of income. 
lerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


24] 

2 . SERA 

Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) 
Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 
ematical methods, Operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
Accounting, 


262 Ra: 
Business Income Taxation (3) 
Federal Income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, and 
ir Owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions and 
tax research, 


25 n 
a Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
dy er generally accepted auditing standards: internal control and in- 
— auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 
"etronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
276 Mana r ? 
gement Planning and Control (3) | 
con Btative Case study approach to management systems for planning, 
ntrol, and decisions: value indices for organizational sub-units, transfer 
Preite contemporary control systems, accounting framework and cycle. 
*quisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


289 


eve ; n. includi 
an], Pent and application of accounting system theory, including 
ysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data proc- 


*Ssino na ; 
Te: ng, accounting systems, and management information systems. Pre- c 
) Wisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
49s mi 
i inar in Accounting (3) 
mings iccounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation developed in 
ar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


American Civilization* 


am 


-— d 
Director: B.M. Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization, P-10, T 


phone 676-6070 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Course) p 


~ . . L * o£ H . " . H S, 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial time 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


225-26 Patterns of American Culture (3-3) 


An approach to understanding American civilization through th 
some of its ethnic and racial groups. The methods will be inter 
nary, using historical, literary, and sociological material. 


0 
tudy ° 
: discit 


271 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American 
Civilization (3) hint 


^ ; s . ; d tea 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and 
introduction to bibliography. 


Anatomy i 4 


: .6511 
Chairman: R.S. Snell, Professor of Anatomy; Ross Hall, Telephone 331-6 


115 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) 


1207 Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck (2) J 


ations ^ 
: strati 
Gross dissection of the head and neck. Lectures and dent 
the development, histology, and neuroanatomy of these regions 


Anthropology 


—— —- Tele 


. xb 
Chairman: R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology; 
phone 676-6075 "L4 
| other courses mis 


Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to al ive 
thropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be Wà 


sion of instructor. 

istol): 
and culture bi al 
principles 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolntiona 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the 
tural behavior. ] 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) and the a | 


, ; an evolution | 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evol | 
— " d 
—Ó: cien 
* Administered by the American Studies Program e of Master © | 
A ] 
t Open only to students in the program of study leading to the degre i 
Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology 


106 
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cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality for- 
mation and mental health. 
154 My thology and Folklore (3) 


Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; metaphorical 
thought; verbal art. 
157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco- 
nomic, and political systems. 
171 Nativ e Peoples of North America (3) 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the culture 
areas of the continent. 


185 Latin American Archaeology (3) 


The culture histo 
the Paleo-Indi 
Origin 


ry of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from 
an period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the 
and development of Latin American high civilizations. 


201 Seminar: the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (3) 
Survey of the dev 
Subject matter, 
especially 


elopment of anthropological thought; examination of the 
methodology, and theoretical approaches of anthropology, 
as they relate to contemporary societies. 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) 


ajor topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since the mid- 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal and 
Monograph materials. 


t 
= 


_ ne 


Xn 
Man: pc 
BP Fs. Grubar, Professor of Art; Stuart Basement (front), Telephone 676- 
ìl 
"32 
“Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Urvey of the 


arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern times. 
OUndation 


1 for further study in the history of art. 
/ `n 
Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 


Alnting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 


;..5 and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the Re- 
fan Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 


l 
» 19th Century y, 


Art in Europe (3) 
unting 


and sculpture. 
lio 


Contemporary Art (3) 
“inting and sculpture in 


ll 
"d of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
tudy of the 


20th century Europe. 


art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
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113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th an 
century Italy. 


d 1 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from 
Christian to modern times 


eal! ly 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) | 


Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 


141 Interior Decoration (3) T1 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemb 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) 4 othe! 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, a^ 
crafts. 

146 Principles of Museum Work (3) " s of | 

e 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; PI 


n, 0 
museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installatio 
vation, and educational service. 


155 Etruscan Art and Archaeology (6) l 
Art and Archaeology program in Italy. 


156 20th Century American Art (3) (istic 
An examination and study of the wide range and variety pis he " 
pression in American painting, sculpture, and architectura ‘ro York ni 
19th century to the present. Given in conjunction with nly; € credit 
versity Sunrise Semester program via TV. Off-campus edit o 
not applicable to campus degree programs. 


203 Primitive Art (3) 
Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, pre-Colu 
cas, Oceania, and Africa. 


1 
mbian AP*' 


Biological Sciences | 


Chairman: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 314, Tele 


i BIOLOGY 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Major (4—4) (Camp" 


phone 676-6090 


us Cours? 
3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3- 3) (Camp" 
f biologic pe Jt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey O nment- pre 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his enviro 
site to B Sc 4: B Sc 3. Material fee, $12 a semester. 
s Course) rot 


a 3 
Biological principi and 


d studies 1n 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 
lems designed to furnish a base for advance 
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lated sciences. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and zoology 
Majors. Prerequisite to B Sc 12: B Sc 11. Material fee, $15 a semester. 


vines Administration 


‘ys H.R. Page, Professor of Business Administration; Government 302, Tele- 
676-6115 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 


101 The Business Environment (3) 


Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 
Cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. 


102 
* Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit: evolution of management thinking. 


10 ET 
3 Institutional Management (3) 
Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food service, main- 
tenance, internal review. 


l 
05 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
Programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


10 
6 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 


itinciples and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 
p Atrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 
d 105, 


l0 
7 Collective Bargaining (3) 


American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and public 
icy considerations. The negotiation and administration of collective | 
argaining agreements. Prerequisite: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. | 


ll 
3 Real Estate (3) 


rinci à : 
valp Ples of urban real estate practice; leasing and property management, 
at 


ion, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban renewal. 
BE 
"siness Finance (3) 
hazing Capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
- use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
Eco * Capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2; 
n 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. 


139 Intern 


s ational Business Finance (3) 

Incinla Á AMT | . 

R "tr Practices, problems, and institutions of international finance. 

p asis on international financial markets, exchange rates, balance-of- 
ents restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) " 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio managemen iy 
cluding analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and .O Ad 
markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: 


1-2, B Ad 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 


Marketing and marketing management, consumer and demand 8 
retailing, wholesaling. Emphasis on major decision areas and t00% 
requisite: B Ad 102, Econ 1-2. 


paly“ 
pe 


143 Marketing Research (3) 
Principles and practices of marketing research; emphasis on b 
and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and presem 
sults. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. 


asic mel 
tation ? 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of pus. 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasizee 
private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


catio? | 
« ludit 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 


(3) 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgage® | 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) AME a| 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphas tion: pr 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and reg | 
requisite: Econ 1-2. 

172 Public Utilities (3) ser | 


‘ i - an ; ment, 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; develof emph” 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation ©” 
on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequisite: Econ 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) of 09, | 
ppt y . : ari carrier modes; m 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various car intern? 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic an 
transportation. Prerequisite: B Ad 171, Econ 1-2. 


174 Urban Transportation (3) 
Problems of developing balanced transportatio 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finan 
Prerequisite: B Ad 171, Econ 1-2; or equivalent. 


cas 
na. 
n systems for opi 
ce, à 
| 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) iii conditions 5j l 
Physical movement of goods in international oem proe | 
sential for successful trading; export shipment, docume cm 
problems. Emphasis on ocean marine insurance and expo 
ment policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) rations) it 
(Formerly Management of International Business Ope of org? pt) 
ose and type : diffe ] 
s operations 1? 
f instructo" 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purp 
tion; development and management of oversea 
world areas. Prerequisite: B Ad 175 or permission o 


reveste 
"now bai 
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181 Manufacturing Production (3) 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
and fabrication industries. 


198 Business Policy and Administration (3) 
(Formerly Case Problems in Management) 
Terminal undergraduate course in Business Administration. Integration 
of functional activities in arriving at over-all business policy decisions. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 


202 Relations of Government to Business (3) 
Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 
regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 
lation of labor-management relations. | 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


Industrial Personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
Problems, 


21 

ou Leadership and Executive Development (3) 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 
Utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
Instructor. 


(ODD 
2 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
* American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
abor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


Hi 
3 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
bor Relations (3) 
" Urrent problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. 
£25 à | 
Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
en duction technology, including new processes, materials, products, 
atipment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology in man- 
“ging the Production function. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permission of 
tructor, 


BI p 
inancial Decision-making (3) 
pror tions and objectives of financial management, asset management, 
c» lems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
ecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct 


1 
; 15 or *quivalent, B Ad 131. 


3 Cen; 
ae Resource Management (3) 
Oblems Of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend policy. 


'érequisite. B Ad 231. 
33 


Int 
ernati ‘ m 
mational Business Finance (3) 
alysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of the 


112 
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evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: B | 
131 or equivalent. 


obtain! 
inco 


235 Financial Management (3) 
Problems of financial management; planning financial structure, 
and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: Acct 215, Mgt 201. 
| 
237 Investment Analysis (3) 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis O tio 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portio j| 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: | 


f natio 


131. 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer model 
pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage ite: 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequis ! 


237. 


241 Marketing Management (3) "T 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product P potio 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales P 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 


inp I 
ment V 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) " mari 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency i result 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods 
applications. 

248 International Marketing (3) root 9 

vert 


Organization for international marketing, demand analysis, p ad o" 
E 


141 ; «hannels, 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade — : 
ing and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and lega 
tive international marketing strategy. 


255 International Business in Perspective (3) 


(Formerly International Trade) m global PS. 
The nature and order of magnitude of international bu instituti? 
terns of trade and investment; international and natio 
policy issues, trends. 
x din s 
256 Seminar: International Trade (3) instrum" 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade aee treat" 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, Pre 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. | 
qu^ 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) «cies, prove 
International market entry and expansion; operating ex 
and problems of multinational companies; deve standing 
national business. Prerequisite: advanced Master $ deg 


261 Managerial Microeconomics (3) um jsions in pe 
€ ir , fafica ne jes: * 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to bus! inventories d 


; a i ; ani 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, 
112; or € 


requisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 
mission of instructor. | 
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262 Managerial Macroeconomics (3) 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre- 
tation of economic trends and developments; analysis of governmental 
economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; 
or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor. 


2 a ; 
279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Organization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures. 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillance over contractor performance of contract. Rights and obliga- 
tions: changes, suspension of work, default, convenience termination, in- 
Spection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of controversies on gov- 
ernment contracts. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permission of instructor. 


) 

“83 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, and 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and 
Tisk; cost Principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work re- 
Wirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or per- 
Mission of instructor. 


2 
85 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


Development and procurement of major systems. Project management. 
Ocurement planning—from concept formulation through contract defini- 
lion, development, and manufacture. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permis- 


sion of instructor. 


293 
Business Research (3) 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gather- 
"7 research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpre- 
ation and Presentation of findings. May be repeated once for credit. 


297 R 
Rennes Policy Formulation (3) 
peer Case Studies in Business Administration) 
nalysis of Operational situations and policy issues. Developing and im- 
“menting Solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced 


aster’ - 
ster’s degree standing. 


299 
Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 
“mination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 


300 


Thesis Research (3) 


Cartography* a 


K 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartogra?? 
Science, Telephone 946-3557 


1-2 Introduction to Cartography (3-3) " 
The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction to the fundam ig 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Character i 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, repre | 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes of various Fy | 
jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concepts of goose) 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying methods, s le | 
cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map design, co 
tion and reproduction. Prerequisite to Cart 2: Cart 1. 


103-4 Photo Interpretation (3-3) 


Photo interpretation and its uses. History of photo interpretation: a 
damental concepts of image interpretation, topography, hydrology: civil À 
tation, and man-features. Parameters affecting photo interpretation c us 
and military interpretation. Measurements, keys, and diagnostic tec ray 
reliability. Infrared and radar photo interpretation. Satellite photo 104: 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geod 17. Prerequisite to 

Cart 103. 

107 Physiography (3) ing di 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth’s crust, weather igi r 
mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes 
physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


108 Climatology (3) 


Introduction, causes for climate and weather, air mass 
mass movements, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, 
humid and dry continentals, subarctics. 


jati 
nts, Lan 
movem propi" 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) cently vsel 
State-of-the-art orientation in the techniques and procedures an k e 
in cartographic agencies, including field methods, evaluatio rel d À 
maps, use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, rerequisi " 
map reproduction, and associated managerial practices. L 
Cart 2. i 

112 Advanced Cartography (3) 


Automated cartography, including computer-assisted map com 
tistical mapping, automated color separation, and 
space cartography, including orbital navigation, lunar, 
charting. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


120 Computer Mapping (3) ing. x | 
Examination of the methods of quantitative computer — Sui 
primarily on Symap and related statistical mappa Prof niques an 


develop a clear understanding of computer mappin apply ! pi 
provided the opportunity through practical exercises n Cart 2 oF 


niques to a variety of mapping situations. Prerequisite: 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee to be announced. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
114 
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125 Marine Cartography (3) 


Similarities and differences between land mapping and the charting of the 
marine environment; emphasis on the unique characteristics of the latter. 
Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required to depict a 
visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; the the- 
matic aspects of oceanography charting investigated with detailed analy- 
Sis of tri-dimensional data shown in bi-dimensional form; certain mathe- 


matical concepts of projection and chart design. Prerequisite: Cart 2 or 
permission of instructor. 


kmistry 


i 
ri A D Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Corcoran 104, Telephone 


! 
SICAL SCIENCE 


34 Fundamentals of Physical Science (3-3) (Campus Course) 


For nonscience majors. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
Introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of 
Physical science. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 


sry 
lly ^ 


E 


General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 

Course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite 

to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: 
*m 11. Laboratory fee, $21 a semester. 


EA. 
"Sin Languages and Literatures 


"c, 
log “Airman: Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese; Library 613, Telephone 


sp 


OY M 
Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 


si Pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequi- 
© to Asia 2: Asia 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3 


"4 CA É 
Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Campus Course) 
t lassroom 


(3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 
egg; ken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and 

ng. Prerequisite to Asia 3: Asia 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


sia 4; Asia 3, 


Economics — 


3 ; ae, M 

Chairman: Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; C-617, Telephone 676-6150 

Departmental prerequisite: Except for Econ 217-18 and 220, Econ 1-2 iP 
requisite to all other courses in Economics. 


1—2 Principles of Economics (3—3) l 


on 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major rri 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ ! 
requisite to Econ 2. | 


121 Money and Banking (3) a 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 7: pri 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ aa pt 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departme 
requisite waived. 


220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 


For students in the Master of Science in Administration degree P 
Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary 
problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 


0E 


241 Labor Economics (3) d pars 
" - : tiv 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collect 
ing, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) 


n 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in ot My 
sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly § P 
grams. 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) pd 6 


iness 9 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in bus i 


ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. 


Education Es 


ont 
elep” 
is ; ; on: C514 T 
Chairman: Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; Cyn 
676-6940 and a) 
itution 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited v ation umb 
quate professional preparation are prerequisite to courses in EC 
from 201 to 400. 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) x, pref. 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (3 successive hours each W 
in the morning, arranged by the Director of — o 
Principles of effective teaching based on an ud 2; Psye * 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: oy | 
112. | 

| 
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112 Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 


made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 


Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under- 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. 
Material fee, $5. 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Program of 
music activities essential to basic musical understanding. Materials and 
techniques. 
"115 " an a : 
Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
à good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. 
) à 
123 Society and the School (3) 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary issues, co- 
Operation of the school with other community agencies, functions of 
school personnel. 
l 1 r " 
28 Children's Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the Children's classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
Children's original expressions. 


s 
$ The Curriculum (3-3) 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 
207 " 
Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 
Or experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 
208 
Human Development (3) 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human develop- 
ent throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of rele- 
vant research. 
209 e, 
Chilq Development (3) 


interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation, 
trib Practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines con- 
uting to a knowledge of child development. 

Adolescent Development (3) 
E lerdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. Analy 


may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111. 
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; SUPE EE , í ip 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of research 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. 


212 Educational Measurement (3) of 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration ýs 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical a 
of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Ed 
evolution of the American school system. 


uc 214. 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary 4 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of 
difficulties. 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy 9' 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape PO 
offerings of the school. 


"ELS 
jearnist 


jot: 
f educat 
icies ™ | 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) : | 


á ; . " sea til to 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of Tec 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations 
tic and teaching techniques. 


224 Reading Problems (3) T" nique 


sii h 
Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinica Sit teach 
in testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more years © l 
ing experience and a previous course in reading Or language 


t method 
^ diat | 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing s 
ing skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing & 
reading programs. 


fficient jn 
evaluat 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) ( pro” 
t importa! 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the mos 


lems facing the contemporary American elementary schoo! l 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) social studi 


z ; s. 
Current trends and research on reading, language arts, 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) i instructional oy 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving "i ii | 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, e 
and community life. 

231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) —— poi 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, 


grouP 
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initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


2 ts ^ ` " 
232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
leaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, including 
Practices in the operation of the elementary school. 


^) " . ^ " 

233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual materials: administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Techniques of analyzing teaching styles and classroom interactions. 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
Plementation of self-instructional systems. 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 
Application of systems techniques to the development of an instructional 
Program, 


? 
^51 Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


2 " ae 

43 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


Mss 
5 School and Community (3) 
— School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
uilds the community. 


247 
Adult Occupational Education (3) 
Development. current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 
ult Vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States and 
reign countries, 


m Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
org ductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
4 ization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 
P Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
.TOCedure and practice in organizing and administering school guidance 
Pupil personnel programs. Admission by permission of instructor. 


) 
‘J 
Analy sis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
merited Study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
h nt of Systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
M : 
~ Middle School (3) 
tudy eS organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 


*Xtra-classroom activities. 
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255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) a 
Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary educat! 
Educ 256: current problems in each subject-matter field. 


257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world o 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, an 
pational information. 


( wot 


259 Secondary School Administration (3) 


á n :nistratioP 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administr? 
including practices of the modern high school. 
260 Secondary School Supervision (3) ptt 
‘ nd , s 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern 


visory concepts, including practices in schools. 


263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) T. " 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging roles " equal? 
resource development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: develo?” 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, an 
ment. 


269-70 School Business Management (3-3) 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions o 
agement office in public education institutions, Educ 
educational business management. 


: i 
f the busines T 
270: practi€ 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; schoo' nditions 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching CO 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


275 Seminar: School Finance (3) thods d 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, 
financing. 


including ™° 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) «v medi pub 
city m 


Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publi 
lic participation in policy-making. 


278 School Law (3) pmid e 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and respons a erest to 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of maj 
group. 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) and trends r 
Development, scope, purpose, present status, programs, 
higher education in the United States. 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


"he sita r es and 
Government, organization, and administration of colleg 


duties of trustees and administrators. 


oiver” | 
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IE 6 T " 
“85 Student Activities (3) 
Nature and purposes of selected activities —homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
School publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


? . : 
29] Planning the School Plant (3) 
Selection of sites: evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs: building, operation, and mainte- 
nance problems. 


9 
3-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. 


^ 
¿95 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program. 


" 
“97 Personnel Administration (3) 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
Institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 


298 Sam; E å " 
8 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) 


Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 


ann m. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


3 
01 Data Processing in Education (3) 


Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
ànd administrators. 


3 C = 
l6 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
"nd innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
Studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 
UP PS 
Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
^. Innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
Uriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 
30 Curri oe 
iculum Developments in Elementary School 
i athematics (3 to 6) 
wi SXperienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
x ,Inovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
; ütics Curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 
346 
0 ; AERE r 
Unseling of Minority Groups (3) 
sideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 
Facial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling the dis- 


Vantaged in urban areas. 
35s ~ 


Ba: 
°Unseling in Groups (3) 


Ting; r . bus 
T “ciples of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 
Niques and practice in group counseling. 


ech 
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357 Mental Hygiene (3) 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, ” 
others working with children and adolescents. 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) T 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes p 
contemporary college student; college student interaction with his 
onment. Admission by permission of instructor. 

371 Introduction to College Teaching (3) "m 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instru 
media for teaching at the college and university level. 

372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) visit 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prered 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 

373 The Junior-Community College (3 

ty ge (3) year ol 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four- al oo 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, facu ty, 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


375 Foundations of a College Student Development Program (3) tion P? 
College student development as an integral part of higher educ? 
grams. 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) scit 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using matic Ad 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and P 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registration. 


381 The Adult as a Learner (3) 1 ari 


. i o 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of -— | 
physical and social environment in adult education situatioP 


382 Methods in Adult Education (3) à mei 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; tradi er cjot | 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programme | 
systems approach in developing training programs. 


383 Counseling of Adults (3) spo 


pry ling. © cou 
Theories and practical applications of occupational counse for © 

a rily inten ions: 

a izatie 


ing distinct needs of adults and young adults; primar! 1 organi 
selors in military, government, business, and industria 


384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) d non o] 


on in school 806. 
Measurement and evaluation of adult education in v organization” 


agencies—business, industry, government, voluntar ! 
community. 


386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) Í 


POP ee Bee 
Us ms rc 
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j 387 Administration of Adult Education (3) 


Program administration, staff recruitment and development, fiscal opera- 
tions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 


, 389 Consultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource Dev elopment (3) 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 


Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program. 


|. 391 College and University Curriculum (3) 


Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) 


Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
8ram budgets, and financial methods and practices. 


393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) 


Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 
dmission by permission of instructor. 


394 College and University Governance (3) 


Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 


35 Problems and Practices in School Administrative ‘ 
ganization (3 to 6) 


Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalu- 
ati 


10n of educational administration. 


3 . i 
39 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to the public 


Schools, Student participation with guidance by recognized regional prac- 
litioners. 


tieer; 

“ering and Applied Science 
ti; 
Nor of NASA-Langley Graduate Program: S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engi- | 
KZ Applied Science, Tompkins 313, Telephone 676-6529 | 
Ni peer of Naval Ship Research and Devel pment Center, Carderock, Md.: | 
Pm 4 er of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 676-7526 
MN puer of Naval Ship Research and Devel pment Center, Annapolis, Md.: 
Ny” *TOfessor of Engineering and Applied Science, Tompkins 313, Telephone 


lis 
<robabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
ution 


of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
clu els; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, 4 
32 ing hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Math 
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| 211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 

Introduction to analytic function theory, including contour integra 
conformal mapping. Elements of integral transforms with applica 
boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen 


212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) | 
Introduction to theory of finite and infinite dimensional vector. i 
generalized Fourier series, completeness property. Tensor calculu 
linear coordinates. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


| 

213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3) | 

| Classification of second-order linear partial differential equation at 
acteristics, Solution of boundary-value problems, associated with f 
equations of mathematical physics by separation of variables an 
functions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


214 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) ". 
dr i ations: 
Introduction to calculus of variations, Euler-Lagrange equatio thot 


: , A ate M 

tional formulation of boundary-value problems and approxim dholm w 

of solution. Theory of linear integral equations, including Fre 
ment. 


Hilbert-Schmidt theory. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 
215 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V (3) "Tu 
ary differentia seri 


Perturbation methods in engineering: nonlinear ordin totic 
asymp ^^" pog 


tions, topological and classical methods of solution, ions, 
boundary-layer solutions; nonlinear partial differential equat pound? 
ary-layer solutions which include singular initial value an | 
value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) y 
mem CE 196) nd . 1netability; fracture e 
Operational and structural failure mechanisms; insta failure. ^j 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of ta and rcl? 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, "valent 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or equi ] 
i 


el 


254 Special Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) mel stress yf 
CE Yee TU á 1 " X ing ther . o 
Selected problems in structural mechanics, including bodies: and ct 


one- and two-dimensional structures, impact of di s 0 
current topics of interest. Prerequisite: CE 210 Me 


| Analysis (3) or approval of Department. j 
| 259 Theory of Ship Motions and Sea Loads (3) "a sooty y 
Equations of motion for a body in an infinite fluid g mass and pod! 

Two-dimensional adde a fixe® of 


bodies oscillating in calm water. 
| ing for cylinders in the free surface 
| in waves (the diffraction problem) 
freedom motions for ships and ocean structu icles an | 

| linear-roll motions. Dynamic loads on floating vehic t 
tures in a seaway. Prerequisite: CE 268, 271; or equiv* | 
i n (3) , w 
260 Statistical Theory for Ship Hull Performance 
analysis, 
i liction of Of | 


E ents ON ees 
Forces and momen r sik deg" Not 
I inear-strip theory abr waves s 
ures in rege’. gx 


Basic principles and concepts of spectral 
related topics necessary for the statistical prec 
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motions, and stresses in a seaway. Linear systems superposition principle 
and cross-spectral analysis Distribution of envelope of a narrow-band 
random process and random sample (observation) and estimation. Long- 
term prediction. Prediction of extreme values. time-domain analysis and 
transient wave-test technique Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


? pé gy 1 
461 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 


Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
Oundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
theory of folded plate structures Theory of curved surfaces: general lin- 
far bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending 
Stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. 
Prerequisite graduate status, 


3 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 

General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
Tames; torsional and lateral buckling: variational methods. Buckling of 
Plates and shells under static loads: stability of stiffened structures; effect 
of Imperfections and boundary conditions Prerequisite: graduate status. 


Applied Marine Hydromechanics (3) 

Introductory course; emphasis on experimental methods. dealing with the 
8Pplication of hydrodynamics to problems relating to the design and per- 
Ormance of Ships in the following areas: ship hydrostatics (terminology 
and Concepts), ship resistance (viscous, form, and wave drag), propul- 
Sion (screws and other propulsors), dynamics of floating vehicles (maneu- 
vering and control, ship motion in a seaway) Special attention in each 
“rea to solving problems related to unusual, as well as conventional, ma- 
ine vehicles, Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 
r oductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
Depts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 
mation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
ng Media: application of potential flow theory to fluid motion around 
thi : and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction to 
ln 'P and slender body theories. Derivation of force and moment of 
on MOving in calm and disturbed water Prerequisite: approval of 


4 
“chanics of Water Waves (3) 


shalt Concepts. Infinitestimal waves: irrotational theory for deep- and 

y “Water waves, reflexion, refraction, diffraction, attenuation. Water 
los. ^ 9f finite amplitude: airy nonlinear shallow-water theory, tides, bores, 
t p" theory, conoidal and solitary waves, kinematic waves, mass 
mec)! Tt. Wave generation by wind: resonance. shear-flow, and maser 

asus State-of-the-art based on correlation between theory and 
Pre equines Interfacial (internal) waves Wave-breaking and reflexion. 
se "lé: ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 

Ry m Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
lur, mental laws of motion for a laminar viscous fluid. Topics include 
"m "e jets and wakes, transition and turbulent boundary layer with 
To} ang On the application to marine problems of boundary-layer con- 
May Polymer drag reduction Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
Tepeated for credit. 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


231 Finite State Machines (3) 


237 Computing Systems (3) 


263 Digi ing Systems (3 ste 
63 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 4 software "m J 


285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representati 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to programming of digital computers in a macro-asset) 
language and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in ma in 
control and memory addressing; data structures, list and string proc a 
in data processing; characteristics and choice of data processing anf 
introduction to PL/1 language; sorting, searching, and merging of pe 
Prerequisite: EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) or equivalent; 0f | 


mission of instructor. 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networ 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization i jp 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number system 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design dnt 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comp. igl 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large 
computers. Prerequisite: CS 201 or permission of instructor. 


Analysis and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, e 
equivalence of states, races, transition maps, output tables, pnt 
chronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assign" cs, sta) 
lem, partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, works n 
realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine net 


decompositions. State identification. Prerequisite: EE 153. 


ap 


Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of bier 
arithmetic units. Random access and associative memorie? tol 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. 1 comp! 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digita isi 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. 

EE 154 Digital Computer Design (3). 


Introduction to the design of computer software ‘cation 
Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communica” ol sys 
components of systems. Design of loaders, input 
and utility systems. Prerequisite: EE 157 Machine an 

guage Programming (3) or permission of instructor. 


- à ctions; gisct 
Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal, perv with " 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter "T curve fitt! 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation 2 

| 


Spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. 
| 


‘oi ompute - 
Introduction to the use and structure of digital a mmins> cir 


methods, data processing, and machine language onal switcbing ys! 
algebra and introduction to the design of rene pine 5 
number systems and arithmetic in digital machine» 
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and their interconnections; use of software systems and software-hardware 
relationships. Prerequisite: EE 51 {pplications of € omputers (3) or per- 


mission of instructor 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analysis and design of switching de- 


vices; design of combinational and sequential logic networks; minimiza- 
lion techniques and their use in logic design; electronic implementation of 
logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation, error-correct- 


Ing codes; encoding and decoding logic and electronic design of functional 
digital units Prerequisite: EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be 
taken for graduate credit 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; sam- 
pling, 
202 Linear System Theory I (3) 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip- 
tion in tme and frequency domain: linear spaces and linear operators; 
Mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer 
Solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
requisite; graduate status. 


5 
203 Linear System T heory II (3) 

System Properties; controlability and observability of linear systems; sen- 
Sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 


‘ear composite systems Prerequisite: EE 202 


a, 
44 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 

Probability. random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications sequences of random variables, linear 
Mean-squared esumation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc- 
“sses, Correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
With Stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 


nications. control theory, computer science 
240 
“antum Electronics of Masers and Lasers (3) 
°rmerly EF 325 Principles of Lasers) 
“ry concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
à RES T: OT- 
ma Pumping mechanisms: rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or 


Pre- 


Te lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. 
Wisite: p 221 Physical Electronics 1 (3) or equivalent. 


3 
Qs 
Antennas (3) 


: é HY " e 

ar eral solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
ale held “PProximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
Rag theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
üs 


iat receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
9 e and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 230 Electromagnetic The- 
29 (3). ) 

ui Inf, 

mation Theory (3) 


Mea AN Wee, -— 
Sure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chan 


Capac * 
“Pacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the perform 
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ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric > 
nel: feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. 
site: EE 204 


tia tm 


242 Coding Theory (3) 
(Formerly Information Theory 11) 
Error-correcting codes; bounds on the performances 
codes, group codes; syndrome decoding; cylic codes, their encod! id , 
decoding; Galois fields; BCH codes, burst correction, and thresho 
codeable codes; performance calculations. 


inf 
of error-«corte 


243 Communication Theory I (3) Gav 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive — fd | 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; cO P l 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simp = icatio® 


p nica”, 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of comm squis 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. Pre 
EE 204 or equivalent. ‘ 


sing 
effects of quanti 
oise; detection or 
and estima, versi! 


m receivers; 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; 
the receiver; detection of such signals in colored n 
chastic signals; the innovations approach in detection 
lems; signaling over fading channels and the optimu 
techniques and their performances. 
a esti 
al detection Fig 
imation i 
estimat nets apt 
pret 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 


Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequenti 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, á 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalma 


: : A 3 : s. 

cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive system 
site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 

273 System Optimization (3) T 
(Formerly Optimal Programming and Control) xima: a 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and ma he m É 


: s variations: © 
zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variata pr ems e 
principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; optimize: © ^ timal P l 
constraints; optimal feedback systems; numerical solutio 


gramming problems. Prerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent. 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3) gst 


(Formerly Nonlinear Control Systems) ox 
) ] $ apP ju 
introduction tO W por 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; 1 7-vlov à sur 
analysis of nonlinear systems describing functions, weer tio? and 
bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus; forced i proble®™ 
resonance; stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Lure 

Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 202, 203. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for cr 


edit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ated for c 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. M: p 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
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CINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


{19 


2 


Engineering Administration (3—3) 


Comprehensive and sy stematic study of the administrative process with em- 
Phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
Objectives, Prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
izing: theory of Organization, structure, authority. specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees Directing: leadership, managing human and 
material resources Controlling: setting standards. evaluating perform- 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 


269 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


History and orientation of quantitative methods: concept of quantitative 
decision-making: decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncertainty; 
game theory: utility; the time factor: replacement models. Prerequisite: 
E Ad 170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
9r equivalent 


INE: 
NEERING SCIENCE 


, 


: 


D: 
Py Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 


Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions: sampling: 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
“quare experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 
Tequisite: Ap S 115 or equivalent 


2] 
d Analytical Mechanics (3) 


Undamental Principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
Agrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory 
9f smal] Oscillations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 211. 
VON 
Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 
Pological 


and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear res- 
Nance. 


Telaxation oscillations Prerequisite: ES 217. 


nfinitesima] strain and compatibility; stress, constitutive relations for 


propi solids, displacement and stress formulation of boundary-value 
Sion ome, energy principles, the reciprocal theorem, elements x pure tor- 
illus, And flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics and yu 
appro, 8 Stress function and Fourier transform methods. Prerequisite: 
à al of Department 
~I Soliq 


State for Engineers (3) 


Tyst; - à i - 
Ystal structure and binding, elastic constants, lattice vibrations, thermal 


Proper; à 

tong ties, free electron theory of metals, band theory of solids, semi- 

Prova, ors: rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity. Prerequisite: ap- 
n al of Department. 


Advanced } 


faterials Science (3 
i. aterials Science (3) 


defer,” “rystal structures; the defect crystal structure— point defects, line 

Cts, Surface defects: grain-boundaries; X-ray and electron diffraction; 
ma - in solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; ceramics; polymeric 
iy ne ls; elastic Properties; internal friction; geometry, statics, and dynam- 
ations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, and fatigue; 


dislog 
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234 Composite Materials (3) 


237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) 


239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


271 Random Process Theory I (3) 


272 Random Process Theory II (3) 

Discrete and continuous state Markov-pr 
and passage problems; linear 
trol; estimation of correlations and power s 


FM — 
creep; strengthening mechanisms; radiation damage; cohesive stre 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechit 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-rein tiy 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, disP* 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. l 


"T 
Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger equation y 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic processes de 
theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-electron ap «i 
tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transport pror ol 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: ja 


approval of Department. 


cure of 95 
atures; Sil. 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; re 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and COV 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; P ase 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) ei 


: T sions, ™ 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extension e 10" 
fractur «o9 


of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fr appro 

ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limi y et 

crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison 
approval of Department. 


continuum theories. Prerequisite: 
263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers (3) compa ^ 
Introduction to physical processes in the earth's atmosphere ire, dy i 
evolution, Stu ered 


to the atmospheres of other planets. Topics: evon 
ics, visible phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiati 
site: approval of Department. 


on process E 


270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) eos be 
ansmisslo a jt 


: "- : ‘ jt 
Waves in an infinite homogeneous medium; sound tr d prono? 
fields; SOU and a0 


edia i : As as far ipole ; 
media and through structure, source, and dipx +h atmosP ere aod 
in ducts and enclosures; sound propagation through 37 ucers; intr 
tic absorptions, acoustic circuit elements; acoustic e Department 
to acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: approval o 


‘ T" 4 : . r " > ra jom v? T 4 
Probability theory and distributions; ranc actions, po paviof 


dom processes; relations between correlation fu ‘er spectra + per 
and indicial response; measurement and us we val 9 j 


e of Powe Spro 
physical systems under random inputs. Prerequisite: apP | 
ment. 
go 


ocesses; — e stoc vp 
and nonlinear estimation 9 ions 
pectra; applica 
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nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 
and stability, Prerequisite: ES 271. 


273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
General properties of stationary and nonstationary random processes. Cor- 
relation techniques, types of harmonic analysis, analog and digital spectral 
estimation, variability of estimates, prediction and filtering of time series. 
Applications in communications, vibration, and fluid dynamics. Prerequi- 
Site: approval of Department. 


274 Noise and Vibration Control (3) 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
Doise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 
Noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: ES 270, ME 215. 


275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 
Acoustic wave motion, several methods of solving inhomogeneous wave 
*quation, theory of sources, scattering and diffraction, duct propagation, 
Introduction to acoustically coupled systems, acoustics in moving media. 
Prerequisite: Ap S 213, ES 270. 


276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
Ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
Vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
Ow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: ES 270, ME 215. 


277 F 
Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts Of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
E In real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
ee Crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
a : : : 
© Porous media. Prerequisite: ES 275. 


2 
* Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory System and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
t choacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
x ‘valuation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
Ystem response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


29 
Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
An-machine interface, effects of physical stresses on human behavior and 


Str tne, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 


2 S. 
Pecia] Topics in Acoustics (3) 
TIT : à * J 
ate ent methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 
as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 


m 9r acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 
"Unities to noise, Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


ima: 
wctical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Sie . . . 
Simy lan Programming fundamentals; matrix operations and solution of 


dures 


lta M 
ditar, neous *quations; difference methods and computer solution of or- 
and partial differential equations; numerical solution of initial and 
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: ; n 
boundary-value problems in heat transfer, fluid flow, and structural 
chanics. Prerequisite: approval of Department. | 

285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechznics (3) 
Derivation of fundamental equations based on energy formul 
ness properties of basic finite elements; solution of problems in P di 
and strain, plane- and space-framed structures; plate and shell to 

elastoplastic and dynamic analysis. Prerequisite: approval of Dep? 


ation; "A 
lane $^. 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 
Statistics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay cute 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled st’ «atio 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classi. i 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the des 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural 
procedures. Prerequisite: CE 261, 263; ES 285. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design inclu ation 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; applic sir" 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-t¥P* y 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequi* 
proval of Department. 


NT. 
ding mathematici Py 


289 Special Topics in Structural Design (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


298 Research (arr.) it 
. a Hu. 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for cred 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


310 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation à 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic helicopttt fs 
" " e iQ i 
noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, visite: $ 
sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prereq 


san, L 
gation, ^. $i 
nd prop soni P 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stra 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propaga 
media, applications to transmission of sound throug 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


tified media. on 
tion throve 
ucts W! 


312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) Failures 7^ iy 
Response of linear systems to stationary random Mr structures v 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehic requisite: BS 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Pre 
ME 215. 


stet 
313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) : . extents m) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, sy stem of 1 nsmissio® o | 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound tra. «op, wisi 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-lay ti prered 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vi 
ES 270, 312. 
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398 Advanced R ading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


CHANICAL ENGINEERING 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 
itz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
Straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells: sandwich con- 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
Motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


> 

“21 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 
Aplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet: vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods: laminar 
OW Of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 
Site: approval of Department. 


2 

222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 
Surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex lift 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, effect 
- Wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing theory; 
Similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


^ 
2 
Viscous Flow (3) 


C solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 

soir mations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for Its 

4 ion, stability of laminar flows: Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 

PPlications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 

Ay g PPlications to heat-transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
“13; ME 221 or equivalent. 


Compressible Flow (3) 
0 a nodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
Compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions in 
u number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
rmat in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodograph trans- 
flow ^ 9n, Kármáín-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, — 
tequisite Y^ method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre- 

*: Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 
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237 Propulsion I (3) 

Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive e 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform flows 
ing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; drag an " 
generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and auge 
tion; the propulsion spectrum. Illustrative examples will include p d 
lers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: appro" 
Department. 


238 Propulsion II (3) - 
Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows with viscosity, heat 
changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities and interaction ™ 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; static, dynam . 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers; nons ef 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion will include a variety 0 
flow induction and propulsion concepts. Prerequisite: ME 237. 


248 Seminar: Aircraft Design (3) gr 
Problem of designing an aircraft to certain specifications. Regula de 
straints and requirements, state-of-the-art limitations, computer“ s 
sign, integration of aircraft components, economic consideratio? 
iterations to final configuration to obtain specified mission P0? 
requisite: approval of Department. 


270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) » of 

Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, app. 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dy 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


271 Flight Dynamics of V/STOL Aircraft (3) 
Various configurations of V/STOL aircraft, review of airscre 
rotating wing mechanics, dynamics of rotating wing syste 
of rotor blades and analysis of vibrating modes, perform 
aircraft. Prerequisite: ES 217 or equivalent. 


w theo? ^ 


272 Stability and Control of V/STOL Aircraft (3) -abili ir 
Static longitudinal stability, longitudinal and lateral dynamie 5 (or gA 
fluence of aerodynamic parameters on flight characteristics, v/sTOL 8 
tion of V/STOL aircraft, effect of feedback on stability © 
craft. Prerequisite: ME 271. 


273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) Is; math 4 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback contro” pack ^. 


f 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory 9 ffects of ™ 
qualization € 


trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; © ment. 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 
= - à sg | 
274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) m gió 
? : L i i 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; kapha vi auto 
nc 


systems using inertial and radio techniques in conju 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


T . rae «oct? | 
275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) pd dire | 
Derivation of equations of motion, | 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization O 
bility of linear systems with application to lon 


" ations 9 on 
Euler transformation < potio e| 
. r 0 p 
Rean lareral 9 
gitu 
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ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
requisite: ES 217 or approval of Department. 


276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 

First- and second-order Hamiltonian-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
Weighted least Squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
Space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: ES 217 or approval of 
Department. 


279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Current problems and methods in V STOL flight dynamics, advanced 
flight concepts, instrumentation, guidance, and control. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. 


5 
<80 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 
Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized 
Bases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics. Pre- 
Tequisite: graduate status. 


3 
^81 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 


Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 

"nological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
Modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, sta- 

Ustical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states; selected applications. 
Terequisite: ME 280. 


O 
0 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


Equation Of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete 
tion cles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribu- 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interac- 
“ons, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to 
diffusion, Viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. 

me Research (arr.) 

Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


ed Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limit. oi ca, 
agg lo students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam- 
on, 


399 
E 
“Ssertation Research (arr.) 

Imit, : i 
Mited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


May be repeated for credit. 
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OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) " 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied t0 oe 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making: llo 
tion models including the simplex procedure of linear progra orf. 
transportation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory ' ApS) 
game theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: 


115 or equivalent. 


202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer r 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; uivale! 
chains; reliability and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or eq 


sag? i) 
programming: y 


English — | 
e eed 

mi 

Via tials 

Before students are registered in Engl 1, they are tested in the minimum s who 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those ae? ont V 
show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempte i pre 
both halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequate cam 
for Engl 1 will be assigned to Basic English. In lieu of Basic English, n cam 
students may, if they desire, be given permission to register for Engl 1x 0 
Engl 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


Chairman: G.E. McCandlish, Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephon 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


X Basic English (0) -— 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling: m 
chanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition acade 
This course is designed to prepare students for Engl |. A 
credit. Tuition fee, $126. 


1 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) "m 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis pas 4 by ? 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and cohe 
sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


1x English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


(Campus Course) tude 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for tio, drill 4 
quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed iana writing P 

exercises in basic structure of the English language and Z hours ? \ 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets (tuitio® of R 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $283 j 
plus additional fee of $25). N 


2 English Composition: Language and the Arts and 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative of dictio pi 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence wc nature of 180 
logical thought, by analysis of selected books on t iz | 

and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or *^* | 
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11 The Writing of Reports (3) 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: 
Engl 1 or 1x and 2. 


" MANITIES 


43-44 Classical Humanities (3-3) 

Interdisciplinary study of the origins of Western thought. Reading and 
intensive class discussions of selections from the Bible and of five works 
each semester from the following authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Back- 
8round lectures on the major intellectual, artistic. economic, and social 
movements. 


55-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 
Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Renaissance 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of five works 
Sach semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot Background lectures on the major intellec- 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


"sp LITERATURE 


St. 
32 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Historical survey. 


UN 
92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


Consideration of various types. 


lis Introduction to English Linguistics (3) , 
velopment of the English language in a historical treatment of English 


Prammar. 
Ucan LITERATURE 


~7 
2 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 
storical survey, Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 
* from the Civil War to present. 


US Soan: 
Special Topics in American Literature (3) 
Autobiography as literature. A broad survey on the varieties of auto- 
lographica] work in American literature. 


Mhiology and Environmental Health 


man 
à Ros, W- Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
Hall, Telephone 331-6117 


ciples of Environmental Health I (2) 


mmunicable disease: recognition, mode of spread, general methods of 
' immunization, quarantine, disinfectants, and insecticides. 


Contro; 


138 
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2 Principles of Environmental Health II (2) 


Water, its relationship to man's well-being. Disposal of hum 
excreta and refuse; atmospheric pollution. 


an waste | 


3 Principles of Environmental Health Hi (2) : 
diolo 


Food, housing (urban and rural), institutional sanitation, ra 
sanitation, insect vector, and rodent control. 


101 Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) 


Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), n 
bution; public bathing place sanitation; design and function o | 
treatment facilities. ! 


sath 
treatment and e 


102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) is | 


m kg? "E 
Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment ? l 


posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. 


103 Environmental Sanitary Science III (2) „ripoti 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, and gT and 
of food. Supervision and training of personnel involved wit 
the food industry. 

104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) ad sl 

a 


Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventilation, lighting, 
Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. 


105 Air Pollution Abatement (2) 


Association of air pollution and disease and the effec 


ve pollui, 
ts of major pO ge 
on man. Air measurement and air measurement techniqu 


es de 


106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) micro 
Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. i posi? 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components o 
environment. 

121 Environmental Biostatistics (2) nd prevale” 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, kn 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement 

122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) d peii 

è : : : I : n 
Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, " 

123 Environmental Epidemiology H (2) niosis pe 
Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic disease, pneumo 
health, maternal and child health. 

131 Environmental Epidemiology IH (1) ae pet 
Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestations, diagn®™ quinale ^ | 


loma 


and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, granu 


LGV. 


141 Public Health Entomology I (2) PI 
How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-paros 
ships; principles of systematic biology and basic ! 
toxicology. 


ite vestonori 8 
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142 Public Health Entomology II (2) 
Identification, life cycles, and bionomics of medically important insects 
and other arthropods. 


143 Public Health Entomology III (1) 


Study of chemical. biological, and mechanical control of all medically 
important arthropods. 


144 Public Health Entomology IV (1) 
Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, habits, and 
relationship to man. 


151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 


Medical parasitology, Protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia (ma- 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metoza (helminths) of medical im- 
Portance. 


152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) 
Clinica] bacteriology, characteristics and identification of tbe bacteria in- 
Volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. 


153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, and 
the atmosphere. 


154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 
Mycology: study of medically important fungi. systematic mycoses and 
ermatomycoses. 


l . ^ 

71 Industrial Hygiene I (2) 
Chemica} hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure, toxic dusts, 
Metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. 


172 Industrial Hygiene II (2) 
Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, radia- 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, 

atmospheric pollution. 


l 
31 Public Health Administration I (1 to 3) 
Activities and organization; philosophy, background, and development. 
Ublic health activities include vital statistics, laboratory services, educa- 
n, nursing, and social services. 


lg : 
? Public Health Administration II (1 to 3) 


Inistrative considerations, including governmental aspects, legal con- 
ations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations in 


lic health Organizations. Prerequisite: Epid 191. 


sider 


ly i 
neral Disease in the Community (3) 

Garvey Course to develop an understanding of venereal disease problems. 
pane. clinical manifestations. diagnosis, prevention, and control. For 
25 ents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 

4 


Human Ecology (3) 
ology- man Within the framework of reference—physical and cultural 
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w 


anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, 
public administration. 


293 Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 


Relationship between public health and school health. The purpose of 
course is to aid the teacher in presenting information in the ¢# 
setting. 


Forensic Science b 4 


|j TA 6480, 
Chairman: T.P. Perros, Professor of Chemistry; Samson 205, Telephone 676-64 


E-30, Telephone 676-7320 


201 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement I: Serology, Microscopy 
Mineralogy (3) 
Principles in forensic serology; microscopic and optical a 


and animal reproductive cells, hairs, natural and synthetic 
materials of a mineral nature. 


of hums! 
r% alte bers ” and 


Analys 0 


202 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement TI: Instrumental i " 
o the 


Principles and application of various instrumental methods 10. 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic an 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry. 


AES MA : " T. f 
203 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement III: Examination 9 
Questioned Documents (3) ting P 
` zs is ati 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplici met "T 
esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; studies of paper 
of examination of questioned documents. 


204 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement IV: Firearms and 
Tool-mark Identification (3) | mar | 


ings, t0 
Study of methods for identifying firearms, cartridge pese cH 
tire marks, and footprints of significance in criminal proc 


205 Survey of Forensic Science (3) 


Survey of some areas of contemporary forensic sciences. 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) piatric * 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, ^ eration 
uation, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. ; 
pert testimony in hospitalization and criminal cases. à 


j Metho‘ 
24 Introductory Criminal Procedure, Evidence and Lega 
presentation 


d 
Principles of criminal procedure, preparation an < research. | 


examination of witnesses, and the methods of le 


n, accessibility.» rules 
Study of procedural rules affecting the collection, fining th 
physical evidence with emphasis on court opinions 


search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


of 
225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) nd 0% f 
N 
| 
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*25& 'r "- $2 os " 
^26 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the 
Criminal Lawyer (3) 
Qualifications and preparation of an expert witness and the relationships 
and responsibilities of the expert in court in criminal and civil cases. Pre- 
requisite: ForS 224. 


*55 "ua 

*27 Advanced € riminal Procedure (3) 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

*25 ^w" > “wwe 

<28 Administration of € riminal Justice (3) 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis will be placed on the role and pro- 
fessional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on de- 


Velopment trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


* 
2 r . . 
29 The Police and the € ommunity (3) 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the role 
4nd perspective of the police officer. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


13 
| Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of 
Criminal Behavior (3) 
Role which knowledge of crime causation may play in assessing devices 
lo control deviant behavior: factors related to criminal behavior; current 


Causal theories. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


923 
? Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 
Criminal Offender (3) 


Study of punitive, mechanical, and correctional 1 
re Phasis on changing responses to criminal and delinquent behavior, and 
“search on effectiveness. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


approaches to offenders. 


^ 
233 
Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the Law of 
timinal Corrections (3) 


3 H . | E , * 
van Of statutes, practice, problems and potential of alternatives facing 
efendant: mental fitness to proceed to trial, probation, sentencing, pa- 


TO : ^ ? 2 
©, prisoner rights. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


254 
Seminar; Recent Developments in Forensic Science (2) 


St , à i 
ony of current advances and problems in law and science relating to 
Tensic science. 


Dtroduct 

In uction to Human Physiology and Pathology (2) 

on duction to physiology and pathology of the human body; emphasis 

he. Medical terminology. Basic understanding of the body functions in 
and disease, 


Tecis ' à . T e 
Ratio," lerminology and scientific techniques used in medicolegal investi- 
ns: sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental 


de 
m. atis, ànd trauma. 


itey, 

EN Instan.. i 

Mal of 4, DCE, students may take similar courses in the National Law Center with the 
*àn of the National Law Center 
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) 
262 Current Trends in Forensic Pathology and Forensic Odontolo£ e 


Emphasis on (1) the relationship among law, medicine, and law enfor 
ment; and (2) the advancement of forensic knowledge. 


263 Seminar: Law, Medicine, and Forensic Sciences (3) 


d ^ : : ici 
The relationship of the forensic sciences to the fields of law, medi | 
and law enforcement. 


264 Medical Jurisprudence (3) "| 
reguli 


Legal problems inherent in the practice of medicine. Laws jiabilil! 
health personnel and health industry. Emphasis on professional | 


265 Criminal Procedure in Forensic Medicine (2) 


. ; r TF ; * js on 
Problems in the use of evidence in criminal proceedings; emphas 
use of medical and related evidence. 


266 Forensic Neuropathology (3) mi 
jc inju"; 
Fundamentals of neuropathology of natural disease and traumal? olog 

of the nervous system, including demonstrations of gross P 


specimens. 


267 Applications of Histochemistry to the Forensic Sciences (3) 


Chemical and physical methods for the localization, identific ‘ 
characterization of materials under the microscope, including 
drates, enzymes, lipids, minerals, pigments, and proteins. 


a a 
ation, ® 
atio! boby 


268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (2) f ip" 


: x : . à o! 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use 
ment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and commo 
tions. 


269 Principles of Forensic Toxicology (2) sons, 9" 
Analytical procedures used for the detection of drugs, Psion id 
toxic agents in biological specimens. Admission by Per 
structor. 


295 Research (arr.) roblems ed 


Open to qualified Master's degree students. Research on P 
proved by the departmental adviser. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


French* 


: 1 30 : 
Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone 676-63 H "m. 
advance? ^ tak | 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been sami schoo! BI jo 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in e exam | 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completio 


assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


È 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. | 
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-2 Bir . —_ F 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) (C ampus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, or two years of 
high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


eran 
] 1 9 ^ A . " . 
ne Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 


Nea. 
" Telephone 946-3557 


12 Plane Sury eying (3) 


Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, and elevations; | 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation; stadia surveying, plane coordinate 
computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: Math 

Or equivalent. 


13 Geodetic Sur, eying (3) 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; electronic measurements, 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geodetic leveling and pre- 
cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic astronomy and to | 
least Squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geod 12 or permission of in- 

Structor. 


17 
Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 


Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 

E Processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stere- 

radial and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric project; 

taps triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestrial photog- 
Y- Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12; or permission of instructor. 


I8] . 
Mtermediate Photogrammetry (3) 


meni, Photogrammetry theory and practice. Stereoscopic plotting instru- 

tienen al and computational methods for adjusting strips est 

Oto ation; electronic computers. Method of least squares applied to 
Srammetry, Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


Nic natics of Projections; geometry of sphere and ellipsoid; distortions; 
Uisite, S lindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. Prereq- 
*: Math 32. 
ity Ady. 
vanced Photogrammetry (3) 


Analyt; 
Sn ytic Photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 18, Math 33. 
Mth the Department € 


f Geography and Regional Science 
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155 Elementary Geodesy (3) - 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, -— 
plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, grav! "1 
deflection of the vertical and Laplace's equation, introduction to e I 
geodesy. Prerequisite: Geod 13, Math 32; or permission of instruct 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) " 
K : MAC i 
Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of - ing 
time, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and time-ree Gem 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequisite: 
13, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 


Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distribution’ 


damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squ 
ment. Prerequisite: Geod 155, Math 33. 


160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) m 
just 


161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 


Adjustment theory and special adjustment problems. Prerequisite: 
160. 


Geography and Regional Science 


ience; jy» 
Chairman: Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional So» 
Telephone 676-6185 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) an fields of 
General survey of the various systematic, physical, and hum of 09 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpres 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological cO 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
(Formerly World Regional Patterns) tion of 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the loca 
nomic activities on the surface of the earth. à 


126 Economic Geography (3) 


\ 
location oe 
Consideration of theories and hypotheses concerning d producti” À 
nomic activities: services, manufacturing, and agric 
Exercises in computer-oriented locational analysis. 


127 Population and Settlement (3) 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to poP 
growth, and migrations. 


ulation P 


by 
132 Resources and Environment (3) oblems created 
Analysis of the spatial pattern of resources and the pr 
man’s utilization of unevenly distributed resources. | 
. s 
141 Urban Settlement (3) ti! 


PL E rth; P 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of "n th 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be use 


of cities. | 
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145 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 


146 Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
the human and physical environment. 


148 Principles of Geography (3) 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed to meet spe- 
Cific needs of teachers, Emphasis on the practical application of geo- 
8raphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 


155 Africa (3) 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of Africa. 


161 Latin America (3) 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 
In Middle and South America 


20 T 
8 New Perspectives in Geography (3) 
An Overview of recent trends in geographic research. Selected topics in- 
clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, and envir- 
Onmental perception 


2 à e : 

24 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 
Study of the Spatial relationships between the political community and 
environment. 


2 . 

“43 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
““Nctional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal spa- 
tal patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, be- 
4Vioral considerations, and impact of time 


y à - MA ras * ———Ó «mom 
an: O a à : í 
Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone 676-6190 
~2 I s 
Mtroductory Geology (3-3) (Campus Course) 
ae (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Survey cov- 
kas the Principles of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the environ- 
nt. -aboratory fee, $12 a semester 


3 
Mroductory Geology (3) 
Survey "Overing the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for off 
Pus Students only 


4 Introduc 


tory Geology (3) 


*olopic. ; " r 3 re 
Leama Periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
ing. "Pus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 
ctor, s 
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125 Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) | 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine 6 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine” | 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. 


14 


Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) m 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories o. 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in vario. 11 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

and 118, or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 1, 2; or pe 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12. 


rmiss 


—— 


Geophysics* 


D 


d Carto" 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic an 
Science; Telephone 946-3557 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) smolo 
Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronology,» 32: or P 
gravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, Math ^^ 
mission of instructor. 

106 Interpretation Theory —Geophysics (3) 


Development of mathematical and physical foundations fo 05. 
seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: Geop 


ing 
r interp” 


115 Elementary Seismology (3) : 
Principles of seismographs; analysis of stress and strain, 
of earthquake seismograms, location of earthquakes; seismic m geoph) 
earth and the structure of the earth's interior as deduced wur and 
ical data, earthquake magnitude energy and intensity, seismic ghout he 
effects of earthquakes, review of earthquake activity t 
world. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 


jo? 
" re 
per "n. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures — | 


6 
e 404, Telephon 


Chairman: Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Ric 


6195 ed " 
: cu ted advan’ Ta 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been grant high scho? x 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun we of the ¢ 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon complet! 
nation, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


y 
1—2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) given on nh 


- E iversity 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Univer nr 50 ? d 
tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar t fee, $17. l 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Labora | 


mester. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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3-4 Second-year German (3- 3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


wlth Care Administration 


tir b 4 " ü E ` 
"d Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Binney 21, Telephone 


153. 
54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 


Introduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health care systems 
In this country. Emphasis on organization and procedures. Prerequisite 
to HCA 154: HCA 153 or permission of instructor. Not open to Mas- 
ter’s degree candidates in Health Care Administration. 


3 
02 Introduction to Health Care (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of or- 
Banization, functions, trends, and issues among governmental, nongovern- 
mental, Voluntary sectors; survey of major diseases by organ systems and 
their impact on administration and planning; medical terminology. 


203 
Health Care Organization and Management (3) 
Lecture 
rent cha 
Structur 
Current 


and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and cur- 
racter of institutional health care. Organizational functions and 
e of various kinds of health care facilities. Prerequisite or con- 
registration: Mgt 201. 


205 ~ 
Hospital Management Procedures (3) 


oe and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
Vet istration, Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 
tems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 
Prevention, 
209 
"7 He . t 
alth Care Economics and Financial Management (3) 
»wy (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 
Publi Interactions between consumers and providers of health care, and 
c 


and 


Struct private prepayment and insurance programs. Industry price 
ure an 


d the long- and short-term capital requirements. 
25 Deli , 
(Fo Very of Mental Health Services (3) 


§ md Mental Health Facilities and Resources) 
tudy 


Servi Of the organizations and systems for the delivery of mental health 
9f tre va emphasis on administration, management, and financial support 
a ; n ed 
Ment and rehabilitation facilties. 


Hebrew* E. d 


ut, l m 
Chairman: J.E. Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-22, Telephone 6766! 


| 

Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 5t? vit 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school m, 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examin 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly First-year Hebrew) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on ¢ 
tion of Clas 22. Elementary Hebrew grammar, readings from tiot 
Testament and contemporary literature, composition and conve 


1 
om 


23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly Second-year Hebrew) hens 
Review of grammar; continued development of reading compre 
composition, and conversation. 


History Ev — 4 
vp 230 

Chairman: R.W. Kenny, Professor of History; Stuart 419, Telephone 616-46 08 

‘cite to COUIS S perl 

Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or 91-92 is prerequisite e^ 186; eile 


through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 trou Hist 1054 
Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 161 through 166. Prerequisite ! y i w 
is either Hist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. Students maya i 
or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver ation ‘ops 
by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Exam inat! 
Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement 

39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) y ost ^ 
ory to eat «eco 

who 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural hist dents 4 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. wo 
credit for Hist 39—40 cannot receive credit for Hist 91-7 A 
: k : ited 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) s of the me) 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural fore: 18 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. P! 
present. 
" IT e 
91-92 World Civilizations (3—3) t 92: wrof jg 
ist 92: 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500 bt credit fo 
tric and world civilization since 1500, Students who 
91-92 cannot receive credit for Hist 39—40. l 
i i jo 
131 History of Germany (3) formation to UP | 
Di 
Political, social, and cultural development from Reto 
tion. A 


* Administered by the Department of Classics | 


148 


ITALIAN 149 


138 History of World Communism (3) 


The international communist movement from its beginnings to the present. 


145 History of Russia: 18th and 19th Centuries (3) 
From the reign of Peter the Great to the Russian Revolution. 


146 History of Russia: Sov iet Russia (3) 
Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


149... r 
3-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive credit for 
Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157. 


163.64 py. 

"64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through independ- 
nce. Hist 164: the national period. 


Bigs x, c 
82 U.S, Diplomatic History (3-3) 


Survey of American foreign relations from the era of the American Revo- 
lution. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 


183 Ov ` l " 
3 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying Possessions. 


95. 9 
6 History of East Asia (3-3) 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional development. 
Ist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve of the modern 
cra to present, 


201 H; 
l History and Historians (3) 
tudents who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199. 


n j 
Man; 
LR, Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone 676-6330 
è p 


"d = Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
3 pla mr thes lo continue in college the language begun in high school must 
tion EM examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
nt is Made to the 

l2 


~< First. : 1 " 
ISl-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
ti year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
t: 


‘On h . vive : à 

Poise il 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
lans, ! reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral practice in 
Angus 


e laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Y : i . ? . * . - L 
tion M ourse: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
ltalian ltal 4, Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 

"€ Prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural training, oral 


tereg 
» the Departm 


ent of Romance Languages and Literatures 
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pick 3 Y 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two Y 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Journalism ET . 


ow 
Chairman: R.C. Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 300A, Telep! 
676-6225 
145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) T. 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for governmes gg 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public 10s 
Case histories of successful programs. 
Latin American Civilization—Special Program 
Program Director: R.C. Burns; Building LL, Telephone 676-7049 omics: M 


Faculty Consultants: C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Econ jstant 
Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science; P.F. Klarén, parr fe 
fessor of History; J.W. Robb, Professor of Romance Languages; B.M. Sa fessor of 
sor of International Affairs and Political Science; K.L. Storrs, Assistant 

Political Science. 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) ares p 
3o i selected ý} 
A three-week, University-conducted study program in à iti s 


Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, PO ndersta 
geography, language, and literature in order to achieve an u e jight | 
of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes 1n iversitit* A 
world relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at € of ad 
structional visits to government offices, first-hand obe. contro 
country and the operation of its economy, comparisons 

among the countries of the area. May be repeated for € 


redit. 


Management Science t 


nt 
nme 
f . Gover 
3 d pam ces 
Chairman: E.K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Science» 


201, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) " 
(Formerly Introduction to Data Processing) ed introductio? "T 


de aeitaci x ane -orient roc 
Basic principles and methods. A management-orien ed data Pr 
^ -bas makin’ 
fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer V decision- 


- : i n 
as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, à 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) cot 
KT 


(Formerly Data Processing Programming) f Introduction to 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices pa the ORTR^ | 
cepts and techniques of computer programm | 


ing us! 
| 
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COBOL languages. Emphasis placed on development and understanding 
of the logic necessary to solve business data processing and management 
Science problems on a third generation digital computer. Student pro- 
Brams are run on the University's IBM 370 computer Prerequisite: Mgt 
118, 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) 
(Formerly Data Processing Systems) 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 
Information decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 
Involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based in- 
formation systems, e.g., systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. 


1? a " 

¿l Information Systems Development II (3) 
A further examination of the information systems development process, 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
Operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
System, Prerequisite: Met 120 or permission of instructor. 


20 ; "ue : 
l Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Principles and Practices common to administrative units of all kinds. 


203 : 
3 Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematica] concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
*ms. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 


> 
“04 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
Problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
àreas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 


Cory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 


20 
7 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ent; application of social science research to administration. Learning 


exerc "Jen : 
Xercises and practical applications emphasized. 


08 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 
pe of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, 
*rpersona] relations, organizational change, and similar problems. Prob- 
ms in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 


210 
Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) (Campus Course) 


o. Of current research, theory, and practice related to the process of 
» Be. Basic Principles of planned change; individual, group, organiza- 
E *ommunity and cultural change. Emphasis on human behavior re- 

ch and theory related to the Change process. Prerequisite: Mgt 208. 


229 
(C 


"Banizationai Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
ampus Course) 


ey for doctoral students Examination of different concepts of or 
She cational structure, processes, and growth. Models of organizational 


NL aT SIO 
ge will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action 
ler organizational development. The methods of action, research, 


lo furth 
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3 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) (Campus Course) 


ey resi 


team building, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, surv 10° 
ent P 


and structural revision will be related to organizational developm 
esses. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent 


i i : . actice 5 
Primarily for doctoral students, Examination through actual prac y 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one ap 
group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting P^. 


> : vi a 
will be explored as well as role differences in internal and pes fut 
i 


sultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship W nd Jab 
thered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts ? 
oratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. 

224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) alysis 


analysis: p 


Introduction to systems theory and qualitative systems X 
agement: ^ egi 


of systems in organizations and their impact on man 


point of view, enterprise as a system, effect of technical and mà p 
systems on organization structure, information-decision systems... Mr 
design, and dynamic aspects of organizational systems. Prerequis! 
201, 204 or 225 (off campus), 207. 

225 Managerial Statistics I (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Managerial Statistics) «ne in mar 
The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applicatio iom " 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applicati 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Operations 


agement science and operations research. Topics include 2 
ables; discrete and continuous probability distributions; poer au 
other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an intro ductio 
tical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. 
Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


mati". 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of math of e 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other mel jii r 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate. < models ^. 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, economet. sg ( pro? 
multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revisi 
bilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 
ons (3) r p 

in 

Technical and management considerations of linear and nonl og 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of M , 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Stu appli“ 
tions of linear programming : 


Introduction to theory 37. ont 
^ à 203 or equivalent. 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 O 


: que 
(Formerly Systems Analysis by Simulation) earch technid ie 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations is chains, dys, 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing; Mar requisite: Ms 

programming, game theory, and network flows. Pre 


227. 


Supervised study in depth and advanced projects m 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 
instructor. 


| 
226, 227; O | 
| 
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230 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
Cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 


240 Survey of Information Technology (3) 

(Formerly Met 218 Survey of Data Processing) 

A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 

trends in computer hardware and software, information systems design 

and development, Organizational impact, and effective management; mile- 

Stones of past and current research; computer technology as a rapidly 

volving force of major significance in business, government, and industry. 
signed for students without prior information technology experience 

4nd who do not plan to take additional information courses. 


241 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 221) 
Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
Information systems. Participation in the design of information systems 
Specifications, The roles of both management and systems design person- 
Del in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact of 
Management information systems upon the organization and its decision- 
Making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introductory 
Course in information technology, or permission of instructor. 


242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) i 
Formerly Mgt 220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their 
anagement) 
haracteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and software 
“velopment. Selection of computers and related software and equipment. 
Terequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 


43 Management of Information Technology (3) 

Formerly Mgt 223 Management of a Data Pri »cessing Organization) 
vanced course; emphasis on principles, practices, and trends in the 
Anagement of information technology. Topics include the role and con- 

trol of an information processing installation; trends, new hardware, and 

iu anced technology in the computing milieu and their implications for 
the mation Processing management; and analysis of the performance of 
0 data Processing activity internally and externally, according to devel- 
Ded Criteria. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242; or permission of 


ctor, 
244 
In TUM = 
St formation Systems and Telecommunication (3) 
con 9f the growing linkages among the technology of information proc- 
en © Inlormation transmission, and organization management—comput- 
ten "Imunications, and managers—from two points of view: (1) new 
i nals for improved management, and (2) solving new problems of 
by panations systems design, implementation, and operation. Admission 
TMission of instructor. 


4 
*Data Base Mana 


gement (3) 
"depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest tech- 
Or developing and implementing an effective data base system. 


. in 
"ique, f 
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Topics include data base organization, creation, and maintenance; di 
and economic justification; evaluation criteria; standardization of data i 
systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and an analys 
the current state-of-the-art in data base development. Prerequisite: 
119, 241. 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts) 
Current problems in the design and implementation of computert 
systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with m 
ing experts in the field, analysis of literature. Prerequisite: , 
243; or permission of instructor. 


s Cours?) 
130 
pu ‘ i nd P 
Primarily for doctoral students. Current and prospective theory lude gt 
tice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics w^ ant! 
eral systems theory, game theory, axiology and management Va ^, gl 
thetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, decision theory, : 


262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) (Campu 


nno 
01, 20 


and creativity models, and general semantics. Prerequisite: Mgt ^ 
207, 224. 
*280-81 
-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4-3 or 4-3) " 


» asl 
o the military ^ ers 


The application of business management principles t 3 
of the feder? ral, W 


of national security; organization and administration . 
ment for national defense; management of national resources natio" 
man, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determ om 
requirements; procurement; production; supply management, l 
nications. 


295 Research Methods (3) {3+ 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


analysis of 9 


* A 
Mathematics p 0 
amm sp ary 719), TAP 
Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Library 
676-6235 if 
ut 


credit 
No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for y pighet " 
student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite ads 
bered course. mbered from 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses nu 


to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Depar 


jl 
tment. 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high mhen 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of hig i 
high school geometry. " joo” 

program e 


* Available only to students in the Master of Science in Administration 
College of the Armed Forces. 
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6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
! geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9? General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
| number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability, Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynominal, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
One year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trig- 
9nometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should take 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 

3 as 

l Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 

UNctions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 


Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled 
ates, 


32 7 LS 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Vectors, determinants, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, curves. Pre- 
Tequisite: Math 31. 
33 
Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 


Differential equations, infinite series, vector calculus, line integrals, Green 
tokes theorems. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


M 
l Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function, and sequences; differential and in- 
Bral calculus of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic 
actions, New students should take a placement examination in algebra 

T to registration. 


52 
Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 
actions Of several variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima 
Stange multipliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix 


algebr. n Ie 
Mere determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: 
1, 


l] l 
niathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
tii ta equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral. Prereq- 


ath 32. 
1 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


vier integral, Fourier series, partial differential equations. Prerequi- 
Math 111, 
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124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vect 
characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms 
requisite: Math 31. 


spo 
or pP 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, vt 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several varia 
requisite: Math 33. 


phasis D 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; contract 
implicit function and differential equation theorems. Prerequ 
139 or equivalent. 


map 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) digi? 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using mode? equ. 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differen" Td 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of noniine 139, 0 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math [I9 
equivalent. | 


*160 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) jos a 
. : , . mains 
Basic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral de: Malt 
fields; properties of integers and rational numbers. Prered 
31 or equivalent. 
*161 Introduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) "Y pasi 


? ; i - ^ ; chang 
Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, ch 


Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 


*164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) = reed” 


4 A , syste 
Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number sy 
site: Math 31 or equivalent. | 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


Microbiology —— al 
1-65 
hone 
Chairman: L.F. Affronti, Professor of Microbiology; Ross Hall, ba: | 
t237 Immunity and Infection (1) - 


»rmeriv > »y .- woche? 
ex rmerly eed — A: x — bloc". rige 
Fundamental immunologic concepts. Emphasis | and research si 

and immunologic procedures as applied to clinica 2 
n hers 
" "eachers, teac 
* Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for -— of 
training, or students recommended by the Department of Education. | ree of Master 
t Open only to students in the program of study leading to the deg 
Special Studies with a concentration in Oral Biology 


OCEANOGRAPHY 157 


*238 Adv anced Dental Immunology (1) 


Advanced immunologic concepts related to physiological and biochemical 
bases of dental disease. Prerequisite: Micr 237. 


Music 


Shay 
| “man: George Steiner, Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone 676-6245 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
Materials of music. 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
Sls Of selected literature, 


k 
Snography 
m 


Ki Å " : i 
t = Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
' telephone 946.3557 


I Navigation (3) 


Cory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, ship- 
board instruments, 

101 

? Elementary Oceanography (3-3) 


emical and physical properties and composition of sea water, none 
ldget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, genera 


“culation of the Oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, subma- 
ES lopography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 
0, Ogy 


Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
‘aves. Observations and reduction: history and interrelationships 


mi een marine sciences. Prerequisite to Ocea 102: Geol 1 or n NE 
ission of instructor. 


lip 
Physical Oceanography (3) 


phy, ePects of physical Oceanography except waves and tides. Subjects of 
a Ho and chemical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and pro- 
mation of light. Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and — 
ate 5 currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation an 


f in ases of oceans. Prerequisite: Math 32, Ocea 101; or permission 
Instructor. 


*àn Waves and Tides (3) 


pects of waves ; ides; yey tidal theory and analysis. Pre- 
x 'equisite. Mà Waves and tides; survey of tida ry 


àth 32, Ocea 101. 


a 1e program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
With the D, SOncentration in Oral Biology 


Of Geography and Regional Science. 


~ 
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112 Biological Oceanography (3) " 
Biological science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: 
102. 


113 Marine Geophysics (3) " 
Principles of geophysical measurements and interpretation, earthquake $ 
mology, sound propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection at ere 
lected reflection and refraction studies offshore; geophysical investiga 
of some selected trenches. Prerequisite: Geop 105, Phys 1; or perm 


of instructor. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) , ad 
" i ; : : ; n sitio 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including compo s 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonat or f 
geochemistry, and extraction. Prerequisite; Chem 12, Ocea 101; 


mission of instructor. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) posi 
" r n : 
Physiography of the sea floor and geological processes of the o m 
and margins, properties and distribution of sediments and rates 2 in" 
tion: distribution of minerals, structure and origin of the ocea 
Prerequisite: Ocea 102. 
| 
Oral Biology E^ 4 


Program Adviser: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of um 
Sciences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 gg! 
1 of study lead ed 
ration © ag 


The courses listed below are open only to students in the progran 
the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with a concent | 
Biology. This degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts cal wel” 
in cooperation with the Naval Graduate Dental School at the National Reed ; 
cal Center, and the Army Institute of Dental Research at the Walter 


Medical Center (see page 82). 
201 Research Methodology (0) 
202 Oral Pathology (3) Í 
203 Diagnosis (3) | 
204 Patient Management (3) 


205 Topographic Anatomy of the Head and Neck and Anatomy 
of Medical Emergencies (2) 


206 Hospital Dentistry (1) 
208 Naval Administrative Management (1) Í 
260 Biostatistics and Research Design I (0) 
261 Biostatistics and Research Design II (0) 


262 Military Management (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 159 


| 263 Behavior Modification Approaches to Dental Problems (1) 


265 Analgesia (1) 


270 Microanatomy of Normal and Pathologic Tissue I (2) 


271 Microanatomy of Normal and Pathologic Tissue II (3) 


, " " 3 
272 Microbiology and Immunology (3) 


2 . 1 , TR- 
3-74 Physiological Basis of Patient Treatment (2-2) 


275 Dental Materials (1) 


| 276 Seminar: Multidisciplinary Basic Science (3) 


A 
35-96 Research (3- 3) 


Amacology 


| Man; H.G. M 
11.55 


bat 4 


andel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross Hall, Telephone 331-6541 
Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) 


Fundamental concepts of physics, general and organic chemistry, and bio- 
Chemistry and their application to medicine and anesthesiology, including 
Chemistry of respiration, acid-base balance, clinical biochemistry and en- 
?ymology radioisotopes, electronics, physicochemical proper- 


y, hormones, 
lies of anesthetic agents, and other related topics. 


l1 
0 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (3) 
Fundamenta] principles of pharmacology; drugs affecting the autonomic 
nervous system, central nervous system, and cardiovascular system; fun- 
damentals of inhalation anesthesia: auxiliary drugs used in anesthesiology; 
Other topics, 
lls 
? Drug Abuse Education (3) 


SYchological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological and 
toxicological] aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral 
Organ Systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug 
abuse, Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous sys- 


em stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other hallucinogenic and 
SYchedelic drugs. 


5 
«l5 , 
Adolescent Drug Abuse (3 or 4) 


paultidisciptinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and 
e chologica] effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and 
pressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psycho- 
a al factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug 


Use; Prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


25) 
armacologica 
®Ctures 
l'üctice 


I Basis of Oral Therapeutics (3) 


and discussions on the clinical pharmacology of drugs used in the 


Cavit af dentistry; drug interactions; adverse reactions affecting the oral 
y. : " 


| 
| 
WU Philosophy 
| M ——] — 
| | Chairman: Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Teleph” 


| um 676-6266 


| 50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


Readings from major philosophers and study of phil 
" | TER from Plato to the present. 


E ition 
osophic posit 


| 
} 
| | 131 Ethics (3) 
Theories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre. 


s rm 
3 : i 14d 4 o Ge 
The phenomenological movement, including its development int 


| 

| 

| 

| | 193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) " 
| and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation | 
e 676 


Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Physical Education; K-20, Telephon 


| | 101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 

For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. i a 
| and development related to school and playground p equi? 
ment. Philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, ? 
evaluation. 


| ! 163 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) tion 
Í * 
: : : 1 " nstruc". 
| Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator i adminis! 
| TIE eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization 2 


i | ‘ r . 
of a driver education simulator program. 


f 
WET 5 Tete = serie fos ex 
| 165 Driver and Safety Education (3) — educatio?" ^ 


| Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driv 
chological testing; Drivucator; multiple car method. 
p 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) T kills 
ment of mo 


Theories of learning and application to develop | 
N 


250 Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) pr : 
a comprehensive system - —» 
cultural, and recreation peris" 
el administration an 
1 managerial accoun 


! Planning and organization of 
services utilizing educational, 
phasis on public relations, personn 
tems analysis, fiscal management anc 


tability- 


160 


| "sies 


ai | 
py an: Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telephone 676- 
Tonomy 


9. ; 3) (C 
10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (C ampus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 
through modern 
astronomical 
Laboratory fe 


hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
astronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying 


Systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience majors. 
e, $11 a semester. 


Ysicg 


! General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics, 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
Tegistration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 
P] I . 
< ‘ntroduction to Mode 
Selected topics in mode 
l'erequisite: 


rn Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


rn physics, including relativity and quantum theory. 
Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 

3 General Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. 
4 Introduction to Modern P 


hysics (3) 
Same as Phys 


2 without laboratory 


LN 


“Man , 

| A. Kenney. Professor of Physiology; Ross Hall. Telephone 331-6551 
l5 : | 
Phy siology for 


^ Nurse Anesthetists (3) 
y 


Rey ie 


W of Oral Biology (2) 


P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 
m 101 to 200 
ive the 


and 6 are prerequisite to courses 
Courses numbered from 201 to 300 
appropriate undergraduate course prerequi- 


VN 3 ' taken by students wh have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 
e 
l Ph y 

not 
E be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in, or plan to 
hs Ic 


Program of st 


udy leading to the d 
Ventration in Oral B 


degree of Master of Science in 


161 
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4 Introduction to Political Science (3) (Campus Course) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; 
contemporary concepts and techniques used to examine politics 
ernment. Students who receive credit for P Sc 4 cannot receive cre 


P Sc 5. 


emphasis 0 


nd £0" 
" dit f 


5 Introduction to Political Science (3) T 
; empha; 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems forct 
structures and processes of major foreign governments and the rect 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot 
credit for P Sc 4. 

6 Introduction to Political Science (3) T. 


: "esses 
Introduction to the study of the structure, powers, and process? 
American political system. 


103 State Politics (3) 
Theory and practice of American federalism, factors 
policy choices, state responsiveness to urban problems. 


‘ sl att 
influencing | 


104 Urban Politics (3) ns 
: aet abe : litical syst? 
Demographic trends and implications, local metropolitan po! 
issues in urban politics, strategies of political change. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) ocració d 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional dem 
Western Europe. 

*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) is o i 
as" | 


- a " has 
Government and politics of the communist nations, emp 


Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. T 
ii ugh — 
itical Tho £ uin 


117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Pol e. 
g A 
P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought—Plal? disord" | 
P Sc 118: philosophical roots of modern political or uc. 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. | 


; v ine 
119-20 American Political Thought (3—3) coloni?! tim; 
»* ; Tei tate m 
Introduction to political thought in the United States frc 
to the present | 
121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) ; economi | 
ationships, ior stats 


P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state rel 


: ^ “Al ; r site: 
ulation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisit 


P po“ 
125 Legislative Process (3) aint 
Study of Congress and the state legislatures, lay ! 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they Lor pranches | 
and the relationship between the legislative and exec 


s ive 
2 : slati” 
including decision" 


126 The American Presidency (3) je of the P 
r . " . ^ ) 
Development of the institution, selection proc ss, Tc 
in policy-making. 


credit ™ 
cir subject matter, and 


*P Sc 112, 115, and former 161 are related in th 
the three may be applied toward a degree 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 163 


145 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 


Party system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns 
| and elections, devices for organizing the government. 


151 Public Administration and Public Policy-making (3) 
Examination of the process by which the federal government selects and 
Implements public policies. Particular attention to the role of bureauc- 
racies in the policy-making process. Criteria for the evaluation of public 
policy, 


167 Us, Foreign Policy (3) 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


171 International Politics (3) 


International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
Policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
Policy, 


172 International Organizations (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
and functional international organizations. 
18) 
-82 " : foU 
? Public International Law and Organization (3-3) 
Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 
Peace, P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutrality 
and the so-called law of war. 


l 


l = 
90 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
*diterranean Africa. 


19 
| Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


Mestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 


Tran, and Israel, 


195 
" Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


on and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Pt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


193 
Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Mestic and international politics of the major states in the area. 


194 
i vernments of China and Japan (3) 
Dstitys; i 
ap tion and processes of government in contemporary China and 
^m With some historica] background. Attention to ideological forces. 


16> ents who receive credit for P Sc 194 cannot receive credit for P Sc 


204 
Urban Politics (3) 
l dings 


and discussions on patterns and implications of urban growth, 
, and Metropolitan political systems, policy formation and change, 
Management, Political constraints on social reform. 


ict 
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205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 
Examination of the demands on national and international politi vel 
tems resulting from the impact of scientific and technological 9€ 
ments and of the responses of governmental institutions and P 
to these demands. 


209 Presidential-Congressional Relations (3) 


Examination of the patterns of interaction between the aw 
legislative branches; emphasis on policy-making roles and structu 


give 9 


211-12 Comparative Government and Politics (3—3) 
Problems of comparative political analysis; a comprehensive € 
of the literature in comparative politics. 


samina” 


215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics (3-3) — "T 
Significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet Une rel 
China; concept and structure of “world socialist system ; intra 


tions with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. | 


220 Congress and the Political System (3) arti god 
Examination of the roles, structure, and function of political P 
interest groups as they relate to the legislative process. l 


emph“ 
| 


222 Judicial Policy-making and Civil Liberties (3) 


Examination of the role of the judiciary in policy f 
on the U.S. Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. 


ormulation; 


223 Defense Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. defense policy. 


239 Economic Policy Analysis I (3) 


Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 


240 Legislative Theory and Behavior I (3) "m and " 
a i 
Selected problems of the U.S. legislative system at ede ituency 
level. Emphasis on legislative recruitment, representat! 
lations, policy-making and communication. 


241 Legislative Theory and Behavior II (3) 
Selected problems of legislative theory and 
perspective with particular reference to the p 
Germany, France, and Britain. 


behavior fro 
arliamentary 5Y* 


242 Methods of Legislative Research (3) "m 
(Formerly Legislative Affairs) X esearch desis” aly 
The process of empirical research: construction of reri cont 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will in 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting 


244 Public Policy Analysis (3) y analys 


plic polic 
Reading and research in system pu 


atic methods of 


247 Economic Policy Analysis II (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monet 


ary policy. 


PSYCHOLOGY 165 


259 Foreign Policy 


Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
An 


alysis of U.S. foreign Policy toward selected world regions, 
267 Seminar: 


Rese 


U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


search and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
Policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 
ing process and the execution of policy. 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 


Soviet developments in militar 
Bloc military cooperation, 
nificant ch 


y policy and strategy with attention to intra- 
political context of Soviet military policy, sig- 
anges in recent Soviet military thought. 


he 


man, R D 1 
‘D. Walk, Professor of Psychology; GG-211, Telephone 676-6320 


p Parme. ie 
yea ct Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses | 
x SY. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to Psy- 


COurse / P : 
` the ot numbered above 100. The departmental prerequisite may be waived 
Mission of the instructor. 


al prerequisite: 


l General Psychology (3) | 
Fundament; 
8 P, 


il principles underlying human behavior, 


Sychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to 
Personality devel 
“scription of pe 


the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
opment, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
rsonality emphasized. 


2] 
* In Mi " - 
troduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
© Contributions of psychology to education: emphasis on learning. 
‘Ychology of Childhood (3) 


V n ME 
opmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociali- 
Process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. 


29 p 


10) 
Ab 
normal Psychology (3) 
iUstmer diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
holog ts and mental disorders, Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy- 
ll) Y, Or 3 in Psychology and 6 in a biological science. 
PsYchology o 
SYcholo : 
ic 
fmpha.; Bic 


f Adolescence ( 3) 


al characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 

li n applications of Psychology to solution of such problems. 

Psy | 
(X 
hology of Learning (3) 

ries and issue 

Emph 


IS o 


$ related to basic learning processes as determinants of 


r : : 
asis on current research using both human and animal 


Vio; 
Ubjectg 
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| 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to probi | 
of individuals. | 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses i 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, 


pusin 
Mr 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) » 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of peri 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, an produ 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 


Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Departm 
requisite waived. 


ental pe 


146 Psychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) " 
i Bre : ing ^ 
Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learn! init 
behavioral modification as applied to the design and operation o 
and development systems. 


151 Social Psychology (3) . 
; ^ : A m vation +, 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivat op! 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, | 
ism, and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) "T 


"ba E MA ja 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, pe^ of © 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propagan a, 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) d” 


Emphasis on the development of long-range career ob par 
h : mF f ical sting sem! ^ the 
review of experiences, the results of psychological tesUDS, ractice ^". 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis an une i y 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement OF to eae "T | 
reer change. Credit for this course may not be applied to 

lor's degree with a concentration in Psychology. 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 


i à . assessment Ù 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their rag 
variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis i 
children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission o 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel à 
formance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, 
views, and performance ratings. 


: d 
selection o jp 
assess! 


üblic Administration 


1 y 
fon”: D.S. Brown, Professor of Management; Government 302, Telephone 
295 


) T -— 

“13 Administration in Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, inter- 
est groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative process; 
Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


2 " ; tad son € 
*15 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 


Bovernments; attention to practices applicable to administration in the 
United States. 


Oy "M ini i 

“18 Seminar: Dev elopmental Administration II (3) 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country to 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and multi- 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administra- 
tive development. 


25 ini 
<20 Law, Responsibility, and the Public Administrator (3) 


Exploration and analysis of the legal and moral forces and factors which 
guide the administrator/manager in his decision-making. The role of the 
law, the courts, and the agency counsel. Understanding the several mean- 
ings of responsibility, including accountability. 
25 
“I Management in the Executive Branch (3) 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the execu- 
live branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 
ànd relationships and internal organization and control. 


z 
£23 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
‘sm; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
Public organizations; influence and control systems. 


4 
3 ^ 
| Public Personnel Administration (3) 


Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in the 


Public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 


Wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other personnel 
functions. 


35 
4 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in gov- 
*rhment: employee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 


Mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
Systems, 


> 


€ 


33 Seminar: 


Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 


Examination of public and private manpower policies and programs, in- 
"lding their rationale and effectiveness. Students will select a specific 
TOgr; : 

Program area for individual exploration. 


167 


168 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower probl 


ems ati 


ing from automation and other technological changes Evaluation © setit 


developments in government and business; their implications for pr 


ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and indus d 
actors influen 


lations. Analysis of economic, political, and social f 
public and private manpower policies. 


245 Managing the Changing Federalism (3) 
An analysis of organic changes in the administration 
intergovernmental programs in a rapidly changing Americé 
Federal, state, regional, and locally-shared systems studied from 
cal and practical vantages. 


246 Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Administration 
Exploration of the nature, costs, and benefits of citizen participat! 


trial © 


th 


(3) 


ta ght 
on ™, 
jti! 


ministration of metropolitan area programs. Focus on tools 9 


participation, their impact on federal policy and reorganization 0 


government, and the effect of decentralization on citizen partic! 
248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 


Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance 
governments. 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 
An ecological approach to understanding and managing urb 
and trends; exploration of economic, social, and political 
affect metropolitan administration. 


an pro m 
factors 


pation 


of 10” 


est 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) — as, PË 
$ ; A Jon ^. 
Examination of metropolitan governmental structures and funct urba? 
lic and private demands on the system, decision making !n 
complex, feedback and evaluation. 

251 Governmental Budgeting (3) P ment! 
" $ 9 $ : ve af 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in " dget" 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, an 
their role in the management process. 

252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) ming aod 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, progra sS; eval? 

king proc” 


budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-ma 
ation of the systems. 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) sage 


deral financial ma 


Functions and interrelationships of central fe 
oles, contro 


agencies, their policy, economic and managerial 1 


llershiP f 


une 


tions, and standards and practices in financial management. 
260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) develoPP y 
r LA : i [4 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy d yelop® 
al policy; 


with particular attention to selected areas of nation 
of agency goals and objectives. 


RELIGION 169 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


5 ' r " . ` 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 
Examination of research methodology in Public Administration. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


ision 


^h " f* 
wan: R.G, Jones, Professor of Religion; O-11, Telephone 676-6325 


9 The Old Testament (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
Pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


) : ZI 
*l Introduction to Religious Thought (3) 


Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
Blon in today's society. 


39. : 
3-60 History of Religions (3—3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
Primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
aoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


l Tm 

237 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 
and physician. Concept of the professional man, the clergy's role in heal- 
Ing, religious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


2165 ‘ 
6 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
nvolvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 
*valuated in a peer-group context. 


217 
Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 
A Continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal iden- 
ly, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


21 
$ Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 
“sponsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
m; , interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
pt With persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 
*quivalent. 
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219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (ITI-B) (6) 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and re 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and developmen 
a pastoral theology. 


view of v 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) 


dy : : jstia® 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Chris 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 

223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) a 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically 
lated issues. 

225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) nti 

sce! J 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adoles ict 


special problems of educational and military experience, vocale and ® 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotiona^ : 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and group 


227-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) odds of 
History and present state of methodologies and conceptual T ipte" 
pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work 


faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(Campus Course) 


I :ace 1^ 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 


doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) uid su 
Historical and topical study of the development of important non 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) (Campus Course) 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 
La rte uai oho 9m a 
c Teleph? 
Chairman: C.A. Moser, Associate Professor of Russian; Library 621, 
676-6335 TU 
"lae Ixamisetion: A student who has ted advance pus! 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been grantes © fa, 


— h scho ing 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun 1n - exam 


id : : . : ation O 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) (Campus Course) d 


Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar " 
requisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a se 


seein 
and pronunciatio 
ester. 


Ja" 
eT. 
site to SIV "au ? 


yv 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequ! to Sli 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
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" X , $ s em 1.3 i - 
9-10 Intermediate Russian € onversation and Composition (3-3) (C imp 
Course) ; ipn 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Sla 
Or 6, or permission of instructor. 


31-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas from earliest 
times to the early 20th century—in English. 


109-19 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) 


i i ( i isite: Slav 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: S 
10 or equivalent. 


| 161-65 Russian Culture (3-3) 


: s +s : i res- 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient e oP - 
€nt—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individua repo 
assigned topics. 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


; Hi 20’ lit- 
Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. «ser > 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Pl: 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


^. A en wx m ew gen- 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the | thaws. P MM E 
tration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. , 
cussion, reports—in English. 


l9 03. Aat 

| 3-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature—in English (3-3) PET 
An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from nes pn 
to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculia 


literature, 
NS 
nn f 2 , > 
MRG, Brown, Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone 676-634: 
Patent 


: lai ; c in Sociology. 
al prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology 


l Introductory Sociology (3) 2n 
Genera] Principles of sociology; development of culture and — 
Impact of £roups and institutions on man's social behavior. Survey 
lelds Within sociology. 


2 : A 
American Social Problems (3) d 
i i Jni ates; fac 
Dalysis of major social problems confronting the United States 
Producing social problems, their nature and treatment. 


6 
l Development of Social Thought (3) 


àminati ; iety and 
Xamination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
Uman re} 


r iti le requi- 
. auionships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Prereq 
Site; Soc 1. 
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124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and pro 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


Í 
and treatment, i 
fessions, ™ 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
f ur 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems O porti 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and sU 
development. 
127 Population Problems (3) ; 
P pulatió? 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and pol ratio? 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of mis 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) «o socit 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups T analys 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of prob ems; 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 
(Formerly Social Stratification) > ipato® 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for part! mpo 
education, and social mobility in American society; internationa 
son; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


131 Law and Morality (3) ys. ” 
Law is highly organized control of human behavior through po 
such it is in constant connection with moral principles. This y^ 
designed to explore the connections between law and morality; Pa a in 
on issues such as the justification for maintaining prohibition y and 
morals offenses, the proper aims of criminal justice, an the 
moral support for civil disobedience. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) develo? 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment agir" 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, 
tion, divorce, and family reorganization. 

135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) out ya 

Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, 

ing schools, treatment of offenders. 


the juvenile 


136 Criminology (3) at and 95, 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the develop rins jo vo 

ation of criminal law and various social and legal insti 

society. 


141 Social Research Methods (3) ocial theo? 4 


Introduction to scientific method in the development a 104. 
the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 o 


: «.O1 theory 
ological | 
of soc! i scientific e 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


Systematic study of contemporary schools i 
European and American development; evaluation © 


tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. 


TS 
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201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 


Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts. Emphasis on 
theoretical systems. 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 


Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social sys- 
tem. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political sta- 
bility, conflict, and change. 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) 


Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political de- 
velopment in Third World Nations. 


28 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3—3) 


Multidisciplinary seminar which examines the value context, strategies, 
and programs currently applied to the solution of major urban problems 
With emphasis on the various perspectives and approaches developed 
through the social sciences, principally sociology. Soc 227: discussion and 
analysis of the development of social science approaches in contrast to 
Other approaches. Soc 228: discussion and analysis of the current prob- 
lems of interest and concern to students in the seminar. It is recom- 
Mended that Soc 227 be taken before Soc 228. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 


Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
live to defining organizations, examining basic social processes and their 
relationship to the cultural environment. 


270 Educational Sociology (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
"Bencies of socialization: relationships of education in general to society, 
cluding technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


Me. 
! Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 


Factors Producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
raining schools, treatment of offenders. 


2. . 
Social Disorganization (3) 


Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions, 
nd ‚communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 


minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
‘ents, 


273 : 
Deviant Behavior (3) 


lalysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social re- 
ases to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
Mmunity, courts, and schools. 


Spanish* 


Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone 676-6330 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced su 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high schoo”, 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the eX? 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gram. 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral P 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


compl? 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) (Campus Course) 


^ 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On am 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 9'. 
Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural trainings of 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, or tw? ^ 
high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Special Education 


70 
» 165" 
Chairman: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephone 6 


170 Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers (3) "m 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with 


200 Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) 
Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early chil 
as applied to special education. 


i 
d develop?" 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) "m nd 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special edet n 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifici 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 


222 Special Education in the Regular Classroom (3) t0 asi 
teacher: n 5* 
asl sats 
— senio" 
(3) 

ye " 
tempo" 


Special techniques and materials for regular classroom 
children who have learning and/or behavior problems; 
; " E 
cific, practical strategies and applications. Open to underst 


* plems 
240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Fe 
behavioral 


Analysis of educational provisions for children with t of con 


through study of ecological considerations in the ligh 
special education theory. 


" : "eie Tearht ) ym) 
241 Preprofessional Internship: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (6 proble E 
(Formerly Preprofessional Internship: Children with ;sting 9 obse 
4 A n i3 -^ consist n 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence, rpm s. U 
tion of, and interaction with, children with behaviora p 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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i i V 4 
the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting. A minimum of 280 


clock hours required. 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems. 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Teachers (3) hal 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission of 
instructor, 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) T 
Psychosocial factors significant in the process of diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching. Admission by permission of instructor. 


252 Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must s 
taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instructor. 
A minimum of 280 clock hours required. 


‘53 The Humanizing Curriculum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the —— 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor, 


260 Identification and Assessment of the Educational Needs of Young 
Children (3) 
(Formerly Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Young Children) 
Observation-demonstration course designed in preparation for informal 
evaluation techniques. Admission by permission of instructor. 


261 Methods for Teaching Young Impaired Children (3) 
(Formerly Special Methods for Teaching Young Children) " 
Lecture, Workshop, demonstrations. Specialized techniques, curricula, and 
Materials used with young children. Students develop and experiment 
with new methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 
imited to 20 students. 
à 


4 


62 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


„eekly seminar dealing with concepts and topics pertinent to the v 
lon of young exceptional children. Admission by permission of instructor. 


) 
43 Introduction to the Education of the Sev erely and Multiply 
andicapped (3) ; 
Urvey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
"abilities, Lecture and field experience. 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of the Severely and 
lultiply Handicapped (3) i i 
Pecialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
Severe disabilities. 


267 
The Role of the Early Childhood Special Educator (3) 
Xamination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
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education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics 
the various settings. 


268 Pre-school Planning for Children with Disabilities (3) 
Lecture and field experiences. Application of learning patterns to t 
cation of children with disabilities. 


he & 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to Meet Special Needs e 


: á ? pt 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the developme 
readiness skills in special education. 


291 Practicum in Crisis/ Resource Teaching (6 or 9) 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral " 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral P^ 
lems. Under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision 
University staff. Minimum of 360 or 420 clock hours required. 


Proble ms) 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (6) 


: : atm p hony : ry 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms fo 


children. Minimum of 350 clock hours required. 


294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (6 or 9) rogi 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher Piss 
Minimum of 360 or 420 clock hours required. Admission by 
of instructor. 

303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) c^ af 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program orga” pros 
ministration, and development. Surveying local-level nee oh 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instru 

304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) ique prot 

" " r n! 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The U s fo 


. : : : n so! 
lems of doing research in special education. Procedures 20 y 
obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of ins 


306 Counseling Families of Children with Special Needs (3) "—. 


Working with parents and community agencies in meeting th f inst 


: "mission 
and social needs of young children. Admission by permissiO 
tor. 
342 Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) ts model" 
: : i . 
Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alters viot proble” 
the education of children perceived as having learning; be 
Admission by permission of instructor. 
i 1 ^ " ies 
343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children (3) ‘ional suit. 
i " 
Lecture and laboratory course designed to develop er in the sch 
for children who present behavior or learning problem 
Admission by permission of instructor. 
350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) relevant 0 
1 Y à s sesio 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problem miss? 


grams. 


plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher pro 
permission of instructor. 
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d 
351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the diag- 
nostic-prescriptive teacher: emphasis on concurrent field experience. Ad- 
li mission by permission of instructor 


352 Seminar: Special Education Consultant Programs in the Schools (3) 
For school-based consultants in special education; focuses on in-school 


of Program development and recent trends in processes and procedures, Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 


M Ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Y Admission by permission of instructor. 


‘ech and Drama 


“a T mn : 
man: G.F, Henigan, Professor of Speech; Auditorium 6, Telephone 676-6350 


: l Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 


Basic theories and Principles of speech communication: composition, de- 
lvery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public sit- 
uations, Recording fee, $2. 


i ] ys — 3 
! Voice and Diction (3) 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversational 


Speech, Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery faults 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4. 


32 À , 
€ Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) 


Theory and practice in discovering and communicating orally the mean- 
Ing in literature through analysis of form and content. Techniques of 


leading prose. poetry, and drama for listeners Prerequisite: Sp&D 11. 
*cording fee, $2. 


4 
5 Understanding the Theatre (3) 


he art of the theatre; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contribu- 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
“ctures, Visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical 
Performances. Primarily for nonmajors. 


91 p 


Arliamentar, Procedure and Group Participation (3) 
TInciples and procedures for effective speech communication to function 
tio ' at various levels of responsibility in academic, social. profes- 
nal, Civic, or business organizations Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 11, or 
m "mission of instructor. 
l 


Busi : 
usiness and Professional Speaking (3) 
audy of the 


in , © Communication process in business and professional speak- 

and Rraétion in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 

tivities ^55 interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
V $. Primarily for nonmajors. 

un can p 

l * adapted to the needs of a specific group 
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121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small e 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp 
permission of instructor. 


270 Hearing and Language in Children: Evaluation and Planning (3) 


Hearing, language, and speech diagnostic procedures; primary emp" 
on interpretation of test findings leading to therapy /educ: ational pla 


271 Hearing and Language in Children: Demonstration and 
Participation (3) 
Demonstration and student participation in case review; 
of hearing, language, and speech diagnostic findings, planning € 
educational programs. 


interprety 
of ther? rap) 


Statistics 


1 T€ ‘ -6356 
Chairman: Herbert Solomon, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-63 , 
ay y - co 
Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite » 


in Statistics numbered below 100. T 


Cou 
*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) (C ampus 
tions 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribu pothe” 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests O 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


se) 
53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) (Campus ee 


o 
(Formerly Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Educati , de 

ution 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency dist p ihe 


scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests 
correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $18. 


101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 


zi 0 
princi 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 


Probability models, discrete and continuous d 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications 
differential and integral calculus. 


Jing: .,,. 
istributions, samp igi | 


109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) d eio 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality contro 
ity applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) noses 


My ' n — ; of ec 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas o 


business. Admission by permission of instructor. : » 
campo» 
h is offered off € 


*Stat 101-2, Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3), whic 
substituted 
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112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
ànd business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


e . . e 
“communication Operations 


PME > A : : 
Yon, Y Adviser: D.A. Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry: Bacon 201, Tele- 
* 676.6210 : 


5 " : oan " . - 1 
250 Sury ey of Telecommunications Systems (3) 


Survey of existing national and world-wide telecommunications systems. 


, on 
431 Telecommunications Systems Concepts (3) 


Introduction to analysis and design of telecommunications systems. 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


pe 
THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may beg j 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. 

and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


by 

The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approve! 
the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: roo 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning P 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and ction d 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to pro, "mo 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the rig Er ao 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the " whet 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeoP y d 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; -— Ur 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washing 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the jo | 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons Le tivities 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University i 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other Universit} je aft! 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if poss. 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the tore 
Senate* and the President of the Student Body, as are required to res jon [ 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, e forc? i 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law ion of pf à 
personnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecut puo 
violators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropri# 
as soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


on 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees 


À 
00% 
"T 


19, 1968: "T. 
à s ' iversi 

Any student suspended from The George Washington Univer iM 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful a Afaia À 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Stu " B" f 
The George Washington University as soon after order 1$ e i 
ticably possible. PEN 
* The University Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate fairs are 000 perf ^ 


f The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student A 
the Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals | 


180 
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e followin 
gr 
Moved by the U 
bse it resolve; 
~tmitment to 
hemme 
AVitie 


esolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, 


niversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


was ap- 


| 
1 that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional ! 
freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
Dt organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their 
ld. ^ at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
pn Who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 
a “ver, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the 
D" In his activities. 
^t University affirms its place as 


7 


a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
y assuring that gue 


M sts invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
y nes Shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
hg, a edom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
Vide 


Ner. however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and non- i 
ive, 

hier University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- f 

eti it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while 

AY bee the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 

~~ US Object. 


T 
oll 
j 19 Ow 


68e ing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


Ee 
he Otorge Washing 


ton University is opposed to discrimination based on 
ing; OP. Creed, sex, 


or national origin. Such discrimination may have ap- 
tion ^ campus organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organi- 
Mined © recognized or supported by the University unless. it provides 
nt con. arance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in 
‘ity, nsidered adequate by relevant committees and officers of the Uni- 
fing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


h University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
berg Which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
ich hes the academic community should know that administrative action, 
"lene Y include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
T o pror. Suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
he “ct the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


^ a - : B 
‘ty to P Of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
^ °ntinue to implement this policy. 
CNN ) 
Mind resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
T " * Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

lego), 1 x RA . 
ler o a by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
Lm a University (including as members of the University all persons 
)w 1 “ connection with the University ) 
imi, "Bages in cond 
N B or 


Jan 
Mary 18, 1973 


uct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, | 
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D] 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of 
University or to University buildings, or 


(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of 
University, 


may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, Or by 5 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the Unive 
for the government of its members. othe! 
In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal Of mis 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises i 
action "7 — | 


| 
I 
| | (c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
| 
[i 


resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. * 


" irs are 
* The duties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affair 
the Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals Í 


A 
{bby 
'eViations for courses, 103 
Nee, regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 
ka *mic st; itus: 
the 
"^ C Ollege of General Studies, 16 
T U niversity, 9 ^Y 
emic work load, 32 
kco R 
ko ling courses, - 5 
V 
r 
Ms ing “oncentration curriculum. 
" In Adm degree, 50-52 
Mitation, 9—10, 16 
à - 
dns M.S. field, 75 
pes. Officers of, 12-13 


£ and placement, 19-21. 
Ler 46 47, 47, 54, 56, 59-60, 62 
ha si Dgineering, M.S field, 75 
nni &Ma Lamb da, 41 
im ! association, 10-11 
krian ct Services, 42 
x ivilization courses, 106 
Sors 


5 degrees. 46. 


Nee She 
" Cet, 36 


"b al sciences in org: 


47, 48-58 


inizational 


Cen bent, M.S. in Adm. area of 
`x tration, 68-69 
td al Sciences courses, 108- 
Tustee 
‘Store 4l ees, 11-12 
ida 
Bis pOT 1973 Lele 
tree dy, 31, 47, 61, 62. 65 
Vice. . 
tni ices office, bind and 
any 


listes, Ogram , of studies, 35-36 
ie cg OUTSes, 115 
En irès, 115 

ie p, ering courses, 
k e- tance Examination Bo: ard 
Ep) zu Examin; ition Program 
eR, <1, 59-60 

tance Ex; imination Board 


^ 
es hoot! 59-60 


Sols, 


124-25 


and divisions of the 
-9 


INDEX 


American College Testing Program, 19 
Anatomy courses, 106 
Anthropology courses, 106-7 
Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 180-82 
Application: 
18, 26 
For admission, 18-23 
For degree candidacy, 
23 
For graduation, 37 
Applied Science courses, 123-24 
Army Institute of Dental Research, 
cooperative program with, 82 
Art courses, 107— 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree, 46—47, 47—48 
Astronomy course, 161 
Attendance, 32, 37 
Auditing, 24-25, 29 


Fee, 


18-19, 21 


, 22: 


Business Administration concentration 
curriculum, B.S. in Adm. degree, 50- 
51, 52-53 

Business Administration courses, 109-13 

Business financial management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 69 

Business management, M.S. in Adm. area 
of concentration, 69-70 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Special Department Examinations, 21 
27, 60 

Committee on scholarship, 15 

Comprehensive examination, Master's, 
61, 62-63, 64, 67-68, 75, 77, 82 

( ey -aided structural design, M.S. 
field, 

C omputer Science: 

126 


L 73 


Courses, 

M.S. fielc 
Concurrent registration, 
Conduct, 37, 180-82 
Consortium of Universities of the 


Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
25 


25 
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Continuing education for women, 42-45 
Continuous registration, 27, 36 
Correspondence courses, 21, 60 
Counseling, 41, 42, 45 


D 


Dean's Council, 15 
Dean's List, 38 
Degree candidacy, admission to, 18-24 
Degree programs, 16, 46-82 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 


46-47, 47-48 
Bachelor of General Studies, 46, 47, 
48—49 


Bachelor of Science in Administration, 
46, 47, 50-53 

Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
Health, 46, 47, 53-54 

Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 46, 47, 54-56 

Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
46, 47, 56-58 

Doctor of Science, 23-24, 78-81 

Master of Arts, 61 

Master of Arts in Education, 21-22, 


61-63 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 22, 
63-65 


Legislative Affairs concentration, 81 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 
courses, 115 

Economics courses, 116 

Education courses, 116-23 

Education directors of area instruction, 
see Off-campus locations 

Electrical Engineering: 
Courses, 126-28 
M.S. field, 75 

Elementary administration, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 61 

Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
61 

Employment, student, 42 

Engineering Administration: 
Courses, 129 
M.E.A. program, 78 

Engineering and Applied Science courses, 
123-36 

Engineering Science courses, 129-33 

English courses, 136-37 

Entrance requirements, 18-19, 21-24 

Environmental Health, B.S. in, 
curriculum, 53-54 


Course abbreviations, 103 

Course numbers, explanation of, 1023 
Course substitution, 67 

Courses of instruction, 102-79 
Credit, 36, 103 
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Degree programs (cont'd.): 
Master of Engineering Admin 
22-23, 78 
Master of Science, 22-23, 75-78. r 
Master of Science in Administra " 
22, 65-74 
Industrial College of t 
Forces program, 81 f 
Master of Science in Forensic 
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he Armed 
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81-82 M 
Master of Science in Special St 
22, 63-65 82 


Oral Biology concentration, 
Telecommunication operation 
concentration, 82 a 995 | 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning 
Dismissal of students, 39, 18 1 
Dissertation, 38, 79 "E 1 
Distinction, degrees earned M: 78-8! | 
Doctor of Science degree, 23-^^ i 
Dropping courses, 35 1 
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Epidemiology and Environmen | 
courses, 137-40 

Examinations: 
. A 1 e 
Admission Test for Graduat 


Business, 22 m! 
American College Testing Pro ad 
College Entrance Examination rogo | 

College-Level Examination A 

(CLEP), 20-21, 59-60 on à 
College Entrance Examinat! 

tests, 19, 20-21, 59-60 
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64, 67-68, 75, 1 /, 9% b, 79 N 
Qualifying, for D.Sc. degre y 
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3, amination, D.Sc. degree, 79 


Forensic Science courses, 140-42 


5" Sciences, M. S field, 75 French courses, 142-43 
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alumni association, 10-11 Grades, 32-33 
X d Courses, 143-44 Graduate degree candidacy, admission 
hse and Cartographic Science, B.S. to, 21-24 i 
“raph " Graduate degrees, 61-82 
Curses and Regional Science Graduate Record Examination, 23 
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logy Graduate Study in Business, Admission 
Courses, 145_4¢ 
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e University, 7-8 
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Human resource development, M.A. in | 
Ed. field, 61 


| 
Mete. — i zie $1 7 


imme Industrial personnel management, M.S. 
Toy ent of the grade of, 33 in Adm. area of concentration, 70 
Information technology, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 70-71 
International commerce, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 71 
Italian courses, 149-50 
tali E " ae — 
™ Course, 150 
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Be r " , 
Ameria rement, D.Sc. degree, 79 
inm 10 Civilization special 
es 150 fm 
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Legislative Affairs concentration, M.A. 
in Sp.Std. degree, 81 
Library, 39 


Location of the University, 10 
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‘Of ¢ Deen ering, M.S. in Adm. Management Science—operations 
men ntration, 7] research, M.S. in Adm. area of 
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tence Courses, 150-54 concentration, 72 
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Managerial accounting, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 72 

Master's comprehensive examination, 61, 
62—63, 64, 67—68, 75, 77, 82 

Master's degrees, 61-78, 81-82 

Materials science, M.S. field, 75 

Mathematics courses, 154-56 


N 


Naval Graduate Dental School, 
cooperative program with, 82 
Noncredit courses, 45 


(0) 
Objectives of the School of Government 
and Business Administration, 65—66 
Ocean and marine engineering, M.S. 

field, 75 
Oceanography: 

B.S. in, 56-58 

Courses, 157-58 


Payment of fees, 29-30 

Pharmacology courses, 159 

Phi Beta Kappa, 41 

Philosophy courses, 160 

Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation courses, 160 

Physical Science course, 115 

Physics courses, 161 

Physiology courses, 161 

Political Science courses, 161—65 

Probation, 34, 35 


Q 


Qualifying examination, D.Sc. degree, 79 
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Readmission, 24 

Refund of fees, 30-31 

Registration, 24-25 

Regulations, 31-40, 180-82 
Financial, 29-31 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 40 

Religion and medical care, M.A. field, 61 

Religion courses, 169-70 


Mechanical Engineering courses, 13227 

Microbiology courses, 156-57 

Military leave, 36-37 1 

Military transfer of students, 36-37, 3h 
58-59 

Music courses, 157 


Nondegree programs, 16-17, 44 
Nondegree student, admission, 1 
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-— — | 
Off-campus locations of the College ? 
General Studies, 86-101 
Index of, 83-85 
Officers of Administration, 12-13 
Operations Research courses, 
Oral Biology: ^ 
Courses, 158-59 g [ 


M.S. in Sp.Std. concentration, 
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= "T 
Procurement and contracting, MS U 
Adm. area of concentration ^*. 
Programs, right to make changes ™ 4 
Psychology courses, 165-66 11-8 i 
Public Administration courses 
Public financial management à 
budgeting, M.S. in Adm. are 
concentration, 73 
Public personnel managements 
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Adm. area of concentration i 
N 
233 | 
= 34 N 
33-3 
Quality-point index, 19, 22, "T 
34, 38, 38-39, 50, 62, 63, 6^ 
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Research and development M eniratiof* K 
M.S. in Adm. area of con E 
73-74 


Residence, 37 
Requirements, 46-47, 4 
63, 66, 76 ! 

Rules of the University, 
39-40 

Russian courses, 170-71 
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S) Olarship requireme nts, 32-35, 37, 49, 
62, 63-64, 66, 75-76, 
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field “4 administration, M.A. in Ed. 


edit through, 21, 60 


Spanish courses, 174 
Special credit programs, 16, 17 
Special Education: 
Courses, 174—77 
M.A. in Ed. field, 61 
Special honors, 38-39 
Speech and Drama courses, 177-78 
Statistics courses, 178-79 
Student and alumni career services 
office, 42 
Student information, release of, 40 
Student services, 41—42 
Supervision and human relations, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 61 
Suspension, 34-35, 180-82 
Systems management, M.S. in Adm. area 
of concentration, 74 
Systems science, M.S. field, 75 


Transcripts of second: 24, „27, 36 


Transfer: | 
From other institutions, 19— 21, 22, 2 
24, 47, 59-60 


Within the University, 35— 36, 47 
Trustees, Board of, 11-12 
Tuition, 26, 28 

Projected increases, 1974—77, 27-28 


University bookstore, 41 | 
University Center fee, 26 
Projected increase, 28 


Withdrawal, 30—31, 33, 35, 65 
Women, continuing education for, 42-45 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


UMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
ie Ín Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
“helor Of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
Y of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of 
Wey in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
"I Of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 
lence in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 
(OUATE s HOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
t oa Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
A usic (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for 
hers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in 
Teng » Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor 
llosophy 


oL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Idi OF Of Science in Allied Health Science (B.S. in A.H.S.). and Doctor of 
“ine (M ) 
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NAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
parative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 

xe Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
w OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
] (RnB) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
TA E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), 
iy of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), 

lor of Science (D.Sc.) 


i ad EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed), Bachelor 
A °° in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education 
we Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist 
a and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
St SOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
1) ation , Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
tr" Chelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
^ „Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in Health 
n Ministration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration 
lig aster of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in 
LET ‘on (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
rhe and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health 
Dp stration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra- 
"^: and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
T P PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
E ^g (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by ad 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, a 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 5,384 (3,415 men, 1,969 women) 
1972 Summer Sessions 


(we "-—-—— 
Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of € olumbis s 
1972 Summer Sessions | Zone, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islan® 
foreign countries 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 238 
1972 Summer Sessions 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 100 | 
1972 Summer Sessions i 
, 


Students from Other Institutions | 199 students from 146 institutions 
Enrolled in the 
1972 Summer Sessions 
„week 
Residence Hall Rates | Multiple occupancy, $150 Hes 
1973 Summer Sessions | session; single occupancy, ?^ 37) 
five-week session (see page ^^ 
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Business Administration, Chemistry, Chinese Language and 
Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropology, 
ology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Boon Lan n 
Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and . thematic 
ternational Affairs, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, Music polit 
tics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology; physics m | 
History and Literature, Theory), Philosophy, Physical Education, a Lange jolt 
Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Religion, Ru n 
Literature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, "Literature f 
Sociology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language a Zoolo f ( 
Communication, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban yee Graduat? Schi e 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in Medicine, "o. 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School " e School of Mf A 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, t » ernation® h 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and | 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a two-term summer 


! 
program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 semester 
| hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, class | 
rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For term dates, S j 
the calendar on pages 5 and 6. 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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LENDAR FOR THE 1973 SUMMER SESSIONS: 


li. E 
; "lion for Graduation 


ind t An "Application for Graduation" form must be 

Un E appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the summer 

"bu .* Senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements 
* Summ 


t 
^ 'T Sessions will be aw 
tbe er e 
ta T 30, 1973, provided they hav 

+ gr 


arded diplomas (no formal convocation) 

e completed all degree requirements and 

aduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June |] Registration for first 5-week session and 7-week courses 
(10 am-7 pm) Monday 
June 12 First 5-week session classes and 7-week courses begin Tues- 
day 
June 27 D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. dissertations completed in the 
summer due in appropriate Dean's Office Wednesday 
D Holiday Wednesday 
Jul, 7 First 5-week session classes end Tuesday 
Jul, 20 First 5-week session examination day Wednesday 
lius 2. Sev en-w eek courses end Monday 
Mh 22 Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
“a Dean's Office Wednesday 
thy. On 


A Conce 
‘tiona) I “erning registration and 


scheduling of classes in Law, contact the Office of the 
aw Center 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 19 
July 20 
August 3 


August 22 


August 23 
August 24 


June 11 
June 12 
June 29 
July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 4 
July 14 
July 20 
July 21 
July 23 
August 10 


August 10 


September 6—8 


Second Session 


Registration for second 5-week session (10 am-6 à 
Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 
Eight-week courses end Friday 

Master's theses completed in summer due in ap 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 
Second 5-week session examination day Friday 


propri 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

m 
First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am-7 P 
Monday 
First 3-week workshop session classes begin Tuesday 
First 3-week workshop session classes end Friday 6 pn 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am- 


classes begin Monday gi 
sses Y 

Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm); cla 

Monday exami 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July comprehensive 

tion applications due Monday 

Holiday Wednesday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Second 3-week workshop session classes end Friday inatio® 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehensive exa? 
Saturday 5 p 
Third 3-week workshop session registration (9 af | 
classes begin Monday cli 
Six-week session and third 3-week workshop session © | 
end Friday 


. * * . f, y 
Ed.D. dissertations completed in summer due Friday 


FALL SEMESTER 1973-74 i 
í 


Registration—Thursday-Saturday 


EL re m 


| THE UNIVERSITY 


in 
RY AND ORGANIZATION 


bance WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
hee (8° in the District of Columbia. The name of the — 
th 1873 to Columbian l niversity and in 1904 to Thè George eed 
Vit ponersity. [Ihe debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
a Cars, is an intangible one. Le 
tpe Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
h » establishment of a National University in the federal city. There he 
h that, While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
ot the Country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hy, Woy: of republican government, To further the eat of his 
Ya "ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of. The Potomac ompany 
r 3 the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
"et of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
i. ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards » — 
ad never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passe 
i “Xistence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 2 ? 
ip. Conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by ren 
k "I urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of ptem 
le pnd laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
t$ trict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
"e Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
y )"Bress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
| 43 Charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
TN Safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it paridyk: aes oe 
hay) TY religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; 
any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
ereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 


ù Pre 


ist 


en Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical — 
ig d downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
ite 85 Of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
*nth Streets, É 


- 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


During the last half century the University's present plant has been : 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bott 

| between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Ave 
| | Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interiof 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental office 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic ™ 
t to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived pet 
| Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend 0 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth an 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 

National University he hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian Colleg : 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scie. 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the 


of 


e of / 


jt ^ : nt | 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Governi el 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the gessit 
| 


General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is gove ff 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an e 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


it 
i : accred 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary entm U 
The University is on the approved list of the American Associato a 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinat! me 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association Oa A 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Educatio Medi! 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School 9 ig One | 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges a Americ 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the p 
Medical Association, Curricula of the School of Engineering p by! 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are acere d cati 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School 0 
à charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 0 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation hod: 
Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs. om rshi? 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full e ion si 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Adminis minis ff 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public ^ nic ™ 
in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter aca 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busines’ cert 
| er c can C egiate : nts or 0 
| The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare eem poard 
| Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the sinistro 
| New York and of Maryland. The Program in Hospital eer que? 
accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on Gradua , app y 


Teach 


: . = try is on the Sa psy 
for Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry » in clin cae 
list of the American Chemical Society. The graduate prog t o Í 
chology in the Department of Psychology is on the approved ^" 


can Psychological Association 


THE UNIVERSITY 9 


s UCATION AL FACILITIES 
th The University Library The University Library contains over 545,000 
n umes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, is housed 
dn -ibrary Building. | s 

ĉgulations governing the use of the Library, the circulation of books, and 
se of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of 


Otte Library 
jish Othe, Library Facilities in Washington.—The student has access also to the 
fiy of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
» the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau 
Way Economics. the Library of the United States Department of Agri- 
NES the Library of the United States Office of Education, the National 
r^) of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many 
of p, Beat Special collections of the government ritui | j en 
n arch Facilities of Washington.—The arrangement of t e "ms sc e à 
py Classes permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity 
bY bie Y, at first hand. the working of the federal government and so to form 
0 , TOund for intelligent and useful citizenship. 4 eis’, 
s “epartmental libraries of the federal government are a multitude. o 

V. made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of 
Wa ad research in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, 
ervatories of the nation. m quM à 

fe, lon to the governmental collections the snoi hes, avai a e the 
hr acilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters 
fA gotted in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the ae ar 
By. Cation, the National Academy of Sciences, the Nationa esearc 


Heyy the National Education Association, and the National Geographic 
p y. 


“ches 


fs 7 ~ 
ANLE OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
, à 


ii, s. 
Àj p ersities in W 


ashington, D.C.— American University, Catholic Univer- 
^ erica, George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 
^ niversity- are associated in a Consortium through which they coordi- 
XG, se of their respective facilities; District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
AM audet College, and Trinity College are associate members MM En 
ui, students in approved programs leading to degrees AM o E - 

i ave the opportunity to select from the combined o erings of a 

Anj lar Courses which best meet their needs. ; 
k a Pation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
ON excluded; students in Canon Law, Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and 
A cia Courses such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
Nine Special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
e ^ and must be paid by the individual student to the institution admin- 
Man. Course, Courses offered in Reserve Officer Training Corps pro- 


Mailap, cluded, A student may not take courses at another institution that 
k le a; his Own. 


st 
4 “dent re 


Sisters and pays at his own institution for all Consortium 
hr ) 
Page 1 


6 for information concerning registration for Consortium courses, 
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d 3 ‘ ^ " en 
Foreign language courses (other than French, German, or Spanish) 4 
during summer 1973 by Consortium universities are listed on pages 107-5. 
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‘he JT 
ye PROGRAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
"ull. and 


o» Part-time students. 

1 74 
im, Ng the summer of 1973, 
ate School of Arts 
» the 


have been planned to meet the needs 
Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences, the School of Eng 
School of Government 


and International Affairs, 
In two 5-week sessions, 
w 6 Over 
hy also Offe 
ht se in thr 
8810n 

The time 
Y le 
0 the 


and Sciences, the 
ineering and Applied 
and Business Administration, the School of 
and the Division of University Students offer 
with some graduate seminars and courses ex- 
an 8-week period. The School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
IS courses in a 7-week period. The National Law Center offers 
ee sessions, and the School of Education offers courses in a 6- 
and three 3-week workshop sessions. 
at which each course 


Course description. 


i 4 
NUS 


is offered (session and hours) is stated at the 


Et 
M 


Admiss 


ion 


Le 
CATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Nike MICATION 
he LICATION 


FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should be 
ea y 
tr ; Ppropri 


ate application fee ($10. undergraduate; 
te D; 9. aPPlication fee for the student v 
Vision of University Students. 


accompanied 
or $25, graduate). 
vho is applying for nondegree status 
N 
tte STATUS 
Mica; 

at gs 
hj, On for nondegree status in the Division of University Students should 
tot p O With any required credentials, by the Friday before the registr 


} ation 
© Session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6). 
R 


schools 


wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
first Or second te 


rm of the summer session, should apply during 
senior year. Preference will be given to students who 
and required credentials prior to March 1 
ansfer 


3 
LM {duate ty 


students from other institutions, applicants for gradu- 
1s 


sion applicants must submit application and required 


13 


^ and readmis 
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: : se 
credentials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the 
ond summer session 


Records presented become the property of the University and cannot be 
turned. 


APPLICATION FORMS 


The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue mày be 

to request the Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate or? 
for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status or ote! 
degree program. Students who attended the University in the spring 5€ 

of 1973 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


IHE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE : 
x ! 3 jete appl 
The student not seeking a degree from this University should comp 4 


: I . See pare, 
cation for admission to the Division of University Students. (See Drivers? 
above.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work of the requi 


available to five types of applicants, in accordance with the following 


ments: at gnotbe! 
1, The student registered for a program leading toward a degree "scrip d 
institution is admitted to the extent that facilities permit. No tran dist 


> ic Fv s 
record is required unless the student has been subject to academic 5 pti 
ible to © 


plinary action. The student must be in good standing and eligi 
in the institution last attended during the past academic year. 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for 
or another institution may be admitted to take courses for wh 
quate preparation, as determined by the department concerned. 
record is not usually required. However, the student must be. 
that he is in good standing and eligible to continue in the 
attended during the past academic year. 3 pigh schoo! 

3. Applicants under 21 years of age who have graduated from ^ or pigh?" 
within the previous two years and who have not attended a college s T Co 
institution may be admitted if they meet the entrance requiremen 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 24—25). ates undef , 

4. Under special conditions, recent secondary school graduate iye ity ° 
years of age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited U ner sessio" 
college for the fall semester of 1973 may be admitted for the sum git jette! 
only without filing a transcript if they submit a photostatic copy | 


a degree ! de 
ich he 


able to 1 Jast 


of unconditional acceptance. 

5. Secondary school students applying for admission to the 
Honors Program may be admitted in accordance with the req 
on pages 39-40 


Secondary Sed | 
h uirements s | 


i 
THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 
i jide? | 
An applicant from a secondary school must d form prov he | 
1. Send to his high school principal the high school recor | maile J 
by the University, with the request that the completed form 


Office of Admissions at. | 
academic ye 


l 


? ast 
* No student is eligible for admission if he has been suspended within the P' 
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" 
bent eS that a report of College Entrance I xamination Board test scores 
t EO Office of Admissions directly from the Educational Testing Serv- 
tres — NJ., or Berkeley, Calif. Every applicant is required to submit 
Kit T the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achieve- 


t Test. In addition, an Engineering applicant must take the Mathematics 
(Level I or ID. 
è Colle wih p 
iter College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, the 
|; Can 


College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The applicant 
quest that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recom- 
at the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


MT d re 


. the 
ded th 


Pplicant y 


West vho has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
e 
N 


d Bien th registrar to mail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his rec- 

ima. "ough credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is required 
à men stitution last attended. a 

th “Stith of the Graduate Record Examination, the Miller Analogies Test, 

ly nission Test for Graduate Study in Business, where applicable, should 


“Pany : 
ny application to graduate degree candidacy. 


E Registration 


M 
E MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the University 
4 Studer PrOved by the appropriate office , ; 
Mus “At previously registered in this 1 niversity who was not registered for 
N ounces during the spring semester preceding this registration must 
Ea receive à letter of readmission from the Office of Admissions 
: è iş ge and nondegree) or appropriate Dean's Office (graduate), be- 
"ists. gible for registration i : 
“tion days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front of this 
MI. students registering on June 11 and July 19 should report first 


Bue, 

loor of the University Library. 2023 G Street, N.W., where they 
, Sliven 
Cs 


* fis 1 


materials and detailed information concerning registration pro- 
“it On all Other registration dates (Law excluded), packets will be dis- 
Inns OM the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 

"Andidates in Law secure their registration packets and instructions 
VN - the Dean of the National Law Center, Stockton Hall, 720 
Went reet, N.W 


T 


SIC 


h , planning to take courses in the first session and also in other sessions 
~ pne may register at the first registration for all summer ovale 
D Law Wish to register for the second five-week session, the second ses- 
Min p} OT the second three-week, the six-week, or the third three-week 
Tor Ucation may register on the stated registration dates for those ses- 
any earlier summer registration date (see Summer Sessions Cal- 


Tuition for all courses is due and payable in full at the 


u Pcting to complete requirements for degrees during the Summer 
Ms aq. apply for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
Pay the appropriate fee 
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In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, 
been admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in 
out being required to take active part or to pass examinations. 
credit will be allowed for such attendance. A student who takes : 
auditor may not repeat it for credit 


REGISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 

ods in thi 
of the other institutions ? at 
Area, 
r institut 


Students interested in taking courses at any 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
page 9), should consult the program announcements of the othe 
Consortium application forms and instructions are available from the 
after the student has obtained his registration packet. 

In order to participate in the Consortium program (1) the gradu: art 
must obtain the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the rigid 
ment of the institution where the course is taught whether or not he 15 ^ uate 
for the course and whether there is space in the class, or (2) the underE" the 
student must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain ffe he Ë 
department of the institution where the course is taught whether or S ific it” 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. * " 
quiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


ate stude 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY the 


.rmission 9 
Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission ool, of 
ector of the college: 


adviser or major professor and the dean or din , 
ic 


division concerned. on V 
Students should consult the deans' offices concerning final dates 
changes in schedule may be made. 
Fees and Financial Regulations? pe -ci 
THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1973: 
Tuition Fees 
and division gel 


For each semester hour for students in colleges, schools, A 
other than in the School of Engineering and Applied Science! sd AP T 
For each semester hour for students in the School of Engineering an ge 


plied Sciencet „s... ieee : 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus}; T 
refundable) E 
For each semester hour for which the student registers mri "m a 
co! 
Ice. rams, 
* For information on fees and financial regulations for law courses and prog pi 
Office of the Dean, the National Law Center Science and e ss 
t Candidates for Master's degrees in the School of Engineering and Applied 1967 summer pi 
for doctoral degrees who were in residence in the University prior to the fees in © ec i 
may complete their programs under the schedule for payment of tuition e st r 
July 1, 1967. iM be $37.50. ert? 
ntire Summer Sessions -— when regis 


t The maximum charge for any student during the € " 
in the College of General Studies are charged the University € enter Fee of 


courses on campus 
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tonal Course Fees 


"tain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
E" indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
à » for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 

pa Student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
s. in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


"utin Fees 


ite in Arts ....... s pico he ti rome re $10.00 
Was. Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees snae ER 25.00 
ers Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration ............ 25.00 
) 
dr Master's Theb ee 10.00 
i 
uer Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final 
"ination (Doctoral candidates) ................ "TUA Ker 60.00 
"al Fees 
Mitas: 
i fee (undergraduate degree candidate) nonrefundable .............. 10.00 
“sion fee (graduate degree candidate) nonrefundable ........................- ase 
Meist i (when required) , - —— — 6.00-12.00 
! ay ation fee, for failure to register within the designated period .... 15.00 
bay fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
ha M. Of Fees,” below) E. DS E 15.00 
ta leinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
i. Payment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," below) ................-« 35.00 
Nicient = fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
tac . funds or improper drafting ............... nnn 15.00 
ial amination to qualify for advanced standing and for each 
i amination . NC. Bact a ook sheer 5.00 
ig Olumbian College departmental examination for each course to 
t both Or receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, 
Nur . - 25.00 
* St for foreign students (when required) .............. m 5.00 
Ji, y, Check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
“ay 7° Set by the instructor* .......... EXER ct 3.00 
ki ‘Sacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education 
rE ....9.00—13.00 
3 če, for each transcript of record ................ ener 2.00 
lion : SF . , 
Un On campus in the University entitles each student to the follow- 


"t ity : P n " 
the sity privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services Office; 


| Uu ^ . . . : : s 

3 * of the University Library; and (3) medical attention as described 

R the ent Health Service" (see pages 20-21). These privileges terminate 
Udent withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


d 
l NT or FEES 

! 

4 “ent is p ; i! 
n E 18 permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until 
M Paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of 


L 


sen 
"e, | Wh 
Yat 10 drops a Chemistry course before the end of the session must check out of the 


e 
next laboratory period. 
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Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge 0 "n 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be oot 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumber 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts n " 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registra e 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, an ttle- 
academic information until the account is settled financially., Financia Sion 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. is 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students € 


tered for credit. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS f 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission 4 
the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is reel of 
Application must be made in person or in writing. Notification to an n ap 
is not an acceptable notice: all charges for courses dropped wit out ! | 
proval of the dean must be met by the student. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work don 
to a student who does not have a clear financial record. . ition! 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellation o jjowin£ 
charges and course fees will be made in accordance with the fo | 


schedule: 


jven 
e will not be g^ 


ne date listed 


Session Per cent refund on or before ti | 
90% 15% 50% Nw 
- —À322 | 
1st 5-week Session (June 11-July 18) & fter June 251 
6-week Courses (June 11-July 20) June 14 June19 June25 "eoe ] 
8-week Courses (June 11-Aug. 3) & fter June 26 
9-week Courses (June 11-Aug. 10) June15 June20 June26 ? "CT 
2nd 5-week Session fter Aug? J 
(July 19-Aug. 24) July 24  July27 Aug.2 be g | 
Ist 3-week Educ. Workshop fter JU p 
(June 11-June 29) June 13 June 15 June 19 eec 
0! 
2nd 3-week Educ. Workshop ter july ! 
(July 2-July 20) July3  July6ó July 10 y e 
4 een! | 
30 
3rd 3-week Educ. Workshop fter JU” d 
(July 23-Aug. 10) July 24 July26 July » br | 
r 3 "1 6 
Educ. 6-week Session after july! i 
(July 2- Aug. 10) JuyS July10 July 16 ee 
e 96 
Engineering 7-week Session r June” | 
0 : June 15 June20 June 26 MADAN 


(June 11-July 30) 
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h no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 


Payment applies only to the session for which a registration charge is in- 
and will not be credited to another session or term. 

dents withdrawing from courses scheduled at times other than those in- 

ĉd in the list on the preceding page should consult the Student Accounts 

* for information concerning refunds. 


E University Regulations 
ANTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the same regulations govern- 
tudents enrolled in a college, school, or division of the University during 
"Idemic year. Degree candidates are referred to the catalogues of the 


Sin which they are registered. Nondegree students should consult the 


r ‘ < 
Sraduate and Graduate C atalogue 
ade 


mic Credit —The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the Univer- 
n Cademic credit for completed work will be given toward the appropriate 
E in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance with 
X “Parate regulations and requirements. 

ence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but the can- 
| for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or col- 
SNcerned. 

emic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than 7 semester 
À of work during each 5-week session. No student employed more than 20 
et Week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during each 
,. Session. 
ithe School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes a full-time program 
“time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, and 6 semes- 
l h represents full-time work in the 6-week session. 

© National Law Center the maximum amount of work that may be 

each session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an em- 
Student, 4 semester hours. 
ta School of Engineering and Applied Science the maximum amount of 

at may be taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours. 


lithe ; e RT 

ju I$ reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
` versity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
| °F the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to 


t 
t 


S i$ reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 

e p ever circumstances warrant such changes. 

i iVersity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 

br Odify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 

tj; ** Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 2 
'hi llversity is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any 

‘ety building. A “Lost and Found” office is maintained on campus in 

* "nd Security Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W. 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 

i i ; iw 
In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep "i 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use M" 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be f 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community 1 


legitimate endeavors. pelo 
No information concerning a student will be released except as noted olled 
1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently enr (i 


dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earne of 


any), date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, OT divisio" 
enrollment, and class; verification of signature; name and address of pare? 
guardian. 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognize 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the và ay 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, " fron 

Additional information will be released only on written authorization gi 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is serve@s 7 will 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the su 


MO 
d institution 
various 


be referred to the University's legal counsel to st 
Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to access seit? 

dent files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified e^ info 

tives from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given : 

mation listed under No. 1 above. 

RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS he 


yt 
"i ed b) 
An Appendix (pages 109-11) contains regulations recently approv 


University's Board of Trustees. 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE assi? 


THE STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE is a general outpatient C 
students registered on campus with their health needs. 
at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). 5 pm an 
Physicians are present during the summer sessions from dre à 12 po 
from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 9 s.m on 


l sevice is C09. with 
on Saturday, During hours when the Student Health Service necte *» 
: for advice co | calle 


dical Bureau): student 
should always identify themselves as George Washington Uni auring 
and ask for the physician-on-call. For serious emergencies ye to the 4 
hours when the Student Health Service is closed, students 8 
gency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. 
emergency care only, and all fees are the responsibility f 

Any student may engage, if he so desires, physicians an The pills 
choice, but he will be responsible for all the fees charged. 


This Service 5 
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Nall services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, 
Mratory and X-ray work and referrals to specialists or other outside phy- 
ü are the responsibility of the student. Within the Student Health Serv- 
i E" will be only a few small ch: irges for some services, such as materials 
t allergy injection series, Overseas immunizations, and certain other serv- 


4 


1 Student Health Service is available to the student only during the ses- 
Which he is enrolled 
MY student who intends to train for an athletic team is required to pass a 
‘ough medical examination. The University is not responsible for injuries 
w in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of 
“Partment of Physical Educ: ition, Health, and Recreation. 


En 
"READING CENTER 


T 

Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
y 

Primary. elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special reading 


Ve rera d 
he ement classes are conducted for high school and college students as well 
T adults, 


‘comple 
Pellin g 


te diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, dominance, 
tests; and various types of reading achievement and aptitude tests. 
v ^ interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference with the 
T the individual. 

* special reading improvement classes for high school students, college stu- 
QM other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. Em- 

placed. on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
the Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical aids 
| * tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are available 


ui 


"ts. "àsing speed of com prehension 

ton. , € fee for individual diagnosis is $75; for individual instruction, $8 
M. Or semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction in small 
i Secondary level, $5 a lesson. Reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) 
«Ud for adults, $125; for full-time George Washington University stu- 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


id 


Ng 
"LING CENTER 


q "er Offers to students enrolled in the University services which are de- 
o individuals in the diagnosis and treatment of their educational, 
4nd social problems; to diagnose problems leading to ac: idemic diffi- 
d vocational counseling and programmed instruction; and to refer 
AY Qualified agencies for a: assistance with problems not handled by the 
“havior ther; ipy, individual and group psychotherapy, and individual 
i, unseling are available. 

"n also provides special assessments including diagnostic measures 
Y the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
Unser, and for other selected educational institutions, and some 


"ise 
Ssments for business and industry. 


"Udents who are currently registered as degree candidates in the Uni- 
entitled to one interview free of charge. If the student decides to 
, Use the services offered, a minimum flat fee of $30 will be charged 
SN ™ treatment. Fees for testing and long-term treatment depend upon 
Involved All fees are payable at the Counseling Center Office. 


ate 
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THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for ci 
and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft p^ 
speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articul: itory, an heat 
problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons " 
nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, 
damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20, Fees for additional spec 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for in e 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session, Fees are " iving 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons rece 


group therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


as 

The Office of the Registrar assists students entitled to educ: tional benefit if 
veterans or war orphans with any problems which may arise concerni n8 a0 nce 
benefits, This Office also processes certification of enrollment and atte 
to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. should 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war Orp a re 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to ay 
erans Administration. All such students should obtain the instructio ful 
issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements 
filled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans 
tration, and which includes other information of general interest. ton, p 

The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washing 
20421. 


Oe 
Admin's 


ESIDENCE HALL 
RESIDENCE HALI puso? 


1 s ed in 
Men, women, and married couples (no children) will be house c, ging. 


Residence Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-condition pparale | 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation: | 
application for a room should be made well in advance. 
RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1973 SUMMER SESSIONS* upa" } 
nole OCC 
Multiple Occupancy sine 60.00 
Monthly 40.00 
Weekly pom 9,00 
L0 medie 200.00 
Each regular 5- week Session dent 
r , A stu 
Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. "T 
fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. n, may be obt 
Forms for application, together with detailed information, sable 
from the Director of Housing University js ava 


Information concerning off-campus housing near the 
at the Office of the Director of Housing. 


* The rates include linen service. Rates shown are subject to change 
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YD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


* Cloyd Heck Ma 


rvin Center houses a wide range of facilities that provide 
Kes and co 


nveniences in an informal setting which may foster useful social 
among members of the University community. The Center offers 
Programs conducted by the University Program Board, performing 
artments, and other student and faculty organizations. é 

i Pare structure, representative of all elements of the University — 
k^ Plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Center. 
| Governing Board and the Operations Board work closely with the full- 
w Maff in the development of procedures and policies which provide a 
Mework for the € enter's operation 


^ 


DEN. ee 

ENT AND ALL MNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance to degree 
Nili 


is Vates and alumni seeking full-time. part-time, temporary, or permanent 
ment, 


t $ Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both 
7 and 


. nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 
big, Ministers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Cen 
Nnm Togram for seniors and graduate students, in which private compen, 
Shans! agencies, service organizations. public school systems, and universi- 
top UCipate The Office also handles the referral and placement functions of 
Ix Pus College Work-Study 'rogram. Prospective teachers may estab- 
h Manent credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Of- 

his Service includes files for alumni seeking college and university fac- 
"Sty Administrative positions. The Office also provides individual interviews 

“Mts and alumni wishing career guidance. 


! 
q 
AL AND RE 
socia] 
Sey 


CREATIONAL PROGRAM 


4nd recreational program includes many varied activities and sched- 
hts, a 


iq, " In addition to this campus program a great abundance of cultural 
T " Social 
"ln 
ly, Politan 
Vents in 


and recreational opportunities is available to persons am n 

, e E leekiv wo P 
area. During the summer the University posts a weekly guide 
à bulletin board in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. 
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. emitted £10" 
INFORMATION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for degrees 1S on e stl 
this catalogue. For such information and other pertinent regulations, 


dent is referred to the catalogue of the school concerned. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


, unit 0 
Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College has been the liberal arts pt" 
the University, offering baccalaureate degrees in all the traditional are ions if 
arts and sciences. Under a new academic plan, students have wide ad ind 
developing their academic programs, in earning advanced standing by ja oward 
tion, in devising interdepartmental majors, and, if qualified, in wor In cout 
a new three-year program leading to the regular degrees. Students et th 
aged to select their major field as soon as possible, hopefully no a advice 
end of their freshman year. From that time, they receive their aca e filling 
and guidance from the chosen major-field department. In addition E foun: 
major-field requirements, students are expected to broaden their CU Mathe: 
dations in the Humanities, the Social Studies, and the Natural an | pr grams 
matical Sciences. The College also provides prelegal and premedes of Edi" 
and also the preprofessional work required for admission to the Scho | 
cation and to the School of Public and International Affairs. l 


THE DEGREES 


sociale ; 
Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: ni of 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation » deg ad 
of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the combine e arme 
Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation — d work ai 
of Pathology and the University Hospital, Columbian College v Colu 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology’ ams a ies 
College grants the following degrees to students in off-campus General sud 
istered by the College of General Studies: Associate in Arts 19 renta - 
Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environ? pachelof 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, ane 
Science in Oceanography. ’ 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
, A. are as follows: 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as fc 


24 
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i An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
po owing at least fifteen units which must include four years of English; 
Em years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
lhisto Instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Amer- 
Rone Y; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be noted 
ny nit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemis- 
lh. Statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, 
|, Quivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 
E Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
ege Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted on 
| 'Olastic Aptitude Test and the I nglish Composition Achievement Test.* 
anon Who does not present all of the formal requirements stated above 
E E" the Office of Admissions to present his case to the Columbian Col- 
ti mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 
W. SPPropriate tests. 


* applican. : 

b PPlicant is responsible for 

HW the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 
Principal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 


Ce - 
} * of Admissions. 


jüesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
k ja position Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 
i ç tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or 
enter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 


"^h FIELDS 
ul. 
S fading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 
b elds 
n Lrllization Latin 
BR, ture Latin American Studies 
MI Man Mathematical Statistics 


tthematics 


latis; Mathematics 
Ii. Statistics 
tory Music 
y Applied Music 
Music History and Literature 
y . 
"try Music Theory 
la Philosophy 
NIA zee and Literature Physics 
“al = *ology and Anthropology Political Science 
u cology and Classics Psychology 
A MAanities Religion 
r -— : 
Russian Language and Literature 
Liter, Russian Literature and Culture—in 
ae Translation 
Ruape Sociology 


and Literature Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 

and Literatures Speech Pathology and Audiology 


| 
"m Zoology 
N 


CL. 
ingua ges 
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s - "m in! 
Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available! 
following major fields 


Applied Mathematics Geology 

Applied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Zoology 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Mus 
Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master 9' not | 
Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of a iles 
Forensic Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor 0 offet 
ophy. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, the Graduate Scho? tof 

work leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Dor 9 
Medicine or Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine. The ae 0 jf 
Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in Special ^ sd 
designed for students who do not wish to concentrate in a specilic rested if 
as those listed below under “Graduate Fields,” but instead are intem 
interdisciplinary programs. It is possible to group several of these © jeter 
gether to make an interdisciplinary program; the program of studi 
mined by the student in consultation with the Dean of the Graduate 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ^ from 
The entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor's deg" and $ 
an accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of er work 
superior quality of work in the major field. Entering graduate stu have e 
ing toward the degree of Master of Science for Teachers must à 
perience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 


GRADUATE FIELDS ered 
TF pegrees Of 
Subject | 

I. Humanities pop 


M.A 
American Civilization M.A: | 
American Literature MEA | 
Art: ( 
Ceramics l 
Design l 
Graphics \ 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Art History M 
Art Therapy M 
Classical Archeology, Classics, and History MF. 
Dramatic Art 
English Literature M 
French Literature M 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 


| Subject 


Muse 
luseum l'raining 
“Music: 
Applied Music 
Onducting 
,, 3Sic Composition 
Music Theor y 
USicology 
llosophy 
"llgion 
eligi 
ligion and Medical Care 
lglous Education 
| USsian | anguage 
: p anish American I 
. Panish Liter 


ind Literature 
iterature 
ature 


j 
Social Scie 


nces 


I k 
Politi. onal Relations 
tal Science 


sic. : ` 
cal and Mathematical Sciences 


Appli 
ip led Mathematics 


qe led Statistics 

hy Mistry 

Qe sic Science 

n. "lemistrvy 

NM Stry 

Ma s 

fa tatica Statistics 
atic 

nice ICs 


Sey 
at 

hology and Audiology 
l 

of Public and In 


“Stan 
Y, and Zoology 
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Degrees Offered 
M.A. 
Mus.M. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D 
Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A., M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. in Forens.S. 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.A., M.S. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D. 
Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.A. Ph.D 
M.A 


ternational Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


The National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of Juris DO 
Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

Forms for application for admission and information concerning co 
ings may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the National La 
720 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


urse of 
w Cell 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading ;* 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering ut 
Environmental Civil Engineering option), Electrical Engineering (with ;, o ! 
Science option), and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs leat Do 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 2 e 
tor of Science. The School also grants the degrees of Master of S a 
Master of Engineering Administration to students in off-campus prog 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 


^ neGREe 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGR 


p 
The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and soci?” 
disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. p. 
Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying -— 
student will take in his progress toward professional competence 1n en jim" 
It indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the 


preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. mic pack 
The applicant must be of good character and must have an aca y 

ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. | 
Consideration for admission is based on the following: ed high scho? 
l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredite i 

showing at least fifteen units*; dertake ® 
2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to UP . 

lege work; NT 1 
3. Scores on the following College Entran 't Examination Boar d 

e e g ege c 


Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement "i 
Level I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test— Lev gn » 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circ" which " | 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the Schoo" | 
prescribe admission tests. 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entranc etry; , 
ted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane s" one for be 
in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and s isfaction f 
language or history. General science may not be counted in sat 100! 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. 4 if high 8° m 
It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studiec found? 1 


stri 
e must be oF gl 


qu a i 

A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as p 
for college mathematics. ag” a 
in the 1 


r i ing 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, includ 
less than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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An : : 
; applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Office 
Missions of the 


oond University the academic record of his first seven terms in 

V a T e : 

jf E School, together with a personal evaluation and recommendation 
~“ Nig p 


: rincipal. This information may be supplied on a form provided by 
“Diversity or 


ef ss on a standard form used by the secondary school provided 
4 C information is included. 
I" ahtitatiye Deficiency, 


\ graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
han two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen ac- 


. * Units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes courses 
* Up his deficiencies. 


Ore t 
Yab 


Y. NCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Nissi 

Sio r . R : 
Jm A to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
d. Ors degree 


Pitie C. from à recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
Moar. Work in the field selected. as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
jh er Examination Scores, and similar data. daba 
j^ Bire, T who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be requirec 
titted E ed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
Wal, he graduate student status. In some cases, if such Colinin ae 
lle lune be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to take a 
"hig «T Of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate courses 
"i. © is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 

requirements for the Master's degree. 


part of the 


a 
ANCE 
d » REQL IREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


tisfa 
M Rory Master's degree from an accredited institution is required, to- 
$ Norm ee Personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholar- 
1 “Y, à B average in graduate work is required. However, the mini- 
lther id "ssure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, 
no Bg ton standards. The prospective doctoral student seeking ad- 
Ue Prin Pry before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 
Dp icant" , ee 

1 s qualification 


© applicant must 


Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss 
s and the possibilities for an effective doctoral pro- 
arrange for complete documentary records (tran- 
arded to the Director of I ngineering Admissions in sufficient 
h PPlicati assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the 
r app LE deadlines as possible i 

Wo fact Must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted 
ree: alty members of the institution from which he received his Mas- 
rv pne of these, if possible, should be from his Master's adviser. The 


ld be ^ 
be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Seh 


QUA I ducation prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators for 
"y to Bes Of educational service and offers opportunities to experienced 
Me neeg end their education, The schedule of courses is arranged to 
"dic * of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to 


Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification must 
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make arrangements to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during h 
when public schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and 
graduate work. 


THE DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bach 
of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master? si 
in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and a 
Education. The School also grants the degree of Master of Arts in n 
to students in the off-campus programs administered by the College of 
Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of tWo "^ 
approved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year college 
equivalent, is required. „ und 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Education Candidates whos ent 
graduate preparation does not include equivalents of the basic rede ies 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make up deficie 
may be required to take designated tests. , stude? 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching.—To be admitted " -di d Jil 
intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's degree from an accre™ uir 
eral arts institution, including courses related to the general education and 


. a D *hi " 
ments for teacher certification; (2) show evidence of interest in -— to valit 
sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three written references pu E 
of academic record and personality; (4) submit a score on the / 


of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; ei ent 
interviewed by the University Selection Committee, or under bs of pdv 
specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the Sc if 
cation. | sei of Au 
For the Degree of Education Specialist.—The degree of M on , 
Education from this University, or the equivalent; a satisfactory i 
and two ^" itr. 
successful pertinent experience are required. Each applicé 
viewed and recommended by a staff member of the School of te 
a representative in the candidate’s locality appointed by the Dean. have adeq 5 
For the Degree of Doctor of Education —The applicant must 
preparation for advanced study, including graduate work in 
to his objective equivalent to that required for the degree of 
Education at this University, at least three years of successful T creative 
tional experience, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity 
arship and effective leadership 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND i 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 10 


. » e ffe - 
The School of Government and Business Administration tration with ques 
the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Aden Arts if Gove 


er o 
in Accounting or Business Administration; (2) Master 
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ufa 

tion lds of Personnel Management, Public Administration, or Urban and 
Vila 1 . " 9 . 

uer Planning; (3) Master of Arts in Health Care Administration; (4) 

&, - Of Business Administration with fields of concentration in Accounting, 


Wior; "rs : a : on 
X In ral Factors in Administration, Business-Government Relations, Finance 
jo vestments, Health Care 


lal Busine Administration, Information Technology, Inter- 

fins An m Managerial Economics, Marketing, Operations Research and 

th End rc. Personnel Management, Procurement and Contracting, Re- 

OMer of og pee Policy and Management, or Transportation; (5) 
i3 


anne, M Administration in the fields of Health Care Administration, 
t (6) p nomen, Public Administration, or Urban and Regional Plan- 
Uniti i ie! of l rban and Regional Planning; (7) Post-Master's Gradu- 
hu. "€ In Health Care Administration; (8) Doctor of Business Admin- 
$ ^. (9) Doctor of Public Administration The School also grants 

1 of Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of Science in 


istra 3 d 
^i er Er to students in off-campus programs administered by the College 
al Studies. " 


SUNCE RE 
d 


QUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
ements f 


Z qi or admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
«tol. eptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
ut pros at least fifteen units which must include four years of English; 
f Years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
n listo Instruction: two years of social studies, one of which must be Amer- 
M tha?’ and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be 
Mitt, ME unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in 
Net and Statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane 
Mi,” 9r the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and 
Bor Pals statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
leon 1: 
k jt Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted on 
be ""Pltude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test.* 
QNI -ay does not present all of the formal requirements stated above 
mi and © Office of Admissions to present his case to the School of Gov- 
usiness Administration. The School may prescribe appropriate 


Bann): 
PPlicans . 
hu (ant js responsible for 


i” Pri en Port form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 
T “cipal Who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 
Westin dmissions 
ih AE E , : 
A Compos “port of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
Ry mies Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 
47 Cornel Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, NJ. 08540, 
ter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 
k REQUIREMENTS 
Ors de 
qu E from an accredited college or university, that includes at 
pe in » hours of academic work with a quality-point index of 3.00 
tiss © relevant undergraduate field, is required 
3 for American C 


FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


llege Testing Program 
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Applicants for admission to all Master's degree programs are require 
take either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the apti 
sections of the Graduate Record Examination, both of which are administ? 
by the Educational Testing Service. Master of Business Administration ap 
cants must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 1 ^ 
ness; Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Ad 
tration, Master of Public Administration, or Master of Urban and Ré 
Planning applicants may submit scores on either the Admission Test for 
uate Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. Any test iof 
submitted must have been recorded within three years of the date of applicat 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


i A 

Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business " 
ministration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, p^ 
with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative schol ut 
required. Applicants must file results of the Admission Test for 
Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. . admis! 

Doctor of Public Administration.—The degree of Master of Public / ar wil 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, toget ý ire 
acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, 1$ je dy! 
Applicants must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduale admi 
Business or the aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examination 
istered by the Educational Testing Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 3 
" he 
The School of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to eri 
grees of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language an irs; ter 
Chinese Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs, or Urban A publi" 
of Arts in the fields of International Affairs, Latin American Stu 2 
Affairs, Russian Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


REE 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEG ern 


dies, Ime. 
With a major in Chinese Language and Literature, Chinese Studie peti 
tional Affairs, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs —The satisfactory in or 
of the appropriate curriculum for the freshman and sophomore ? 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is requiret 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE ired. sw 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university - red gt P 
dents admitted to candidacy must have attained a B average or " 
the relevant undergraduate fields. aduate pP, 
In the field of International Affairs.—The applicant's underge te M? 
should include background courses corresponding to an underg 
in international affairs at this University. ate major ID cog. 
In the field of Latin American Studies.—An undergraduate < may pi 
American Studies is normally required. Majors in other - in three ? ' 
sidered provided their record includes sufficient course WOT 


NL 
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Millon, 
ja QVing: Anthropology, I 
di Political Science. 

Hy the field of Publi Affairs 
^? Omics. history, 


;conomics, Geography, Hispanic Literature, History, 


in undergraduate major in public affairs, 


tan, : or political science, depending on the field of specialization, 
quired, 

nil the f 236i uds " 

ills he field of Russian Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program 


Tw Include appropriate backgr 
Slan language. 


"n TS "n 
rE the field of Science 
Vero 


'ound courses in history, political science, and 


Technology, and Public Policy.—No particular 
is required. The desirable qualifications are both 
a specific discipline and potential aptitude for cross- 


De Taduate concentration 
nor con 


TN lpetence in 
"Iblin 


ary work 


è THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


k 

kee ot General Studies administers the off-campus degree programs 
m. A olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
4 Og age the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
14 D, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 
i cour Medicine have degree-granting authority. The College also offers 
t ig ofan, in liberal arts, education, and business administration for which 
Us ‘cient demand. Special programs are offered to meet the in-service 
it ecified groups. As a community service, a regular program of non- 
Ses without entrance requirements is also offered. 


ANCE REQUIREMENTS 
e Pus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used for admission 
ampus courses. Transcripts of previous academic work 
istration is restricted to those whose qualifications would 
are able to carry the course successfully, Registration in an 
does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in the 


u that they 


In general, noncredit courses will be open to any indi- 
in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the 
"ls Rome Particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the 
"ima ‘ommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of 

ave to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


Dara et > m — . : 
i 106 Te catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the Col- 
i» e 

e 


n ntieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, contains full infor- 
| “emning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, and 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


n o 


Oleg f University Students makes the work of the University, in its 
Mg Ses 


toy... aNd schools, accessible to five ty pes of students who are not 
a degree in this University (see page 14). 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS is pleased to announce a carefully planned group of E à 
cial programs and workshops devised to serve a variety ol student ne in the ty 
to utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University an 
nation's capital. These programs, which are described below, have been jll be à 


oped in many areas. They all have a strong academic orientation an 
hed visitors 


taught by the regular faculty of the University or distinguis M 
other institutions. S 
t 
* 
American Folklore Seminar at Wolf Trap Farm ad 
M 
A THREE-WEEK COURSE—JULY 9 TO JULY 29 v A 


sng 9 
THIS INTENSIVE THREE-WEEK SEMINAR AND WORKSHOP covers the vario y. * 
pects of traditional cultures in the United States. Though the primary i ) 
sis is on the mainstreams of traditional cultures (Anglo- and Afro-Am™” ethnic P 
it also deals with American Indians, Pennsylvania Germans, and OM portit E 
groups. Folklore topics, presented from both historical and cont overt 
points of view, include narrative, song, music, dance, religion, games P. folk- t 
riddles; folk art, architecture, and craft; library and field methodology vaio” 


i l rese!" 
lore research; folk museums and archives; and the revival and/or p perat" 
ation an 


of crafts. Students will be actively involved in the organiz he course y 
of folklore societies and folk festivals during the second part of t a al » 
This course is sponsored jointly by the University and the nels Scho” 
Festival Association and will be taught on the rural campus of - olk Festi A 
near historic Wolf Trap Farm Park, where the 35th Nationa schoo! ™ | 
will be held in late July. Room and board are available at the : f Fok N 


t Professor from ihe h 


, ie wi » taug ‘harle Je » Jr., Assistan 
course will be taught by Charles L. Perdue, J ecturers eP yi 


lore at the University of Virginia; and distinguished guest l versi he N 
Smithsonian Institution, the Library of Congress, and regional varity with i J 
museums will be frequent visitors. Students will gain some a throu: h^ Jn 
current manifestations of traditonal cultures in this country—bot d practi? Sy 
cussion and participation—and will receive theoretical guidance 
experience in applied folklore. 

Application forms and additional information are 
of the seminar, Victor K. Golla, Assistant Professor 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


34 


^ ecto! i 
the di o 
available from 7 Geo? N 


of Anthropo og? b 
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THROPOLOGY 


25 ; i i ` r 

?4A Seminar: Folklore in America (6) Perdue and Staff 
Intensive seminar covering the various aspects of American traditional 
culture, including the theory and methodology of folklore research. Pri- 
mary emphasis on Anglo- and Afro-American traditional cultures, with 
some consideration of other ethnic groups MTWThF 9 am-4 pm. 


Art and Archeology Program in Italy 


SUST 1 TO AUGUST 31 
CLPARTMENT OF ART, in cooperation with the Etruscan Foundation and 
noa ee of General Studies, is offering a four-and-one-half-week study of 
t the civilization at the Villa Spannochia, a private estate in central Italy, 
E. centers of Siena and Florence. Professor William m MacDonald 
rer i the program, and Italian lecturers will include Dante Piccini, Ms 
hi, Hor the Department of Antiquities, Etruria, and Professor Enzo Maz- 
NL nen Superintendent of Antiquities, Department of Siena. ce 
à as nee in the program will live at the V illa Spannochia, y am 
es quarters for the Etruscan Foundation. Weekday mornings wi 
y little E lectures and discussion groups on the highly developed but Ta 
Ration. nown Etruscan civilization, tracing the influences of other early M 
Ds of o the impact on the later Roman culture. During the poe | 
can enr to fifteen students will participate in excavation work at near y 
‘ ibs. Students may register at the College of General Studies, and 
“Y register f 


or undergraduate or graduate credit. 
ition 


jil al information, including cost of travel and tuition, may be obtained 
m - ^. MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archeology, Building H, 
0, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


l " 
4l Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) MacDonald and Staff 


E Dance Workshop 
) — — — — 

4 To JUNE 22° 

PROGR AMS 


teren: > IN DANCE of the Department of Physical Education, Health, 
li Ration e 


ctio “so offering a three-week workshop in modern dance; under 

oy of Sharon Leigh Clark, Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
T, À attist-in-residence will be Don Redlich, assisted by Irene Feigen- 
Mert EL in Movement for Actors will be included in the workshop. 
Wil) p turing the guest artist-in-residence and students from the repertory 
E Presented in the Marvin Theatre at the end of the session. The 


begin j 3 ; 
"ne 4, Registration June 4, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Building K 
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: ayjous 
workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students with pren of 
experience in dance. From 1 to 4 semester hours of credit may be ca 
courses may be audited. Graduate credit in the program may be arrange d 

. . . " ` , s L 
Additional information may be obtained from Sharon Leigh Clark, ecd 
nator, Dance Programs, Building J, George Washington University, WM 
ton, D.C. 20006. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND RECREATION 
imel 
Feigenheit? 


116A Movement for Actors (1) 


Movement exploration and body awareness through da 
improvisation. MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm 


nce technique 


Redlich 


118A Special Problems in Dance Com »osition (1) , 
- t devel? 
nt, 


Exploration of effect of time, space, and energy upon moveme 


ing into group and solo composition. MTWThF 11:30 am- 
edic 
120A Repertory (1 or 2) = n 
Creation of a new work to be performed in concert at the a fof 
workshop. Admission by permission of instructor. May be repe 
credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. 
" er 
"T r el heim 
121A Dance Technique I (1) Feige? „redit 
æ for € 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. May be repeated once fo 
MTWThF 9:30-11 am. seh 
c Redi? 
123A Dance Technique I (1 or 2) d4 
, T 
Advanced modern dance. May be repeated for credit not to exe 
mester hours. MTWTHhF 9:30-11 am. 
Field Research in Historical Archeology 
JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 24 met 


and ir the 


Anthropology 
on an 
afry 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY's Department of pru. 
can Studies Program, in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institut! 
St. Mary's City Commission, a new historical agency of the 
offer basic instruction and field training in historical archeology: 
sive ten-week program students will excavate an early Colonial P 
St. Mary's, a Yeocomico Indian village which became the ! /! 
of Maryland. Today the site is occupied by the campus of St. 
of Maryland and a state historic park. The summer progran 
acquaint young scholars with historical archeology while recove 
tion needed for the development of the historic site. 
Participants receive practical field experience 
drawing, photographing, and surveying. Afternoon € 
in making site maps, using a dark room, and identifying 
students work in the laboratory and assist in directing the excav k 
seminars, led by staff members and visiting scholars, explore te 
plications of archeology for the study of history and archeology- 


in digging. 
lasses 1n N 
artifacts. jeck” 
ation- 
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The program will be taught by the archeological staff of the St. Mary's City 
“Mission under the direction of Garry W. Stone. The Commission’s affilia- 
. “ith the Smithsonian Institution and George Washington University will 
^ to the program specialists in history, anthropology, and archeology, in- 
p 8 from the Smithsonian Wilcomb E. Washburn, Harold Skramstad, J. 
faon Miller II, and Melvin H. Jackson; from George Washington Univer- 
"ober: L. Humphrey, Jr, and Bernard Mergen; and from the National 
wüphic Society George E. Stuart. 

gare applications must be submitted by April 1. For information and 
hs lons write to Robert L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthro- 
~“ Or Bernard M. Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization, 


a Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1 
ICAN CIVILIZATION OR ANTHROPOLOGY 


20 
294A Er: AX S 
A Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) 


Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photography, preserva- 
lion, laboratory analysis and interpretation, supplemented by seminars on 


the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory of 17th century St. Mary's 
City, Md 


» Movement Education Workshop 


iy 
9 

, TO May 18 
"URPOSE € 


Midge | !"F THIS WORKSHOP is to help teachers gain insight ed a 
Pro m. skills necessary to solve current problems in movement oo 
. Sms to be considered will include introducing movement education 
twr School programs, innovative equipment, individualizing instruction, 


iy, ott training programs, early childhood programs, etc. Outside 
two 9m the fields of early childhood and physical education will assist 
begin SHOP. 

m "ration by April 20 is required. The workshop is open to both p 
' Or meergraduate students. Three semester hours of credit ^ e 
staking pu may be audited. Graduate credit may be arranged. Stu- 
piste * course for credit must be admitted to the L oe RE is 
. Shode form and additional information may be d d 
* ubt, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Building 4, 

ngton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


he ation 


‘ic 
CAT ob 
| L EDUCAT ION, 


1 HEALTH, AND RECREATION 


9rkshop in Physical Education (3) Snodgrass and Staff 


Toble 3 20-1: i 
Oblems in movement education. May 9 to 11 and 16 to 18: 5-9 pm; 


May 17 < Xo 
Y 12 to 15: field activities, as arranged. 


Russian-East Asian Studies 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is offering a program of gii 
courses focused on Russia, Eastern Europe, and East Asia These cour is 
broad enough to have general appeal as electives for the liberal arts § 
and sufficiently specific to have vocational utility for the teacher 9 gr" 
studies. Regular faculty members will offer twelve courses in this pm 
eight in the first session and four in the second. Each course carries 3% aj 
hours of credit, Students majoring in Political Science should consul! 
their advisers before registering for this work 

The following faculty will staff the courses in this program: Es 

Franz Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern Histo” 

Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Political Scienc? 


Harold C. Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International A 


Vladimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs m 
Charles F. Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and Inter 
Affairs 
William R. Johnson, Associate Professor of Histor) 
Richard C. Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
FIRST SESSION—JUNE 11 TO JULY 18 
HISTORY mio 
Tho 
138A History of World Communism (3) the pres 
ZÉ ai 3 ; ^ inni o 
The international communist movement from its beginnings ! 
ent. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm peto 
206A Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3) to the com 
East Central and Southeastern Europe from the mid-1930's 
munist takeover (1948). MWF 6:10-8 pm pet? 
237A Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) t forcis® r 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments © From n 
icy during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917—1474 ces © 
Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West. Foreign 
cold war. TTh 6-8:40 pm. on 
Tho? 
387A Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
1917 to the present. MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ves 
101A Far East in the Modern World (3) "T. et w 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their respo Far ps 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American pols? am. v 
influence of world communism. MTWTRhF 8:10-9:- pie" 
160A Modern Communist Ideologies (3) . anteceden oi 
Intensive study of modern communism; emphasis on its "7S ane | 


: : x á y res: 
possible evolution. Careers and ideas of leading Pe 


Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. MTWThF 4:10-5:* 
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, 163A Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 


Relations with United States, Third World, China; international com- 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships of domestic and 
: foreign policies: ideology and foreign policy. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
+ 
M Y = : 

94A Governments of China and Japan (3) Michael 


Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China and 


| Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


UND er 
ND SESSION—JULY 19 TO AUGUST 24 
Tony 


1878 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 


China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. MT 
WThF 1:10 2:30 pm. 
3 i 
6B Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) Johnson 


MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
MCAL SCIENCE 


isp e i 
B Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, gov ernmental sys- 
‘ems, and international position of the Eastern European states within the 

i viet system MTWTHF 2:40-4 pm. 
93 r 
B Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Domestic and inte 


MTW rnational politics of the major states in the area. 
'ThF 11:10 


am-12:30 pm 


For o 
0r Course 
“ginning 
Lan E 
Buages 


s in Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese and Intensive 
Russian, consult departmental listings under East Asian 
and Literatures and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


E Secondary School Honors Program 


rT 


Ung 
. oma. i = fa ara. 
kp, ANDING sr ONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT who wishes to enrich his aca 


NN Bround and participate in a stimulating introduction to college work 
"i E to seek admission to George Washington University's Secondary 
% ape Program. The Honors Student is enrolled in regular college 
UM Propriate to his level of study, his background, and his aptitude as 


* Uni Tough consultation with his high school counselors and advisers 
versity, : 


| Q and | 
à 94 a r e r E 
t ure. 4 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied 
8, ^ 1H 
Xr 3 = 1 
* ma and former P Sc 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one 


applied toward a degree 
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Since dormitory life is a vital part of the stimulating academic and ^ 
atmosphere of the campus and community, Honors Students are allow" i 
live in Thurston Hall, a modern, air-conditioned residence dormitory. Stude 
from the immediate metropolitan area may commute, but they are encour 
to reside in the dormitory, Honors Students living in the dormitory are sup 
vised by well-trained resident counselors. A varied extracurricular pfo h 
focusing upon the unique location of the University in the nation’s capita 
been planned to complement both the academic and social life of the @ Jas 

Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George fer | 
ington University should the student later matriculate here. The m 
credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual school to 
the student might later apply. Secon 

All students admitted to the Program are appointed Scholars in the ess 
ary School Honors Program and receive scholarships for a five-wee “oon 
Resident students pay only $445, covering full tuition, board, and ae 
muting students receive an $89.50 scholarship for each 3- or 4-hour 
Laboratory fees and cost of books are not included in these scholarships 
Program is designed to include a normal summer session of two courta th . 

Since the Honors Program is limited to 89 secondary school stu ; gilaPl 
mission is competitive. A transcript of the applicant's grades to date, atl 
test scores, and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are cri 
admission. na Mrs. Jea 


Application forms and further information may be obtained f pivisio ( 
G. Wuckovich, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, 2000€ 
University Students, George Washington University, Washington, 

No applications will be considered after May 15. ag conc 

or fall-spring 


Consult the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue f 
rent program. 


Summer Institute in Israel ma A 


A SEVEN-WEEK PROGRAM—JULY-AUGUST 


2 » which 
A SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ISRAEL involves the study of the role b "^ " 
- D 


raphy, culture, and history of Israel have played in the grow" given ^. ih 
ment of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Special attention P colo E 
contributions of archeology, historical geography, history, 4n€. ^ for $ d) 
understanding of these religions. Field trips provide opportunity sist 
historical sites. Instructors are Professor Robert G. Jones an ^^ 0 
fessorial Lecturer Martin S. Halpern. an «o. 
Additional information, including costs of travel and cuit e Relig! 
tained from Professor Robert G. Jones, Chairman, Departmen 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


RELIGION palpe 
Jones: 


137A The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western 
Religions (6) 


n. Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology 


NNE Je a 

t. ‘18 TO JULY 19 
HE sppr 
ri SPEECH PATHOLOGY 
(E: rama is offering 
+ Cation s 
r^t à 
‘YO Courses of study in § 


AND AUDIOLOGY section of the Department of Speech 
a five-week Institute which will consider specific com- 


Problems of the school-age child. The Institute will be divided 


Pheurre nt] peech Pathology and two in Audiology, running 
ign. Y. The content of these courses is designed, through lectures, dis- 
L ^ a » * 

* know nd demonstrations of cürrent practices and procedures, to enhance 


LN ledge of professionals in the 


V will | field of communication disorders. Each 
Je 


own auth Supplemented with lectures and demonstrations by nationally 
"iude Orities who will discuss a particular phase of the course content. 
A 4, may earn u 


He n P to © semester hours of graduate credit during this Insti- 
Pisite "Ay elect to take all 6 hours in one discipline, or 3 in each. A pre- 
"le disora semester hours in the clinical management of speech and/or lan- 

rde . 


Mk, and 3 Ts Is required of those registering for the Speech Pathology course 
Y i 


semester hours of basic principles and procedures in Audiology are 
those registering for Sp&D 292A 


Tired of 
f . 
ollowino 


e 

oy faculty will staff the courses in this program: 

than p Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 

Heri P ell, Assistant Professor of Spee h 

à , Ssistant Professor of Speech 

ips er, A ssistant Professor of Speech à 

"tto, QPUVe brochure is available upon request from Lloyd S. Bowling, 

^w, 2 ammer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, Department of 
rama, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


"te 
" AND DRAMA 
185 
2A T n 
ntroduction to Audiology (3) 
Overy iew 
Properties 
Procedure 


Bowling 


of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 
» anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 


S of pure tone and speech audiometry. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 
MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm. 


04 Ad 
anced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 
E 
evan therapy for school children Study of speech and language 
ecg and therapy procedures in public schools based on modern 
12:30 pre concepts. Video-taped demonstrations. MTWTh 10:50 am- 
‘30 pm. 


4 
9] 
x Seminar: 5 
* Speech Pathology (3) Fox 
s i i i * * 
y p Ycholinguistic model for speech and language disorders. Presentation 
Bene,» 7 Polinguistic model of communication based on transformational 
: — &rammar theory and its application to the study of normal and 
Credit nal Speech and language behavior in children. May be repeated for 
M - MTWTh 9-10:40 am. 
i Audiology (3) Brewer 
Niplec , A 
0 E ànd methods underlying identification and assessment of audi- 
Methods f° commonly found in hearing-handicapped school children. 


r Speech and language development, speech reading, and audi- 


41 
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tory training of school-age children. Video-taped demonstrations. May 
repeated for credit. MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. 


Urban Ecology Workshop 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 11 TO JULY 18 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS in the Washington metropolitan area is thé " 
ject of this interdisciplinary workshop. Under the direction of faculty m 
bers from various disciplines, the workshop is divided into teams which in 
tigate local environmental issues. wh 
The workshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate students pini 
attend three classroom sessions and two field trips each week. Students yw " 
to enroll for graduate credit will be required to do extra work and Wi 
the permission of both their academic dean and the instructor. riti 
Additional information and application forms may be obtained by Geor 
to Roderick French, Coordinator, Humanities Development Program, ' 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


196A Urban Ecology Workshop (3) : ament 
Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific e ; F 
issues in the Washington metropolitan area. MTW 9:40-1 
9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


Workshop in Interpreting United States Domestic Policy 
for the Secondary Classroom " 


JULY 9 TO JULY 20 e in 
THE ATTEMPT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT to provide services tO en 
three different areas of need at no financial loss is the subject O - ij P% 
workshop for teachers. Because the performance of the Nationa r " 
senger Corporation (Amtrak) is being thoroughly assessed in the e ps 
summer of 1973, Amtrak is an ideal topic for a case study. Compan Cor 
be made between Amtrak and the Communication Satellite Corporat 
sat) and the U.S. Postal Service. Representatives from the railroa =F Tn 
the National Association of Railroad Passengers, the Department ois 
portation, and the U.S. Congress will present factual information s 3l 
of view. Faculty members of several departments of the Univer m use r 
available for lectures and consultation, Materials for later classrO? ratio” 4 
be developed by each student through discussion and through preP 
a slide-tape presentation. train mr 
Both morning and afternoon sessions will be arranged, and Ds or e" 
planned for Saturday, July 14. Audio-visual facilities will be aval 
ning use. The train trip, a cassette tape, and facilities for ma 
be provided each participant as part of the cost of tuition. 
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x , Additional 


of information may be obtained from John G. Boswell, Associate 
tofe 


Education, Department of Education, Building C, George Wash- 


: SSOr of 
ton 1) e - 
“on University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Weary N 


400B Special W orkshop in Education (2 or 3) Boswell and Staff 
Topic for summer 1973- the Changing Role of Government Interpreted 

. for the Secondary Classroom. An examination of three semi-autonomous 
business corporations established by the federal government—the Com- 
munications Satellite Corporation (Comsat), U.S. Postal Service, and 
National Rail Passenger Corporation (Amtrak)—utilizing a case study of 

Amtrak. Emphasis on implications for the teacher of social studies. 

| MTWTRhFS 9 am-4 pm, as arranged 


Workshop in United States Foreign Policy 


t 
ly 2 TO JULY 20 
t 
Ntah oN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES is the subject of a three-week 
"us on 9r secondary school teachers in the social sciences. The session will 
ey E Intensive study of the formulation and execution of U.S. foreign 
iin qabining daily two-hour lecture-discussion periods with assignments 
iment resources of the Department of State, congressional committees, 
N " -—- agency staffs, the National Security Council, and other organi- 
“ance to pe and private, concerned with foreign policy. Of special sig- 
t Oreign E: Program will be critiques of U.S. foreign policy and campari: 
r Areg policy problems provided by selected diplomatic officials from the 
LN as of the world 
Sto oning and afternoon lecture-discussion sections will be offered, with 
ne hee combining for the utilization of outside resource personnel. 
Ore the ling in the course will be expected to complete a selected reading 
A itio , € first session of the class to 
Shp pl information and application forms may be obtained by writing to 
Min, Tcell, Professor of Political Science, Building C, Room 627, George 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Bton U 


I 

Micar SCIENCE 

2 

67 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Research i 
Policy o t 
Ng proces 
“ction B 


ind selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
he United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 
S and the execution of policy. Enrollment limited to teachers. 
-Lecture and discussion, MTWThF 9:30-11:30 am; Section 
feg e cture and discussion, MTWThF 1:30-3:30 pm. Conferences and 

Work as arranged. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


" „ENCE 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENC , 
" $ - for $! 
First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned advise! 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval o in I 


and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In corte gust 
stances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up UP erg take? 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not 
for graduate credit. anned I 
Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are " e cred 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for gradu ig 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time deni mus 
tion, Such approval is granted only with the provision that stude 
complete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. — Graduat 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the minis 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business ^ pere 
tration, and the School of Public and International Affairs), course radus", 
201 to 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily 9 quilife | 


students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, 


seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. . dual 

Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in roe they "i 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, | the 90 
primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in pudent 


4] st 
x : , " " oral S 
of Government and Business Administration are limited tO y to 00, 91 
In the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered ^ 4 institut 


limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredite | 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE dit 


although certain courses may be taken for graduate c 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. ain inst 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may !n certà 13 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses nu 
400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


44 


mbered 


ACCOUNTING 45 


Bros. 
MESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


Number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
." Course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 


Urse, 
tky + 
Y To ABBREVIATIONS 


le f : : : vr a 
* following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


nt Accounting HCA Health Care Administration 
E American Civ ilization Hist History 

ipg Anthropology Jour Journalism xd 

AS Applied Sc ience Mgt Management Science 

ne’ Art Math Mathematics — * 
B Md Biological Sciences ME Mechanical Engineering 
hem Business Administration Mus Music petana ano 

Clag Chemistry OR Operations esearc 

(s Classics Phil Philosophy 

A, Computer Science PE Physical Education, 

* East Asian Languages Health, and Recreation 
kon 2nd Literatures Phys Physics ai. 
UM Economics PSc Political Science 

m Education Psyc Psychology i 
t Ad Elect: ical Engineering P Ad Public Administration 
Ino] Engineer ing Administration Rel Religion voll | 
lum English Slav Slavic Languages an 
UNS Experimental Humanities I iteratures 
Iren orensic Science Soc Sociology 
og French Span Spanish ae 
ko] Geography and Regional Science — S Ed Special Education 
ttm Geology Sp&D Speech and Drama 

"rmanic Languages and Stat Statistics ; 
iteratures U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 


h 


S : hich will be available in 
of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be avail pun 
Im the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about r 
Mme g 
he mits and instructors for courses. 


M “versity reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the following 


Umg: 
Unting 
Mast 1 
TO, C hairman 
l-5 
21 i 
ntroductory Accounting (3-3) t 
oo understanding of accounting Concepts, ame of sie em ! 
«Dorts; the accounting measurement and communication of vera VES 
conomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Studen 


TT " . - E, 

E received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive credit for Acct 1 ve 
apt Session: Acct 1A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Acc 
“8~MTWTh 7:35-9:13 pm 


46 SUMMER SESSIONS 


111B Financial Statement Analysis (3) d 
R er r idance 

Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidan? x 
management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisites © 
1-2. Second Session: MTWTh 4:10—5:30 pm. 

*115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) m 
Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting ji 

necessary to the management process. Students who have rece 

for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. First Sessio Twi 

tion A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Section &— 

5:45-7:25 pm 


193A Business Budgeting (3) ration 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and ro Act 
of a system of budgetary control to aid management Prerequ ve credi 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot rece 


for Acct 193 First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


1215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 


Study of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of ^ cc a 
primarily from the management point of view Prerequisite: ceive cred"! 
115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot re 


port 


accounting dA of 


n . ‘ ` rr e m. 
for Acct 215. Second Session: Section B—MWTh 6:10-8 P 
282B Accounting Information Systems (3) includi 
Development and application of accounting system tet qaia pro" 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of auto stems: Pre 
essing, accounting systems, and management information sy i 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115 Second Session: MWTh 6: 
299A Thesis Seminar (3) 
First Session: As arranged. 
300A Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session. 
American Civilization e 4 
sector 
Mergen, pirec'? 
Administered by the American Studies Program, Bernard Me 
wi 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) 


Themes and issues in American civilization 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


since 


: .10 am-l4 
71A; Second Session: AmCv 72B. MTWThF 11:10 af 
179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) - civilizatie ri 
à a la 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring !n ers OB. 
First Session: AmCv 179A; Second Session: m se 
1:10-2:30 pm ncial p" 
€——n savy Graduate Fin? gc 
s in the Navy GF 3n? 


* A special section of this course, Acct 115B, for student 
ment Program, will be offered June 4 to July 27; hours to be 
t A special section of this course, Acct 215C, for students in 


ment Program, will be offered July 30 to August 31; hours to 


jal 
anged. anc? 
Ney Graduate -— 


be arranged: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 47 


195 Independent Study (3) 


Open to limited number of 
Instructor. 


arranged 


American Civilization majors with approval of 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As 


27 " r 
1B Seminar: Research and Teaching in American Civilization (3) 

of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 

) bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of 

Arts in the field of American Civilization. Second Session: 


As arranged. 
29 ^ 
4A Field Research in Historical A rcheology (3) 


A 10-week course, June 


Fi € 17 to August 24, at St. Mary's City, Md. (See 
leld Research in Historical] Archeology program, pages 36-37.) 
n 
95 Independent Study (arr.) 
Limited to 


Consideration 
Introduction te 
Master of 


Master’s candidates 


: Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
E rm First session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
TJ ^ 

00 Thesis Research (3-3) 


AmCy 299A 


39g 
4 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to 
àmination 


and 300A: both sessions. 


students preparing for 


the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
May be repea 


ted for credit Both sessions. 


3 ^ 
99A Dissertatio, 


1 Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor 
Oth 


of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 
Sessions, 


Fo 
r Info 4 
logy formation concerning 


the Field Research in Historical Arche- 
Program, see p 


37 


ages 36-3 


topology 


By 
m 
Phrey, Jr., Chairman 


ir, tal Uu 
NN Prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
"on of “xcept Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waived by 
2 Instructor. 4 
ato 
UCtory A , " 
Anth ‘ i nthropology (3-3) 


Anth >. ""rvey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture history. 

tural rh of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 
scons, First Session: Anth 1A, MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 
S54 "Ond Session: Anth 2B, MTWTRF 9:40-11 am. 


itive Religion (3) 


cepti Mni 
teligions On Of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination of 
Firg; Rien and practices. Emphasis on states of consciousness. 


M: MTWThF 2:40—4 pm. 
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161B Language and Culture (3) 


: : b a 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; ling" 
change; social aspects of language. Second Session; MTWTh 
2:30 pm. 


170A Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 
Study of the culture history and ways of life of th | 
of the area up to the ethnographic present. First Session: 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


4] groul 
e various cultural st 


171A Native Peoples of North America (3) ulti 
1 c 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of = 
areas of the continent. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


174A Far Eastern Communities (3) of o 
Study of social organizations, religions, economies, and problem, Jape! 
rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far East, — am. 
Korea, China, and India. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-13 * 


182B New World Archeology (3) into tb 
Survey of North American culture history from man’s entry Eur? 


f the first 


Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time O pm 


pean contacts. Second Session: MTWTh 11:10 am-12:- 


254A Seminar: Folklore in America (6) 
A 3-week course, July 9-29: MTWThF 9 am-4 pm. 
lore Seminar at Wolf Trap Farm, pages 34-35.) 


Ik 
(See America® Fo 


290A Advanced Museum Research (3) : 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the vere Depa pe 
tution, arranged in consultation with the Smithsonian àn f the 


E dit x "hairman O 
of Anthropology. Admission by permission of the Cu arranged 


: Insti 
thsoni et 


partment. May be repeated for credit. First Session: 
294A Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) = E 
24, at St. Mary's City, 


A 10-week course, June 17 to August : 
Field Research in Historical Archeology program, pages - 

295 Research (3) 
May be repeated for credit First Session: Section ^ 
Section B. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Anth 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


A at 
, Seminal © 
; nf Š dore Se 
For information concerning the American Folkers ArcheoloP 
Wolf Trap Farm and the Field Research in Historic? < 


program, see pages 34-35, 36-37. 


Applied Science po 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


" 


* Grubar. 


Chairman 


Br ORY 
1 ] 15 


~ "1 > 
3 ave Neun And * istoric to modern times. 
Survey of the irts in the Western world from tte c Fiet ‘Sonia 

: ' tà i > , ar 
A foundation for further study in the history o 


: ds 32B—MTW 
Án MA MTWThI 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Art t 
Th} 11:10 am-12 30 pm 


A Greek and Roman A rchitecture (3) 


First Session MTWTHF 9:40-11 am 


10s , . 

5A Renaissance , 
] High 
am~] 


Art in Italy II (3) 


. . "WThF 11:10 
Renaissance and Mannerism First Session: MTWThE 

2:30 pm 

10 " s 
BA 18th Century Art in Europe (3) 


tecture First Session: 
Development Of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
MT WThF g 10-9:30 am | 
lf , 
BA 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
Painting and sculpture 
| 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


tl J 
08 Contemporary Art (3) 


i " cond Session: MT 

Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe Seconc 

VThR 9 40-11 am 

ll» ; 3 

“A Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) ] Persia. First 
Study Of the art of Mesopotamia. Anatolia, Egypt, anc 
On: MTWTHF 11:10 am 12.30 = 

“MA Baroque 


Art in the North (3) eei ea 
evelopment of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
centuries in 


Inelend 
Holland, Flander Spain, France, Germany, and England 
ouanc anders, air I 

ist Session MTWTHF 9:40-11 am 


ls e 
Y Christian Icon 


ography (3) 


| "mes from early 
/rigins and development of Christian symbols pra- Tm 
p» tian to modern times Second Session 

*:30 pm ] 
E - 

n Romanesque Art in the North (3) Session: MTWThF 

The E* First Session: ! 

e “rolingian and Merovingian periods 

1:10 2 MN 
Y *:30 pm 
A hi , 

et China ang Japan (3) 

Chitecture 


: and Japan. 
Painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, a 
nd Session MTWTHF | 10-2:30 pm 


Scan Art 
ust 1 


Seco 
4] 


Ay and A rcheology (6) 
g 


e 35.) 
era taly, page 35. 
(See Art and Archeology Program in I ily, p. 
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147B Pre-Columbian Art (3) A 
: ica, 

An introduction to pre-Columbian art in Mexico, Central Ameri " 
Examinà 


South America from its beginnings to the Spanish conquest. P^ ilizati 
of architecture, sculpture, ceramics, and painting of the great A 
of the Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Aztec, Chavín, Mochica, and 


Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


148B 19th Century American Painting (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


*207B Modern Architecture (3) , Euro 
; . y in 
Development of modern architecture and building technology. ond & 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


248 Independent Research (3) sified ” 
t i ' yale 
For Master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of qY? cons’ 
, and 
dergraduates, with permission Independent research arrange ^ "m 


tation with individual instructor and graduate adviser. asp B. 
for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Secti 
FINE ARTS ji 
i 
v SU 
' : à e TniversitY 
Unless otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in Unive hei o" 


carry no material or laboratory fees; students must purchase t orco 
materials. Laboratory and material fees for courses taught àt e scho 
School of Art are stated in the course description and are payable at All oti 
Courses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School o y 
courses are taught in University studios. ting Í 
nts concent ame 


[ 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41 42 (student 
photography substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42), or permission o 
Chairman, are prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. fo 
Fine Arts courses numbered 121 through 281 may be repeatec 


approval of Department. 


"T 
p credit " 


d 
21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) m N: fa 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of desist’ dies. "T5. 


. 4 t 
5^. three-dimensional Sarr 
22: three-di Art 21B wir 
4 22B (CSA 


of two-dimensional design. Art 
Session: Art 21A (CSA) —MTWTMbF 1-4 pm; 
7:10 pm; Art 22A—MTWThF 9 12 am; Art 


1-4 pm. 


23 Fundamentals of Photography (3) : creative ed Y 
Fundamental techniques of photography: emphasis a CSA) eain! 
Laboratory fee, $25 First Session: Section í ssion: 2:30 fr 


12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory, MTW 1:30-6 pm. Pinis 8 Le TW 
(CSA)—lecture, Th 12:30-1:30 pm; laboratory, pm: jaborat” ut Me 
t 


First Session: Section C (CSA)—lecture, M ©! Sonon Don 1 
6-9:30 pm and M 7-9:30 pm Second Session: Sec a 
12-1 pm; laboratory section M, MTW 8-12 am; 
MTW 1-5 pm. 


—— stof: 
» nstructo 
* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the ! 


j 1-42 Drawing I (3-3) 


D Concepts of drawing 


traditional and contemporary; training in percep- 
Y lion, 


use of media, and exercises in connoisseurship. 
First Session: Art 41A (CSA) and 42A (CSA)—MTWThF 9-12 am; 
Art 41B-1, 41B-2 (CSA), and 42B (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 41€ 


fc SA) and 42C (CSA)—MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm. Material and model 
fee for Art 41B-1, $15 


analysis of form. 


t 


"I-52 Ceramics I (3 3) 


Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of hand building and 
« Wheel throwing Laboratory fee: Art 51, $45; Art 52, $45. First Ses- 
sion: Art SIA (CSA) and 52A (¢ SA)—MTWTHhF 1-4 pm; Art 51B 
(CSA) and 52B (CSA)—MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm. Second Session: Art 
SIC_MTWThF 1-4 pm 
VA Graphics I (3) 


| Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief printing, and pter "oom: 
1 POsite processes. Material fee, $20 First Session: MTWTRhF 1-4 cas 

SA wo 
A Water Color (3) CSA 


" ! BAr ie 2 ori. 
Painting "X. and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experi 
Mentation. 


figurative and landscape First Session: MTWThF 9-12 
am, 


Keg P 


insparent 


| 

E cu ' personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles and 
mutes. Use of acrylic and oil First Session: Art 65A and 66A— 
p. MTWTHF 9-12 am; Art 65B and 66B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 
Um 

Sculpture I (3-3) CSA 

ensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 


Se: Art 81, $20; Art 82, $20 First Session: Art 81A and 82A— 
MTWTHF 9 


hree dim 
and 


IA 
Q, t 
\ Design II: Indiy 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 
Pecifically interest 


12 am 


idual Problems (3) 


l him in any area of design First Session: MTWThF 
" 74 pm 
l5 
“6p ARR 
“ating fy (3 3) CSA 
tug basis 9n personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles and atti- 
J es. Materials an 


J 


The First Session: Art 125A and 126A—MTW 
Ng 4 Pm; Art 125B and 126B MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm 


d techniques subordinate to individual experimentation. 


9f acrylic and oil 


OO T 2 ; - 
ge loratior Of problems in dev eloping a personal visual imagery. First 
I 0n: A / 


7B (oo: 127A (CSA) and 128A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 
lon. CSA) and 128B (CSA) MTWTHhF 6:30-9:30 pm. Second Ses- 
3e ^t 127C MTWThF 9-12 am; material and model fee for Art 
“IC, $15. 


Ce 

De ics H (3-3) 

Otay OPment Of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Lab- 

(CSA) fe: Art 131, $45; Art 132, $45. First Session: Art 131A 
A) and 132A 


(CSA)—MTWThF 14 pm; Art 131B (CSA) and 


un 


2 SUMMER SESSIONS 


‘ ] 
132B (CSA)—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm Second Session: Art 13 
MTWThF 9-12 am. 
135A Advanced Water Color (3) CSA "T 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on speci? 
ects. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 
137B Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) 


Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation 


of go 


for tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, polymer, an fat 
techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etching. * 
and model fee, $10 Second Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) stil 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic oh D 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58 First Session: Art 143A MTW 


am; Art 144A—MTWTHhF 1-4 pm 
151—52 Ceramics III (3-3) CSA 


eS 
n d å M ativil 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and crear art | 


dents mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee: Art 154, m; Att 15 
$45. First Session: Art 151A and 152A—MTWThF 1-4 piy 
and 152B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm 
153B Graphics II (3) rerequis 

Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite proceed 9-12 a 
Art 57-58. Material fee, $20. Second Session: MTWI 

157-58 Graphics III (3-3) requisite < 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Pr) Qs 
153-54. First Session: Art 157A (CSA) and 158A "eg Se 


ThF 9-12 am. Material fee: Art 157A, $20; Art 158A, 9 
Session: 157B—MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 


— " a : ication 4 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application WThF 


drawing First Session: Art 159A and 160A—NM 
pm. 
: " r « d 
163—64 Design: Visual Communication (3-3) CSA rious £ fil 
: : "tri arious 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form z " graphic n 
sign projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, "e F 
media, etc First Session: Art 163A and Art 164/ 
9:30 pm. 
J fe 
179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA " Laborato? yf 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developer, an 180) 
Art 179, $20; Art 180, $20. First Session: Art 114 
WThF 9-12 am. , 
4sI* 
181A Intermediate Photography (3) y with emph i 


Basic problems. Introduction to color photography ion 0* apo? 
creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or perm pm: I^ 
Laboratory fee, $25 First Session: lecture M T w 1-5 pm. 
section M, MTW 8-12 am; laboratory section N, M 


" RoS 

189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA je and Med gg, $20 
. scale * ^ affi 

Advanced study concentrating on relevance of sc ; Art 12 0f 


ratory fee: vp 9- 
tionship of sculpture to the environment uy TMTWIThE 
Art 190, $20 First Session: Art 189A and f 


C^ 205A Advanced Photography (3) CSA 


Advanced problems in photog 


Prerequisite: Art 181-82 


< Or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
3 First Session: lecture M 12:30-1:30 pm, laboratory MTW 8 am-12:30 
pm. 

20, 

“6A p we 3 : 
3 6A Photography: Special Projects (3) 
n s . ; 
xel Laboratory fee, $25 First session: As arranged. 
‘al 
ria 


? 
SIA Design ITI (3) 


New media and techniques in three 


-dimensional design. First Session: 
MTWThF 9-12 am 


$ Sis, 


i! 7* Ceramics IV (3-3) CSA 
Development of techniques with emphasis on quality and creativity. Stu- 
eis mix own clay and glazes. Laboratory fee: Art 251, $45: Art 252, 
m E First Session: Art 251A and 252A—MTWTEF 1-4 pm; Art 
la, 7B and 252B—MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm 
(53A n 
1B 93A ¢ *ramics V (3) CSA 


È Laboratory fee, $45, First Session: As arranged. 
75-66 Par, gs ; 
e: anting IV (3 
Creative students work on independent projects as well as as- 
Me Probleme. — Pirst Session: Art 265A and ALA MT WIRE 1-4 
Pm; Art 265B 


3) CSA 


painting; 


ttg, and 266B—MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 

' 0 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 

) ang rator fee: Art 279. $20; Art 280, $20. First Session: Art 279A 
n PA—MTWTRF 9-12 am 

j Sculpture y (3) CSA 

1 Aboratory fee, $20. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


Or ; 
Information 


concerning the Art and Archeology Program in 
79 See Page 35 1 


0; : 
nd, Chairman 


\ Prerequisi $ : : a 
k Boup co *quisite B Sc 11.12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
"ner in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission 
xI 
Atrod ; 
Surve uctory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
Sm Ny t biologica] Principles; emphasis on man as a functional organ- 
cach se > environment. Prerequisite to B Sc 4: B Sc 3. Material fee, $12 
$9 Pm; Th First Session: B Sc 3A; Second Session: B Sc 4B. MTW 
` Th € 


—7 pm 
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raphy; emphasis on individual development. 
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11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 
Biological principles and problems designed to furnish a base 
vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to B 11A 
B Sc 11. Material fee, $15 each session First Session: 
Second Session: B Sc 12B. MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm 


for " 


104A Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 


«ing 167 
Evolution and comparative morphology of vertebrates, stressing 
^ " 4 ; "T.- 49 " 
forms. Material fee, $18. First Session: MTWThF 6-9:20 P 


127A Genetics (4) as will 
e , yat i ap. 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic e actio” 
particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and ge 
Material fee, $15. First Session: MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm- 


163B Human Physiology (3) 
(This course, together with B Sc 164, replaces former B Sc l 


63 (di 


body 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human 
Second Session: MWF 6-9:20 pm; TTh 6-7 pm. 


164B Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 


ta 4)) 
(This course, together with B Sc 163, replaces former B S¢ 163 ( ae 

" the 4 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis onsite po 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. EC gessi" 
current registration: B Sc 163. Material fee, $18. 
TTh 7:10-9:20 pm. 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) d. May be y 
Admission by permission of the staff member conce Tu 
peated for credit. Material fee, $15 First Session: * 

Session: Section B. 
irst 
295 Research (arr.) redit Fin 
: : creat 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for 
Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
B Sc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 
1 ; nm 
398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral 9 
g y gen 


p lg ; . iloso h 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of n" P 
ination. May be repeated for credit Both sessions. 


it. | 
399A Dissertation Research (arr.) ed fof ad 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


Both sessions. l 


May be repeat 


Business Administration — 
H.R. Page, Chairman of N 
puh 
51A Introduction to Business (3) coni 


sons its 
t de : nterprise 
Structure, activities, and problems of business € 
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to the individual 


and to society; careers in business. First Session: MT 
WThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
1028 p 
B Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; 


evolution of management thinking. Second 
7:25 pm. 
05 
A Personnel Management (3) 
The labor 


Programs. 
sion: 


Session: MTWTh 5:45 


force and labor markets 
organization and policy in 


MTWTh 4-5:40 pm 


Industrial personnel and manpower 
personnel activities. First Ses- 


l 
0B Collective Bargaining (3) 


American unionism and coll 
Policy considerations. The 


ective bargaining; economic, social, and public 
bargaining 


negotiation and administration cf collective 


,» agreements. Prerequisite: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. 
Cond Session: MTWTh 5:45-7 


: :25 pm. 
IB Busines Fi n 
SS Finance (3) 
Analy; i | : 
s ilyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds: planning 
Clent use of Capital 


Asset management, financial analysis, sources of 
1-5. 7, CaPital budgeting, 


stockholder relationships. Prerequisite: Acct 
5:30 0" 1; Math 30, 31: Stat 51 Second Session: MTWThF 4:10- 
?:30 Pm 


Portfolio Management (3) 
and principles of security 
analysis Of the 
parkets, Risk-reward 
7^ B Aq 131. 


analysis and portfolio management, in- 
national economy, industry, company, and security 
and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: Acct 
First Session: M ['WThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


ting Management (3) 


3 and marketing management, consumer and demand analysis, 
, Wholesaling Emphasis on maior decision areas and tools. Pre- 


: B Ad 102, Econ 1-2. Second Session: MTWTRhF 11:10 am- 


n . 
lemation al Marketing 
Nalyg; 
in Pis of the international marketing position of the United States, chan- 
ag for international marketing, international advertising media, legal 
Sion: prre cign market surveys, development of policies mere. 
TA ; TWThi 1:10 2:30 pm 
: 9mme r ` `” 
‘irst c rcial Law: C ontracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
Session MTWTh 7:35 


Management (3) 


9:15 pm 
roduction (3) 


and methods of manuf, 


E acturing production. Manufactur- 
TOcese , ^5 Plant and 


À equipment. Illustrations selected from various 
Pm, and fabrication industries Second Session: MTWTh 4-5:40 
n 
diy 
i, "al Research | 3) 
T 
Neg fo topics Admission by 


permission of adviser. May be repeated 


T credi J . 
edit. Second Session: As arranged. 


| 
j 
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225B Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 


Production technology, including new processes, materials, products, 
ment, and facilities. Implications of emerging technology in managiff 
production function. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permission of insti 
Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


uf 
eq i 


231A Financial Decision-making (3) 


Functions and objectives of financial management, asset mana 
prcblems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, , OF 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite ' 
115 or equivalent, B Ad 131. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


fls 
em 
g ci 


233A International Business Finance (3) 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: 
131 or equivalent. First Session: MWF 1:10-3 pm. 


d 
t of i 


237A Investment Analysis (3) " 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis ^ t 
tional economy, industry, company, and market; introduction a pt 
. . s. 
folio management; emphasis on theory and computer meth 
requisite: B Ad 131. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


241A Marketing Management (3) vin 
n 


Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product PI^ jom 
channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales pro T 
pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. F 
sion: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


255A International Business in Perspective (3) 
(Formerly International Trade) j pit 
, : : — gloD2 
[he nature and order of magnitude of international business; £ © tio 
terns of trade and investment; international and national 
policy issues, trends. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
257B Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) "m 
À A R hc Xx as 
International market entry and expansion; operating policies, Lo fof n 
and problems of multinational companies; developing executive g, 
ternational business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree stan 
Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


259A Comparative Business Management (3) a0" 


i , à : : 1 Sine 5 as. 
Primarily for doctoral students. Comparative analysis of busin g 
tices and management in different countries and economic à E 
Generic characteristics of management and of business enteIP"., jo 


- : r " * 4 
how these are modified in different environments. Influence 0? re di 
k le deve " T "da story: and UE m 
of economic development, social structure, history, an ion: ! 
country. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equivalent. First Sess! 
6:10-8 pm. 
260A Economics for Management (3) ^ ool" 
^ " . - o ra ic 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Prog, p” 


: " . N . é mdi akin: 0 
Economic theory and its application in managerial decision-m of € 
theory, income and employment theory, related topics. Revi? 
nomic methodology. June 4 to July 27: As arranged. 
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) : r : 
265A Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) 


279p 


284A 


291p 


298 


299A 


300A 


398A 


399A 


Jri d . . . e 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of ana- 
lytical tools to business decision-making and policy. Prerequisite: B Ad 
^? . . - E 

261, 262; or permission of instructor First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


» rhact P . 
Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 

Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Organization and functions in materials management, Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 
Second Session: TTh 3:10-6 pm 


Government Contract Administration (3) 

Surveillance over contractor performance of contract. Rights and obli- 
of work, default, convenience termination, 
inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of controversies on 
government contracts. Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permission of instructor. 
First Session: MWF 2:10—4 pm. 


gations: changes, suspension 


Procurement Data Management (3) 


Technical data and the procurement process; contract-controlling docu- 
mentation, patent rights, rights in data, requirements determination and 
the acquisition of data, federal policies, contractor interests. Configura- 
tion management; control of changes Prerequisite: B Ad 280 or permis- 
sion of instructor First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


Seminar: Business Management (3) 


Research on various phases of manage- 


Primarily for doctoral students 
Second Session: MWF 4:10 


ment as practiced in American industry 
6 pm. 


Readings in Business (3) 


Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 


mission by permission MWF 8:10 
1¢ 


First Session: B Ad 298A; Second Session: B Ad 298B. 
10 pm. 


Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
First Session: As arranged 


Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session. 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
the Doctor of Business Administration 


Limited to students preparing for : 
Both sessions. 


general examination. May be repeated for credit. 


Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. 
peated for credit Both sessions. 


May be re- 


Chemistry 


C.R. Naeser, Chairman 
11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


Elementary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analyst 
Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequis™ 
to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $21 each session. First 7r 
sion: Chem 11A; Second Session: Chem 12B. MWF 8:10 am-1 pm; 
8:10-11:10 am. 


110B Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) 


Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electroche™ 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of instruc 
Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by studen” 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 
A 6-week course, July 19 to August 31: MTWThF 6-7 pm. 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) 

(Formerly Chem 51-52) 
Che? 
Che? 


Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. First Session: 
151A; Second Session: Chem 152B. MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am. 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
(Formerly Chem 53-54) 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent 94 1 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. L4 " 
tory fee, $21 each session. First Session: Chem 153A; Second Session 
Chem 154B. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm. | 


295 Research (arr.) 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified sud 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. 
Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


y^ 
Chem 299A— both sessions; laboratory fee, $18 each session, Chem 3! 
— both sessions; laboratory fee, $18 each session. 


Firs! 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) jv 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumula ( 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
399A Dissertation Research (arr.) " 
creó 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
Both sessions. 


Chinese _ —— 


See "East Asian Languages and Literatures." 
58 


Classics 


OF > r " " ° 
"n E. Ziolkowski, Chairman 


( 
‘OURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


64A Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) 
Study of Greek and Latin roots in English to improve vocabulary and 
facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, politics, 
etc. Survey of the historical contact between Latin and English. First 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


105A Survey of Classical Humanities (3) 
Representative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: epic, lyric, 
dramatic, philosophical, and historical. Students who receive credit for 
Clas 71 or 72 cannot receive credit for Clas 105. First Session: MTW 
ThF 9:40-11 am 


108A Classical Mythology (3) 
Mythology of the Greeks cnd Romans from the creation of the world: 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced literature, 
art, and music. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


‘omputer Science 


Re. x ° . ” 
Engineering and Applied Science. 


ast Asian Languages and Literatures 


h M [ ; 
“ng-wen Shih, Acting Chairman 


HINESE 


7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) 
Intensive beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite to Asia 8: 
Asia 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. June 11 to July 13: 
Asia 7A*; July 16 to August 17: Asia 8B. Classroom—MTWThF 9- 
11:45 am, tutorial -MTWThF 12:45-1:35 pm, laboratory —MTWThF 


1:45-2:35 pm. ` 


it > 
“dents may register for Asia 8B on June 11. 
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209A Child Development (3) 


a r jon 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretati 
and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines eo 


r A 5 ure 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. June 12 to 15: lect 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9 
10 am. 

219A Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) " 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to M 
ing acts and strategies of elementary school teachers. June 121 net 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 10:10-12 am; confer | 
9:10-10 am. 


245A School and Community (3) " 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies die 4 fe 
builds the community. June 12 to 15: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 
18 to 29: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10—10 am. 


í 


251A Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) j 
ii Q6, , - „groun 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgf"; 


n d : s I 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 12 t 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 8:10-10 am; confer 
10:10-11 am. 

255A Secondary Education (3) 12 
Current proposals for improvement of secondary education. June 


on 
to 15: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 10:10—12 am; ° 
ference 9:10-10 am. 


257A Educational and Occupational Development (3) 


Theories of career development; factors influencing the world O 
procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, gs ne 
cupational information. June 12 to 15: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 

18 to 29: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


f work 
A 


260A Secondary School Supervision (3) 


af? 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern het 
visory concepts including practices in schools. June 12 to 15: ** na 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 

10 am. 


316A Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materi. ^d 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary schoo ; pr 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. pfe 
to 15: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 8:10-10 am; C? 
ence 10:10-11 am. 


373A The Junior-Community College (3) | 


co 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-yeàf ur 
leges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, 168% yc 
cerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. June 12 to en? 
ture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 10:10-12 am; confer 
9:10-10 am. 


380A Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstruct” 
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group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
mission by permission of Department, prior to registration. June 11 to 
22: lecture and laboratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10—-5 pm. June 25 to 29: 


individual projects as assigned and conference. 


Yc 22A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


Ihe contributions of psychology to education, with special emphasis on 
learning. June 12 to 15: lecture 3:45—5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lec- 
ture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


COND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 2 TO JULY 20 
asses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
Ne course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
J—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
tk in the afternoon. 


"115B Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10- 
11 am. 


P) " k k : 

201B Seminar: International Education (3) 
For elementary school teachers. Survey of selected foreign educational 
systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials to develop 
world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. Lecture 9:10-11 am; 
conference 11:10-12 am. 


223B Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diag- 
nostic and teaching techniques. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 


243B Human Relations in Education (3) 


Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. Lecture 10:10-12 am; 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


253B Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


256B Secondary Education (3) 


Current problems in each subject-matter field. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


285B Student Activities (3) 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 10:10-12 


am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
— 


5 course ray not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111. 
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317B Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materi 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary sch0? ut 
ence curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Lec! 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


341 B Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) j 
tic 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theo? E 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various pa 
childhood through young adulthood. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conte 
9:10-10 am. 


354B Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling © A" 
tural and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on co "m 
the disadvantaged in urban areas. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conie 


9:10-10 am. 


375B Foundations of a College Student Development Program (3) 


p? 
College student development as an integral part of higher education 
grams. Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


400B Special Workshop in Education (2 or 3) 


"Ru 
July 9-20, MTWThFS 9 am-4 pm, as arranged. (See Workshop So aih 
terpreting United States Domestic Policy for the Secondary Class 
pages 42-43.) 


P Sc 267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 4 


Enrollment limited to teachers. Section B—lecture and discussio? on 
11:30 am; Section C—lecture and discussion 1:30-3:30 pm. Com i 
and field work as arranged. (See Workshop in United State: 
Policy, page 43.) 


SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10 


112B Educational Measurement (3) » 


fv 
This special section of Educ 112 is limited to students in the M- AT. Pi 
gram. Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction pe 
teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purpose 
requisite: Educ 108 and 123. As arranged. 


123B Society and the School (3) JS 


Historical and social development of education, contemporary issue X 
operation of the school with other community agencies, functi 


school personnel. TTh 6:40—9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 

152B Early Childhood Curriculum (3) : vest 
Admission by permission of instructor. TTh 6:40-9 pm; co? 3 
6—6:40 pm. 

220B Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) pi 


Limited to M.A.T. students. Introductory block course dealing we edit 
content of professional education courses: history and philosophY ‘a 
cation; educational psychology; human development, learning, 2%) cS 
ing; society and the school; elementary school organization. 
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hours supplemented by field experience. MTWTHhF 9-12 am and 1-4 
pm. 


2 SIR " > > , 

2298 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 
and community life. TTh 4:10-6 pm; two conference hours as ar- 
ranged. 


233B Audio-visual Education (3) 


Selection, evaluation, and use of audio-visual materials: administrative 
problems in care, operation, maintenance, and use of such materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $7. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 
as arranged. 


271B The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units: school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


278B School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
the group. MW 6:40—9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


) 
93-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. Educ 293B and 294B. 


295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program. Section B: TTh 1:10-3:30 pm; two 
conference hours as arranged. Section C: MW 6:40-9 pm; two confer- 
ence hours as arranged. Section D: TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference 
hours as arranged. 


?96B Seminar: Educational Research (3) 


Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluation 
of the application of research techniques. Required of all candidates for 
the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and Stat 105; or equivalent. 
MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master's 
theses. Educ 299A and 300A. 


332B Early Childhood Curriculum (3) 
Content; approaches; methods and materials in language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, health, social studies, and creative arts. TTh 6:40-9 
pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 


9. 


383B Counseling of Adults (3) 


Theories and practical applications of occupational counseling, empha- 
sizing distinct needs of adults and young adults; primarily intended for 
counselors in military, government, business, and industrial organizations. 
MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
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385B Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) : 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in pigh 
education. TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 

388B Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) i 
Analysis of selected hypothetical cases related to essential administri 
functions of colleges and universities. Limited to advanced doctoral * r 
didates. Admission by permission of instructor. MW 6:40-9 pm 
conference hours as arranged. 

490B Dissertation Seminar (3) 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the disser 


prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the seminal 
MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


tatio 


THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 23 TO AUGUST 10 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another y 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires t "gel 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


128C Children’s Literature (3) 


. : A 2 l 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution of 
ature to child development, children's original expressions. 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


jtor 
ture 


202C Seminar: International Education (3) ops! 


For elementary school teachers. Survey of selected foreign educi 
systems and cultures. Research, techniques, and materials tO 
world-mindedness. Embassy resources utilized. Lecture 9:1 
conference 11:10-12 am. 


11 


208C Human Development (3) 


de 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of bu rg o! 
velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implica i 
relevant research. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am: 


231C Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


re 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group proce jon 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group eva ure 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. À 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


t 
258C Techniques of Counseling (3) ssl y 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal x we 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling 10 af. 
ing Educ 253 and 257. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:1 ) 
272C The Teacher and School Supervision (3) pe q 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
320C Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Mathematics Ô ) 


rials 
x , " 3 al 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, m 
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and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


342C Language Development (3) 


Nature of language development; role of language in the socialization 
process. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


357C Mental Hygiene (3) 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. Lecture 10:10-12 am; 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


376C College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) 

Principles and procedures of student development programs with cam- 
pus groups; campus group activities and development of student leader- 
ship. Lecture 9:10-12 am. 


For information concerning special programs and workshops of 
Interest to teachers, see pages 34—43. 


hetricat Engineering 


"Engineering and Applied Science." 


"ineering Administration 


"Engineering and Applied Science." 


"ineering and Applied Science 


PUED SCIENCE 


$59. 


it nd 113 are administered by the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and 
tonm 


ental Engineering, A.M. Freudenthal, Chairman. 


$114 is administered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Com- 
T Science, W.K. Kahn, Chairman. 


| 115 is administered by the Department of Operations Research, W.H. 
OW, Chairman. 


59A Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of a particle, statics and dynamics of 
systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geometrical and inertial 
parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics of rigid bodies and 
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: : To : P vi- 
beams. Introduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. Prered 
site: Ap S 113, Phys 31. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:50 pm. 

113A Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering P' 
Mathematical topics include matrices and linear algebra; ordina 


ential equations, vector calculus, and integral theorems; complex ¢ 
Prerequisite: Math 32. First Session: MWF 6:10-8:25 pm. 


114A Engineering Analysis II (3) 


s - : , m 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering PI yo 
Mathematical topics include Bessel functions, Legendre polyno iy. 
Fourier series and integrals, Laplace transform, partial differential pr 
tions and boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Ap S 113. ? 
course—June 11 to July 30: MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 

115A Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) vii 
Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; proba it 


models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and meth Math 
cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: 
E. First Session: TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Administered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
ence, W.K. Kahn, Chairman. 


SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 11 TO JULY 30 


298A Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
CS 299A and 300A. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) A 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

gor 
Administered by the Department of Electrical Engineering and Compute! 
ence, W.K. Kahn, Chairman. 


SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 11 TO JULY 30 


11A Linear Networks I (3) nd 


s; E 
Circuit concepts, elements, and parameters; network conventi i 
equations: mesh and node analysis; network solutions using di e in 
| equations and initial conditions; transient and steady-state resp $ 13: 
pedance concepts; energy and power; resonance. Prerequisite: 4 
Phys 32. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


3 
angi 


51A Applications of Computers (3) 
Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine l 
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FORTRAN, data processing, 


and numerical methods. Writing, debugging, 
and running programs on 


a digital computer. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 
153A Design of Switching Systems (3) 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic; an 
devices; design of combinational and se 
zation techniques and their use in logic design; electronic implementation 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation, error- 
correcting codes: encoding and decoding; logic and electronic design of 
functional digital units. Prerequisite: EE 152 or permission of instruc- 
tor. May be taken for graduate credit. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


alysis and design of switching 
quential logic networks; minimi- 


154A Digital Computer Design (3) 


Logic and electronic design of functional digit 
puter subsystems, flow of information 
and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and I/O units: binary and 
decimal machine arithmetic: design of a digital computer. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be 
taken for graduate credit. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


157A Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Machine and assembly language programming in fixed and variable word- 
length computers; techniques in addressing and machine control; data 
Structures and data processing; use of subroutine linkages; co-routines, 
pushdown lists, list processing, loops and input-output subroutines; use of 
a macro-assembly language; sorting, merging, arrays, and data fields in 
data processing. Prerequisite: EE 152 or equivalent, or permission of 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


198A Research (1 to 3) 


al units, design of com- 
and logical flow diagrams in timing 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as 


arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. 


204A Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions: 
random variables and applications; sequences of r 
mean squared estimation: stationary estimation 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
With stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
munications, control theory, computer science. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


96A Sensory Evoked Potentials (3) 


Physiological significance of the visual evoked potential, stimulation vari- 
ables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumentation, 
signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applications 
of the VEP. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283, 284: or permission of in- 
Structor. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


transformations of 
andom variables, linear 
; Stationary random proc- 


98A Research (arr.) 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


300 Thesis Research ( 3-3) 


EE 299A and 300A. 


" . : 
9A Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


P.A. Crafton, Chairman 


SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 11 TO JULY 30 


170A Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) - 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques imp iy 
in administration; emphasis on their application. Concepts of prover 
and decision-making in administrative decisions. TTh 3: 10-5:40 p 


211A Engineering Administration (3) 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. 
objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. deleg 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, 
tion, staff and committees. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


*297A Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunit 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solution o oo 
lem in engineering administration. Students will work individually ved 
small groups, each on a problem proposed by the student an p 
by the instructor. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


the 
y to app op. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


tal 
AG "zz : » vironimc? 
Administered by the Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Enviro 
Engineering, A.M. Freudenthal, Chairman. | 
131B Thermodynamics (3) giics and 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermody ic 


aw of therm am 
e thermod?^ y. 

s f 

entropy regis 


temperature measurements, work and heat, first 1 
properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of som 


systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, — 
law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite OT concu 
tration: Ap S 59. Second Session: MTTh 6:10-8:25 pm- 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

W.H. Marlow, Chairman 

SEVEN-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 11 TO JULY 30 

201A Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) ied 10 Po 

Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as appli Alloc. 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making cc. A 
models including the simplex procedure of linear program eor» p 


portation and assignment models, queuing theory, inventory 


ti 
— MÀ € ult sojet 
. cons 0) 
* Students intending to register for E Ad 297 in the summer session 1973 should co rse P 
partment Office during spring semester 1973 to obtain a course flyer outiin 06 gession- 
mer Se» 


requirements. This is advisable due to the abbreviated time period of the sum 
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theory, and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: Ap S 115 or 
equivalent. TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 
202A Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 


Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks: integer programming; in- 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; Markov 
chains; reliability and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or equivalent. 
MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


Wish 


à 4 
 Reesing, Jr., Acting Chairman 


Ee whose College Board English Composition Achieve 
t inadequate preparation may be assigned to 

Scabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before 

E in either Engl 1x or l. Students whose scores and/or writing skill 

- Superior competence will be allowed to waive Engl 1; those whose 

" Indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive both 
ànd Engl 2 or 4. 


Partm 


dish, ental prerequisite: Engl 1 


ment Test scores 
Engl 1x or may be tested 


or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in 
6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, 
of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to 
Sin English except Engl 115 and 161-62. 


sion of 


or written per- 
all second-group 


I 
SLs COMPOSITION 


AB English for Foreign Students (3) 
Reading and writing to 
Cies in the use of Englis 
idiom, and vocabulary. 


assist the foreign student in Overcoming deficien- 

h. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

BB English for Foreign Students (3) 
For second-semester 
expository paragraphs 
Vocabulary, and style. 


lA English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 


complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 
analysis of selected current books; 


foreign students not ready for Engl 1. 
and themes; outlining; reading for com 
Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 


Writing of 
prehension, 
pm. 


library research procedure. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
nm 
*B English Com 


position: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
and practice of expository and argume 


Study 


ntative techniques; emphasis 
9n the rhetorica] complexities of the sentence and of diction, and on logi- 
Cal thought, by analysis of selected books on the 
Of the 


nature of language and 
arts and sciences, Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. Students who receive 
credit for Engl 2 cannot receive credit for Engl 4. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
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4B English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 


ug! 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques thro 


critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics "e 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study O "T 


ary genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: To 
or 1x. Students who receive credit for Engl 4 cannot receive cre » 
Engl 2. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) : 
Historical survey. First Session: Engl 51A; Second Session: Engl ^ 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

116B Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 

Celtic and Norse. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 

128A Shakespeare (3) 

First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


129A The Earlier 17th Century (3) (m 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. First Session: ^ 
ThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
151A 19th Century British Poetry (3) ses 
First 


Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
157A 20th Century Drama (3) 


Representative continental, English, and American plays of the ^ 
tury. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


noth © 


158B 20th Century British Prose Fiction (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) snd! q: 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. „oni see 
from the Civil War to present. First Session: Engl 71A; Sec 
sion: Engl 72B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

164A Major American Poets (3) 27 


a que : , in th 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements n 
century. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


170B The American Short Story (3) "m d 
Historical development of the short story in America. Secon ) 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) "ES 


ano N 
Engl 173: the flowering of the Midwest—Midwestern literatuf? 990s à 
cultural backgrounds, 1912-1964. Engl 174: literature of the 
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the relationship between literature and ideology during a decade of social 


change. First Session: Engl 173A—M TWThF 9:40-11 am. Second 

Session: Engl 174B—MTWTHF 4:10 5:30 pm 
175A Special Topics in American Literature (3) 
Topic for summer: the novel of initiation. First Session: MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


177A Contemporary American Literature (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


268B Seminar: American Fiction (3) 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and Henry James. Second Session: MWTh 
6:10-8 pm. 


Yerimental Humanities 


Ministered by the Office of Program Development, C.C. Mond 
1-2 Supervised Work-Study (3-3) 


Community-based projects supervised by appropriate f. 
seniors admitted by permission of instructor. 
Hum 101. First Session: Hum 101A 
101B and 102B. As arranged. 


ale, Director 


aculty. Juniors and 
Prerequisite to Hum 102: 
and 102A; Second Session: Hum 


96A Urban Ecology Workshop (3) 


First Session: MTW 9:40-11 am; 


ThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. (See Urban 
Ecology Workshop, page 42.) 


tensie Science 


] 
í Perros, Chairman 


22 : n = d Hi ox 

“6A The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal Lawyer (3) 
Same as Law 473(2). Qualifications and preparation of an expert witness 
and the relationships and responsibilities of the expert in court in criminal 
and civil cases. Prerequisite: ForS 224. Session, day, and hour of this 
Course will be announced by the National Law Center. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Open to qualified Master's degree students. Research on problems ap- 
Proved by the departmental advisers. May be repeated for credit. 
First Session: Section A: Second Session: Section B. 


3 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
ForS 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


en, " n 
ga registering for ForS 226 make s 
Signm, 


pecial arrangements with t 
ents equivalent to one additiona 


he instructor for supplemen- 
l semester hour. 


French T 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
J.F. Burks, Chairman 


^ " 2 fi 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced at 
$ 


ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hig 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon compl 
the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


tio 


f 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is required as P 


requisite to all second-group courses in French. 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) h 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on » 
pletion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 8 sral 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, 0? Fir 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. we 
Session: Fren 1A; Second Session: Fren 2B. Classroom—M 
9:40-11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am. 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) np! 
: . ^ . e 0! 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on " ode” 

tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of of 

French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural trai yea! 

practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, 2x, OF First ses 


of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. - F jl 
sion: Fren 3A; Second Session: Fren 4B. Classroom -MTWTh 
am-12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 

9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) pirs 


Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 3 
Session: Fren 9A; Second Session: Fren 10B. MTWThF 9:40-11 ? 


49A French for Graduate Students (0) 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
credit. Tuition fee, $258. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pf? 


No x 


129A Contemporary French Literature (3) 
Topic for summer: trends in 20th century French fiction. 
sion: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


l Geography and Regional Science 1 oy 


M.F. Gordon, Chairman à 
51A Introduction to Geography (3) M 
General survey of the various systematic, physical, and human of p? 


geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation cs 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological € 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


74 
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52B Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
(Formerly World Regional Patterns) 


Emphasis on spatial aspects of man’s activities within a w 


‘orld regional 
framework. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
+ : 
| 125A Transportation Geography (3) 
f Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, 


and infor- 
mation transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, network geom- 
etry, gravity models, and diffusion processes. First Session: MTW 
[hF 9:40-11 am. 


132A Resources and Environment (3) 

Analysis of the spatial p 

: man's utilization of unev 
WThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


attern of resources and the problems created by 
enly distributed resources. First Session: MT 


| 40B Urban Geography (3) 


Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities: emphasis on explaining 


patterns of location within the city. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10- 
am-12:30 pm. 
< 144A Eny 


ironmental Adaptation (3) 


Consideration of the man-environment relationship; emphasis on bioclima- 
tological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, land capabilities, 
artificial environments, and environmental perception. First Session: 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

146A Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
the human and physical environment. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


19-99 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


First Session: Geog 189A and 190A; Second Session: Geog 189B and 
190B. 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section A; Second 
Session: Section B. 


UN 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Geog 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


logy 


i Teleki, Chairman 


l-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) 


Survey covering the principles of geology; emphasis on man's effect on 
the environment. Laboratory fee, $12 each session. First Session: 
Geol 1A; Second Session: Geol 2B. MTWTh 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 
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5B Environmental Geology (3) 
Ts . " r : y 
The relation of man and society to natural environment; population b 
| lution and resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. " 
| Session: TWTh 1:10-3:30 pm. 


147A Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) 
Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in 8° 
systems and their application to contemporary problems in ocean 
pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory fee, $12. First 
sion: MTWTh 9:40-12 am. 


logis 
log 


295 Research (arr.) " 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified sot 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. First Se 
Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Geol 299A; Second Session: Geol 300A. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


ral &* 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
Both sessions. 


d fof cred 


Germanic Languages and Literatures a x 


Carl Steiner, Chairman 4 
Sondi stan" 

Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced scho? 

ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hig? sp ol 

must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comp^ 

the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1—2 First-year German (3—3) com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 0 e 
pletion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; reading gi 
prose. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory pm 2B 
each session. First Session: Germ 1A; Second Session: T 55:5 
Classroom: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Laboratory: Section M— 
pm; Section N—MTh 7:30-8:20 pm. 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) of com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given ‘inv? 
pletion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; eer n 17] 
and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language labora ‘ sio 
requisite: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 kon Mf t 
First Session: Germ 3A; Second Session: Germ 4B. Classro0P" gd 
ThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5-5:50 p™ 
N—MTh 6:30-7:20 pm. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


47A Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 


j Specifically for graduate students with little or no German who are pre- 
paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $258. 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


| 49B German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examin 
dergraduates admitted. No academic credit for g 
requisite: Germ 4 or 47, or 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


ations, un- 
raduate students. Pre- 
equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 


“uth Care Administration 
à Gintzi £, Chairman 


2104 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care Institutions (3) 

Nature and interpretation of health care 
Techniques of financial pl 
reimbursement contracts; 
Studies, field research. Pr 
gust 24: T 3-5 pm. 


2 
“ISA Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) 


Supervised Practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensive health 
Planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving techniques, 
including various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting data. 
Prerequisite: HCA 212. June 11 through August 24. 


) 
0A Research in Health Care Administration (3) 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; 
students with consent of instructor. M 
11 through August 24. 


institution financial reports. 
anning and control: operation of thir 
capital needs, planning, and 
erequisite: HCA 209, 


d-party 
acquisition; case 
June 11 through Au- 


open to other graduate 
ay be repeated for credit. June 


35A Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 
Supervised reading 


s in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 
administration, 


Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students 


by arrangement. June 11 through August 24. 
] 


884 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Ad 


Selected administrative issues and problems 
Situations. Primarily for doctoral students; 
rangement. May be repeated for credit. 


ministration (3) 
arising in health care facility 
open to other students by ar- 
June 11 through August 24. 
293 Residency I (3) 

First third of the twelv 


Ork experience under 
Teports, and a written m 


e-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1. 
a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress 
ajor report. Sections A, B, C, and D. 
| 

6A Residency H (3) 


First third of twelve-month residency, 


beginning June 1 or July 1. For 
selected students who take a second ye 


ar of residency., 
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History 


C.J. Herber, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 
through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71-72, to courses 167 through el 
either Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 161 through 166. Prereque. 
Í to Hist 105-6 is either Hist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. sA 
dents may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing 4 al 
mental waiver examination, by attaining scores of 600 or above on the Col EJ 
Entrance Examination Board Achievement Tests, or by good performance * 

Advanced Placement Examinations. 

ropr' 
Fistor 
doctor? 


Prerequisite to all third-group and fourth-group History courses: the ap 
ate second-group preparation and consent of instructor. Fourth-group 
courses are limited to graduate students; but they are primarily for 
candidates. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) oder 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early pe 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. Students who st Ses 
credit for Hist 39-40 cannot receive credit for Hist 91-92. Firs | 
sion: Hist 39A; Second Session: Hist 40B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) A 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces Of Oe as! t 
States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. Hist 72: from 40 pm} 


a 
present. First Session: Hist 71A—MTWTBF 11:10 am-15 yr‘ 
Hist 72A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Hist 71 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Hist 72B—MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


i 
138A History of World Communism (3) . studi 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
program, pages 38-39.) : 
9 
142A History of France (3) at 
sent. 
Political, social, and cultural development from Napoleon to pres 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 19 
150B European Diplomatic History (3) e 
12 sti 
| Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and aot C 
since 1890. Students who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot pa^ M 
for Hist 157. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 P™ à 
( 
153A Tudor England (3) . devel A; 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and religion 10 aN 
ment of England, 1485-1603. First Session: M Th 
12:30 pm. 


158A Modem Jewish History (3) p the pr 
e x 4 rt 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century titical: Xp 
ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on Europea 9:40-1! a 
nomic, and cultural influences. First Session: MTWTh 
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HISTORY 


182A U.S. Diplomatic History (3) 
Survey of American foreign relations in the 20th century. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 8:10 9:30 am. 

187B History of Modern China (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
Studies program, pages 38-39.) 
203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Departmental approval. 
ond Session: Hist 204B. As arranged. 
206A Seminar: Modem History of East 
First Session: MWI 
gram, pages 38-39.) 


First Session: Hist 203A; Sec- 


ern Europe (3) 


6:10-8 pm. (See Russian-East Asi 


an Studies pro- 


737A Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) 


First Session: TTh 6—-8:40 pm. 


(See Russian-East Asian Studie 
pages 38-39, ) 


s program, 
M8A Reading Seminar: Modern Euro 


pean and Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by 


permission of instructor. First Session: As arranged. 
?78B Research Seminar: American History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. Second Session: As arranged. 


:300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Hist 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


87A Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies pro- 
gram, pages 38-39, ) 


6B Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 


Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm 


- (See Russian-East Asi 
gram, pages 38-39.) 


an Studies pro- 


8A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of P 


hilosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


)A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy c 


andidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


r information concerning the special program 
ian Studies, see pages 38-39. 


in Russian-East 


e for Sino-Soviet Studies 


m 


ation concerning the Russian-East Asi 


an Studies program, see pages 
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Journalism 4 


R.C. Willson, Chairman 


72A Introduction to Mass Communication (3) 
Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis 0n m 
government relations. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


ed 


111A Reporting (3) fi 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Laboratory fee, $5. 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


150A News Coverage in Washington (3) 


A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the nation tril 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. MIW 


to major news centers; practice coverage. First Session: 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Law 


: : eal LP 
A list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1973 at the Nations syo 


Center will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to from th 
during January 1973. Copies of this announcement may be obtaine 
National Law Center. 


Management Science 


E.K. Winslow, Chairman 


118A Introduction to Information Processing (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Data Processing) on 10 
s sd à : tion ^u. 
Basic principles and methods. A management-oriented introduce” roce 
fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer-based yed 
ing as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, and € 
ing. First Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 


*201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Principles and practices common to administrative units of WE 
First Session: Section A—MWF 4:10-6 pm; Section B— 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
i 
ent Pi 
anagem icu 
a nts "Tu 
leme eb? 


203A Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, eleme 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: 
First Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. yori 
jal 
——— à anc? 
* A special section of this course, Mgt 201D, for students in the Navy Graduate Fis 
ment Program, will be offered July 30 to August 31; hours to be arranged. 


80 
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204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution 

problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 

areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 

theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 

First Session: Section A MWF 10:10-12 am: Section B—TTh 5:10-8 
‘ pm. Second Session: Section C -MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


of management 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Individual, group, 


intergroup, and other human 
ment; 


behavior and develop- 
application of social science 


research to administration. Practical 
applications emphasized. First Session: Section A— MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
An 8-week course, June 11 to August 3: Section B -TTh 6:10-8 pm. 
i Second Session: Section C MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


; 210B Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 

Review of current research, theory, and practice related to the 
change. Basic principles of planned change; individual, 
tion, community, and cultural change. 
search and theory related to the 
Second Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm 


process of 
group, organiza- 
Emphasis on human behavior re- 
change process Prerequisite: Mgt 208. 


225A Managerial Statistics I (3) 


(Formerly Introduction to Managerial Statistics) 


The mathematics of probability and statistics and its applications in man- 
agement science and operations research. Topics include random varia- 
bles; discrete and continuous probability distributions: moments and other 
descriptive measures: sampling theory; and an introduction to statistical 
estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis Prerequisite: Mgt 
203 or equivalent. First Session: MWF 8:10—10 pm. 


226p Managerial Statistics II (3) 


Management applications of the theory and 


statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood 
mation, hypothesis testing, 


regression and correlation. 


techniques of mathematical 
and other methods of esti- 
descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
analysis of tim» series, econometric models 
and multiple regression, Statistical decision theory, and the revision of 
Probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 


Second Ses- 
sion: MWTh 8:10-10 pm. 


228p Techniques of Operations Research (3) 
(Formerly Systems Analysis by Simulation) 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques. 
Analytical methods such as simulation, queuing, Markov chains, dynamic 
Programming, game theory, and network flows. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 
227. Second Session: MWTh 8:10-10 pm. 


Survey of Information Technology (3) 
(Formerly Met 218 Survey of Data P. 


A management-oriented presentation of the 
trends in computer hardware and softw 
and development, organization 
Stones of past and current 
evolving force of m 


rocessing) 


vocabulary, concepts, and 
are, information systems design 
al impact, and effective management; mile- 
research; computer technology as a rapidly 
ajor significance in business, government, and industry. 

nsion of information technology necessary 
anizational information processing effort or as 


Designed to provide comprehe 
for contribution to an org 
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191A Special Topics (3) 
Summer 1973: topics in number theory. Admission by permission 
instructor. May be repeated for credit. First Session: MTWThF 8 
9:30 am. 


269A Integral Equations (3) 7 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or equivalent; Math 139, 140. First Sess 
MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section A; Se 
Session: Section B. 


con 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Math 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general € e 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 


cre 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
Both sessions. 


Mechanical Engineering 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


Music 


George Steiner, Chairman 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) ents and 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; eleme -10 am" 
materials of music. First Session: Section A—MTWTh 


12:30 pm; Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


MUSIC THEORY 


1A Elements of Music Theory (3) "m and 
Elements of music: notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhy 
chord structure. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

5-6 Harmony (3-3) p; P 


ss! ry 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progress "T. 
writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 


199. 


passing of placement examination. First 
Session: Mus 6B. MTWI hF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


> 
431-32 Composition (3-3) 
May be repeated for credit. 
sion: Mus 232B. As arranged. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Mus 299A and 300A 


both sessions 


PUED MUSIC 


Plied Music 
Pate, 


= Supplementary fee, $75. 


courses listed below are 
d for credit. Each course h 


11 Piano (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
13 Voice (1) 
3. 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section I 
15 Organ (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


17 Violin (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
21 Viola (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
23 Cello (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
25 Bass (1) 

First Session: Section A 
27 Flute (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section 
?9 Recorder (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section 
31 Oboe (1) 


First Session: Section A 


; Second Session: Section 


3. 


3. 


3. 


; Second Session: Section B. 
33 Clarinet (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


35 Saxophone (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
37 Bassoon (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


Session: 


First Session: Mus 231A; Second Ses. 


offered in both sessions and may be 
as individual lessons of 45 minutes twice 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


39 French Horn (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


41 Trumpet (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
43 Trombone (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
45 Percussion (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
47 Harp (1) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 

111 Piano (1) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


113 Voice (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


115 Organ (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


Operations Research P 2 


See "Engineering and Applied Science." 


Philosophy i ce: f E — 4 


Thelma Z. Lavine, Chairman 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) "m^ (rof? 

Readings from major philosophers and of philosophic posit. 30 
Plato to the present. First Session: Section A—MTWTHF 1: 
pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

112B History of Modern Philosophy (3) 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
to Kant). Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

113A 19th Century Philosophy (3) MIY N 


European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. First Session N 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


cart 
esca 
(D | 
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131A Ethics (3) 


Theories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre. 


First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


172B American Philosophy (3) 


Philosophies of Peirce. Royce, James, 
Sentatives of American thought. 
11 am. 


Dewey, and Santayana as repre- 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40- 


193A Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
The phenomenological mov 
and French existentialism, 
MTWThF 8: 10-9:30 am. 


ement, including its development into German 
and its more recent phases. First Session: 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
First Session: Phil 201A: Second Session: Phil 202B. 

) 

75-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Phil 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


‘sical Education, Health, and Recreation 
^ Breen, c hairman 


; University IS not responsible for injuries received in intramural g 
Ay of the acti 


“Cation; and 


ames, or 
vities of the Department of Physical Education, Health, and 


the student assumes full responsibility therefor. 


1164 Movement for Actors (1) 


A 3-week course, June 4 to 22: MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. (See Dance 
Workshop, pages 35-36.) 


18A Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) 


A 3-week course, June 4 to 22: MTWThF 11:30 am-1 pm. (See D. 


ance 
Workshop, pages 35-36.) 


!I9B Creative Dance for Children (3) 


Study of dance as an expressive medium for children: emphasis on con- 
cepts and principles, methods and materials. Consideration given to 
dance for children with special education problems. A 3-week course, 
July 2 to 20: MTWThF 10 am-1 pm. 


| 

204 Repertory (1 or 2) 
A 3-week course, June 4 to 22: MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. (See Dance 
Workshop, pages 35-36.) 


214 Dance Technique I (1) 


3-week course, June 4 to 22: MTWThF 9:30-11 am. 


(See Dance 
— Workshop, pages 35-36.) 


Ts 224 $ ; " i 
che Cuirig the full daytime attention of enrollees, Concurrent registration for another 
uled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 
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122A Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) 1 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including pla 
ning and organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, ? 
evaluation; basic health knowledge. First Session: MW 2-4 pm. 


123A Dance Technique II (1 or 2) - 
A 3-week course, June 4 to 22: MTWThF 9:30-11 am. (See Da 
Workshop, pages 35-36.) 


184A Workshop in Physical Education (3) 
A 10-day course, May 9 to 18: May 9 to 11 and 16 to 18: 5-9 
May 12 to 15, field activities as arranged. (See Movement Educ 
Workshop, page 37.) 


pr 
tion 


202A Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


I : à Ras ills 
Theories of learning and application to development of motor c 3 
motor theories of perceptual and conceptual learning. First Sess 
MW 6-8 pm. 


232A Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) 


Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curre 
instruction, evaluation. First Session: TTh 6-8 pm. 


ulum 


250A Administration of Urban Leisure Services (3) 


Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of urban ^ 
services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources, ign 
phasis on public relations, personnel administration and super” 
systems analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability- 
First Session: MW 8-10 pm. 


n jeisul 


297A Advanced Practicum and Topical Studies (3) ld 


Independent study pertinent to the needs of the student and/or i^ 
experience related to functional analysis of professional practice ap im 
performance competencies. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission | ser 
structor. May be repeated once for credit with permission of the ? 
First Session: As arranged. 


For information concerning Dance Workshop and Movement Edu- 


cation Workshop, see pages 35-36, 37. 


Physics 


Julian Eisenstein, Chairman 


1A General Physics (4) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern ? 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics OT con ure 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. First Session" abor? 
MTTh 1:103 pm. Section L: recitation WF 8:10-9:30 am an god 
tory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section S: recitation WF 1:10-2:30 P 
laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 89 
2B Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


Selected topics in modern physics, including relativity and 
theory. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 

ond Session: lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm. Section J: recitation WF 8:10- 
9:30 am and laboratory MWF 9:40-12 am; Section P: recitation WF 
1:10-2:30 pm and laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


quantum 
Sec- 


399.300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


First Session: Phys 299A: Second Session: Phys 300A. 
399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of P 


hilosophy candidates. 
Both sessions. 


May be repeated for credit. 


Br. : 
Ulitical Science 


l 
L. LeBlanc, Chairman 


"artmentai prerequisite: P Sc 4 and 6 or 5 and 6 are prerequisite to all 
"d-eroup courses in Political Science. 


5 Introduction to Political Science ( 3) 


Introduction to the study of comparative political systems; emphasis on 
Structures and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
basic ideologies. Students who receive credit for P Sc 5 cannot receive 
credit for P Sc 4. First Session: P Sc SA—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
Second Session: P Sc SB—MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


6A Introduction to Political Science (3) 


Introduction to the study of the structure, 


Powers, and processes of the 
American political system. 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
101A Far East in the Modern World (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 38-39.) 


104A Urban Politics (3) 


Demographic trends and implications, 
tems, issues in urban politics, s 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


local metropolitan political Sys- 
trategies of political change. First Ses- 


lOSA Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 


Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and gov- 
ernment, empirical methods of research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53: or 
equivalent. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


06A The Politics of Social Change (3) 


Theories of revolution and change; protest in American politics; urban 
violence and political change; institutional innovation, reform, and re- 


Sponsiveness; realistic and unrealistic strategies of change. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
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111B Comparative Government and Politics (3) i 
Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies ' 

| Western Europe. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10—2:30 pm. 

*112B Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


n . r the 
Government and politics of the communist nations: emphasis on og: 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. Second Ses 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


*115B Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 


d jes 
Second Session: MTWThF 2:40-4 pm. (See Russian-East Asian stud 
program, pages 38-39, ) 


117-18 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3-3) E 


P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought, Plato to Aqui 
P Sc 118: philosophical roots of modern political order and discri 
Machiavelli to Rousseau. First Session: P Sc 117A—MTWTAhF 1" 
am-12:30 pm; P Sc 118A—MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


125B Legislative Process (3) m 
Study of Congress and the state legislatures, including legislative Pint 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision-™ 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branche 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


126A The American Presidency (3) "T 
Development of the institution, selection process, role of the pr 
in policy-making. First Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 

146B Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 


at 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior, effects of mr 
tudes and behavior on public policy. Second Session: 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


160A Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 


; qudic 

First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian $ 
program, pages 38—39.) 

163A Soviet Foreign Policy (3) m 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
program, pages 38-39.) 

167B U.S. Foreign Policy (3) ect Yo 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation wih 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. Second Session: 
9:40-11 am. 

171B International Politics (3) tif? 


fof", 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foci" 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics 
policy. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


mM 


y on 
tici it for ” & 
* P Sc 112, 115, and former P Sc 161 are related in their subject matter, and cred 
of the three may be applied toward a degree. 


"ig 
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178A Latin America: Political Patterns and International R 
U.S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and organiza- 
tion, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. First 
Session: MTWTHF 4:10 5:30 pm 


179A Inte 


elations (3) 


rnational Relations of the Middle East (3) 


Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East. 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


190B Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


Comparative analysis of the political sy: 


stems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. 


Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
191A Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, 


Turkey, 
Iran, Israel. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


193p Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. (See 


Russian-East Asian 
Studies program, pages 38-39.) 


"194A Governments of China and Japan (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 11 am. 


(See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 38-39. ) 


197B Proseminar: International Affairs (3) 


Substantive problems of U.S. foreign policy. Readings, term Papers, dis- bad 
cussion. Second Session: MWF 2:40-4:50 pm 


199A American Government and Politics (3) 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant 
Problems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science cur- 
ricula. First Session: MWF 1:10-3:20 pm. 

267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Enrollment limited to teachers. Second 3-week Education Workshop, 
July 2 to July 20: Section B—lecture and discussion MTWThF 9:30- 
11:30 am; Section C—lecture and discussion MTWThF 1:30-3:30 pm. 
Conferences and field work as arranged. (See Workshop in United States 
Foreign Policy, page 43.) 

297 Independent Study (arr.) 


Limited to Master’s candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. First Session: Section A: Second Session: Section B. 


~300 Thesis Research (3-3 ) 
P Sc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concernin 


I g the special programs in Russian-East 
sian Studies and United St 


ates Foreign Policy, see pages 38-39, 43. 


E 

— 

m and 194 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one may be applied 
*gree, 


Psychology 


J.N. Mosél, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other course 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite t0 
second-group courses in Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may 
waived with the permission of the instructor. 


A os : sept DY 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except 
special permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 


1 General Psychology (3) E 
"n i x , jon: 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. First Sen 
Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; Section B—MTWThF 41075 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am: Section 
MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


6A Principles and Methods of Psychology (3) k 


An experimental approach to understanding behavior; individual and - 
experiments performed. Topics of motivation, learning, memor? yF 
problem-solving. Laboratory fee, $6. First Session: lecture 
1:10-3 pm, laboratory TTh 1:10-3 pm. 


8A Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) jo, 


í i a jvati 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of ase and 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and asse 1:10 
description of personality emphasized. First Session: MTWTh 


2:30 pm. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) ag 
i “Er a n : arn 
The contributions of psychology to education: emphasis on - 


First 3-week Education Workshop Session, June 11 to 29: Section ins: 
June 12-15, lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions—*" ne 
June 18 to 29, lecture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am. 

Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


29A Psychology of Childhood (3) "T 
ociai 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the S session 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. First 
MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


101B Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various tyP 
adjustments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester cond 
psychology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. 

Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


al- 
es of E, 


110A Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) nm 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology: ngos 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, am 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
92 


115A Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 


Introduction to Psycholinguistics 
generative grammar theory, 
ception and learning of 
5:30 pm. 


and verbal behavior. Infor mation theory, 
cultural and linguistic structures in the per- 
language. First Session: MTW ThF 4:10- 


121A Psychology of Learning (3) 


Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants 
of behavior, Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
subjects. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. First Session: Section A —MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 
pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


131B Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of Psychological tests 
industry, government, | 
Second Session: MTWT 


and their more common us 
aw, medicine, and education. 
hF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


es in business, 
Material fee, $7. 


145A Psychology of Management (3) 


Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Science 
and Government and Business Administration. Psychological aspects of 
managing work organizations. First Session: MWTh 6: 10-8 pm. 


151A Social Psychology (3) 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 
alism, and war. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
1S6B Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of Opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes. Psychological processes in propaganda, bases of 
receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. Second Session: MT 
WTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


19 


— 


Independent Research in Psychology (3) 


Opportunity for work on individu 
to qualified students by permissio 
Sponsoring facul 
for credit. 


al library or experimental projects. Open 
n; arrangements must be made with the 
ty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 

l " 
96B History and Systems of Psychology (3) 
Senior capstone 
major viewpoints 
majors. 


course which includes a survey and integration of the 


and concepts of psychology. Required of Psychology 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


2l1B 


Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through 
a variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation 


of children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor, 
Second Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 
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94 


283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) 
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212B Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) y 
Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and project 
tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. Seco 
Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


215A Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assess 
personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 207- d 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitte 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. First Session: ™ 
6:10-8 pm. 


ment of 


234A Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) 


. . ; ; è jor 
Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying i 


notions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. 
Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


272A Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 


er- 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of P 
sonality study. First Session: MWTh 4:10—6 pm. 


ical 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psycholoer. 
work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. Admission by permission of and 
First Session: Psyc 283A and 284A; Second Session: Psyc 28 
284B. 


289A Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) 


Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a deni 
cialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Inde, 
topics each time the course is offered; may be repeated for cre? 
First Session: As arranged. 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) f 


: s 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision Oe! 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty Sessio 
prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. irst 
Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Psyc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) persi 
fs à . e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy comp" 
examinations: May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
399A Dissertation Research (arr.) credit 
r 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated » 


Both sessions. 


biblic Administration 


Ds, Brown, Chairman 


215A Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 
Examination and analysis of the administrative 
governments; attention to practices applicable to 
United States. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


systems of selected foreign 


administration in the 


223B Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 


public organizations; influence and control systems. Second Session: 
TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


245B Managing the Changing Federalism (3) 


An analysis of organic changes in the administration and m 
intergovernmental programs in a r 
Federal, state, regional, 
theoretical and practical 


anagement of 
apidly changing American Federalism. 
and locally shared systems will be studied from 
vantages. Second Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


248A Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 


Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local 
governments. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


251B Governmental Budgeting (3) 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. Second Session: MWF 6:10- 
8 pm. 

260A Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


2994 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, 


research philosophy and methodology. 
First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


igion 


Q 
; Jones, Chairman 


$ s acad 
3-60 History of Religions (3-3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
Primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). First Session: 
Rel 59A; Second Session: Rel 60B. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


264 Western Mysticism (3) 


Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics 


95 
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in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am. 


137A The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) 


(See Summer Institute in Israel, page 40.) 


162A Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) 


Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions of Z 
world; various theoretical analyses. First Session: MTWTh 5:4 
7:25 pm. 
172B Religion in American Culture (3) 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American E 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contempora" 
religious scene. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) A 
Investigation of special problems. First Session: Rel 291A and 292^ 


Second Session: Rel 291B and 292B. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Rel 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


For information concerning the Summer Institute in Israel, see 


page 40. 


Russian 


See “Slavic Languages and Literatures.” 


Slavic Languages and Literatures di 


C.A. Moser, Chairman 
and- 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced yn 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hi? vip of 
must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comp/e 

the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) 
Beginners’ intensive course in the fundamentals of Russian. First 
to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. nF 9:30- 
sion: Slav 5A; Second Session: Slav 6B. Classroom—MTWT 
11:30 am and 12:30—2:30 pm, laboratory—TTh 3:10-4 pm. 


47A Beginning Russian for Reading (3) jea” 


For students with little or no knowledge of Russian who 
to read the language only. Credit assigned only after CO 


wish t0 
mplet? 
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Slav 49. No academic 


credit for graduate students. First 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


Sessic on: 


49B Russian Reading (3) 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations in the 
natural and social sciences. No academic credit for graduate students. 
Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45 
7:25 pm. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 


Emergence and dev elopment of Russian literature and ideas from earliest 
times to the early 20th century—in English. First Session: Slav 91A: 
Second Session: Slav 92B. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


"!ciology 


! 
‘G, Brown, Chairman 


'Dartmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all second- and third-group 
"ses in Sociology. 


1A Introductory Sociology (3) 


General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. Survey of 
fields within sociology. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


2B American Social Problems (3) 


Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States; factors 
producing social problems, their nature and treatment. Second Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


61A Development of Social Thought (3) 

Examination of Concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
and human relationships from ancient Writings to the 20th century. Pre- 
requisite: Soc 1. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


110A The Sociology of Work (3) 


Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of Occupations and 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, complex 
organizations. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


124B Medical Sociology (3) 


Social factors and processes related to the 


etiology and treatment of 
physical and mental illness; medical o 


ccupations and professions, medical 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. Second 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


126A Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 


development. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
127A Population Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in popul 


ation growth and population 
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> i + ration 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migrate 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. First Session: 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


129A Race and Minority Groups (3) Cw 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups coa 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of prO? 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. First Session: 
8:10-9:30 am. 


132B Political Sociology (3) sf 
Analysis of problems involved in the study of power relations in s00! at’ 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of gover i 
political participation and political mobilization. Second Session: 
WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


133A Sociology of Education (3) 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives a 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general tO Fis! 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


nd 9 
jety» 


135A Juvenile Delinquency (3) cout 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juveni writ 


training schools, treatment of offenders. First Session: 
1:10-2:30 pm. 

136A Criminology (3) ad op 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development 9 urbt 


ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions : 
society. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


143B Social Movements (3) puni 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, pes 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the juto 
development, and decay of social movements and social T€ 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


144A Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 
Communication process with emphasis on international commu 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propagan a 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


E 
jcatio a 
ni aig’ 


h 


149B Modern Sociological Theory (3) » pot 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological i ont 
European and American development; evaluation of scienti E rW 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. Second Session: 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


295 Research (3) ond 


May be repeated once for credit. First Session; Section 
Session: Section B. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Soc 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


SPANISH 99 
398A Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


examination. May be repeated for credit Both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 


May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


Panish 


Admin; i 
p istered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
` Purks, Chairman 


P 

ac 2 Biz di 
y ‘ment Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
aud who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
amination before registration. Upon completion of 


, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


curfmenta] prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6. or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 
‘group courses in Spanish. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
First Session: Span 1A; Second Session: Span 2B. Classroom—M TWThF 
8:10-9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credi 


t toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Span 4. 


Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of 
Modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural train- 
Ing, oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, or 
two years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
First Session: Span 3A; Second Session: Span 4B. Classroom—MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 9:10-10 am. 


"10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. - 
irst Session: Span 9A —MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Second Session: 
Span 10B—MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. 


l 
304 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 


Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emphasis on 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, 
4nd lectures. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


136 
3B The Spanish Theatre of the Realist Period (3) 


Study and analysis of the works of Ventura de la Vega, Lépez de Ayala, 


amayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Pérez Galdés. Second Session: MT 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


H 
H 
| 
| 
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141A Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) 


or ek : à : : nd 
Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial 9 


: æ . , : es. 
modern periods. Of special interest to majors in Latin American Stud! 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm. 


193A Curso de estilo (3) 


; ? 1 ed 
Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advan”; 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors 
teachers of Spanish. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


299A Thesis Research (3) 


First Session. 


Special Education 


— iz 
Perry Botwin, Chairman 
SIX-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 11 TO JULY 20 
261A Methods for Teaching Impaired Young Children (3) 
(Formerly Special Methods for Teaching Young Children) j 
: a 
Lecture, workshop, demonstrations. Specialized techniques, curricula, ent 


` : : : per 
materials used with young children. Students develop and expr uct! 
with new methods and materials. Admission by permission of in$ pi 
Limited to 20 students. Two evenings a week as arranged: 67 


291A Practicum in Crisis/Resource Teaching (6) 


; L2 : ~ : z ms. 
(Formerly Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Problen ) 


viot? 


of the University staff. Minimum of 210 clock hours require 
arranged. 
292A Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (6) 


. ; de^ x aE d 5 or 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms f 
children. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. As arrange? 


uns 


NINE-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 11 TO AUGUST 10 


$20 - A ^ z : itive 

250A Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Preserip i 
Teachers (3) "m. 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptiv® ission o 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by per | 
instructor. As arranged. 


252A Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (6) ost Y 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching: ins" 
taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission 
tor. A minimum of 280 clock hours required. As arranged: 

294A Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (9) 


ap 
, J > Rit: : root 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 101 


Minimum of 420 clock hours re 


quired. Admission by permission of in- 
structor As arranged. 


FIRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 11 
Classes mee 
i Y; concur 
2 to Is. 
“USSions 


TO JUNE 29 
t Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 
rent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 


-small group discussions, evening; June 18 to 29— small group dis- 
and field work, afternoon. 


170A Interpersonal/ Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers (3) 


Consideration of factors leading to successful 


interaction with children. 
June 12 to 15: 


lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 29: lecture 9-12 am. 
240A Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 


Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavior 
through study of ecological considerations in the lig 
Special education theory. 
18 to 29: lecture 9-12 am. 


al problems 
ht of contemporary 
June 12 to 15: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 


251A Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 


Psychosocial factors significant in the process of di 
teaching. Admission by 
ture 3:45-5:45 pm. 


agnostic-prescriptive 
permission of instructor. June 12 to 15: lec- 
June 18 to 29: lecture 9-12 am. 


266A Problems in Language Development in Exceptional Children (3) 
Introduction to the study of lang 
current research on language of h 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 18 to 


uage acquisition and the application of 
andicapped children. June 12 to 15: 
29: lecture 9-12 am. 


2974 Individual Study in Special Education (3) 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. 
and conferences arranged with adviser. 
viser, As arranged. 


Program 
Admission by permission of ad- 


453A Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3) 


Supervised professional inter 


nship in college teaching, administration, 
Supervision, 


or private agency function. Each internship individually ar- 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


CO) 

Nb 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 2 TO JULY 20 
iy 
" ^» meet Monday through Friday. 


Concurrent registration for another day- 
Urse is not permitted, because 


W each workshop course requires the full 
ec 


ko Ure and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
" laboratory in the afternoon. 


2 
01B Introduction to Special Education (3) 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications 


necessary to accommodate children in a school program. Lecture 9— 
12 am 
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260B Identification and Assessment of the Educational Needs of 
Young Children (3) 
(Formerly Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Young Children) 

: : 7 ; A : a 
Observation-demonstration course designed in preparation for infor 
evaluation techniques. Admission by permission of instructor. Lect 
9-12 am. 


297B Individual Study in Special Education (3) 3 
e : : a 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Prog", 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission O! * 
viser. As arranged. 


342B Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) 


eec , : Js in 
Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative mod 
the education of children perceived as having learning/behavior pro 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 9-12 am. 


370B Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to und 


ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional € 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 9-12 am. 


erstand 
hildrc?- 


453B Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3) 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, adminis. 
supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individua 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


ation 


491A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


10 
THIRD 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 23 TO AUGUST 


y- 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another ill 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires wi? 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion 4? 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


200C Understanding Young Exceptional Children (3) Jopmen! 
Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early child deve 
as applied to special education. Lecture 9-12 am. 

290C Control and Management Techniques in the Classroom (3) rou? 


Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for the 
control. Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity missio” 
various theories of control of human behavior. Admission by 

of instructor. Lecture 9-12 am. 


297C Individual Study in Special Education (3) rog” 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member., of ad- 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permissi 
viser. As arranged. 


454C Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3) 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, : 
supervision, or private agency function. Each internship 10 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser. As arranged. 


491A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Speech and Drama 


G.F, Henigan, Chairman 


1 Communicative 


Speaking and Listening (3) 
Basic theories and princi 
delivery, and criticism of 
situations, Recording fee, $2. 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


ples of speech communication; composition, 
speaking in interpersonal, group, and public 

First Session: Section A. -MTWTh 
Second Session: Section B—M TWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
11A Voice and Diction (3) 


Development of naturalness, correctness, 
Speech. Analysis and correction of 
through tapes and weekly 
Session: MTWTHF | 1:10 


and clarity in conversational 
individual speech delivery faults 
performances. Recording fee, $4, First 
am-12:30 pm. 


45A Understanding the Theatre (3) 


The art of the theatre; its lite 


rature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contri- 
butions of the pl 


aywright, actor, director. and designer examined through 
lectures, visiting artists, class discussions, and attendance at theatrical 
performances. Primarily for nonmajors. First Session: MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


115A Acting (3) 


Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 


Improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
32. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


121A Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 
permission of instructor First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


1264 Argumentation and Debate (3) 


Study of the advocacy 


system; special emphasis on issue identification, 
Use of evidence, 


and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative 


Speaking. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor. First 
Session: MTWTHEF 4:10-5:30 pm. 

l 

51B Stagecraft (3) 
Theories and practicum in the technical aspects of production. Second 
Session: MTWTHF 4: 10-5:3( 


) pm. 
l 
35B Play Production Practice (1) 


Practical Work in theatre: assigned production duties, special projects 
Under instructor's supervision. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester 
Ours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. Second Ses- 
Sion: As arranged. 
l 
698 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) 
Study of 
Materials 


philosophies and practices unde 
and methods for conducting i 
elementary and secondary education. 

:25 pm. 


rlying dramatics with children: 
mprovised dramatic activities in 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45. 


103 
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182A Introduction to Audiology (3) 
June 18 to July 19: MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm. (See Summer Institute 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 41—42.) 


in 


184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) j 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing in the University Speech E 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May be repeated "m 
total of 3 semester hours of credit. Prerequisite: Sp&D 183. m 
Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


277A Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) 


sti- 
June 18 to July 19: MTWTh 10:50 am-12:30 pm. (See Summer Ins 
tute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 41—42.) 


278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 


291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) b 
June 18 to July 19: Section A—MTWTh 9-10:40 am. (See Summer id 
stitute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 41-42.) 
Session: Section B—Topic: Conditioning in Speech and Lang 
orders. MTWTh 9—10:40 am. 


uage pis 


292A Seminar: Audiology (3) 


June 18 to July 19: MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. (See Summer Insti 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 41—42.) 


qute in 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Ses 
Section B. 


sion 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Sess 
Section B. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Sp&D 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


jot 


For information concerning the Summer Institute in Speech Pathol- 


ogy and Audiology, see pages 41-42. 


Statistics os 


Herbert Solomon, Chairman al 


ite . scite tO 
Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite 
first-group courses in Statistics. 


J : for 
: " 4 ++ hou f 
Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit ho ide ol 
only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Stat 52 lies uot 
this group, and may be taken for degree credit in combination wit 


of the other three. 


STATISTICS 105 


49A The I anguage of Statistics (0) 


For M.A. and Ph.D. students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences a foreign language. No academic 


First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


as a minimum option in lieu of 
credit. Tuition fee, $258. 


51A Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, esti- 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation. time series, index numbers. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18. First Session: lecture MTWThF 9:40-11 am, lab- 
oratory as arranged. 


53B Introduction to Statistics in Social Science and Education (3) 


(Formerly Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education) 


Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, esti- 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory 


fee, $18. Second Session: lecture MWF 11:10 am-12:30 pm, labora- 
tory TTh 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


?1A Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions 
and their characteristics. regression and correlation, statistical decision 
Processes. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: lecture MTWTHE 1:10. 


2:30 pm, laboratory as arranged 


97A Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 


Computer and Programming concepts. High-level language programs 
Written by students will be run on the University computer. Laboratory 


fee, $25. First Session: lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6- 
7:20 pm. 


* 
104A Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 


Introductory study of statistical techniques for research problems in be- 
havioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: 
lecture MTWTh 1:10-2:30 pm, laboratory TTh 2:40—4 pm. 


1178 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Introduction to the design of experiments and analysis of variance; ran- 
dom block, factorial, Latin square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequi- 


Site: Stat 118. Laboratory fee, $18. Second Session: MWF 5:107 
pm, laboratory TTh 5:10—6 pm. 


118A Regression Analysis (3) 


Regression and correlation theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Pre- 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. 


Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: lecture MWF 5:10-7 pm, labora- 
tory TTh 5:10-6 pm. 


119.4 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) 


For Students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis on applications 
E rather than theory. June 4 to July 27: As arranged. 


! no 
t be taken for credit by student 


s who have received credit for Stat 51, 53, or 91 
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297A Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
First Session: MWF 3:10—-5 pm. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Stat 299A and 300A: both sessions. 


399A Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit: 


Both sessions. 


Urban and Regional Planning 


D.C. McGrath, Jr., Chairman 
201A Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning- 


cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical an 


change. First Session: TTh 6:10—9 pm. 


205B Urban Housing (3) 


Examination of the housing problem: housing market ch 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing, federa 


technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. 
201. Second Session: MW 6:10—9 pm. 


207B Land Development Planning (3) 


Selected problems in urban and regional planning: 


Prerequisite: 


n 
applications of 7? 


ing, urban renewal, and special programs available for the ! 


tation of development plans. Prerequisite for Urban and 


Region 


ning students: U&RP 201. Second Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 


209A Urban Transportation Models (3) 


Consideration of land use activity, trip generation 


choice models, traffic assignment, and decision-making tec 
of detail studies, calibration, interactions, applications, 


and distribution: $ 
hniques- 
a 


an 


limitations of various mathematical models. Prerequisite: 


or permission of instructor. First Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 
295 Urban Research (3) 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in com 
First Session: 


development. May be repeated once for credit. 
A; Second Session: Section B. 


299A Thesis Seminar (3) 


Both sessions: As arranged. 


300A Thesis Research (3) 


Both sessions. 


aracteristic® 
1 proi 


"ONSORTIUM LANGUAGE COURSES—SUMMER 1973 


REIGN LANGUAGES (other than French, German, and Spanish) which will be 
"Ted at American University, Catholic University of America, George 
’shington University, Georgetown University, and Howard University, all 
‘Mbers of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
“a, Inc., during the 1973 Summer Sessions are listed below. Students should 


"ult catalogues of the various universities for credit, schedules, and other 
ormation. 


ABIC 


"mentary Standard Arabic I, II 


Howard 
ensive Basic Modern Standard A rabic Georgetown 
ensive Intermediate Modern Standard Arabic Georgetown 
*hsive Basic Colloquial Iraqui Arabic Georgetown 
"sive Basic Colloquial Egyptian Arabic Georgetown 


INESE 


gin ni, ng 


Intensive Mandarin C. hinese 
"sive 


George Washington 
Advanced Chinese 


Georgetown 
ERK 
Mentary Greek Catholic 
USA 
tsa, Li Howard 
LIAN 
nentary Italian 1 Catholic 
"sive Basic Italian I, I] Georgetown 
Sive Italian Catholic 
INESE: ` 
"sive Basic Japanese Georgetown 
tve Advanced Japanese Georgetown 
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LATIN 


Intermediate Latin 


LINGALA 
Lingala, I, lI 


PORTUGUESE 


Elementary Portuguese 

Intensive Basic Portuguese 
Intensive Intermediate Portuguese 
Intensive Advanced Portuguese 


RUSSIAN 


Elementary Russian 

Intensive Basic Russian I, Il 
Intensive Beginning Russian 
Intensive Advanced Russian I, II 


SANSKRIT 


Elementary Sanskrit 


SWAHILI 
Swahili I, II 


YORUBA 
Yoruba I, Il 


Catholic 
Howard 


Catholic 
Georgetown 
Georgetown 
Georgetown 


American, Catholic 
Georgetown 
George Washington 
Georgetown 


| 


Catholic ` 


Howard 


Howard 


[ 
r 
: 
1 


" 
| 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


"E FOLLOWING UNIVI RSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
! change in connection with the establish 


ment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
Md handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


he following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
e University s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
d indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

hereas, The George Washington University 
* speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
test On Campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Sty of the campus, in the know ledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
lence and civil disorder prevail over law 
"OW, therefore, be it resolved by the 
"ity: that in the event a demonstratio: 
free assembly and lawful 
‘wful acts which c 
Which obstruct or 


is committed to protection of 


and reason; 

Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
n at this University exceeds the bounds 
advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in 
ause Or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 
body affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
Bnated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
‘ultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
te* and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 

*rve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
"hts or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 

nel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 

lors. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 

9n after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


followin 


968. 


& was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


Y student suspended from The George Washington University on the 

ids of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
Is suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairst 

le George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is 
Cably possible. 

~x 


Jnivere ` " 
Riversity Senate has been renamed the Faculty Senate. 


Uties and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 


Faculty Committee on Appeals 
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The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was 
approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business ane 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provide , 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the 
recruiter in his activities. sii. 

The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of po 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning 
the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, pr 
vided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance A 
obstruction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent “4 
rejecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals v 
may be its object. 


n : 2 a ober 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on Oct 


19, 1968: 

The George Washington University is opposed to discrimin 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can ur- 
recognized or supported by the University unless it provides continue “gered 
ance of nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, cons! 
adequate by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


n 
ation based E 
in campus 

be 


er 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octob 
19, 1968: F 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation i 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution O rative 
drugs. Members of the academic community should know that a minis”, of 
action, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocat take" 
other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, m4 ners: 
in order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of p “and the 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. "T 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appro" 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: Any 


í — ;versitY* ^... 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington gu rons 
member of the University (including as members of the University 


having a formal connection with the University) s search 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching» 
and learning, Or guests of the 


(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members OT 

University or to University buildings, or 1 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, OF ests of the 
(d) who damages University property or injures members or g" 


University, 
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May be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the University 
for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
solution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by 

* University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs.* 


Qe duti 
Nei pact and functions of the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs are now performed by the 
t 


Y Committee on Appeals 
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] COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the School 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 
| I SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 
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Government and Business Administration, Public and International 
Office of Admissions 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 


i SUMMER SESSIONS CATALOGUE, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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Abbreviations, courses, 45 

academic credit, 19 

Academic status of the University, 8 

Academic work load, 19 

accounting courses, 45-46 

accreditation, 8 

Administration, officers of, 11—12 
Mission, 13-15 

‘missions tests, 15, 25, 28, 30, 31, 32 
Umni career services, 23 

Merican Civilization courses, 46-47 
Merican College Testing program, 15 
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i 
1 osical Sciences courses, 53-54 
ard of Trustees, 10-11 


C 


“a " 
qedar for summer 1973, 5-6 
à er Services, student and alumni, 23 
En Ses in program of study, 16 
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ered Courses, 59, 107 
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eck Marvin Center, 23 
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i ege of Arts a zenc 
3 406 c rts and Sciences, 
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k e Workshop, 35-36 
l4. pg ^ndidacy, admission to, 13-14, 
"tr 
bene Programs, off-campus, 33 
Con Offered by: 

Imbian College of Arts and 
Ors lences, 23 

‘Yate School of Arts and 
Nay 2Ces, 26 
Ve lonal Law Center, 28 
Of Education, 30 


hoo} 


American folklore seminar, 34-35 
Anthropology courses, 47-48 


Application for admission or readmission, 


13-14 
Application for graduation, 5, 15 
Application forms, 14 
Applied Science courses, 67—68 
Arabic courses—Consortium, 107 
Archeology, field research in, 36-37 


Art and archeology program in Italy, 35 


Art courses, 49-53 
Auditing courses, 16, 18 


Business Administration courses, 54—57 


Computer Science courses, 68 

Consortium language courses, 107-8 

Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
9-10 

Consortium registration, 16 

Counseling Center, 21 

Course numbers, explanation of, 44 

Courses of instruction, 44-106 

Credit, academic, 19 

Credit, explanation of amount of, 45 


Degrees offered by (cont'd.): 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, 28 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 30-31 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 32 
Dismissal of students, 19, 109-11 
Dormitory, 22 
Drama courses, 103-4 
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E 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 
course, 59 

Economics courses, 60—61 

Education courses, 61-67 

Education, School of, 13, 19, 29-30 

Educational facilities of the University, 9 

Electrical Engineering courses, 68—69 

Employment, student, 23 

Engineering Administration courses, 70 

Engineering and Applied Science 
courses, 67-71 

Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of, 13, 19, 28-29 


F 


Fees, 16-17 
Counseling Center, 21 
Payment of, 17-18 
Reading Center, 21 
Residence Hall rates, 22 
Right to change, 19 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 22 


G 

General Studies, College of, 13, 33 

Geography and Regional Science courses, 
74-75 

Geology courses, 75-76 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 76-77 

Government and Business 
Administration, School of, 13, 30-32 

Graduate fields of study: 
Arts and Sciences, 26-27 
Government and Business 

Administration, 30-31 

Public and International Affairs, 32 


H 


Hausa course— Consortium, 107 

Health Care Administration courses, 77 

Health Service, Student, 20-21 

Historical archeology, field research in, 
36-37 


English courses, 71-73 " 

Entrance requirements, 24—25, 26, 28-7 
30, 31-32, 32-33, 33 

Examinations: T 
American College Testing program, ^ 
College Entrance Board, 15, 25, 28, 
For admission, 15, 25, 28, 30, 31, ? 
Graduate Record, 15, 30, 32 
Graduate Study in Business, 15, 32 
Miller Analogies Test, 15, 30 
National Teacher, 6, 17 

Experimental Humanities courses, 73 


Field research in historical archeology 
36-37 

Financial regulations, 17-19 jum 

Foreign language courses—Consorti 
107-8 

Forensic Science courses, 73 

French courses, 74 


— 


32 
Graduate Record Examination, 15, 2 
Graduate School of Arts and Scien | 
13, 26-27 sion 
Graduate Study in Business, Adm! 


Test, 15, 32 | 
Graduation: 
Application for, 5, 15 
Fees, 17 ) 
Greek course—Consortium, 107 
1 
à 
— 9 dy 
R 
History courses, 78-79 Ki 
History of the University, 7-9 dli 
Honorary Trustees, 11 school A 


Honors program, secondary 
39-40 


Institute for S 
"stitute 


ino-Soviet Studies. 38-39 
l in Israel, 40 
stitute in s 


audiology, 41-42 


Interpreting U.S. domestic policy for the 


secondary classroom, workshop in, 
peech pathology and 42-43 

Israel, summer institute in, 40 

Italian courses—Consortium, 107 


Jan : 
Panese courses—Consortium, 107 Journalism courses, 80 


la 

«d © 

[nguage courses— 
pon Course 
4 ^ See 
“brary 


"Consortium, 107-8 
Consortium, 108 
National Law Center 
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Lingala course—Consortium, 108 
Location of the University, 8 
Lost and found office, 19 


M 


“Or fields, undergraduate: 
Slumbian College of Arts and 
Clences, 25.26 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Sc lence, 28 
ool 9f Government and Business 
$ dministration, 30-31 
ool of Public and International 


Management Science courses, 80-82 
Marvin Center, 23 

Mathematics courses, 82-84 
Mechanical Engineering course, 70 
Miller Analogies Test, 15, 30 
Movement education workshop, 37 
Music courses, 84-86 


airs, 32 
| 
iion. d . 
tional Law Center, 13, 15. 19, 28, 80 Nondegree status, admission to, 13, 14 
al Teacher Examination, 6, 17 


Numbering of courses, explanation of, 44 


ers = ; 
?f Administration, 11-12 Operations Research courses, 70-71 


Ment of fee, 

soph fees, 17-18 
SIC . 
E -“Ucation, Health, and 
ation Courses, 87-88 
Ses, 88-89 


Y On rele, : à 
| release of student information, 


$ Portuguese courses—Consortium, 108 

Y Courses, 86-87 Program of study, changes in, 16 

Programs, right to change, 19 

Psychology courses, 92-94 

Public Administration courses, 95 

Public and International Affairs, School 
of, 13, 32-33 


l 


ical Sa; 
Science Courses, 89-91 
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R 


Reading Center, 21 

Readmission, 13-14 

Recently established regulations, 109-11 

Recreational program, 23 

Refunds, 18-19 

Registration, 15-16 

Regulations, 19, 109-11 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 20 


S 


Sanskrit course—Consortium, 108 

Secondary classroom, interpreting U.S. 
domestic policy for, 42—43 

Secondary school honors program, 39—40 

Semester hours of credit, 45 

Sino-Soviet Studies, Institute for, 38-39 

Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 
96-97 

Social program, 23 

Sociology courses, 97—99 

Spanish courses, 99-100 


T 


Trustees, Board of, 10-11 
U 


United States foreign policy, workshop 
in, 43 

University Center fee, 16 

University Students, Division of, 13, 
14, 33 


Y 


Veterans education, 22 


Wo 


Withdrawal, 18—19 
Work load, academic, 19 


Y 


Yoruba course—Consortium, 108 


1/73—Cornelius—20M 


Religion courses, 95-96 
Requirements, right to change, 19 
Research facilities of Washington, 9 
Residence, 19 

Residence hall, 22 

Rules, right to change, 19 

Russian courses, 96-97, 108 
Russian-East Asian studies, 38-39 


Special Education courses, 100-102 


Special programs and workshops, 34-43 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 22 
Speech courses, 103-4 
Speech pathology and audiology, summer 
institute in, 41—42 
Statistics courses, 104—6 
Student career services, 23 
Student Health Service, 20—21 
Student services and activities, 20-23 
Swahili course— Consortium, 108 
La i i EEN a 
Tuition, 16 


Urban and Regional Planning courses, 
106 
Urban ecology workshop, 42 


Workshops, 34-35, 35-36, 37, 41-5 


ae 


Students registered at George Washington University during the spring semes- 
tr 1973 should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but should 
"Port on June II to the first floor of the University Library, where detailed 


"ormation and the necessary registration materials will be provided. 


REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1973 SUMMER SESSIONS 


lam a L] student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


lam a L] new student or former GWU student (prior to the 1973 Spring Semester) wish- 


ing to be admitted or readmitted to 


[] Nondegree status at GWU 
[] Bachelor's degree program 


Graduate degree program in: 
[] Arts & Sciences 
[] Education 
[] Engineering & Applied Science 
C Government & Business Administration 
[] Public & International Affairs 
National Law Center 
O J.D. program O Post-J.D. program 


Mail application form to: 


Stamp Here 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND S IENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 
lor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of 


Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
in Med.Tech.), and Bachelor 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (BS. i 
of Science in Oceanography (B.S in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp Std.). Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
ter of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for 
Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in 
Forens.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bachelor of Science in 


Allied Health Science (B.S. in A H.S.). and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
Master of Comparative Law ( American 
and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp EJ, 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) ). 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
(BS, (E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S (M.E.)), 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
ànd Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


ts in Education (B.A. in Ed.) Bachelor 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Ar 
. Master of Arts in Education 


of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.) 
(M.A. in Ed.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist 
(Ed S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


USINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), 
n aster of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.). Master of Arts in Health 
nut Administration (M.A. in H.C 4.). Master of Business Administration 
M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health 
it" Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administra- 
n (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND B 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Affairs 


ROOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


taster of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International 


SS. in LA.) 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 

THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


